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Or  tie  Totnmft  here  offered  to  the  public,  it  is  perhaps  neoessuy  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks,  in  order  to  render  the  perusal  of  it  such 
ae  its  intrinsic  merits  deserve. 

'  The  writer  is  a  Pmssian  diplomatist ;  a  man  of  sonnd  nnderstand- 
infTf  observant  habits,  and  lively  ideas;  but  deeply  imtmed,  as  may 
natntaliy  be  conceived,  with  notions  of  the  divine  right  of  sovereigns, 
and  indined  to  look  with  great  complacency  on  any  thing  which, 
manifests  monarchical  power  and  magnificence.  He  is  also  greatly 
impressed,  not  only  with  the  personal  character  of  the  Russian 
emperor,  Ifficholas,  bat  with  the  public  and  private  transactions  of 
thai  great  personage.  The  author's  admindoB  is  exteiided  to  all 
that  he  sees  in  Peteisbnrgh,  its  court,  the  improvement  in  the  man- 
Bers  of  the  people,  the  amelioration  in  the  general  condition, — every 
thing,  in  short,  upon  which  Russian  policy  and  Russian  discipline 
jbave  been  exerted.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  occasion  to  iiqpeach  the  honesty  of  his  opinions ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  an  air  of  perfiset  candour  runs  Uirough  them,  tinged, 
of  coarse,  by  his  bias  in  favour  of  such  governments  as  those  of  his 
own  country,  and  of  her  grand  ally. 

In  treating  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Napoll,  it  will  be  evident  to 
tlie  o!b8eil<^«iiI  reader,  that  he  has  even  studied  to  be  just  both  to  the 
Ttarks  and  Greeks;  and  his  remarks  upon  all  snbfeets  touched  on  by 
him,  will  be  found  to  be  sprightly,  agreeable,  and  entertaining.  His 
footing  in  sodety  gave  him  many  advantages  in  describing  general 
manners  and  particular  circumstances,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
those  means  so  as  to  produce  a  work  of  uncommon  interest. 
t.  When  the  relation  is  considered,  which  at  present  exists  between 
the  places  and  persons  here  treated  of,  and  the  consequences  direct 
and  collateral,  which  the  movements  of  the  several  people  connected 
wiUi  the  suliject  render  matter  of  speculation,  every  information 
which  can  be  gathered  respecting  them  becomes  of  importance ;  and 
it  Is  a  happy  circumstance  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  when  the  compila- 
Hon  is  of  a  nature,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  that  Is  at 
once  Instmctive  and  entertaining.  -- 

T.  F. 


ADViSRflSEMEST. 


'^^^— — *— — i»»^  I   ■  I  »<■  1^ 


Tm  Tohunes  now  fiir  the  first  time  presented  to  the  pMk^  idt€ 
translated  from  the  highly  interesting  Qemum  watk  of  M.  Ton 
TvTz,  Pmssiaii  Counsellor  of  L^^ation,  holding  an  official  rank 
which  nuist  have  ensured  him  many  facilities  for  observation  ml 
inspection,  hot  at  the  command  of  ordinary  travellers. 

The  conntries  which  the  author  visits  are  all  of  them--4he  firet  twt> 
especially— objects  of  great  political  interest' and  ciiriosity.  Of  the 
numerous  mass  of  individuals  who  are  continually  migrating  from 
place  to  place  throughout  Western  Europe,  l)ut  few  penetniM  so  fer 
beyond  that  drde  as  to  explore  the  wonders  peculiar  to  the  capitals 
of  the  Czar  acid  the  Sultan  j  whUe  Napoli  di  Romania,  the  residence 
o(  the  young  Grecian  monarch,  is  still  more  rarely  visited,  although 
situated  in  a  eomttry,  the  eventual  history  of  which,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  must  render  its  scenes  a  sukject  of  increasing  and 
durable  interest. 

M.  Von  T.'s  narrative  of  his  tour  to  those  cities,  and  through  tW 
intervening  country,  possesses;  therefore,  much  of  the  grace  and 
excitement  of  novelty;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  statements  and 
KmarkB  have  additional  valw^innsm^jdbL  as  they  emanate  &om  one 
who  has  collected  his  materials  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  franhnoBS 
which  his  honourable  appointment  dictated  and  rendered  available. 

The  pers(mal  notices  of  the  Emperor  Ilicholas  and  his  fiunily  axe 
extremely  interesting,  and  well  calculiited  to  engross  attciilm,  an4- 
the  more  so,  as  they  are  opposed  to  prejudices  cbnunon  throughoni^ 
W^tem  Europe.  We  have  no  wish  to  venture  upon  political 
discussion ;  but,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  ftom  such  an  a^theolic 
sonrcej  that  the  Russian  Autocrat  is  diistingniisihed  for  those  doihestia 
and  social  virtues,  which  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  descxiptians  • 
hitherto  circulated,  in  connexion  with  the  policy  of  his  cabinet,. 

The  various  sketches  of  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Greek  custem» 
and  national  observances,  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  satidEaction  iiaL 
the  reader.    Mai^y  of  them  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed;  and  igre  . 
here  described  With  th^  particulaijty  of  an  eyewitness^  and  the  graphic 
power  of  an  oh^ervanx  ai^d  ardent  mind,  in  a  style  of  simple  and 
convincing  trutli. 
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ST.  PETERSBUR6H 


CHAPTER   I. 


fit  Betanbiuilb.— 'Rm  Approach  to  the  OmitaL-^Tbe  Vuha  ImIvmb  tb«  Vakutm 
of  Btrielna  and  9L  Petenbrnih.— KitMao^Kftbak.— Tbe  new  CUta  ofTriniiyh.— 
Bntnuico  info  tbo  Olty. 

Ttt&afi  is  dtbHtceiy  another  city  in  Europe  which  so  mu- 
nificently attests  itB  character  to  be  Impiriai,  as  does  SL 
Petersburgh.    From  the  Palace  Strielna,  three  ndles  di»- 
tantfrom  &e  city,  and  situated  in  the  Finland  bay,  we  drove 
aiong*  a  beuitifiil  bighway,  (one  of  the  most  nseral  traits  of 
advancing  civilization,)  between  elegwi#  villas,  adikdi  imin- 
terrnpted^r  lined  both  sides  of  the  road.   Each  of  these  vil« 
las  is  surrounded  by  a  small  paiic,  separated  from  the  high* 
way  only  by  sli^t  iron  railings,  and  this  style  of  taste  eon* 
tinned  even  to  fie  city  gates.  Tlie  owners  of  tliese  country 
houses,  wfaich  are  called  daUcKen,  go  to  a  great  expense 
In  laying  out  with  luxurious  arrangement  t^ir  respective 
seats,  in  order  to  pass  the  few  summer  months  tliat  throw 
a  glow  over  the  climate,  in  sybaritish  enjoyment    From 
those  belvederes  of  the  dattcheng  which  lie  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  the  prospect  is  most  lovely.  Thence,  on  the  fine  sum- 
mer evenings  of  June  and  July,  which  for  two  or  tluree 
weeks  together  are  not  encroached  upon  l>y  actual  dark- 
ness, hut  separated  and  scarcely  distinguished  from  mom* 
Ing  merely  by  a  soft  twilight,  the  eye  turning,  though  re- 
luctantly, from  the  fresh  green  of  the  land,  revels  in  view 
of  the  glassy  sur&ce  of  the  river,  which,  as  if  with  blusbing 
modesty,  receives  the  last  radiant  salute  of  the  sinking  sun. 
The  houses,  decorated  with  their  colonnades,  resemble 
Italian  villas;  the  fiat  roof  presenting  to  the  tea-party  an 
agreeable  rendezvous;  and  thus  the  above-mentioned  mx)s* 
pect  is  enjoyed  with  a  mixtiure  of  Italian,  Dutcli,  and  Rus- 
sian taste.    These  tea^nnking  reunions  are  indeed  re- 
markably agreeable — as  I  can  myself  assert  from  ofien- 
r^eated  exfperience,   during  my  stay  in  the  northern 
Inmerial  capital. 

On  my  fint  visit  here,  however,  in  December  of  the  year 
1832,  the  roads,  daUehen^  gardens,  parks,  and  fields  we^ 
1* 
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covered  with  snow,  and  the  parting  rays  of  the  winter  aim 
shone  upon  the  iced  sur&ce  of  the  bay— the  ice  in  thick- 
ness measoring  six  feet  Instead  of  warm  tea  within  my 
body,  I  had  then  only  a  thick  fur  cloalc  protecting  its  «cte- 
rior,  and  the  flakea  of  snow  and  ^pet  were  feomaily  weU 
adapted  to  congeal  every  romance  idea  that  might  have 
been  conjured  up  by  the  beautiful  prospect 

I  have  said  that  it  was-  tiie  mmth  of  December.  We 
flew  along  in  our  sledge,  drawn  by  a  fleet  TVoiJfca,  and 
passed  the  Krasno-KalKik,  (the  red-house  tavern,)  a  place 
much  frequented  in  winter  b^  ike  inhabitants  of  St  Pe- 
tersburgh,  being  celebrated  for  excellent  punch  and  deli- 
cate wlfRlHCttk^  which  are,  in  truth,  there  f^ir^A^  ih 
perfection.  We  approached  nearer  and  neaj:er  tibe  gates 
of  the  magnificent  Fetropolis,  which,  with  its  ample  domesy 
and  the  two  poii^»d  golaen  spires  of  the  Gtarisoti  ^un^h, 
and  Admiralty,  spretul  itself  out  belbre  us  to  an  idmost  in*** 
coDceEvalfle  extent  Near  theei1y,bytheby,  thereisestab* 
lialieA  a  ^raafl  colony  ([if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  GeraMttis,  in 
lM>uses  that  may  vie  with  those  of  ai^  Qerman  eupitoi.  | 

At  leingth,  we  anived  at  the  new  lUga  gate  of  Trinm^ 
which  18  built  of  solid  granite.  It  is  of  antique  form,  «ad 
smmountRd  with  the  figure  of  Victory,  similarly  to  tiid 
Bramdeobur^  gate  in  Berlin.  The  erection  of  this  Im* 
posing  structure,  wtiich  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  travdler 
as  finranilg  a  worthy  entrance  to  the  i^lendid  capital^  was 
not  yet  completed ;  we  were,  therefore,  forced  to  make  a 
circait  round  it,  instead  of  passing  under  its  lofty  and  masr 
sive  archway.  Proceeding  about  a  hundred  yards  onwards, 
we  reached  the  NBtrwd  4Sf<w^ava,(barrier,)  which  thensenrea 
as  a  temporary  entrance  to  the  cify,  and  which  we  found 
was  occupied  by  a  lieutenant  and  his  detachaMilt  of  Be* 
meneownian  guards  on  dutv.  The  former,  who  waa  M 
that  moment  standing  at  the  door  of  the  main  g;uard-house| 
came  forward  hinnt^^  and  approaching  the  sledge,  de* 
manded  in  French  our  passports,  which  we  delivarckl  to 
Mm.  Our  postillion,  meanwhile,  had  detached  from  the 
horse  thepost-belL  (an  article  used  in  Russia  instead  of  the 
posl-hom,)a8  in  that  country  it  is  fi>rbiddento  be  sounded 
in  the  citjr— *a  very  wholesome  regulation }  since  otherwise 
from  the  thousands  of  dedges  continually  travendag  ^e 
streets^^the  eternal  clatter  would  be  quite  deafening,  and^* 
most  seriourty  injurious  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  sate 
was  afiber  a  sl^ht  interval  opened,  the  Meatenant  bowed  to 
us,  and  we  found  ourselves.m  St  Petersburgh— one  of  the 
noblest  cities  of  Europe — ^in  fact  of  the  world.  Afler  an*" 
otiier  hour's  drive  along  regidar  and  straightly  foraoed 
streets,  and  fiiroag^  numerous  gjsand  squares,  and  having 
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iMMed  a  yfiifety  of  sptoidid  palaees,  we  erossed  liaM% 
ortdge,  and  our  sled^  halted  at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 


CHAPTBR  H. 


«f  HoosM  and  ftiaee»-1atae*%  ▲dfflinll|r*  9mA  PakM  gqpwuw    Oy 
_  with  Its  iij^oainf  locally— View  from  Atemider  eolanm— Tha  Admp 
Vower— TlM  Grand  Street  Newsld-Froepect— Ohorohe*— Ohnrch  of  Om 
Hocber  of  OiMn— View  from  tlie  bridgo  nesr  (he  Bummer  €tavde»  (Italic 
ImQ  aciDMi  the  Neva  and  eavtrtma. 
• 

Fatigub  from  my  Journey,  and  the  dusk  of  evening,  chain* 
ed  me,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  to  my  room.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  which,  of  course,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
dawned  at  a  late  hour,  (it  was  indeed  9  o'clock  ere  candles 
■conld  be  exthiguished,  which  on  the  other  hand  were  light- 
ed again  at  3  p.  m.)  drew  me  forth  with  irresistible  attrac- 
tion amid  the  mass  of  metropoliUin  houses  and  palaces.  A 
certain  traveller  remarks,  somewhat  correctly,  that  in  St 
Petersburghj  "every  house  is  a  palace,  and  every  palace  d 
small  town,''  but  to  thi&  as  to  every  thing  else,  there  are  of 
course  exceptions.  I  found  that,  between  my  hotel  and  the 
Winter  Palace,  the  usual  residence  of  the  Imperial  family, 
there  stood  only  about  two  or  three  houses,  these  consist- 
ing of  the  Cadet-Institution,  and  crossing  the  Isaac's  bridgej 
the  Admiralty.  Nevertheless,  the  space  I  was  obliged  to 
traverse,  in  order  to  reach  the  aboae  of  royalty,  took  me 
exactly,  by  my  watch— walking,  too,  at  a  hasty  pace— not 
less  than  twenty  minutes.  This  circumstance,  together 
1with  the  fact  that  in  the  Winter  Palace  more  than  6000  in- 
dividuals constantly  reside,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  cri- 
terion.of  the  extent  of  the  several  buildings.  The  Isaac's 
and  Palace  square— forming  unitedly  one  grand  mass  of 
building — surpasses  in  magnificence  and  extent  perhaps 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  On  the  east  side  the  mili^ 
tary  Parade  House  forms  the  boundary:  towards  the  north 
the  space  is  occupied  by  the  Winter  Palace,  the  Admiralty, 
•u[id  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  across  which  the  Isaac's  bridge 
ts  built:  to  the  west  stands  the  splendid  new  Council  Hbuse, 
with  the  Riding  School  of  the  Chevalier  Guard  ^  and  to  the 
souths  the  new  Isaac's  Church,  the  completion  whereolj  al- 
though its  erection  is  proceeded  yihih  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, cannot  be  expected  before  the  expiration  often  years } 
then  there  are  the  War  office,  the  City  Club-House,  the  office 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  City  of  London  hotel,  and 
(the  most  imposing  structure  of  all)  the  Ordnance  Of^ 
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ftDe,  flB  ft  k  ecHed,  bnilt  in  a  half  circidar  Ibm,  whleh  be- 
sides tlie  Militaiy  Offices  of  the  State,  cominises  also  tiMr 
Topographic  department  the  Foreign  Office  and  Finance 
Minister's  department  The  extent  of  this  building,  which 
is  three  stories  in  height,  is  proved  by  the  number  of  win- 
dows in  its  front,  each  floor  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Between  the  Ordnance  Office  and  the  Winter 
Palace,  stands  the  cdebrated  Alexander  Column.  This 
monument  is  formed  of  one  huse  block  of  granite,  and  smr- 
passes  most  other  structures  of  the  kind,  as  weU  in  beaubr 
as  in  grandeur  and  proportion.  Between  the  Isaac^ 
Church  and  the  bridge  opposite  is  erected,  upon  a  colossal 
rock  of  g^ranite,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  I.  executed 
by  Falconet,  in  the  original  antique  style,  and  raised  to  the 
memcny  of  her  august  predecessor  by  the  great  Catherine 
as  is  specified  in  the  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  block:. 
Peiro  L  KatkcBrtna  IL  ' 

It  would  fax  exceed  the  space  allotted  to  thes6  pages,  did 
we  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  particular  beauties  of 
tiie  Nortnern  Palmyra;  it  is,  therefore,  only  reserved  for 
us  to  present  a  compressed  view.  When  the  Alexander 
Column  was  not  as  yet  freed  from  the  surrounding  scaf> 
folding,  its  summit  presented  a  most  extensive  prospect 
over  the  gigantic  city,  but  this  is  now  best  enjoyed  from 
the  tower  of  the  Admiralty. 

St  Petersbursh,  taken  altogether,  may  be  denominated 
a  modern,  handsome  and  elegant  city,  built  regularly  but 
without  a  tedious  uniformity.  The  houses  rarely  comprise, 
in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three  stories.  The  flat  roofs,  covered  with  red,  iron  plate, 
with  the  balconies  and  columns  of  the  houses,  make  one 
fancy  one's  self  (as  1  have  before  hinted)  in  an  ItAlian  city. 
The  summer  of  the  year  1833^  with  its  heat  of  twenty-six 
degreesy  increased  this  deception,  which,  however,  the  win- 
ter again,  with  its  north  wind  and  twenty-five  (minus)  de- 
grees, soon  unpolitely  charmed  away.  The  Newski-Pros^ 
pect  is  a  magnificent  street,  and  extends  nearly  three  miles, 
in  a  pretty  straight  line^  towards  the  convent  of  St  Alex- 
ander Newski;  it  is  lined  with  the  most  elegant  private 
houses,  together  with  palaces,  and  churches  devoted  to 
various  forms  of  worship;  and  on  this  account  it  is  termed 
(with  great  justice,  too)  the  Tolerance  street.  Its  extent 
comprises  German  (Lutheran,)  Swedish,  Armenian,  Fin- 
landish,  Greek,  and  Catholic  temples ;  nor  is  there  want- 
ing even  a  mosque,  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  Ma^* 
hometans  residing  in  St  Petersburgh.  The  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Russian  or  Greek  form  of  religion  ard 
distinguished  by  their  Asiatic  style  of  architecture,  and 
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smaller  ones  at  the  conners,)  with  toe  Greek  cToas  at  th9 
top.    The  appeacsMMse  of  the  Gaaaa  church  in  the  Nemdil* 
perspective  has  f|  very  stariking  effect,  when  th&  desr 
moonfi^ht  sets  off  the  dark4  oolossal  fbna  of  tiie  temples. 
The  church  is  after  the  faskion  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  wtdi' 
certain  alterations  however,  which  are  rendered  necessarjr 
hy  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  mode  of  worship.    Oa 
this  latter  account,  this  most  proalinent  portion  of  the  build- 
iHg  looks,  a^  rej^rds  the  laws  of  architecture,  somewhat 
irr^(ular,  sMhomh  tiie  delect  is  in  a  good  measure  iw- 
d^eined  by  thei  aaditio&  of  the  semi-circular  colonnade  of 
Coiinttuan  pillars,  which  en^rwses  the  whole  wide  space 
before  the  nave  of  th^:  edifice.    As  long  as  the  Isaac's 
Church  maaiiis.  incompleted;  tiie  Casan  must  hold  pomco 
sion  of  the  first  place,  and  be  considered  as  a  chef'4'QBUvre^ 
by  virtue  of  its  wrchifeoture,  painting^  sculpture,  and  rieh- 
ims.    The  interior  isuiecorated  with  gi^d^  silver,  and  Jew- 
els,   Tberci  are  even  silver  doorsj  anda  silver  balustrade^ 
j^e^parafos  tbe  place  where  stands  the  altar,  from  the  nave; 
and  the  d)a$to.y  of  diamondi  nrfaichxeflieot  their  lustre  from 
the  image  of  the  holy  mother  off  Casai^  (in  whose  honour 
tiie.  olmrch  is  buHt,)  forms  a  sufficient'  cause  to  elicit  no 
small  degree  of  vulgar  astonishment  The  more  intdligent 
q^ecti^r  is,  however,  transported  wtlh .  admiration  on  be* 
hofcliiig  the  nine^-five  colossal  ptflars,  each  of  one  sofid 
granite  block,  whtclvsi;^)port  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  on 
casting  down  his  eye  upon  1h^  beianlifid  mosaic  pavement 
He  win  also  be  struck  by  the  beauty  of  t^o  painting8,*-one, 
in  ihe  dome,  re^rosei^ing  ^be  Deity  enthroned  upon  a  ter- 
restial  ^obe,  ami  surrounded  by  saints  and  apcMrdes ;  ttm 
other,  tminslitotion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  j^both  copies,  it 
is  trui^  9^T  ttse  Italian  school^  bat  nul  possessing  claiins 
to  rank  as  masterpieces'  of  art    The  massive  gaetes  of 
bronze,  likewise,  at  the  entrance  of  the  building,  will  not 
faO  to  attract  notice,  which  wiB  be  detained  mme  time  by 
the  altiHriHevi  wrought  vqaoa  theory  ^bastrstive  of  the  histo- 
ries of  the  old  and  new  Testamei^.    in  fixe  fore-court  of 
the  church  aire  placed  sbc  ci^ssal  statues^  also  of  bronze, 
eq^oalhr  excellent  b6th  in  conception  ana  execution.  •  n 
should  be  observed,  in  speaking  of  this  edifice,  tiiat  it  was 
w^otty  aoCorapHsbea  b^  Busman  artists  and  artisans,  and 
accordingly,  as  a  genuine  natiohai  work,  proves  that  the 
I^v(9«^ans  are  not  quite  such  barbarians  as  they  are  often 
hMd  to  tie  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  other  coontries-^-more  par- 
tictdarly  by  those  of  vaii^g^orieusaad  seif-idolia^g  France. 
We  wIUlbow  retam^  in  otder  to  take  another  v^  of  the 
Imperial  ci^,  to  the  bridge,  which  extends  nearly  a  mile 


ifamg  from  the  water,  the  g«uiit»^nUteY  fort^ST^rtLif 
vaJte  bristle  with  threiueiiiiirmnA^attte  mS^J^ 

gight,  aided  spb«  of  the  fortress-church  of  Stffi/'J^ 
Paul  dunes  aloft,  when  occasionally  viSted  by  a^«Sf 

^i^e^Sf^f  .r'^'*""?*-*?'"'*''*  which  Cf^ 
toereceptacles  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  since  Peter  tte 

SStejEf^^ill?  moumftTfeellng  fill,  the  bnn^Z  ^ 
«W»t  of  these  impolal  graves.  ««  «  mo 

nf  iL*iJ- ®  *^fe  from  this  church,  and  in  flie  yicinitv 
?IJ^  a'^'^^'^S?  ^P«™*  ''"rf  "bove  agreen%ovSSl 
M:;«f Jllrt**^^  ^^ *^« ^PP®"***  rfdeofae forto«S 

oecween  rows  of  houses  and  tiiickhr^eaved  trees.  Close 
^  J?®u"'??'^  ?^  *•>«  "»«*o  stream,  on  tfa^  ririit  riwsfte  sd^ 

wift^ilS^nrLt'i^®  '''™  ^r***^  cotamns,  and  furnished 
SS  ^Si"  *^P^""2"'  *«  t^o  watch-towers,  whose 
^L^'^*!i55  ^"^  ^™  *®  treacherous  sea  into  Se 
^en  of  safe^.  Now  we  pass  the  immense  front  of  ^ 
^Mve  building  erected  by  Peter  the  First,  compristog  nl 
J^  ^  ****'^  colleges,  together  with  the  exteSslve  5u^ 
torn-houses  imd  theu:  wareEouses.  Palace  presses  upon 
p^oe,  includmg  those  appropriated  to  the  Land-Cadet 
c^s;— the  Academy  of  Sciences ;— the  Miniw-Cadet 
corps }— untU  the  edifice  of  the  Marine  CadetsTaaotatair 
the  sea,  closes  the  magnificent  boundaries  of  the  11811" 

♦hl;i*  wu^®  ^P"^  ^  tamed  towarcte  the  left  bank,  and 
J«5^o?w  -^S^  ^  "^*  elegant  form,  tower  the  iron 
but  rushly  gilded  ranlings  of  the  summw  garden,  behind 
which  M  seen  the  green  foMace  of  the  beautiful  grounds. 
Over  the  adjacent  plain,  the  Marsfield,  we  pensive  th« 
{doonqr  Pidace  wherein  Paul,  the  chivabous,  misunder- 
stood, and  folsely-judged  ruler,  ended  his  career  by  a  vio- 
lent mid  miserable  death.  In  the  way  of  reparation,  how- 
eve^  we  are  directly  smiled  on,  through  its  enclosing  park, 
by  the  splendid  new  Palace  of  the  &and  DukelKcba^ 
—certainly  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  St  Petersbnrgh. 
Behind  it  are  seen  the  domes  of  the  Catiiollc  and  CaMin 
churches. 
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Along  the  right  granite-bank  of  the  river^  sncceasiyely 
rise  the  Marble  Palace,  whose  exterior  consists  of  marble, 
flranite,  and  metal — and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Gland  Duke  Constantine ;— then  the  hotels  of  sundry 
princely  families  and  foreign  ambassadors,  formine  the 
so-called  ^Knssian  duay,"  which  ends  with  the  Hermitage, 
and  the  contiguous  Winter  Palace. 

A  set  of  broad  granite  steps,  whose  balustrades  are  deco- 
rated with  marble  figures  ana  colossal  vases,  leads  down 
fit>m  the  terrace  of  me  Admiralty  to  the  river.  This  pro- 
menade  runs  along  the  whole  front  of  that  imposing  struc- 
ture, adorned  with  its  gilded  spires  and  its  two  pavilions ; 
then  follows  the  open  square  before  the  Isaac^s  Church, 
with  Peter's  statue,  and  the  new  Senate  House ;— and  ad- 
vancing, we  almost  lose  sight  in  tiie  distance  of  that  fine 
line  of  buildings  called  the  Bnglish  Quay— almost  wholly, 
asits  name  implies,  inhabited  by  En^h  merchants. 

Let  the  observer  next  turn  from  his  station  on  the  bridge, 
and  look  upwards  along  the  river ;  he  will  then  see  the  Ar- 
senal and  its  Church ;  the  convent  Smolna  with  its  fine 
churches— now  an  imperial  academy  for  young  ladies  ;-^ 
the  Taurian  Palace  with  its  brieht  green  iron  roo^  and  the 
dark  foliage  of  its  park ;  the  Klmikum ;  the  Grand  Military 
Hospital ;  the  village  Ochta^  still  forming  part  of  the  city, 
and  an  immense  number  of  scattered  domes  of  churches. 

I  boldly  challenge  any  experienced  traveller  to  name  to 
me  a  city-panorama  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this. 
Constantinople  and  Naples  I  have  seen  myself,  and  was 
delighted  wiUi  the  enchanting  view  which  nature  there  af 
for<& ;  but  as  respects  art^  those  cities  certainly  cannot  at 
all  compete  with  the  Russian  metropolis.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  hear,  as  I  often  have  heard,  St  Petersburgh,  Russia,  and 
Siberia  all  spoken  of  as  S3monymous.  I  confess  that  if&U 
beria  were  Hke  St  Petersbui^n.  I  should  see  no  hardship 
whatever  in  being  banished  thither.  One  fault  indeed— if 
it  can  be  so  termed— I  have  remarked  in  St  Petersbursfh ; 
there  is  so  much  splendour  crowded  together  there,  uiat 
one  colossal  object  neutralizes  another,  and  thus  the  eye, 
gradually  accustomed  to  magnificent  proportions,  loses,  in 
some  d^;re^  the  perception  of  them.  Thus  also,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  that  out  of  one  St.  Petenburgh  a  dozen  or  two 
of  fine  cities  might  be  elsewhere  created. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Winter  IPfetece— The  Emperor  NieholM  wnA  tiie  Inapeilal  Vu8flhr--!n>e  ■bh' 
percv'a  pereooiii:  Appeermce  fill  mortl  Pofwer  and  onniieflt  of  Ohfenfltv^ 
The  Rojal Helttflman end  the PruMlea Ospuin— Prince  Cooetaatine, Uwroqiu 
Grand  Admiral— Prince  Aleitander,  theBeir-e|»p(utiifi— Hie  benerolent  I»^(n» 
tion— The  Grand  Duke  BlichaeL 

ix  the  very  centre  of  Si  Peftersbiurgh.  stands  the  Winter 
Palacfiy  a  building  more  imposing  on  account  of  its  iin« 
mense  size  and  internal  splendour,  than  on  account  of  its 
architecture.  It  was  built  by  an  Italian,  named  Rastrelli, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the  reigning  taste  of 
that  period— a  taste  neither  classical  nor  pore,  but  on  the 
eootrBry,  overloaded  with  diSerejtf  sorts  of  decoration. 
The  palace,  without  the  Hermitage  (which  adji^ns  it)  forms 
a  square  or  450  feet  in  length,  350  feet  in  width,  and  70  feet 
in  height,  which  square  encloses  the  courts,  and  consists  of 
the.ground  floor,  and  two  upper  stories.  In  the  principal 
front,  £Mang  the  Ordnance  Office  and  the  Alexancfer  piliar, 
there  are  two  grand  ascents,  covered  with  large  balconies. 
An  immense  number  of  saloons  and  other  apartments, 
besides  the  court  chapel,  itself  of  considerable  extent,  ccm- 
stitute  the  interior;  and  he  must  indeed  possess  a  pretty 
good  faculty  who  can  readily  find  his  way  through  the 
crossing  passages  and  corridors.  Above,  from  the  battie- 
ment  of  the  castle,  waves  a  white  flae^,  displaying  the 
crowned  double-eagle^  and  floating  as  a  sign  that  the  great 
ruler  of  the  east,  the  eagle,  if  we  may  so  speak,  who  watches 
with  keen  eye  and  protecting  wines  over  seventy  millions 
of  people,  is  to  be  found  in  his  dwelling.  The  flag  sinks 
when  tlie  £mperor  is  absent  from  St  Petersburgh;  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  it  is  a  day  of  festival  when 
this  unfe,iling  signal  announces  the  return  of  their  beloved 
sovereign.  Perhaps  no  iho]\arch  has  been  less  justly  ap* 
preciated,  by  other  than  his  own  native  subjects;  and  more 
especially  has  he  been  misrepresented  by  those  who  arro* 
mte  exclusively  the  app^lation  of  liberaU.  But  by  thq 
Russians  he  is  almost  adored.  Numberless  times  during 
his  reign  has  this  prince  proved  what  a  truly  noble  being 
he  is ;  and  the  denunciations  of  upstart  demagogues  con- 
cerning him  may  safely  be  left  to  suik  bac^  into  wfi  obiscu- 
rity  wherein  they  were  originated. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Emperor  has  something 
in  it  truly  royal  and  awe-exciting ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  His  erect  figure  above 
the  common  bergh^  is  in  every  respect  powerful  and  well- 
8haped|.and  the  form  of  his  head  such,  that  it  appears  as  if 


€(i|^ed  from  the  ooblast  specimeiis  oi  flie  anliqiie.  An 
aq^uline  nos^  a  Jundly-smifing  mouth,  and  a  blue  eyeu 
whose  beaignitsr  of  expression  is  blended  with  thougih&d 

rvity — these  features^  together  with  a  forehead  shaded 
light  iMTown  hair,  give  to  the  whole  countonanoe  a 
firiendly,  but  Hkewise  a  serious  stamp. 

It  happened,  that  one  day  when  I  was  driving  along  tho 
IVewski-Perspective,  with  a  friend  who  had  only  arrived  at 
St  Petersburgh  a  dav  or  two  previous,  we  met  the  Empe* 
rpr  in  his  small  one  horse  JDroachke^  and  halted  to  mSkm 
our  respectful  bow.    Nicholas,  as  he  glided  qidckly  by,  cast 
towards  us  a  penetrating  glance,  turning  round  for  a  mo- 
ment to  continue  the  inspection^    Hereat  i  observed  a  con- 
lused  blush  pass  across  my  friend's  face.    In  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  what  ailed  him,  he  confessed|  that  the  Em- 
peror's  look,  which  he  could  not  term  sever^  nor  did  he 
exactly  know  how  to  analyse  it--had  put  him  mto  a  singo- 
Xax  state  of  embarrassment    He  had  felt  that,  had  he  ab- 
stracted lus  regard  from  the  Imperial  Personage,  his  con- 
fyslon  woi^d  have  vfiqiUhed,  but  yet  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  do  so ;  nqr  would  he  admit  that  Ais  was  mere  cuiios- 
Ity^  but  attributed  it  to  the  uncommon  and  majestic  char- 
acter of  the  Czar's  physiognomy,  whose  notice  of  us  was 
doubtless  nothing  more  than  accidental,  or  might  have 
partly  arisen  from  a  sense  of  our  bein^  strangers*    My 
friend  was  but  a  plain,  unassuming  man  m  character,  lunr 
even  eccentric  in  appearance.    A  native  Russian,  even  one 
of  the  humblest  class,  being  accustomed  to  regard  in  the 
Czar  his  father,  and  rareb'  designating  him  otherwise, 
calling  also  the  Empress  '^Mother,''  bears  this  look  mrvch 
more  boldly.    Thus,  several  limes  have  I  seen  the  Empe- 
ror, in  his  simple  green  military  surtout,  walk  through,  the 
sixeets  ^hoQy  unattended ;  and  Russians  of  the  old  stamps 
wttti  lone  beards,  and  dressed  in  the  national  kaftan^  apr 
proach  the  sovereign,  without  any  timidity,  and  present-to 
nis  majesty  petitions,  the  nature  of  which  could  not,  it  may 
be  imagined,  be  of  any  great  importance,  but  to  which  the 
Emperor  has  appeared  to  give  the  most  flattering  attention 
causine  his  supplicants  to  leave  him  with  many  bows  of 
gratitude,  and  valedictory  invocations. 

The  Emperor  has  devoted  great  attention  for  someye«r« 
past  to  the  state  of  his  flee^  which,  perhaps,  might  be  tbund 
more  formidable  than  is  imagined.  In  the  dock-yards 
of  St  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  vessels  of  war  of  different  sizes  are  annually 
completed  and  sent  afik>at.  During  my  stay,  amongrt  others, 
was  launched  the  Wladvndr,  a  ship  of  the  line,  the  cer^ 
mony  taking  place  in  presence  of  the  Imperial  family,  and 
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the  second  young  Prince,  Constantine,  althou^  only  eiriit 
years  old,  being  appointed  Sigh  Admiral.  Nicholas  him- 
gelf  very  often  makes  an  excursion  in  one  of  the  steam- 
boats to  Cronstadt,  in  order  to  inspect  the  fleet  there.  On 
such  an  occasion  ne  once  stood  (as  is  often  his  practice  to 
do)  at  the  helm ;  and,  in  order  to  show  his  dexterity, 
steered  the  vessel,  as  they  entered  the  harbour  of  Cron- 
stadt, within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  Prussian  merchantman, 
lying  at  anchor,  without  so  much  as  touching  her.  The 
Prussian  captain,  not  knowing  who  the  simply-dressed 
steersman  was,  held  his  Majesty's  manoBuvre  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  awkwardness;  and  after  alluding  to  the  chance 
there  was  that  his  ship  mi^ht  have  suffered  great  damage 
from  a  contact,  remarked  m  blunt  terms,  '^the  helmsman 
had  better  open  his  eyes  wider  another  time,"  &c.  The 
Bmperor  laughed  at  this,  whereat  the  Prussian  waxed  more 
and  more  wroth  and  abusive.  On  the  next  morning  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  Admiralty.  Rather  ap- 
prehensive of  punishment  for  the  coarse  invectives  he  had 
indulged  in  oh  the  previous  day,  the  Prussian  obeyed  the 
mandate.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  who  the  steersman 
was  he  had  so  roughly  admonished,  and  upon  pleading  in 
reply  his  entire  ignorance  on  that  point  was  intormed  that 
it  was  the  Emperor.  The  captain's  flushed  cheek  next 
became  ashy  pale ;  but  these  hues  were  quickly  chased 
away,  on  its  being  intimated  to  him,  that,  in  consideration 
of  any  damage  that  migfu  have  happened  to  his  vessel 
through  his  Majesty's  want  of  nautical  skill,  the  sovereign 
requested  his  acceptance  of  a  valuable  ring. 

The  ^oundwork  of  the  great  moral  power  and  firmness 
which  &is  prince  has  so  often  evinced  aitiidst  threatening 
dangers,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  that  strong  reli^ous 
impression,  and  faith  in  futurity,  which  distinguish  bis 
character.  This  principle  it  is  that  has  more  than  once 
rescued  him  when  death  has  been  lurking  near.  It  is  weU 
known  that  during  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  on  his 
ascending  the  throne,  he  alone  continued  to  stand  fearless 
amidst  the  body  of  rebels ;  nor  was  it  until  all  efforts  of 
mildness  and  conciliation  had  proved  unavailing  with  the 
blinded  multitude,  that  he  at  length  felt  compelled  to  adopt 
severer  measures.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  rebels,  who 
subsequentiy  declared  at  his  examination,  that  he  had 
sworn  upon  the  cross  of  Christ  to  murder  the  Emperor, 
confessed  that  at  the  moment  when  his  hand  grasped  the 
pistol  for  this  purpose,  an  inconceivable  power  had  ar- 
rested the  execution  of  the  project  A  glance  from  the 
Emperor's  eye,  which  accidentally  tumedupon  him  as  ho 


«f8  tvldbresidiig -tbe  r^^etey  had  ia  troth  ^UaeooragBd  asd 
disarmed  him. 

When  the  rage  of  the  peoi^e  at  the  breakiotf  out  of  the 
chol^^  in  St.  Pet^sburgh  manifested  itaelf  by  the  moat 
dreadfiil  extravMances,  and  eventually  extended  bo  far  as 
to  the  murder  ot  the  physicians,  who  were  snperstitiously 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  that  dreadful  scoui|pe.  the.  Empe- 
ror hastened  to  the  Haymarket,  aecompaniea  only  by  a 
single  adjutant,  and  threw  himself  amidst  the  inturii&ed 
crowd.  Like  an  ancient  hero,  he  addressed  the  blood- 
thirsty throng;  and  when  some,  exclaiming  against  the 
fwifoners — as  they  called  the  medical  men, — appealed  to 
the  Emperor,  he  commanded  them  with  a  powerful  voice 
to  /all  down  upon  their  knees,  and  ask  forgiveness  from 
God  for  the  transgression  they  had  committed.  As  if 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  the  congregated  thousands  coin- 
plii^  with  his  mandate,  and  supplicated  heaven  and  the 
Emperor  to  forgive  their  mistaken  rage.  In  Moscow  the 
cholera  had  also  appeared,  and  spread  around  terror  and 
consternation.  From,  fear  of  infection,  scarce  any  one 
venlared  to  approach  the  sufierers.  One  morning  the 
iSmperor  suddenly  appeared  in  the  old  Zaarenstadt;  his 
first  visit  was  to  the  church,  where  he  knelt  in  earnest 
prayer  before  the  altar  of  the  Saviour.  Fearlessly,  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  Cholera  hospital ;  and  taking  the  hand  of 
yiat  patient  who  was  in  the  most  dangerous  condition,  he 
addressed  to  them  all  words  of  consolation,  and  exhorted 
them  to  put  faith  in  the  aid  of  the  Most  High.  "  I  am 
<5ome,"  said  he,  "  to  you,  my  children,  with  whom  I  have 
often  shared  pleasure,  to  share  also  sorrow  and  aflliction  I" 
Such  were  his  words — truly  worthy  of  an  Emperor. 

In  July,  1833,  shortly  before  the  grand  festival  In  the 
Bummer  Palace  oiPeterhof,  (which  we  shall  mention  more 
at  large  by-and-by,)  the  Emperor  received  from  Paris— it 
is  said  from  Louis  PhUippe's  own  hand— inteUigence,  that 
some  of  the  Polish  fanatics  residing  there,  had  determmed 
to  repair  to  St  Petersburgh  under  false  names,  m  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  festival,  (where  thousands  would  be 
present)  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  It  was  generally 
believed,  on  the  spreading  of  this  information,  that  the  en- 
tertainment would  be  postponed— but  this  was  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  ordered  that  at  Peteriioff 
none  of  the  police  shpuld  show  themselves ;  and,  accompa- 
nied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  (who 
was  then  on  a  visit  at  the  court,)  Nicholas  rode  through 
the  Park  in  every  direction,  greeted  with  unbounded  dehght 
by  the  people,  who,  nevertheless,  trembled  on  this^day  tor 
the  Ufe  of  Sieir  sovVeign.    Everywhere  was  the  Emperor 


l»l>0ii«ll,  ttpto  Ae  lalest  hbiur,  ittbdi^l^MillM^isrMni, 

viewing  the  effect  of  the  splendid  illnminatlons,  and  ut- 
eompeSied  by  his  &tn&y,  vhOe  many  of  those  nmrderous 
conspirators  might  have  been  near  him  in  thetiirong,  as 
Indeed  was  proved  <m  the  following  day  by  the  various 
inrrests.  But  not  the  slightest  amde^  was  to  be  traced  in 
-file  cottntenanee  €»f  the  £mperor ;  he  had  confided  himself 
to  that  higher  Power  who  guards  the  faithfliL 

As  a  proof  of  tMs  pioas  resignation,  we  may  quote  4he 
words  he  himself  pronounced,  whezi,  in  Berlin,  in  the  aii- 
tomn  of  1834,  the  lim{»re9S  and  royal  family  wienlly  begged 
him  not  to  proeeed  to  Warsaw,  that  seat  of  ingratitade  and 
treachery.  "  I  stand  in  the  hands  of  Ood,"  re]^ied  the  Au- 
tocrat ^  he  has  counted  my  days.  If  I  sink,  it  is  His  de- 
cree, liis  will  be  done !"  When  he  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  he  ordered  the  military  escort  which  had  col- 
lected together  to  protect  him,  to  fell  back ;  and  accompa- 
nied only  by  his  mthfiil  companion.  Count  B^dcendorff,  he 
Jomneyed  thfough  the  country  unnarmed,  and  made  his 
entry  into  Warsaw— thus  evidencing  that  a  cordial  trust  in 
Providence  is  never  misplaced. 

These  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  are 
indubitable ;  and  yet  how  loudly  do  ignorance  and  preju- 
.  dice  inveieh  aigainst  this  monarchy  and  point  at  him  as  a 
tyrant,  and  heaven  knows  what  beside !  Any  rational  man 
may  herefrom  estimate  the  value  of  the  abuse  of  that  crew,, 
who,  under  the  specious  name  of  reform,  cover  the  pur- 
poses of  revolution.  To  argue  with«  or  attempt  to  conviiK^ 
such  individuals  of  their  error,  would  be  but  useless  troub^j 
ibrgods  themselves  struggle  in  vain  wlfii  ifuantiv* 

How  the  Emperor,  howevet,  decided  on  dealing  widi 
those  parties  who  sought  to  injure  him,  the  following  facts 
will  testify.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  reviews  at  a 
short  distance  ftom  Peierkoffy  which  in  the  year  1833  had 
I>een  joined  by  the  Cadet-coips,  the  Emperor  invited  the 
latter  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  sdectlng  two  from  among 
them,  presented  them  to  the  Empress  with  these  words : 
"  Tnia  is  the  son  of  General  N— — ,  who  fell  at  the  stormine 
bfWarsaw  fighting  for  mv  cause;  and  thi$  is  the  son  cif 
Qolonel  N— ^  who  died  me  death  of  a  hero,  courageously 
defending  against  my  troops  the  redoubts  of  Wolna.  I 
have  promised  to  supply  to  both  the  place  of  th^r  lost  hr 
thers:  be  you  therefore  to  them  a  mother!"  This  is  ^ 
same  Emperor  of  whom  French  newspai)«rs  have  fii- 
bled  the  most  ridiculous  tales  of  sending  poor  Polish  cl^- 
dren  to  Siberia,  and  which  tales  certain  uerman  journals 
have  confidingly  repeated. 

The  Emperor  learnt  that,  in  Paris,  the  lately  deceased 
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PoKsh  Qeseral  S-^— •  had^  when  Ijring  npmi  his  de«lli-bed, 
complained  that  his  remains  would  not  be  permitted  to  rest 
in  his  native  country :  the  monarch  immediately  gave  or« 
ders  that,  at  his  own  expense,  the  body  should  be  convey- 
ed to  Poland;  the  family  of  the  deceased  had  a  considera- 
ble pension  granted  to  them  for  life ;  and  the  daughters  of 
the  landlord  who  had  kindly  attended  the  General  up  to 
the  iast  moment,  were  presented  with  valuable  gifts. 

Nicholas  is  in  &ct  a  great  monarch,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  excellent  husband  and  father.  Indeed,  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  cloud  obscures  the  domestic  felicity  of  the 
royal  couple.  The  Empress  is  an. extremely  amiable  wo- 
man, handsome,  and  majestic  in  person,  and  indeed  alto- 
gether worthy  of  the  husband  who  cherishes  her  with  faith" 
ful  devotion.  A  blooming  group  of  three  loyely  phUdreu 
surround  the  Imperial  parents. 

At  the  closing,  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Arts  and  Inventions,  the  Emperor  invited  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution  to  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  the 
ImperJaJ  host  presided,  with  bis  partner,  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander^  heir-apparent  It  is  repre* 
setkied  to  have  been  a  cheerful  and  unconstrained  fesixxity. 
When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  monarch  addressed  his 
guests,  and  said  he  would  introduce  to  them  his  other  chil- 
dren, who  were  then  fetched,  and  presented  to  the  assem- 
bly, with  whom  they  freely  mixed.  When  Nicholas  came 
to  the  young  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  six  years  old,  he 
introduced  him  to  them  with  these  words :  '^  This  is  my 
Grand  Admiral !"  and  turning  to  the  little  prince,  he  said, 
"  as  a  sailor,  you  must  show  that  you  can  climb  P'  where- 
upon the  spirited  boy,  with  lively  dexterity,  climbed  up  the 
Emperor's  shoulder,  without  any  assistance,  and  when 
there,  laid  hold  of  his  laughing  father's  head,  and  kissed 
his  face  with  the  fondest  anection. 

The  young  prince  Alexander,  seventeen  years  old,  bids 
fair  to  resemble  his  father,  both  in  physical  and  mental 
qualities.  Already  many  proofe  have  been  given  of  his 
kind-heartedness.  As  he  goes  abroad  daily,  that  moment 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  present  to  him  a  number 
of  petitions.  Among  them,  however,  it  was  frequently  found 
that  there  were  some  not  worthy  of^his  reception,  by  which 
the  Prince's  purse,  and  when  it  was  not  full  enough,  that 
also  of  the  Emperor,  were  too  often  misused,  the  latter,  there- 
fore, forbade  in  fiiture  his  son  to  accept  anymore  memorials. 
Despite  this  prohibition,  however,  the  Prince  took  home 
one  day  a  petition,  subjecting  himself,  on  the  circumstance 
being  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  to  a  very  severe  re- 
monstrance. "ThU  petition,"  pleaded  the  Grand  Duke, 
2* 
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^  wad  pr^^Bii^  to  me  by  a  poot  tnvidid  otteef,  who  hs» 
become  cripi^ed  in  bstd^  tod  wbofle  p^udon  barely  sit^ 
fices  to  prome  himself  and  family  with  a  dry  crast,  be- 
cause the  authoiities  have  refhsed  to  Iraise  his  income.  H(9 
hoped  ^roo^h  my  interceinion  to  obtain  his  object  fironx 
your  majesty,  and  I.fliought  it  in  this  case  my  duty  to  tres^ 
pass  on  your  commands. — ^for  I  am  sure  the  poor  soldier, 
who  has  fought  and  bled  for  yon.  Will  not  be  turned  away 
unheard  P* .  Thus  spoke  the  hobfe  boy,  then  in  his  twelfth 
year^  in  answer  to  the  batemal  reproaches*  1*116  Emperor 
embraced  his  son,  and  exhorted  nim  to  continue  to  follow 
(though  with  discrimination)  the  impulse  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards his  suffering  fdlow-creatures. 

One, day.  when  the  heir-apparent  who  from  childhood 
was  a  bold  equestrian,  was  out  ridii^  with  his  governor. 
General  Merder,  in  the  Marsfield,  he  dashed  aWay,  and 
sprang  over  a  very  high  gate.  The  horse,  however,  could 
not  immediatehr  recover  its  legs,  but  slipped  and  fell  on 
one  side,  throwing  off  the  Prince,  who  was  seriously  hm% 
and  remained  lying  on  the  ground  some  minutes,  almost 
lifeless.  The  General,  who  olamed  himself  Ibr  this  acci« 
dent  on  account  of  not  paying  more  attention  to  his  pupil, 
was  struck  with  such  a  degree  of  terror  as  threw  him  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness.  The  Pnnce,  who  had  meantime  recov- 
ered, became  quite  inconsolable  at  being  the  cause  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  esteemed  tutor :  day  and  night  he  moved 
not  from  the  patient's  couch;  and  when  it  was  suggested  to 
his  highness  that  since  the  ejdiausting  nightwatchmg  might 
make  him  also  ill,  he  had  better  retire,  he  refused  for  some 
time,  and  It  was  necessary  to  use  gentle  force  to  remove 
him  from  the  apartment  Kven  then,  during  the  night,  when 
he  thought  all  uie  attendants  were  asleep,  and  he  could  not 
be  observed,  he  quietly  glided  into  the  General's  room,  and 
there  passed  some  more  hours  in  this  ministry  of  affection. 
In  the  summer  of  1833, 1  was  witness  mjrself  of  the  parting 
scene  between  the  Prince  and  his  French  tutor,  M.  GiUe, 
a  Swiss,  when  thp  latter  had  received  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  his  native  country,  and  was  about  to  step  on  board 
the  Lubeck  steamboat  on  the  English  quay.  Painftilly 
did  this  separation  appear  to  affect  the  young  heir-appar- 
ent, and  for  a  long  time  after  the  vessel  had  started,  he 
stood  waving  his  handkerchief  towards  his  departing 
friend. 

*  As  we  are  now  occupied  in  sketching  the  character  of 
the  various  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  resident  at 
court,  we  oudjt  not  to  overlook  the  Emperor%  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael.  He  is  also  a  veiy  fine  looking  man, 
but  his  countenance  expresses  rather  a  gloomy  sedateness. 
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He  isy  however,  benevolent  In  tiie  highest  degree— in  fte^ 
too  much  so  for  his  finances ;  but  particiilarly  is  he  so  in* 
elined  towards  military  officers,  and  even  common  soldiers. 
Nor  is  it  on  acconnt  of  the  thajoks  that  he  may  receive  for 
his  bounty,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify.  An  offi* 
cer  of  atmlery,  of  which  corps  the  Grand  Dnke  himself  is 
coloneJ,  arrived  from  a  distant  garrison  at  St  Petersborgh. 
in  order  to  receive  the  pay  for  his  regiment  On  his  road 
back  he  stopped  one  nifi[ht  in  a  smau  town^  where  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  gamble,  and  thoughtlessly  to  risk  a  por« 
non  of  the  regimental  money  that  lay  in  his  hands.  This 
stake  he  lost  In  despair,  he  hastened  back  to  the  metro* 
polls ;  and  proceeding  to  the  palace  of  the  Qrand  Duke, 
solicited  the  adjutant  to  ^t  him  an  audience,  but  without 
announcing  his  name.  The  prince,  who  was  very  much 
occupied  at  that  moment,  desu'ed  the  adjutant  to  inquire 
the  object  of  the  officer's  visit  With  some  hesitation,  the 
latter  made  known  the  fault  he  had  committed,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  come  to  bee  the  prince  to  lend  him  tlie 
sum  he  had  lost,  in  order  tiiat  he  misht  es^ipe  from  the 
shame  and  disgrace  which  threatened  him.  When  His  Im« 
penal  Higimess  was  informed  of  this,  he  sprang  from  his 
seat,  and  was  about  to  rush  into  the  ante-chamber,  where 
the  trembling  sinner  was  waiting.  At  the  door,  however, 
he  turned  round ;  and  handing  to  the  adjutant  the  sum  spe- 
cified, said  that  "he  did  not  lend  the  monev,  but  gave  it 
him.  He  did  not  know  the  applicant;  nor  did  he  wish  tO 
learn  his  name.  A  second  nme^  he  would  not  be  thus 
snatched  from  the  disgrace  he  might  bring  upon  himseIC 
and,  therefore,  it  behoved  him  to  be  careful  or  the  future." 
The  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Dutchess  Helena, 
a  princess  of  Wurtemberg,  and  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  lives 
very  retired,  being  devotea  entirely  to  the  education  of  her 
daughters,  and  to  literature,  wherein  she  patronises  the 
Russian  and  French,  as  well  as  the  German  belles-lettres. 


CHAPTER  iV 

Runian  n^>qp»toiiiy— *  <t<*#m>iAn  ud  Treatment  of  Straogera— High  Qamhttng; 

'  Amomo  other  thhigs  highlv  agreeable  to  a  stranger  on 
visiting  the  northern  Imperial  city,  wherein  so  much  ap- 
pears that  is  unusUiO,  is  the  spirit  of  hospitality  displayed 
there,  of  Which  in  the  south  there  is  no  conception.    One 
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once  SDOW)  a  similar  disposition — namely,  Vienna:  but  thia 
virtue  has  fallen  away  in  the  Austrian  metropolis  very  con- 
siderably of  late  years.  In  St  Petersburgh^  and  still  mote 
conspicuously  in  Moscow,  (where  all  genume  old^  Russian 
customs  are  still  retained,)  Hospitality  is  manifested  in  all 
its  fulness.  Russia  is  a  country  that  does  not  stand  so 
^uch  in  the  traveller's  road,  as  Germany  and  the  more 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Europe.  Hence,  compfured 
with  most  other  large  cities,  those  of  the  great  northern  emr 
pire  have  but  a  small  influx  of  visiters ;  and  for  this  very 
reason,  namely,  the  rarity  of  strangers,  they  are  received 
and  entertained  with  a  more  cordial  welcome.  A  single 
letter  of  introduction  is  sufficient  for  any  respectable  for- 
eigner to  be  charged  with,  in  coming  to  St  Petersburgh ; 
.for  it  will  speedily  effect  his  reception  by  such  a  number  ol 
families,  as  will  enable  him  to  occupy  his  time  pleasantly 
each,  day  in  the  week.  Should  he  happen  to  possess,  in 
addition  to  respectabilitv,  any  particular  talent — if  he  plays 
on  the  piano-ibrte,  if  be  has  a  good  voice,  or  is  fond  of 
dancing — he  may  be  sure  that  his  appearance  creates  satis- 
faction, and  that  every  thing  will  be  done  to  render  his 
stay  agreeable.  The  visits  which  are  made  in  St.  Petera- 
burgh  are  not  such  as  are  made  in  Germany,  or  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  at  precise  hours  the  visiter  appears 
m  ceremonious  order,  with  speeches  of  inquiry  after  the 
health  of  the  gracious  lord  and  lady  of  the  house,  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  here  the  stranger  has  merely  to  observe  that 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  says  to  him, "  on  such  or 
such  a  day  of  the  week,  I  receive  my  friends  to  dinner  5  if 
your  time  permits,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  fail  to  come." 
On  such  an  invitation,  (which  is  meant  to  be  general,  in  the 
most  friendly  sense  01  the  term,)  one  is  at  liberty  to  appear, 
without  the  danger  of  being  considered — as  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere — too  forward  or  obtrusive.  The  dinner  hour 
is  usually  four  o'clock.  A  few  extra  covers  are  always 
ready  laid,  and  the  embarrassment  so  oflen  visible  in  a 
hostess,  when  perhaps,  accidentally,  just  as  the  soup  is  intro- 
duced upon  the  table,  an  acquaintance  drops  in,  is  never  to 
be  observed  in  a  St  Petersburgh  lady.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  the  Russian  houses,  the  so-called  "  SchsJ- 
Chen,"  which  is  served  before  dinner,  may  amply  form  the 
dinner  itself  elsewhere,  m  the  limited  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  this  "  Schalchen"  is  a  glass  of  liqueur,  taken  in 
order  to  whet  the  appetite;  but  in  the  more  ad  libitum 
sense,  it  designates  a  detached  table,  stationed  near  the 
principal  dinner-table,  on  which  all  kinds  of  piquant  things 
are  placed,  such  as  oysters,  cavier,  salami,  ic.  wherewith 
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tne  may  readily  not  only  Jtof,  imt  ako  9altU/9  tiie  aoM- 
tite.  At  this  table  the  floeslB  are  often  engaged  ewlng 
during  a  quarter  of  an  nour  upstanding^  thus  preparing 
themselves  for  the  re^^ulai:  banquet  of  several  hems  oeott* 
pation.  When  this  is  ended,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  guest 
either  to  retire  to  9pend  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  or  at 
tl&e  booie  of  any  otner  friend,  or  he  can  femaiii  and  par^ 
take  with  the  mbtHy,  and  other  visiters,  in  ^e  dish  of  tea-^ 
a  nevei^4nissing  beverage  in  every  Hussian  house.  If  he 
can  join  in  the  card  or  musical  i^artv  which  ioQows,  (hoih^ 
indeed,  are  rarely  wanting,)  so  much  the  more  is  his  com^ 
pany  estimated.  At  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  he  is  obli- 
ginay  pressed  to  take  some  more  <' trifling  refine«dmienf 
M  iSe  suppeiHToom ;  although  on  repairing  &ither,  the  hea- 
vily k>aded  table  presents  an  assortment  of  viands  evi- 
d^^  more  than  eaomxA  to  fhmish  a  trifling  species  of  en- 
tertauunent  To  this  formidable  ^splay  of  eatables  is  to 
be  added  (what  most  strangers  view  with  surprise,  but 
which  is  universal  in  Russian  good  society)  the  very  nume- 
rom  xetinoe  of  servants  in  attendatice — a  "spirit  ready  to 
do  yonr  bidding,''  being  generally  stationed  behind  each 
chair.  As  respects  the  card-|4ay&g  before  mentioned,  it 
would  l>e  well  to  advise  every  stranger,  to  Whom  it  may 
not  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  he  leaves  the  com- 
pany wdth  a  few  hundred  roubles  more  or  less  in  his  purse, 
rather  to  forego  in  Russia  this  costhr  amusement  At  a 
soirte  in  tiie  house  of  the  Austrian  €k>nsul  General,  M.  de 
K.,  where,  as  I  did  not  dance,  I  sat  down  wifli  three  gen- 
tlemen to  whiil,  I  was  not  a  little  struck  on  finding  the  point 
to  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  roubles;  to  my  satisfaction, how- 
ever, I  came  off  without  mu^h  loss. 

In  Moscow,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  stranger  is  received  even 
mere  heartily  than  at  8t  Petersburgh.  Karely  does  it  hap- 
pen that  a  traveller,  provided  with  a  letter  or  introduction 
to  any  hoicte,  has  not  apartments  offered  to  him  tiierein; 
mod  it  is  considered  an  insult  not  to  accept  this  offer. 
Hence  it  arises,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  in  both  cities— but 
more  particularly  in  Moscow— so  few  good  public  hotels  \ 
because,  owing  to  the  hospitaller  of  the  bihabitantS)  a  nu- 
merous clsBS  of  innkeepers  womd  in  a  vary  short  space  of 
timebentined. 
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CHAPTEil  V. 

TiM  Kcw-Tatf  BMMioet    Ijtinoeimda  at  the  Winter  Pabee  on  New-Teal's  JHy — 
AAkUttir  aBdCondeaceiiiioa  of  the  Bnperor. 

Dining  upon  paper  is  a  tasteless  meal,  and  yet,  in  the 
characteristic  sketches  of  a  country  or  ci^^  we  cannot  well 
avoid  some  allusions  to  eating  and  drinkmg,  partaouiaii3r 
when  we  wish  to  venture  upon  a  sketch  of  a  St  Petersburi^ 
New  Year's  day. 

The  dinner  at  Baron  C— 's  on  this  anniversary, 'pre^ 
sented  a  proof  of  the  progress  which  the  culinary  art  has 
attained  under  a  latitude  of  sixty  northern  degrees.  Whilst 
without,  the  winter  birds  hoarded  up  their  jdumage,  in  or* 
der  the  oetter  to  secure  themselves  aeainst  the  cruel  frosty 
within  the  highlv  decorated  waUs  andsaloons  of  the  baion 
reigned  the  genial  atmosphere  of  spring,  which  numberlesB 
flowers  strewed  around,  served  to  produce ;  while  on  the 
tables  were  displayed  the  luscious,  auitful  gifts  of  summer, 
and  autumn.  Here  the  astonished  eye  was  greeted  by- 
heaps  of  juicy  cherries  and  raspberries.  Certeinly,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  a  schoolboy's  slender  purse  would  not 
suffice  to  procure  him  even  a  tsLSte ;  for  the  ff ardener  has  for 
a  pound  of  these  fruits  from  10  to  15  roubles,  (8  to  10  shil- 
lings.) Young  green  peas,  beans,  or  carrots,  (if  the  epicure 
should  wish  for  them,)  may  be  had  here  in  winter  at  from  20 
to  2^  roubles^  the  small  measure :  and  asparagus,  cauli- 
flower, and  n-esh  cucumbers  are  also  procmraUe,  though 
at  no  small  cost  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  therefore, 
that  a  dinner  of  this  description  cannot  oe  given  to  fif^ 
guests  without  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  expense  incurred 
on  similar  occasions,  by  the  most  celebrated  purveyors  of 
other  capitals.  This  circumstance^  however,  does  not  seem 
much  to  trouble  the  Russian  of  h^h  rank ;  he  pays  most 
willingly  when  he  can  satisfy  his  wishes,  and  if  he  sees  that 
his  guests  relish  it  is  amply  rewarded  for  his  outlay.  Aa 
regards  the  drinking  portion  of  the  entertainment,  the 
stranger  will  likewise  not  fail  to  experience  satisfaction. 
Rhenish  wine  is  drank  least  of  all — the  gxowths  of  France, 
Bourdeaux,  and  Burgundy,  being  much  more  esteemed* 
The  consumption  of  Champai^e  is  in  Russia  so  consider- 
able, particularly  in  the  prmcipal  cities,  that  the  importa- 
tion of  the  genuine  wine  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. No  doubt,  therefore,  much  gooseberry  mixture  is 
served  in  substitution  to  parties  who  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  distinguish  the  difierence. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  the  new  year's  banquet 
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was  ended,  and  thfe  wss  coiisldered  the  fittest  time  ibr  pro- 
oeedmg  to  the  masquerade,  annuaU j  h^d  at  tiiis  epoch  in 
the  Winter  Palace  and  the  adjoining  H^rmiti^e.  In  order 
to  describe  at  large  this  curious,  and,  I  shouM  think,  per- 
fectly unique  festival,  I  should  necessarily  exceed  the  space 
fiiat  can  be  allotted  to  the  purpose  in  these  pages,  andraall, 
tfoerefore,confine  myself  to  a  characteristic  sketch.  Throuffh 
longy  almost  endless  corridors,  and  between  rows  of  ricUy 
dressed  imperial  servants,  the  company  at  length  anived 
at  the  first  saloon ;  wh^e,  around  a  grand  buff^  to  which 
ftie  plate-chests  had  abundantly  contributed  theu-  weighty, 
^Id  and  silver  ju^  and  flagons,  mostly  bearing  the  stamp 
of  past  cehturies,  the  numerous  assembly  was  paying  court 
In  the  wine,  mead,  and  confectionary,  provided  by  impe^ 
rial  command,  with  difficulty  did  we  elbow  our  way 
through  the  immense  crowd,  in  order  to  reach  the  Geor-* 

flan  saloon,  where  we  were  greeted  1^  thousands  of  wax 
^ts,  and  now  began  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely.  It 
win  sound  almost  incredible  when  I  state,  that  for  this  mail*, 
querade  above  thirty  thousand  Uckets  were  distributed! — 
but  that  seich  was  the  fact  I  can  prove  by  my  own  card, 
^rbieh  I  have  still  in  my  possession,  and  which  bears  tba 
number  twenty-nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fitly-fbur, 
while  I  have  reason  to  know  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
highest  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  admission  is  only 
granted  to  the  upper  classes ;  no  rank  is  ever  ex^uded ; 
one  meets  the  seijator  in  his  richly  brocaded  court  dress, 
and  immediately  afterward  stumbles  on  the  very  Iswoach^ 
tmMk  who  probably  had, only  an  hour  ortwo  before,  driven 
U9  in  his  sledge  through  the  city.    At  another  moment  we 

Saiss  a  princess — ^and  then  encounter  the  wife  of  a  bearded 
Lusslan  merchant,  in  her  national  costume,  her  ears  and 
ikeck  loaded  with  jewels  and  pearls ;  or  we  may  come  in 
contact  with  a  slim  Tscherkeasew,  In  his  Asiatic  mountain 
dress;  a  begowned  Bucharenian,  or  a  grave  Turk — the 
latter  singularly  contrasted  by  some  liffnt-footed  Greek, 
with  his  expressive  and  somewhat  artful  physiognomy; 
perhaps  even  a  Samojedian  may  be  met  with,  his  stature 
of  some  four  feet  surmounted  by  a  colossal  nead.  Cos- 
sacks, Georgians,  Armenians^ in  fact,  peofdeof  all  nations 
are  here  mingled  together,  producing  a  confusion  of  na-> 
tlonal  attires  which  no  other  masquerade  can  present  in  the 
whole  world.  And  these  varieties  of  costume  were  no 
doubt  genuine  and  correct,  as  we  saw  no  masks,  butmere^ 
]y  representatives  of  dozens  of  eastern  and  southern  coun- 
tries. It  is  true,  the  cimlians  appear  in  dominos,  which  by 
the  time  they  have  made  th^rway  back  through  the  crowd 
present  9  most  tattered  appeartmee. 
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Vtie  court  had  not  as  yet  appeanedi  mid  we  were  llwi^ 
fa-e  pennittBd  io  make  a  cloeer  ioepectioii  of  the  Mdoon 
iMem&g  the  theatre  in  ihe  Hermitac^  (now  fiHed  up  aa  tbe 
banqueting  hali,)  before  the  nohte  guests  arrived.  All  the 
walls  and  piUars  were  covered  with  glass  tubes  and  plateai 
of  ground  g^ass,  behind  which  were  thousands  of  lamps^ 
sparkling  and  shining  through  their  transparent  screen, 
and  reflected  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Most  de^ 
eeptively  imitated  by  silver  tinsel,  waterfalls  were  seea 
rushing  downwards,  and  fountajos  spouting  upwards* 
Imitations  also  of  natural  landscape  made  Ihe  behirider 
imagine  that,  from  this  &iry-ha]l.  he  actuaUj  viewed  the 
most  detiehttul  specimens  of  reality*  Living  thickets  ol* 
shrubs  exhaled  ut>maitic  fragrance }  and  concealed  choirs 
of  music  sent  forth  the  most  enchanting  melody.  It  was 
indeed  altogether  a  truly  wonderful  spectacle,  imbodving 
what  we  have  all  read  ol  in  our  childhood,  ip  the  ArabiaB 
tales.  Some  10,000  roubles  is  understood  to  be  the  annual 
snm  expended  on  these  dec(M*ati<ms ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  with  tiieir  help^  consHiderable  portions  of  AiscI* 
nation  may  be  readily  coloured  .1^.  T  wo  splendid^  deco- 
rated tables,  on  each  of  which  are  placed  two  hundred 
covers,  and  which  are  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  fiow^FSi 
and  rare  fruits,  stand  prepared  to  entertain,  at  a  late  hoar, 
the  court  guests.  Twelve  Moors,  richly  attired  in  the 
Turkish  costume,  and  attached  to  the  Imperial  servl^ 
await  the  appearance  of  their  ruler  in  the  crystal  haH,  and 
complete  the  magical  effect  of  this  unusual  scene. 

Making  room  for  other  curious  guests,  we  hence  re 
turned  to  the  other  saloons,  where,  however,  the  crowd  had 
meanwhile  become  still  more  dense.  It  was  now  that  a 
whisper  was  heard  to  circulate  amoaigst  the  moving  mass; 
all  eyes  were,  in  consequence,  turned  towards  the  folding 
doca«;  and  from  every  saloon  rang  fcnrth  a  lively  I^olor 
maise.  The  crowd,  which  had  previoi^sly  kept  so  close  to- 
gether that  an  apple  falling  from  the  ceiling  would  scarcely 
have  penetrated  to  the  ground,  now  suddmily  pressed  sti& 
closer,  thus  contriving  to  open  a  passage  in  the  midsL 
'The  court  .train  was,  it  seemed,  approaching.  First  ap- 
peared the  Emperor  himself  leadu^  his  consort  by  the 
hand.  He  was  dressed  in.the  rich,  eold-embroid^ed  uni- 
^rm  of  the  Chevalier  guards,  of  whfoh  corps  tiie  Empress 
H  chief;  her  Majesty  was  clad  in  tiie  national  dress  of 
Russia,  namely,  lis^t  blue  velvet,  trimmted  with  gddrhor* 
dered  safiuran.  wim  full  white  sleeves.  Upon  her  head  she 
wore  the  customary  tiara  of  crimscm  velvet,  called  Ka* 
kosch,  from  under  which  her  long  platted  hair  hung  down 
ner  back ;  her  alabaster  neck  was  enc^led  by  large  pearls^ 
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tOkd  fbe  hend-iiress  ^ttered  with  bHMaftUL  tiMkpteg  ibmca- 
selves  into  the  form  of  a  crown.  Trely,  the j  were  a  taiBt 
lestic  pair ! 

Next  came  the  heir-apparent,  dressed  like  his  fhther.  in  a 
closely  :fitting  uniform^  which  suited  most  happily  witn  fai« 
slender,  tall  fi^re;  he  escorted  his  aunt,  the  youne  and 
lovely  lidfb  of  the  Grand  Dake  Michael,  who  himsdf  fol^ 
lowed,  dressed  in  the  dark-ffreen  miiform  of  a  general  of 
artillery,  turned  up  with  black  velvet  and  gold  lace ;  he  led 
some  lady  of  the  court,  whose  name  I  know  not  To  this 
couple  succeeded  the  vouthful,  yet  manly  figures  of  the  two 
Dukes,  Alexander  ana  Ernest  of  Wurtemberg,  generals  id 
the  Russian  armv,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Emperor.  In 
the  CToup  of  noble  ladies  we  missed^  on  this  occasion,  one 
of  the  most  lovely,  namely,  the  Prmcess  Maiia,  daughter 
of  the  senior  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg.  She  had 
been  a  principal  ornament  of  the  Imperial  court,  but  had 
returned  just  before  the  festival  to  Germany,  where  now, 
as  reiraiing  Dutchess  of  Saxe-Coburgh  Gotha,  she  has 
gainea  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  are  allowed  to 
approach  her. 

After  the  Emperor  and  family  had  gone  by,  followed  sev* 
eral  noble  and  distinguished  generals,  in  their  state  uni* 
forms,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  in  the  Russian  national 
costume.    Thus  the  procession  walked  through  the  different 
saloons  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Polonaise^  and  amid 
tiie  voluntaiy,  undissembled  acclcpations  of  the  assembly. 
Scarcely  inaeed  could  any  one  withdraw  his  eyes  from  so 
magnificent  a  spectacle.    The  Emperor  and  Empress,  in 
passing  onward,  turned  and  addressed  in  the  most  gracious 
mapner  dilferent  members  of  the  crowd;  and  whoever 
participated  in  this  compliment,  appeared  enraptured  with 
the  benignant  manner  of  the  sovereign.    It  was  no  forced 
condescension,  but  bore  all  the  marks  of  sincere  afiection 
to\7ards  his  subjects — it  resembled  a  father's  conduct  to 
his  children — which  is^  in  truth,  manifested  in  all  the  ac- 
tions and  speeches  of  the  Emperor.    An  aged  Russian, 
with  a  long  oeard,  (by  his  appearance  &  tradesman  of  the 
lower  class)  whom  I  met  in  the  crowd,  turned  towards  me, 
although,  of  course,  totally  unknown  to  him.    ^  Did  you 
see,  sir,"  inquired  ne  with  joyM  face,  "  how  oar  father 
(meaning  the  Emperor)  spoke  to  me?--Ay,  and  he  patted 
me  upon  the  shoulder  too !"  added  the  garrulous  old  man, 
chuckMng  with  delight  as  he  reverted  to  the  circumstance, 
which  he  related  to  a  second  and  a  third,  and  at  length 
met  with  anotiier  to  whom  *^  our  fhther"  had  also  spoken, 
and  who  could  therefore  match  his  story  with  a  counter- 
part 
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AU  tills  mmy  be  much  less  interesting  on  paper;  bat 
whoever  has  witnessed  such  scenes  in  reality,  and  re^ 
mained  an  unmoved  spectator,  must,  indeed,  bear  a  cold 
b^urt  I  imagine,  that  even  a  revolunonist  would  become 
converted,  if  he  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  such 
a  monarch ;  consequently,  whoever  has  retained  in  his 
breast  a  love  and  respect  for  good  rulers,  to  which  class 
Nicholas  of  Russia  does  most  truly  belong,  cannot  fail  to 
be  strengthened  in  that  sentiment 

When  the  court  had  entered  the  banqueting  hall,  we 
sought,  fatigued  by  what  we  had  seen  and  experienced,  to 
gain  an  outlet  through  the  crowd.  From  the  saloons, 
where  reignecl  an  atmosphere  of  a  very  high  degree,  we 
stepped  into  the  corridor,  in  which  we  encountered  a 
freezlDg-cQld  draught  of  new-year's  air;  through  which 
alternation,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  death  himself 
might  have  been  wafting  towards  us  his  icy  breath.  For- 
tunately, however,  we  soon  found  our  servants  waiting 
with  our  fur  cloaks,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  swifUy-gliding 
sledge  drove  us  back  to  the  saloon  of  the  kind  host,  at 
whose  table  we  had  dined ;  and  here  some  warm  punch, 
together  with  the  animated  conversation  of  a  brilliant  com- 
pany, soon  banished  any  disagreeable  effects  of  our  ex- 
cursioji* 


CHAI^TER  VI. 

FeaCifBl  of  the  CoBMentioii  of  Water,  oa  the  6>18th  Juamrftitn  the  ier  ■iirte««f 
the  Nenrft— Beiha  ofEneeia   deenlineee  of  the  Rueeiaae. 

Tbb  Neva  was  at  this  period  covered  with  ice  three  feet 
in  thickness,  and,  therefore,  strong  enough  at  any  rate  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  building  of  no  veiy  great  weight. 
Behind  the  Winter  Palace,  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  I  had 
in  my  walks  some  days  previous,  noticed  a  good  many 
carpenters  engaged  upon  the  ice,  erecting  a  light  pavilion 
on  high  piles.  On  the  18th  of  January,  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  found  the  spot  covered  by  a  crowd  of 
people.  The  circular  pavHion,  supported  on  pillars  which 
were  connected  by  green  wood  lattice-work,  was  completedi 
and  a  bridee  led  to  it  from  the  shore.  Four  open  doors 
showed  wittiin  a  small  temple— -wherein  stood  an  altar, 
while  a  flight  of  steps  led  below,  to  an  opening  in  the  ice, 
level  with  the  water.  Above  was  a  dome,  sunnounted  with 
a  cross ;  ovf  /the  doors  were  placed  four  pictures  on  sacred 


fli^Jeets:  that fiieing  the  shore,  fq[»re8ented  the hapHtm  of 
mat  Saviotir  by  St  John.  The  common  people  call  tids 
fittie  templ&  in  which  ttie  anueeraiion  of  the  watertakm 
place, ''  the  Jordan.'' 

In  the  grand  palace  s^aare,  along  the  qnayj  and  ismoa 
the  Neva,  there  were  stationed  on  tbS  occasion  nearly  nfty 
thoQsand  of  the  Imperial  ffoards,  including  those  in  garrison 
at  St  Petersburgh,  as  weu  as  in  the  environs.  Anmnnme- 
rable  crowd  of  people  had  collected  together.  Meanwhile 
the  Metropolitan  Bishop  read  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  'before  the  Imperial  family  and  the  court 
Towards  midday  the  palace  gates  were  tmrown  open,  and 
a  crimson  cloth-covered  passage  led  to  the  temple  on  the 
Ice,  upon  which  the  procession  now  appeared.  First  came 
tiie  bishop  or  patriarch,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
—comprising  altcjgether  some  hundreds— clad  in  silk  and 
velvet  vesbnents,  in  many  instances  richly  decorated  with 
Jewels  and  pearls.  Amongst  these  we  noticed  several  truly 
apostoUc-looking  heads,  with  flowing  locks  falling  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  long  beards.  Crucifixes,  standards, 
sacred  images,  and  vahSible  sacerdotal  vessels  were  car- 
ried by  the  church  dignitaries,  and  both  sides  of  the  pro- 
cession were  escorted  by  attendants,  richly  dressed,  bear- 
mg  flags.  Then  followed  subaltern  officers,  of  Herculean 
stature — ^their  breasts  decorated  with  orders— canving  the 
colours  of  the  various  regiments  of  Uie  cuards.  Afterward 
appeared  the  full  choir  of  one  hundrea  men  and  boys,  in 
red  uniforms,  sin^ng  sacred  hymns  without  any  instru- 
mental accompamment  These  were  succeeded  by  pages 
bearing  wax  tapers,  and  behind  them  walked  the  Emperor 
hi  a  splendid  uniform.  If  the  weather  be  not  too  severe, 
he  is  always  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  Imperial 
family;  but  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  Empress,  with 
her  iadHes,  merely  shows  herself  upon  a  glass  balcony  be- 
fore the  palace.  The  procession  is  then  terminated  by  the 
Emperor's  adjutants  and  staff  officers. 

On  his  Majesty  entering  the  Neva  Pavilion,  Te  Deum  is 
commenced,  and  the  patriarch  consecrates  the  water  by 
dropping  a  silver  crucifix  into  it  The  regimental  colours 
are  then  besprinkled  with  the  consecrated  element;  and. 
during  this  ceremonv,  the  cannons  firom  the  ramparts  be- 
gin to  thunder  forth  their  warhke  salute  over  the  Neva. 
The  regiments  file  off  together  towards  the  Pavilion,  and 
receive  back  their  consecrated  banners.  The  ceremony 
is  then  concluded,  and  the  procession  returns  to  the  palace. 
The  whole  presents  an  imposing  scene,  particularly  if  the 
observer  can  view  it  aU.  comfortably  wrapped  up  in  a  Uiick 
tat  ^isse.    H6W  f  l)e  EmDeiror,  dressed  in  a  close  uniform 


mimit,  (b»  vMl  an  his  sidle,)  can  endwelbraearlyliitf  an 
hoar  a  codd  of  twottf-five  degreea^^r  &e  moal  pwrt  of  the 
time»  too,  bareheaded^-^Hsan  only  be  imagined  by  him  who 
knows  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  Russians.  That,  aa 
soon  as  the  procession  has  <|iiltted  the  spot,  many  super- 
stitious pnrents  dip  tbeit  eluldren,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  lata 
the  coid  element— is  the  ^^nakei  truth,"  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  A  bath  on  such  a  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  sacredness  imparted  to  the  water,  could  only  be  re« 
eonciled  by  feeling  of  pie^,  and  even  in  that  case  a  mo- 
mentary suiNOierBion  would  suffice. 

A  dec^  brought  me  towards  evening  to  the  TTUdenam 
house,  near  the  Bhie  Bridge,  in  which  extensive  building  it 
found  one  of  the  largest  of  those  agreeable  establishmenta 
so  peculiar  to  Russia.  Though  the  price  is  only  10  kofH 
ecken,  (about  a  penny,)  tiie  annual  receipts  are  very  con- 
siderable. This  will  be  understood  when  one  becomes  con-* 
vinced  of  the  indisjpensability  of  this  luxury,  even  to  tiie 
commonest  man.  The  {>oorest  Russian  would  rather  en- 
dure hunger  than  deny  himself,  at  least  once  in  the  week, 
tills  wholesome'  pleasure.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  are 
to  be  seen  whole  groups  of  men,  wcmien,  and  children  hasten-^ 
ing  to  the  baths,  canying  in  one  hand  a  thick  birch  brush, 
and  in  the  other  a  vmm  bundle  of  clean  linen.  The  love  of 
c)eanline8»  im^ed  by  tMs  universal  custom,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  extremely  creditable  to  this  northern  peopte. 
There  is  no  reireshment  more  acceptable  to  the  senses,  or 
more  saiatary  to  the  system  at  large,  than  is  that  of  the 
bath  *t  it  te  wholesome,  ramoing,  and  puri^ing.  Yet  it  is  by 
no  means  so  commonly  sought  feu*  as  might  henee  be  in- 
ferred. The  inhabitants  of  the  hotter  climates  generally 
Use  it  most;  but  here  tiie  habit  is  to  be  witnessed  among  a 
people  chaijaed  ki  almost  continual  frost 


CHAPTER  VBL 


The  Imperial  Court— t^Tl«ten;  their  Ihatitutioo— King  Otho  of  Greece;  his  Pal* 
tuae^-Matdtme  CtiUHuA ;  ter  ftdndtBtioii  «t  the  pen^rmance  of  the  Chodaten. 

EvsRv  Batmrday  morning,  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
Imperial  court  sincers  rehearse  in  Aeir  institution  on  ttker 
Moika  canal,  which,  with  its  extensive  fore-court  and  side 
imildings,  forms  almost  a  palace ;  and  I  wish,  with  all  due 
res{iect  to  the  younff  and  amiable  King  Otho  of  Oreeoe^ 
timt  his  ao^eailed  palace  at  Nasq^ia,  with  its  front  of  ^« 
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iriadows,  could  be  conwetaeniiy  eonTOied  talo  meh  « 
boilduuE  as  this.  To  the  belbre-mentioned  rehearsals  a 
card  of  admission  is  easily  obtained  from  the  director  of 
ihe  institution ;  and  on  those  days  a  select  company  gene- 
rally assembles.  One  is  here  induced  to  repeat  the  expres* 
slon  of  Madame  Catalani,  (who  once  reigned  as  queen  in 
the  kingdom  of  sounds,)  on  the  occasion  of  her  being  pres- 
ent at  a  chorus  of  these  singers.  She  is  said  to  have  ex* 
claimed  with  tears;  "Afy  song  is  but  of  this  world— but 
that  which  I  have  just  heard  is  a  chorus  of  angels !"  It  is 
certain  that  a  very  peculiar  feeling  pervades  the  audience, 
when,  without  the  accompaniment  of  any  instrument,  the 
full  choir,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men  and  b<^s,  ascend 
eradualty  from  the  softest  piano  to  the  most  overpowering 
forte;  and  then,  by  slight  modulations,  the  notes  aie  away, 
as  it  were,  in  the  distance.  Among  other  pieces,  I  heard  a 
Chrucifixus,  written  for  six  voices,  by  Lotti,  and  I  cannot 
describe  the  impression  it  made,  not  only  upon  myself  but 
upon  all  present  I  might  indec^d  be  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion, were  I  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  emotions  exci^i,  in 
the  most  visible  way,  upon  the  entire  auditory,  young  and 
old;  and  therefore  I  content  myself  with  alluding  again  to 
the  before-stated  opinion  of  the  ^eat  singer,  which  appears 
to  imbody  felicitously  my  own  judgment  What  in  other 
choirs  is  so  unpleasantly  prominenV—namely.  the  over- 
straining of  individual  voices— is  here  quite  unknown.  All 
the  mngers  are  equally  well  gifted ;  the  selection  of  them 
(mostly  from  the  peasant  classes)  being  made  with  the 
fpreatest  care. 

This  vocal  academy,  which  existed  under  Wladimir  the 
CSreat  that  is,  between  the  years  980  and  1015,  and  was 
then  termed  of  Greek  singers,  is  maintained  by  the  state, 
iMrhich  provides  for  the  improvement  of  the  students  in  every 
branch  of  musical  science ;  and  not  in  music  onlyy  but  other 
departments  of  instruction  are  added — so  that  when  a  bojr. 
in  consequence  of  ripening  years,  loses  his  voice,  he  will 
have  received  a  sufficiently  good  education  to  be  enabled 
to  serve  the  state  in  some  other  way— means  of  doing  which 
being  furnished  by  the  Emperor.  The  older  members  of  tho 
institution  receive  a  salary,  and  board  in  the  establishment^ 
and  are  not  precluded  from  marrying.    'They  are  promo- 
ted, like  other  official  persons,  according  to  gradation  of 
rank,  as  is  customary  in  Russia;  and  as  regards  the  pen* 
sioning  of  .their  widows  and  orphans,  they  are  all  placed 
on  the  same  footing.    The  more  important  Russian  em- 
bassies at  foreign  courts  are  accompanied  by  a  small  choir 
from  this  instituUon,  whose  exertions  are  required  in  order 
to  complete  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  church  ser- 
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'vice.  'Qodh  a  chofr,  fc^r  instaneie,  Is  aftaicliedtb  tte  elnmm 
of  the  Ro9si€Ui  embassy  in  Greece,  which  I  have  oft«b 
heard  there  at  l^tivais.  On  particular  grand  odcasioiis, 
as  at  Easter  in  the  year  1684,  the  officers  of  the  Russian 
fleet  stationed  atNauplia  (amateurs  of  music)  sti^ngth^ied 
the  choir.  Similar  vocal  bodies  are  attached  to  all  Russimi 
regiments,  consisting  of  soldiers  and  soldier-boys,  who  are 
obliged  to  assist  at  the  military  church  service. 
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CHAPTER   Vni. 

The  Imperial  Orphan  Asylnin— Its  beneficial  Ammgements. 

Count  Wielharski,  superintendent  of  one  Of  the  highest 
offices  at  court,  is  a  distinguished  patron  and  admirer  ot 
the  arts  and  literature ;  and  he  is  also  known  in  St  Peters- 
burgh  as  an  excellent  amateur  of  the  violoncello,  and  taste- 
ful composer.  Business  one  morning  led  me  to  his  dwell- 
ing, where  I  found  him — surrounded  by  books,  instruments, 

'  and  a  mass  of  papers— occupied  in  inspecting  the  detafls 
of  a  new  mod6l  for  a  cradle.  Most  zealously  did  he  ex- 
plain to  me  the  nature  of  the  simple  machinery,  by  means 
of  which  two  of  these  infantine  beds  might  be  put  into  mo- 
tion by  the  hand  at  the  same  time.  .  when  I  inquired,  in 
surprise,  for  whom  these  cradles  were  prepared,  I  leamt 

'  that  the  count,  besides  his  other  duties  and  engagements, 
was  Director  of  the  Grand  Imperial  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
ttiat  it  was  for  this  institution  the  machines  were  invented^ 
I  readily  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  this  nobleman  to 
visit  that  establishment,  whi4;h  is  situated  on  the  Moika  ca- 
nal, and  forms  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  district  The  in- 
stitution was  founded  by  Peter  *^he  Great,  much  extended 

'  by  his  successor,'  Catherine  the  Second,  and  since  that  time, 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  have  done  every  thing  to  render 
it  as  complete  as  possible.  A  lofly  iron  railing  separates  it 
from  the  quay  of  the  Moika,  and  here  a  military  guard  is 
stationed  to  keep  order  in  a  mass  ofbuUding,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  may  very  easily  be  ranked  in  number  with 
these  of  a  small  town.  Here  also  dwells  the  porter,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  the  children  that  are  brought,  and  to 
enter  them  in  nmnerical  order  in  the  register.  If  the  mo- 
ther stays  to  explain,  she  has  to  answer  whether  ttie  child 
is  christened,  and  if  nol^  what  name  she  wishes  to  give  it 
But  it  Is  a  condition  that  all  orphana  are  to  be  brouglit  up 


In  the  national  religion— namely,  the  Greek*  The  moflmr 
then  receives  a  ticket,  with  the  number  of  the  child  a8  en- 
tered upon  the  book,  and  .whioh  tiDudber  is  also  placed  upon 
the  neck  of  the  child,  in  order  that  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  parent  may  be  able  to  recognise  and  claun  it  This^ 
however,  can  only  be  done  by  express  permission  of  the 
Smpress,  (as  patroness  of  the  institution,)  to  obtain  which 
the  motber  must  show  that  she  possesses  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  the  child.  Pregnant  women  are  aUow^- 
ed  to  enter  and  remain  here  during  their  confiuement }  and 
when  they  ieel  themselves  strong  enough^  ue  permitted  to 
leave  the  faouae,  no  inquiry  being  ever  made  AHer  their 
name.  At  firs^  one  m^t  suiq^MMie  that  an  institution  ao 
liberal  would  work  ill  as  regards  mcM'ality  i  but  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  in  St  Petersburi^  is  comparatively 
less  than  in  any  other  extensive  citv.  _  it  .is  calculated  that 
in  this  asylum  three  thousand  children  aipe  annually  r^ 
•cetved.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  infants  of  fourteen  dajw  old 
•are  strong  enough  to  thrive  without  very  peculiar  care  and 
uninterrupted  attention,  they  are  sent  out  to  nurse  in  the 
country.  In  their  Iburth  year  they  are  received  into  the 
.eiiementary  school,  in  the  chateau  G^schinas  and  here 
their  respective  powers  of  mind  are  estimated,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  should  be  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  the  me- 
chanic, the  artist,  or  the  professon  For  this  purpose,  they 
are  brought  back  ii^  the  asyhim,  where  talented  instruci- 
ers  impi^  to  those  selected,  the  necessary  education  ia 
.  all  branches  of -knowledge,  and  prepaife  some  of  them  for 
^Uie  university.  Others  are  bound,  generally  in  their  twelfth 
'year,  to  serve  an.  apprenticesbip  to  artists  or  mechanics. 
The  girls  are  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  aooording  to 
their  abilities  are  brought  up  as  governesses,  or  ins^ucted 
in  other  pro(essi<ms. 

The  attention  and  cleanliness  observed  throughout  the 
whole  institution  are  highly  praiseworthy.  Ho  strictly,  in- 
deed, is  the  latter  principle  fdopted,  tiiat  the  cradles  are 
made  with  iron  wire ;  as  in  wooden  ones  insects  mi^ht  be 
engendered.  It  is  doubtless  hard  to  stand  alone  in  the 
world,  witliout  parents  or  relations ;  still  the  lot  of  these 
.poor  orphans  is  not  the  moat  melancholy,  since  the  Em- 
peror acts  the  part  of  thehr  father,  and  the  fimpress  that  of 
a  carefhl  mother,  as  she  proves  by  her  frequent  visits  In 
this  often-denounced  land  of  barbetrians^  care  has  evea 
been  taken,  to  .provide,  for  the  convalescent  invalids,  an 
agreeable  countiy-house.  in  order  to  afford  every  iaciUtjr 
for  the  recovery  of  ^eir  health. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

jBd  lito  T^raiinWM— Th«  iMweblaeliiks  aad  die  Wwilraa   The 

Op«*^i»«—  and  th«  RwtiBioii— Hie  Kueriui  llerehaat  tai  Ooelinal-IhffQr— Mnaieb 
flbigiiigi  end  Demsee  of  the  Kniilin  People. 


It  pLve  me  much  pleasure,  durii^  my  sojoiim  in  Rnssia, 
to  obser^  the  common  man  in  his  national  pecnliaritiefl. 
What  chiefiy  strilLes  the  stranger,  is  the  skill  and  capacitf 
of  the  Russian.  It  is  a  w^  known  fact  that  the  hands  o€ 
regiments  are  formed  of  peasants,  who  perhaps  never  be- 
fore saw  the  instmmentiiHiich  in  the  course  Of  a  short  time 
fhey  plaf  witti  great  perfection.  The  music  master  says 
to  the  lecmit,  ^yon  must  blow  that  instrument !"  and  the 
Russian  blows  it  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
musical  capaci^  is  probably  afforded  by  the  Russian  horn 
players,  who,  if  we  mistake  no^  are  now  making  the  mu- 
sical tour  of  England,  and  consist  of  about  thirty  perform- 
ers. The  size  of  their  instruments  varies  nrom  some 
inches  to  some  feet,  and  each  player  blows  one  note  only. 
Nevertheless,  they  execute  daborate  musical  compositions, 
which  must  be  considered  as  almost  incredible,  consider 
ing  tihe  intricacy  of  the  pauses  of  each  individual  horn 
The  natural  and  innate  capacity  of  the  people  for  music 
and  singing  may  perhaps  contribute  to  produce  this  effec^ 
for  sineing  is  the  continued  occupation  of  the  Russian. 
With  wnatever  he  may  be  busied,  he  constanUy  sings — and 
generally  ballads  which  have  a  slow  time — with  mel)ow 
notes.  But  this  capacity  or  skill  exhibits  itself  also  in  every 
other  respect  An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  apprenticed 
several  of  his  vassals  to  different  mechanics  and  artists  in 
St  Petersburgh.  His  saloon  was  ornamented  by  one  of 
them  who  had  been  about  three  years  with  a  painter,  and 
tile  ceiling  was  so  well  executed,  that  connoisseurs  were 
perfectiy  astonished.  With  how  many  tools  does  not  the 
carpenter  of  other  countries  go  to  work,  whilst  the  Russian 
has  at  his  girdle  (Kuschak)  nothing  more  than  an  axe,  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  and  with  this  he  does  every  thing,  even 
the  carved  ornaments  of  wooden  buildings.  If  he  wants  a 
plummet,  he  fastens  a  strinff  to  his  axe,  and  thereby  per- 
forms aU  his  operations.  When,  subsequently,  I  lodged  at 
the  Hotel  de  Londres  in  the  Palace  Square,  I  have  fire- 
quentiy  watched  for^  hours  the  erecting  of  the  booties  for 
the  public  festivals  of  the  carnival,  and  could  scarcely 
comprehend  how  the  cheerful  singing  mechanic  executed, 
with  his  axe  alone,  all  the  varied  carvings  witii  which  the 
roof  and  balcony  of  the  booths  were  decorated. 


A  pteaencB  ef  mind  «MiroKunatiDgio  raakneM  \»  vkp 
Aot  UQOsaal  in  the  Russian.  As  such  we  may  consider 
wkat  msglit  not  inappropriately  be  caUed  the  ^Balance,.'* 
whereby  they  escape  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  death.  I 
Jiare  never  observed  that  th^  erected  scaflSoIding  to  white- 
wash even  a  large  house.  The  mode  they  adopt  is  the  ibl- 
lowing:  above,  either  beneath  the  roof,  or  in  an  attic  win- 
dow, a  po^.is  placed  with  a  pulley  attached  to  it,  through 
which  a  cord  passes^  so  that  toe  two  ends  reach  the  ground. 
To  one  end  is  affixed  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood,  and 
vpon  this  the  Russian  seats  himself  straddttne  across  it; 
and  then  fastening  himself  round  the  bo4^  to  the  rope,  he 
•hangs  the  vessel  containing  the  colour  t^^ig  seat^  and  the 
brush  with  its  long  handle  he  sticks  in  his  ^dle,  while  by 
the  other  end  of  me  cord  he  moves  himself  up  and  down 
at  pleasure.  When  he  has  reached  the  requisite  place,  he 
wiens  this  cord  to  his  seat,  and  then  commences  both 
woiidng  and  singing,  upon  his  insecure  and  vibratory  post 
With  his  feet  he  moves  himself  laterally  as  far  as  he  pos- 
sifofy  can.  We  must  indeed  readily  admit,  that  this  pro- 
cednre,  althou^  simple,  is  adequate. 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  Russian  waterman  climb  down 
the  granite  banks  of  the  Neva,  to  reach  his  boat^  or  to  &uit- 
en  it  to  the  iron  ring  of  the  shore.  Clinging  with  the  tips 
of  his  hands  and  feet  to  the, almost  imperceptible  divisions 
of  the  morticed  squares,  the  fellow  seemed  to  stick  to  the 
stone.  Erring,  even  a  ma^r's  width,  would  have  precipi- 
tated him  into  the  waves;  this,  however,  he  does  not  fear 
In  the  least,  but  still  singing,  he  thinks  matters  could  not 
be  more  convenient  for  mm.  He  will  even  take  his  siesta 
upon  the  panspet  of  the  riv^,  which  is  no  more  than  about 
4  fi>ot  broad,  and  here  tranquilly  reposes  in  the  sunshine, 
thoQ^i  a  sini^  restless  motion  in  his  sleep  would  wake 
him  m  a  cold  bath.  But  according  to  his  ideas,  this  is 
clearly  impossible.  Should  any  one  warn  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  rallies  very  tranquilly  ''  Neboss !"  (Do  not  §^9^  I) 
and  this  <'  Neboss"  always  bears  him  throng.— I  one  dav 
went  with  an  iMWoeM^Mk  (haduiey  driver)  in  hie  small 
sledge  to  a  distant  suburb :  the  road,  pasaingthrough  Mow- 
iaverieej  was  extremely  un^easant,^  ^^^^'tf^^^^^*'' 
vehicle  every  a  ^     '"*^  "  *   "'*'        ^  "«o-^^»« 

panied  perhaps 

I  repeatedly  cal  ,  ui 

smiling  repy  of  my  driver,  perched  upon  his  narrow  and 
vibratfiig  seat  At  last  I  lay  prostrated  wjj^h  the  whole 
ai&lr  in  the  snow,  and  with  my  feet  entangled  in  the  lur  of 
the  sledge.  I  raved  and  swore.  But  with  bis  tranquil 
^Neboss"  he  lilted  up  both  me  and  the  sledge,  and  tnen 


drove  on:  ft  is  a  feet  that,  when  flie  son  in  flie  sprii^^liad 
already  rendered  ihe  ice  very  tinsaft,  so  that  police  were 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  Neva  to  prohibit  the  croftsteg,  a 
common  Russian,  singine  his  ballad,  undertook  the  perilous 
pass.  Upon  arriving  at  me  opposite  side,  he  observed  that 
the  police  were  prq;>aring  to  greet  him  with  stripes.  ^  Ne 
boss !"  says  he;  mugfaing,  and  taming  round  aqd  reerosa 
ing  the  crackling  surface  to  the  shore  he  had  come  from, 
he  e8cap€^d  the  attention  of  the  guards. 

Upon  the  raising  of  the  column  of  Alexandei^  one  of  the 
rollers  used  in  the  operation  cauehtthe  hand  of  a  labooi^r, 
and  threatened  to  draw  the  whole  body  of  the  man  slowly 
beneath  the  terrific  weight,  which  would  inevitably  have 
crushed  him.  A  Russian  carpenter,  standing  close  by,  in- 
stantly seized  his  sharp  axe,  and  callinff  out^Neboss!"  at 
one  blow  struck  off  me  poor  creature's  arm :  he  was  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  speedily  re- 
covered ;  and,  as  well  as  his  resolute  amputator,  received 
a  life  annuity  of  five  hundred  roubles  each. 

The  Russian  is  any  thing  but  savage ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  overflows  with  kindness.  This  is  most  evident  fh>m  ma 
conduct  durinff  inebriation,  when,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, the  truth  develops  itself  Let  a  couple  of  these 
bearded  fellows,  who  have  been  copiously  sacrificing  to 
Bacchus,  be  watched  along  the  street  The  one  is  tho- 
*roi:^hly  drunk,  the  other  about  half-seas  over.  The  latt^ 
now  considers  it  strictly  his  duty  not  to  quit  his  aknost 
motionless  companion.  Thus  both  serpentine  along  the 
pavement,  occasionally  falling,  on  which  occasions  the  one 
laboriously  recovers  his  leas  By  the  assistance  of  the  wall 
of  a  house,  and  then  goes  u>  assist  his  companion.  They 
cautiously  get  out  of  the  way  of  every  one  they  meet,  and 
the  least  drunken,  from  time  to  time,  urges  the  other  to  con- 
duct himself  properly,  and  make  a  genteel  salutation,  as  a 
person  of  consequence  is  approachmg.  This  salutation  is 
always  excessively  burlesque,  and  generally  terminates  in 
the  drunken  fellows  losing  their  equilibrium,  and  again 
falling  down.  Indecency  or  rudeness  is  never  heard.  On 
the  contrary,  among  Russians  politeness  is  customary. 
Even  when  a  couple  of  common  labomers  or  coachmen 
meet,  they  often  civilly  take  off  their  hats,  and  make  the 
most  complimentaiy  inquiries,  bowing  and  scraping  all  the 
time. 

This  politeness  naturally  increases  with  the  d^ree  of 
drunkenness.  At  first  there  is  a  firiendly  and  pleasing  dia- 
togue,  and  kind  inquiries  about  each  family;  but  upon  ia- 
creMed  intoxication,  embraces  follow,  with  ''Fondve  me, 
my  dear  brother,  if  I  have  ever  offended  you  I"  wS  at  ImI 


vmndfiii  tews  stream  over  the  chedu,  and  IxHIi,  |rrlimy% 
tink  beneath  the  table  tos^ether.  But  the  more  obfltreperoui 
iboieries  practised  in  other  parts  are  never  observed  here: 
and  shoiudy  which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  any  disqpiats 
take  plaee,  and  require  the  intervention  of  the  police,  tiie 
disturbers  of  the  peace  are  taken  to  the  watch-house,  wnere 
they  sleep  off  their  intoxication,  and  the  next  day  they 
are  made  to  sweep  for  an  hour  or  two  some  of  the  public 
places,  with  a  large  white  cross  upon  their  backs.  But,  as 
we  have  before  said,  this  seldom  happens.  Drinking  and 
singing  are  both  identified  with  the  nature  of  the  common 
Russian,  and  one  day  at  least  in  the  week  do  they  dedicate 
to  jovially.  My  servant,  Iwan,  when  I  hired  him,  made  it 
a  condition  that  I  should  allow  him  to  visit  the  public  tavern 
(Kaback)  on  the  Sunday— '<  You  will  be  satisfied  with  me, 
sur,"  said  he,  '<  and  I  will  serve  you  faithfully  and  honourap 
hly,  but  on  Sundays  I  must  go  to  the  Kaback,  and  drink,  or 
I  shall  die."  The  good  fellow  kept  his  word ;  he  was  faith* 
fill,  willing,  and  unwearied,  in  my  service ;  but  when  I  re- 
turned home  on  Sunday  evening,  I  was  sure  to  find  him 
senseless  in  his  room.  If  mv  figure  happened  to  glimmer 
through  his  offuscated  eye,  he  would  drawl  forth,  ^^Wino- 
wat  1"  (I  am  in  fault!)  which  I,  indeed,  could  believe  with- 
out his  assurance. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  snow,  in  addition  to  the 
multitude  of  IswoschUchiks  who  dwell  in  St  Petersbur^^ 
hundreds  of  persons  arrive  from  a  distance  of  even  forty 
or  &fty  miles  with  small  gayly  coloured  sledges,  each  drown 
by  one  horse.  In  perfect  content  each  Wanka,  (the  di- 
mmutive  of  Iwan,  as  Johnny  is  of  John,)  as  he  is  numer- 
ously called,  returns  in  the  spring  back  to  his  village,  with, 
perhaps,  a  hoard  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  roubles,  or  fre- 
quentfy  more. 

These  Wankcu  will  drive  a  long  distance  in  the  city  for 
a  trifle.  During  one  of  such  trips  I  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  gray-bearded  driver,  in  which  he  assured  me 
he  had  saved  nearly  two  hundred  roubles  in  a  couple  of 
years,  and  hoped  this  winter  to  complete  that  sum,  as 
he  wanted  it  to  purchase  a  substitute  for  his  son,  who  was 
a  si^dier,  and  whom  he  required  at  home  in  his  busi- 
ness. These  substitutes  the  Finlanders  suppily.  It  may 
be  imagined  that,  knowing  such  an  object,  I  willingly  paid 
somewhat  more  than  was  agreed  on,  and  received  cordiiU 
thanks  in  return. 

On  the  first  of  May,  I  hired  a  one-horse  Droichm  to  ride 
to  a  popular  festival  held  in  the  Catherinenhof,  a  villa  at  a 
short  aistance  from  the  Gate,  and  had  agreed  wi^the 
Iswoschtschflt  to  pay  a  rouble.    But  xi»t  vmhin  the  Qate 


iMM  gfl»itoHMitim«  dtopiyed  tie,  telHl&g  tte  thttfc  oiidy  noM 
e<^tmg;es  coqM  pass  an;  and  no  hirecT  vehicles.  I  there'' 
ioKe  deducted  from  hss  pay  twenty^  copeks,  which  he  aliow^ 
hd^  although,  it  is  true,  with  a  sorro^^I  grimace.  "  I  must 
be  satisfied  with  it;"  said  he,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  "  yet 
youi^ould  not  have  done  so,  for  you  can  better  dispense 
with  twenty  roubles  than  I  with  twenty  copeks.  I,  poor 
wretch,  and  my  horse,  must  work  hard  to  earn  our  daily 
l»read.  That  you  should  have  considered,  sir,  and  you 
would  not  then  have  deducted  the  trifle  from  my  fare.** 
One  must  have  an  iron  heart  if  one  did  not,  upon  so  mod- 
erate a  reproof  expressed  in  so  plaintive  a  tone,  purchase 
ft  smilhig  countenance  with  a  pair  of  copper  coins. 

Goodness  of  heart  exhibits  itself  in  the  Russian  in  his 
mode  of  treating  animals.  Let  only  anxinemployed  Wanka 
be  observed  in  the  evening,  who,  in  sharing  a  piece  of 
bread  with  his  beast,  conscfitarily  addresses  him—"  Thou 
must  content  thyself*  with  a  little,  my  nag!  I  have  mjrself 
not  much,  but  willihgly  share  it  with  you.  My  earnings 
are  not  great ;  but  wiftter  is  still  lon&  and  in  spring  we 
shall  have  mustered  together  a  few  roubles,  and  will  return 
to  dear  home.  Thou  shalt  then  rest  thyself  and  live  upon 
dainties — for  thou  shalt  have  as  much  white  oats  and  green 
clover  as  thou  wilt  Do  not  then  despair,  oee,  yonder 
comes  a  gentleman,  and  he  will  certainly  hire, us  P  and  he 
now  suddenly  turns  to  the  stranger,  ofiers  him  his  sledge, 
and  is  satisfied  with  his  small  earnings. 

Diuing  my  winter  journey,  I  have  often  amused  myself 
with  such  a  conversation  between  a  driver  and  his  horses. 
We  might  then  hear,  "Fy,  fy,  old  brown  one,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  be  so  idle !  Look  at  the  gelding,  he  is  smaller 
than  you,  and  yet  runs  better.  You  will  soon  make  me 
cross,  and  I  shall  then  be  forced  to  beat  you.  Blows  hurt 
you,  hdrk !"  (He  then  strikes  the  sledge  with  the  whip,  and 
continues.)  *So,so,  old  brown  one!  that's  all  right  Now 
you  run  well.  When  we  arrive  you  shall  have  a  good  feed ! 
Run!  run!  I'll  sing  you  an  amusing  song!"  He  now 
commences  singing;  and  it  seems  actueOly  as  if  the  animals 
understood  him. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  in  the  year  18fi33,  when  I  was 
making  ai  courier-trip  from  St  Petersburgh  to  Constantino- 
ple—I  think  it  happened  in  the  government  of  Kiew— the 
ahready  tired  horses  could  not,  with  all  their  exertions,  drag 
my  carriage  ud  a  hill,  covered  with  smooth  ice.  Haste  was 
impdrtaht,  and  I  myself  not  in  the  best  humour.  I  there- 
fore desired  the  postillion,  in  harsh  words,  to  urge  the 
horses  still  more.  "  Strike  mc,  sir,  if  you  are  angry,''  said 
the  man,  «my  horses  do  their  utmost  without  bl^.    But 


yoii  ii^y  easHy  see,  that  witii  the  reiy  best  indent  HMy  eia- 
not  drag  us  up !"  I  convinced  mysdf  that  the  ffood-natvrsd 
fellow  was  right,  and  then  wiHingiy  waited  till  ne  had  fttch- 
hd  other  horses  from  a  neighbourmg  village. 

But  it  also  appears  as  if  the  animals  were  sensible  of  tiie 
affection  of  thdr  masters.  Thus,  in  St.  Petersbmrgh,  the  equi- 
pages which  have  taken  their  masters  to  the  theatre  remain 
exposed  to  the  open  sky  until  they  return  home.  In  the 
severest  cold  weather,  I  have  often  seen  at  night  the  little 
postUlion,  who  guides  the  leaders,  sleeping,  either  stretched 
out  and  balanced  upon  his  horse,  or  seeking  protectloil 
ih>m  the  falling  snow  beneath  its  beUy.  and  even  its  legs-^ 
the  horses  standing  quite  stOl,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb  the 
boy.  In  front  of  the  large  theatre  in  St  Petersbiurg^,  there 
are  two  projecting  roo&  of  tin,  which  rest  upon  iron  pillars^ 
and  are  surroundefd  by  stone  seats.  Beneath  these  roofs 
in  winter,  and  during  the  time  of  performance,  large  fires 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  government  Here  both 
coachmen  and  their  horses  throng  to  warm  themselves. 
The  bearded  fellows  gossip  and  jes^  and  in  their  usual  wav 
address  a  few  words  to  their  horses,  who  look  on  with 
bright  and  friendly  eyes,  as  if  they  were  attentively  listen* 
ing  to  tiie  conversation. 

To  observe  the  genuine  Russian  middle  class  of  society. 
one  must  take  a  walk  to  the  Oostinai-Dworj  (tiie  Exchange,) 
situated  in  the  Newski  Prospect ;  the  arcaae  which  forms 
the  circuit  of  this  irregular  square  re(][uiring  at  least  half 
an  hour  to  traverse,    in  the  shops,  which  occupy  two  sto- 
ries of  the  arcade,  whatever  object  one  may  wfrh  to  pur- 
chase can  be  found.   The  merchants  are  genuipo  Russians, 
with  long  beards,  and  attired  in  blue  caftans.    We  here 
again  wftness  a  proof  of  their  capaci^rin  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages.  The  majority  of  clerks  flM^^*"®?  w®' 
the  passenger  in  either  Russian,  German,  F***«2<^V^  ;?'?§" 
lish,  to  persuade  him  to  purchase.    But  in<fle  wwnnef- 
Dvxyr,  to  avoid  being  probably  cheated  Jf  ?JKi°? J^ 
chases,  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  acqualntad  ^„^®  "J  «^ 
of  dealing  with  Russian  tradesmen.    la  a^/i?r2Snr  rv^ 
gent  invitation  of  the  merchant  stan^ng^^^K^ 
must  upon  entering,  cast  an  ^derya)j;^«^j^^^*5^ 
goods.  The  pnce  must  be  as^ed.  «       j^       ^^       ^j^ 
cheap,  sir,"  answers  the  mercha^^    enoSnous  cbet  "for 
roubles.    One  must  tiien  laug^ou  are  mistaken,  sir,*'  says 
such  bad  Russian  articles."       ^^^^^  assurance,  « it  Is  not 
^e  old  bro wn^ard,j^>     J^^  p,    ^^  ^^y  here  intercar 
Russian,  but  true  Ger^^^ft^^J^^  are  qutte  as  elegant  and 
SSi^fas^fo'iSIS  SJS^bSrSS  are  Sss  duraWe^  wh^ 
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Iftls.  flMt  ttMMe  made  mGcrmaoy  are  frequeatiy  ^id  three 
ttmed  as  much  for.  The  purchaser  doubts,  and  Justly,  the 
warranty^  of  the  seller,  and  at  once  bids  ten  roubles.  The 
Russian  now  becomes,  we  might  almost  say^  more  cour- 
leoos,  as  his  reply  indicates.  "  O,  Batuschka,  (little  father, 
an  appellation  which  in  friendly  converse  he  prefers  to  sir,) 
Batuschka,  that  is  too  little T'  One  quits  the  shop;  the 
Hussian  follows,  and  cries,  "Give  twenty  roubles,  Ba- 
tuschka." "  la  boische  niet  dam,  niet  adin  kopek !"  (I  will 
not  give  more,  not  a  single  kopek.)  "  Fifteen,  dear  Ba- 
tuschka !"  says  the  seller.  The  purchaser  remains  silent, 
and  goes.  "  Come,  Batuschka."  sighs  the  Russian,  taking 
the  purchaser  by  the  arm — ana,  leading  him  back  into  the 
warehouse,  the  bargain  is  setUed.  That  this  is  absolute 
knavery,  as  many  travellers  have  affirmed,  does  not  dis- 
tinctly strike  roe.  No  one  is  forced  to  pay  the  required 
grice,  while  it  is  the  tradesman's  cue,  which  is  based  on 
iterest,  to  ask  it  The  German  and  French  merchants  do 
the  same,  there  being  only  this  difference,  that  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  escape  so  easily  with  the  latter  as  with  the 
Russian.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  German  work — at 
least,  with  regard  to  furniture—- is  very  great  in  St  Peters- 
burgh;  and  this  prejudice  is  loudly  attested  by  the  fortunes 
accumulated  by  German  mechanics  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Their  goods  are  by  no  means  so  much  better  as 
the  difference  of  price  between  them  and  Russian  work 
would  kidicate ;  as,  for  instance,  I  purchased  in  a  Russian 
stall  in  the  GoBtinoirDwor  an  elegant,  large  mahogany  wri- 
ting-desk, with  several  drawers,  and  the  surface  covered 
'^ffj.g'^en  baize,  for  twenty-five  roubles,  (about  twenty-five 
?  «  i'^^  for  which  a  German  manutacturer  would  cer- 
tainly have  asked  me  three  guineas;  and  I  was  contented 
with  my  purchase. 

Duringthe  forenoon,  buyers  throng  on  foot,  on  horse- 
DacK,  and  111  equipages,  to  the  Gostinoi-Dwor.  In  the  after- 
S^^'^  "ili^^^rowded.  The  merchants  are  then  seen  sit- 
SSL  H^J?^**  ^der  the  arcade,  drinking  tea,  and  passing 

-J^ !L«^I.^  playing  at  draughts,  a  very  favourite  game 
among  them  5  >^_i^%^i,.^i,  oSoJ^Vkoj,.  ii^«  ^r  o«;«.oie  ia 


S^^fiSS^  ^l^^-.^window8,  indeed  wherever  they 
can  una  a  place ol  flaelteivrpK*»««  ^l\^A»  «..^  ^^^^^^^^a  ^^a 
•pared  by  kuaaians,  who^ifcf  S.^t  Tl.~^«f^ 
crednessf  as  the  Holy  Gh<wta^*e£L*"?J  i*T»  1^  ^> 
a  dove.  At  twUight,  for  fear  ^^SSfef  ti?,.M  h^^/ii 
stroy  milUons  of  property,  the  eS^*^^  "^^  ^^%  t. 
arcade  croaeed  by  cords.    Within  thelci^^et'd^  151 


lecnred  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  admit  of  theiir  raodng  to 

a  certain  distance^  to  prevent  the  approach  ofuieyaa. 
Watchmen  are,  besides,  continually  alert  within  the  building 

We  have  already  noticed  the  attachment  of  the  Russians 
to  music  and  singing:  we  will  here  devote  a  tew  words  to 
their  love  of  dancing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  national.  The  mu- 
sical accompaniment  to  dancing  generaUy  consists  of  a 
BaUaika,  a  sort  of  small  guitar,  with  a  long  neck  and  only 
two  strings,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  bass,  and  upon  th« 
superior  one  the  melody  is  played.  The  dance,  executed 
by  two  persons,  a  ^outh  and  a  maiden,  is  often  Ml  of  grace. 
The  latter  moves  m  short,  sliding  steps,  while  the  lad  fol- 
lows quicker  or  slower,  as  the  sentiment  which  the  music 
expresses  may  require.  The  pining  desire  of  the  lover, 
the  diffidence  of  the  beloved,  their  meeting,  his  entreating 
her  to  hear  him,  her  cold  repulse,  the  increasing  passion 
of  the  youth,  the  coquetry  of  the  msiden,  the  pretended 
flight  of  the  swain,  her  regret,  and  ^adual  yielding,  in 
which  she  with  much  expression  exhibits  increasing  ten- 
derness in  her  glances,  until  at  length  they  hold  each  other 
in  embrace — in  short,  uie  entire  dance  is  a  little  romance^ 
represented  with  natural  truth. 

Young  men  and  maidens  also,  upon  certain  occasions, 
dance  the  centre  dance,  which  they  accompany  with  their 
voices,  without  any  instrument.  Solo  dances  are  frequent 
among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  in  which  they  develcm 

treat  corporeal  elasticity.  Lastly,  the  ziganka  is  a  wild, 
ery  measure,  bordering  upon  a  sensual  riot,  which  is 
danced  by  the  gipsies,  who  are  found  in  Russia  in  great 
multitudes,  and  from  whom  bands  of  dancers  come  into 
the  cities,  where  they  exhibit  their  art  at  the  evening  par- 
ties of  the  nobility.  In  these  bands,  damsels  are  seen  of  the 
most  attractive  beauty,  which  is  still  further  increased  by 
their  fantastic  and  tasteful  costume.    The  musical  accom- 

Saniments  to  their  dance  are  wild  and  striking.  The 
ancers  also  frequently  accompany  themselves  with  a  small 
tambarine,  and  with  the  so-called  "Loshki,"  which  con- 
sists of  two  wooden  spoons,  the  handles  of  which  are  fiir- 
nished  with  small  bells,  and  are  forcibly  struck  together. 
In  St  Petersburgh,  these  national  dances  are  frequently  in- 
troduced as  an  interlude  at  the  theatre,  and  are  admuraWy 
executed  by  the  members  of  the  corps  de  bajlett 


CHAPTER  X 

itiitinlHii.  tlM  ftnatiaii  0Mrnival->Tli6  Imperial  SUdins  Mountain  in  the  Utmd 
JWoiiw   flnrnwin  MaiQuemde— Ant  ConceitB. 


Or  MaslinitsBa,  fhat  is  to  say,  the  last  week  before  the 
forty  df^8,  the  Easter  fast  commences;  and  the  large 
apace  ofgronnud  comprising  the  Isaac's,  the  Admira1ty,and 
me  Palace  Squares,  and  upon  which,  for  the  last  fortnight, 
booths,  tents  for  refreshment,  and  Russian  mountams, 
have  been  erected,  begins  to  fill  with  a  great  multitude. 
Formerlv,  the  site  of  this  popular  festivity  was  the  icy  sur- 
foce  of  the  Neta. 

But  in  1834,  althou  j[h  four  feet  thick,  yet  it  was  feared, 
that  a  sudden  westerQr  thawing-wind  might  make  a  dan- 
gerous end  to  the  whole  sport,  and  therefore,  the  wooden 
city  was  built  uiK>n  a  more  firm  and  solid  foundation.  For 
eight  days  ihe  citizens  live  upon  this  place  in  one  uninter- 
rupted scene  of  pleasure  ana  enjoyment,  but  for^  days  of 
ielMenial  must  succeed  it — One  of  their  chief  diversions 
consists  in  the  Sliding  Mountains.  A  scaffolding,  fifty  feet 
high,  and  formed  of  planks,  bears  a  covered  balcony,  dec- 
brated  with  flags  of  various  colours,  behind  which  a  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  it  In  front,  a  bridge,  ten  feet  wide, 
descends  on  an  inclined  plane ;  it  is  placed  at  an  angle  or 
forty-five  de^ees,  and  extends  to  the  ^ound.  This  bridge 
is  covered  with  large  squares  of  ice  which  have  water  fre- 
Quently  poured  over  them,  so  that  the  surface  becomes  per- 
fectly smooth.  And  this  is  also  c<mtinued  on  the  ground 
itself,  to  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  descent  One  then  goes  with  a-  small  narrow 
sledge  and  the  guide  to  the  summit  The  guide  seats  him- 
self straddling  upon  the  sledge,  takes  the  party  wishing  to 
descend  between  his  feet,  and  slides  down.  The  grade 
bends  himself  so  far  back  as  almost  to  touch  the  ice,  and 
gmdes  the  sledge  on  each  side  with  his  hands,  which  are 
covered  with  a  thick  pair  of  strong  leather  gk)ves.  The 
rapidi^with  which  the  descent  is  made  is  tremendous,— 
the  swinness  being  continued  to  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  path  underneath,  but  it  produces  much  sport 
when  once  the  fear  is  overcome. — There  are  four  such  Ice- 
mountains,  which  are  completely  besieged  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening. 

Swings  (Kalscheli)  also  take  a  prominent  rank  among 
the  amusements.  They  are  either  me  customary  ones  used 
in  other  countries,  or  are  so  constructed  that,  between  two 
posti^  ft.  boriaontal  pillar  Is  longitudinaUy  traveled  by 


ftor  poles  in  pairs.  ^  Between  the  £>iir  ends  of  tfaisedMbis 
poles  moveabie  seats  are  placed,  in  each  of  idiicb.  an 
anuH-oiK  coo]rie  eeneraJ^  take  their  seats.  It  apneais 
a  neck4>reakine  a&ir  to  see  this  in  full  swinir;  in  eenmL 
the  shouting  ofthe  riders  is  accompanied  hymQ&.  com- 
monly that  of  the  clarionet  In  the  booths  amus^nt  is 
provided  for  the  populace  by  means  of  confnrers,  wild 
animals,  puppete^  wax  models,  Ac.  In  a  Camera  Olh- 
scara— in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  wbole  nel^bour- 
hood  is  reflected  in  miniatare--I  met  an  old  Russian  ^^^m^ 
who  was  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  place.  She  was  de* 
l^ted  to  observe  the  representation  of  her  husband  in  the 
throng.  Suddenly  she  shrieked  out,  "  Batoschka  I  Batusch- 
ka !  git  on,  they  are  stealing  your  pocket-book !"  which  was 
actually  the  case  about  three  hundred  feet  from  tiie  booth, 
and  which  she  saw  reflected  here.  In  her  conftisiony  she 
at  first  endeavoured  to  stop  the  fi|pire  of  the  despoiler,  but 
when  the  terrific  loss  of  her  husband's  pocket-boOk  brought 
her  back  to  her  soises,  she  hurried  out  of  the  booth,  ac- 
eonmanied  by  a  general  laugh,  to  endeavour  to  catch  the 
thie^  which  would,  probably,  be  a  difficult  matter  in  a 
crowd  of  some  fiffy  thousand  people. 

Among  the  ^ows,  the  most  interesting  has  for  some 
years  been  that  of  a  certain  Lehmann,  who  directs  a  com- 
pany of  skilful  rope-dancers,  chiefly  members  of  his  own 
family ;  they  both  exercise  that  art  and  produce  Italian  pan- 
tomimes, upon  a  neatly  constructed  stage,  and  with  respect 
to  their  correct  representation,  and  especially  superior  ma- 
chinery and  transformations,  these  deserve  to  be  called 
first-rate.  There  are  from  four  to  five  performances  every 
day,  the  first  of  which  commences  in  the  mominff  about 
eleven  o'clock, 'and  the  last  ends  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, so  that  the  actors  have  but  about  half  an  hour's  rest 
between  each  performance.  The  attraction  of  this  exhibi- 
tion is  so  great,  that  the  speculator  generally  clears,  by  the 
end  ofthe  carnival,  a  profit  of  from  5  to  6000  roubles.  He 
is,  besides,  proprietor  of  an  excellent  mena^^erie,  with  which, 
he,  the  remainder  of  the  year,  occupies  himself  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  quitting  the  capital  but  a  short  time,  for  the  large 
towns  of  Finland. 

There  are  hundreds  of  salesmen  of  nuts,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
cakes,  confectionary,  (of  which  the  Russians  are  very 
fcmd,y  honey,  mead,  brandy,  and  various  other  delicacies. 
Around  the  place  sledges  and  carriages  are  uninterrupted- 
ly drawn  along ;  the  number  of  equipages  may  firequentiy 
extend  to  more  than  a  thousand.  On  the  last  day  of  this 
popular  carnival — a  Sunday — about  500  young  la^es  of 
the  two  Imperial  Institutions  for  education— namely^  the 
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taKrina  CMtmA  md  Hie  Conrcait  Df  Bt  Qn^imiM  •» 
riv^  convejred  in  royal  caniafses  nd  foiur;  and,  some^ 
what  later,  the  Empress,  the  Princesees,  and  ^  the  owurt 
ladies,  with  thdr  escort  ofgentlemen.  appeared  in  splendid 
open  state  coaches ;  tiie  Emperor,  the  Grand  Diues,-  and 
me  offic«rvof  ^e  chevalier  guard,  and  bodyguard,  follow- 
ing on  horseback,  all  in  rich  anifi>nn&  (those  of  the  two 
regiments  red,  one  embroidered  with  silver,  and  the  other 
with  gold  lace;)  the  entire  cavalcade  went  three  times 
roond  the  place,  and  were  greeted  with  shouts  l^  the  peo* 
pie.  At  suniset  of  this  day  tiie  crowd  disperses ;  diving  tfie 
ensnbig  night  all  the  light  buildings  of  pleasure  totaUy  die- 
BppCBiT ;  and  where  joy  and  mirth  had  so  loiid^  resounded, 
the  reUgiotts  Russian  crosses,  on  the  foUowing  day,  with  a 
meftd  countenance— for  his  stomach  ahready  begins  to  feel 
the  severe  fast 

The  Imperiid  lamily  and  court  amuse  themselves,  during 
the  Maslinitza.  in  the  Neva  island  Iclagin,  which  is  ejD- 
tremely  beautiftd  in  summer.  Russian  mountains  are  there 
also  the  order  pf  the  day,  and  every  one  is  allowed  io  be 
present  as  a  spectator.  The  skill  with  which  the  Emptor 
and  the  heir-presumptive  guide  tiie  ladies  down,  in  theur 
sman  sledges,  is  much  admired.  The  heur-presumptive  is, 
on  this  occasion,  generally  the  chevalier  of  his  royal  mo» 
ther.  On  the  evenings  of  this  week  balls  are  usually  given 
in  the  chateau  of  the  island,  where  the  Imperial  couple  play 
the  amiable  hosts  to  a  select  circle.  From  Easter  Sunday, 
fi>r  another  week,  the  popular  fete  of  Maslinitza  is  repeated 
in  the  same  manner,  with,  however,  the  exception  of  the 
chief  amusement,  the  Russian  ice-mountains ;  which  ure 
prohibited— not  by  the  police,  but  by  that  arch  enemy  of 
ice,  tiie  now  more  brightly  beaminj?  sun. 

to  other  respects,  the  carnival  of  St  Petersburgh  resem- 
bles those  of  other  royal  residences.  Balls  at  court,  and  in 
the  higher  circles ;  performances  at  the  Russian,  Qerman, 
and  French  Theatres;  and  the  masked  ball  at  the  Engel- 
hard hotel,  upon  the  Newski-Perspective,  which  is  adapted 
both  for  the  reception  of  strangers  and  for  public  entertain- 
ments->-altemate  one  with  another.  The  Russian  carnival 
closes  on  the  Sundav ;  but  tiie  so-called  '^  German'^  Camir 
val  lasts  two  days  longer,  enduig  on  the  Tuesday  with  a 
very  splendid  masquerade  ball  m  the  above-named  hotel 
where  many  Russians  of  thetiigher  classes  are  to  be  found 
masked,  to  enjoy  once  more,  in  tlus  coilcealment,  the 
amusement  now  prohibited  to  them. 

The  'arts  of  intrigue  are  carried  on  at  these  entertain- 
ments with  great  industry  and  circumspection ;  but  were 
1ft  not  so,  a  masquerade  would  beUe  its  character*    Itisre- 


■Mtt-kaMe  elimiriilhat  atfhis  '^Gemian^Cenii^iain  << 
sia,"  the  mosi  cdegant  '^  Fr^ich''  ia  spoken.  The  Emporor 
and  hia  consort  generally  visit  these  ceremonies  also ;  the 
presence  of  the  Imperial  couple  does  not  in  the  least  incoii- 
iFenienee  the  company,  as  here,  even  if  they  be  not  present, 
-tile  greatest  decorum  is  observable^ 

Upon  the  termination  of  these  last  days  of  festival,  there 
if  a  total  standHstill  to  all  amusement  The  balls  cease,  and 
aO  the  theatres  close  until  after  Easter.  Some  compensa- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  to  be  found  during  this  time  in  the  con- 
certs, and  foreign  virtuosi  now  glean  a  rich  harvest  of 
profit  and  praise.  It  is  not  unusual  for  celebrated  ft»reigQ 
angers,  or  other  distinguished  performers,  to  raise  tne 
price  of  entrance  to  their  concerts,  all  given  in  Engelhard'a 
hotel,  to  25  roubles,  and  yet  tiiey  have  crowded  rooms. 
The  usual  price  of  a  ticket  is  12  roubles. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Ibusiao  Easter— The  Easter  Fair— Easter  Eve— "ChrUrtoa  WaakreM  I"— Openim 

of  tlie  Theatre. 

A  FEW  days  before  Easter,  as  in  Germany  before  Christ- 
mas, there  is  a  fair  held  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  it  being  the 
fiishion  here,  upon  the  return  of  this  festival,  to  make  pre- 
sents very  much  after  the  German  manner.  In  the  broad 
Newski  street,  which  resembles  a  square  in  its  width,  and 
which  is  opposite  the  Gostinoi^Dwor,  booths  are  erected,  con- 
taining every  luxury,  and  here  all  the  fashionables  congre- 
gate— ^to  purchase,  to  see,  and  to  be  seen.  The  evening  before 
Easter,  may  be  witnessed  in  every  house,  but  especially  in 
Russian  houses,  a  scene  of  great  animation;  there  is  cook- 
ing in  abundance,  for  the  stomach  is  to  celebrs^e  on  the 
following  day  a  glorious  festival.  As  evening  approaches, 
every  house  of  refreshment  and  coffee-house  is  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  the  streets  also  are  illuminated,  but  not  as  is 
customary  in  Germany,  for  here,  along  the  pavement,  clay 
lamps  are  placed,  whicn  produce  a  very  interesting  effect 
Towards  midnight,  all  go  into  the  illuminated  churches, 
which  can  scarcely  contain  the  worshippers,  who  flock  to 
hear  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest  that  Christ  has  risen. 
The  Imperial  family  assemble  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Winter  Palace,  where  the  whole  court  is  col- 
lected, with  the  diplomatic  body,  and  deputations  from  all 
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tiie  regiments  of  gtiards,  consisting  geherallf  of  a  Ken- 
tenant,  a  distinguished  subaltern,  and  a  veteran.  When 
the  clock  strikes  midnight,  the  priest  announces  "•  Christos 
waskressP  (Christ  has  arisen  !)--and  at  the  instant  a 
rocket  ascends  from  the  gate  of  the  palace  into  the  dark 
sky.  Upon  this  signal,  a  hundred  and  one  reports  of  can- 
non thunder  over  the  Imperial  metropolis,  from  the  fortress 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Neva.  And  now,  joy  knows 
no  restramt.  .Many  hasten  with  large  Easter  cakes  and 
painted  boiled  eggs  into  the  churches,  that  the  priest  may 
Dless  them — who,  as  an  ^^olfering"  to  himself  takes  from 
each  an  egg,  and  cuts  a  large  slice  out  of  the  cake.  Per- 
sons— even  strangers — ^greet  one  another  with  three  salutes, 
and  with  the  words  ^*  Christos  waskress !"  This  custom  is 
so  original,  and  so  national,  that  the  court  does  not  exempt 
itself  from  it,  and  the  Emperor,  when  he  has  returned  to 
the  saloons  of  the  palace  from  the  chapel,  with  all  who 
were  present  there,  embraces  the  subalterns  deputed  by 
the  guards. 

Tne  houses  of  refreshment  and  the  restaurateurs  now 
lavishly  dispense  the  so  recently  prohibited  dainties.  The 
next  day,  every  one  visits  his  acquaintances,  to  congratu- 
late and  present  each  other  with  eggs,  which  among  the 
poorer  sort  consist  of  boiled  and  painted  ones,  but  in  the 
superior  classes  they  are  of  porcelain,  and  often  of  gold  or 
silver.  The  young  men  are  careful  to  visit  such  families  in 
which  there  are  handsome  women  or  girls,  for  these  aJso 
dare  not  decline  the  customary  salutations,  as  a  refutsal 
would  be  ccmsidered  a  gross  insult  At  all  other  times,  la- 
dies are  saluted  in  Russia  by  kissing  the  hand.  Upon 
making  these  visits  on  Easter  Sunday,  every  one  is  soli- 
cited to  eat "  an  egg ;" — an  excuse  to  find  one's  self  present- 
ed with  a  very  sptendid  breakfast,  or  invited  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner.  In  the  ailernoon,  the  before-mentioned  jubilee  of 
the  Maslinitza  again  commences.  The  theatres  arc  opened, 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  Russian  is  resumed  in  its  cus- 
tomary manner. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

mBtar  bUs  ftxviMa  with  Amtt-Tfcfewgat-^PlMgwMibta  IneMMH 
eroMiiif  Um  lea— Openint  ofUia  NstlfBtiDn  by  Uie  ConnMndMit  of  Um  FoitrMi 
— Vloodi  in  BL  Petenbnifh— Benefleeiice  or  the  RoMfaui*— AmagsaieBta  tbr 


We  have  arrived  at  the  midcUe  of  ApriL  The  severe 
odd — but  which,  being  dry^  is  not  pr^adicial  to  health — 
has  disappeared.  We  no  longer  meet  men  with  frozen 
oi&ctory  organs,  and  no  longer  need  to  heed  the  cry 
^'Noss  I"  (nose,)  whereby  a  feltow-passenffer  apprizes  one 
of  the  dang^  of  one's  own,  and  perhap  kmdly  mbe  it  with 
a  handfhl  of  snow  until  it  resomes  ammation,  and  loses  Us 
deadly  hue.  It  now  both  snows  and  rains  together.  The 
Wdnkiu  prepare  for  their  return  home ;  for  the  snow  in  the 
streets  has  chan^d  into  a  kind  of  heavy  suuL  verv  ob- 
structive to  the  winter  vehicles.  People  are  busied  in  clean- 
ing the  streets ;  and  the  venr  peculiar  pavement— which 
has  afaready  been  constructed  in  all  the  prinolDal  streets-* 
now  becomes^  quite  cleanly.  We  mav  here  nnd  room  for 
a  fow  words  about  this  peculiaritv.  As  far  as  the  granite 
flag-stones,  which  are  separated  from  the  carriaee-way  by 
low  cast-iron  pillank  it  is  composed  of  hexagonafblocks  of 
wood.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  narrow  kennel  for  water 
and  all  impurities.  This  wooden  pavement  is  smeared 
over  with  tar,  and  strewed  with  coarse  sand,  whereby  the 
whole  receives  a  coating  which  for  some  time  resists  the 
weather.  Such  a  pavement  is  scarcely  expected  to  be 
formed  in  any  other  country  except  Russia,  as  it  is  there 
01^  that  vast  forests  present  the  materials. 

The  noise  which  a  multitude  of  carriages  produce  both 
day  and  night  upon  ^is  pavement  resembles  the  distant 
rolling  of  thunder ;  yet  is  not  so  unpleasant  as  their  rattling 
over  me  stone  pavement  earlier  in  use,  which  required  long 
habit  to  enable  those  living  in  the  Newski  Prospect,  to 
sleep  during  it.  We  must  recollect  that  fashionables  here 
enter  socie^  at  hal^past  five  o'clock,  and  only  leave  it  at 
about  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 

West  winds,  which  drive  the  water  up  the  Neva  out  of 
the  sea,  raise  the  icy  covering  of  the  river  and  make  it  un- 
safe. Its  breaking  up  may  be  anticipated,  and  they  hasten 
to  remove  to  the  snore  the  bridge  of  boats,  that  had  been 
placed  upon  ttie  ice  at  the  commencement  of  winter.  Com- 
muideation  with  the  opposite  portions  of  the  city  is  inter- 
lupted,  which  produces  considerable  annoyance  to  many. 
Thus,  one  evening,  I  was  carried  from  mv  dwellingin  the 
Ncwdd  Prospect  over  tbe  still  standing  bridge  tolVasiti 
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Astrowto  a  balL  which  ended  at  four  in  the  morning.  I 
returned  to  the  banks,  but  the  bridge  had  been  removed 
during  the  night,  tbe  ice  had  got  slowly  into  motion,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  make  the  transit  in  a  boat  on  account  of' 
file  accumulating  masses.  I  was  obliged  therefore  to  stay 
at  Wasiti  Astrow  for  two  days,  where  I  fortunately  had  an 
acquaintance ;  all  who  were  at  the  ball,  and  who  lived  on 
the  Admiralty  side,  suffered  the  same  fate. 

As  soon  as  the  river,  although  still  sprinkled  with  loose 
ice,  will  admit  of  a  passage  in  boats,  the  commandant 
of  the  fortress  proceeds  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where  he 
hands  a  silver  goblet  full  of  the  water  of  the  Neva,  to  the 
Emperor,  and  which  the  monarch  returns  to  him  filled  with  * 
ducats.  This  passage  of  the  commandant  is  the  signal  that 
every  one  else  may  cross  the  stream ;  hundreds  of  boats 
animate  its  surface,  and  all  are  rowing  to  and  fro  to  pay 
visits  to  acquaintances.  The  bridge  is  in  the  interim  re- 
placed, but  requires  to  be  again  once  more  removed,  as  in 
the  course  of  a  week  masses  of  ice  usually  come  down 
from  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  produce  an  interruption  of 
communication  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Russian  government  is  by  no^  means  niggardly  in  its  con- 
tribution towards  useful  and  necessary  structures ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  impracticable  to  construct  a  stationary 
bridse  over  this  broad  deep  river,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the 
weignt  of  so  much  ice.  Were  it  possible,  it  would  certainly 
be  effected: 

St.  Petersburgh  lies  low,  has  been  built  on  a  morass,  and 
therefore  stands  upon  watery  soil.  Hence  the  frequent 
floodings,  when,  in  spring  or  autumn,  the  west  wind  drives 
the  water  of  the  bay  of  Finland  up  the  Neva.  That  of  the 
seventh  of  November,  1824,  was  doubtless  the  most  severe 
which  St  Petersburgh  ever  experienced.  At  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  red  marks  exhibit  the  height  to  which  the 
water  attained,  namely,  eight  feet  The  desolation  and  mis- 
ery caused  by  the  destructive  element  is  indescribable.  But 
here  again  the  benevolence  of  the  Russians  exhibits  itself 
in  its  brightest  colours.  I  still  possess  a  printed  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, which  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as 
also  from  Russians  abroad,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  any  other  country, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  could  exhibit  such  a  mass  of  con- 
tributions.* In  Moscow,  alone,  a  committee  was  formed, 
which  in  three  weeks  forwarded  the  sum  of  250,000  roubles 
to  St  Petersburgh.  The  Privy-councillor  Demadon  gave 
20,000  roubles,  and  a  fortnight  afler  30,000  more.  A  free 
serf  gave  1000  roubles;  the  Emperor  contributed  1.300,000 
roubles,  and  the  female  members  of  ihe  Imperial  family 
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SSiVdfiOL  Tbe  entire  mm  collected  from  the  day  of  the 
dcMNd,  the  fleventh  of  November,  to  the  twenty-etffbih  of 
December,  namely,  in  less  than  two  months,  (as  a  first  as* 
sistance  for  the  distressed,  for  the  subscription  lasted  near- 
ly a  year,)  amounted  to  4^229,914  roubles.  This  may  evince 
the  riches  of  Russia,  as  well  as  prove  the  willingness  of  the 
too  frequently  mali^ed  natives  to  do  acts  of  benevolence. 
Floods  occur  at  St  Petersburgh  very  rapidly,  generally 
in  a  few  hours.  One  evening  I  rode  to  a  friend  in  the  Sa- 
leerenhof  street,  (one  of  those  which  lie  low,)  where  there 
was  yet  no  trace  of  water,  although  I  had  already  observed 
that  the  river  had  sensibly  risen.  When  I  wislied  to  return 
home,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  street  was  entirely  cov- 
ered with  water,  which  rose  above  the  lower  wheels  of  the 
Droschke,  so  that  to  escape  a  cold,  it  was  necessary  to  lift 
ap  one's  legs  borizonti^ly.  From  the  cellars,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  small  tradesmen,  the  tenants  had  emerged,  with 
their  stock,  into  the  upper  stories.  Through  the  small 
openings  in  those  streets  which  lead  into  the  sewers,  the 
water  spouted  up  as  from  springs.  It  was  a  dark  stormy 
evening.  The  west  wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  and  all 
feared  a  similar  calamity  to  that  of  which  they  had  so 
dreadful  a  remembrance.  The  number  of  lanterns  upon 
the  tower  of  the  Admiralty  increased,  as  a  sign  that  the 
water  was  still  rising,  and  the  alarm-<;annons,  ^ich  every 

2aarter  of  an  hour  resounded  from  the  fortress,  specified 
le  same.    The  next  day  at  noon,  the  flood  sank  back  to 
the  usual  point 

In  the  same  night,  whilst  the  water  was  doing  so  much 
damage,  fire  broke  out  in  a  distant  division  of  the  city  call- 
ed Moskowa,  in  a  lateral  street  of  the  Ismailofl^-Prospect, 
which  might  have  been  destructive  to  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
trict, (as  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood,)  if  the  firemen 
had  not  displayed  their  usual  activity.  In  every  district  of 
the  city  there  are  several  police  stations,  wherein  fire  en- 
^es  are  placed,  with  high*  wooden  towers,  upon  the  galle- 
ries of  which  there  are  two  watchmen.  So  soon  as  theie 
observe  a  fire  break  out,  they,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  ap-. 
prize  the  firemen  beneath^  who  immediately  hasten  to  the 
spot  In  whatsoever  portion  of  the  city  the  fire  happens  to 
'  be,  h  is  indicated  upon  tbe  towers  alluded  to.  For  every 
,  district  a  peculiar  set  of  figures  is  exhibited,  as  a  kind  of 
telegraph ;  at  night,  this  is  done  by  lanterns.  Everybody 
of£emen  has  its  distinct  time  appointed  even  to  a  minute, 
by  which  to  reach  the  place  of  fire.  The  whole  are  organ- 
ized and  equipped  like  a  regiment;  and  have  no  other  oc- 
cupation besides  this.  They  are  exercised  every  week ; 
sometimes  a  wooden  building  of  light  construction,  at  some 


lltde  diflCance  Urom  the  dty,  is  set  en  fire,  in  orda"  to  in* 
struct  the  men  in  the  practical  service.  The  mounting  <^ 
the  lAichines  is  exo^ent,  and  the  entire  arrangements  for 
extinguishing  fire  appropriate,  and  indeed  elegant  Of 
these,  the  most  usefiu  are  the  fire  ladders,  which  can  be 
drawn  up  With  great  ease,  to  the  highest  stoir  of  a  house. 
Equally  serviceable  are  the  large  nets,  held  extended  to 
receive  those  persons  who  can  cmly  be  saved  bv  springing 
down  into  them.  This  manoeuvre  is  constantly  practised 
by  the  firemen  in  order  to  gain  dexterity;  and  hitherto,  on 
adopting  it,  they  have  always  been  fortunate  enou^  to  save 
the  individuals  without  incurring  any  accident  In  the  se- 
vere firosts  of  winter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  firom 
fireezing,  certain  preparations  are  made  under  the  naviga- 
ble reservohr,  for  receiving  hot  coals.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  at  fires  the  strict  regularity  with  which  the  subor- 
dinates obey  the  orders  of  their  officers,  and  the  death- 
defyingintrepidity  wherewith  these  grave,  powerfiilly  form- 
ed men  dash  into  the  devouring  element,  fearlessly  scram- 
Wng  alone  the  narrow  paths  on  the  tops  of  the  flaming 
houses.  The  Emperor  always  remembers,  after  each  event 
of  this  kind,  to  reward  them  by  some  liberal  donation. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

ArriTtl  of  the  Ffanrt  Merchant  Ships  in  Cronstadt— Moderate  Pricee  of  the  BontheiB 
Froitn    Sirtft  Traneition  from  Whiter  to  Summer. 

Thb  sun  has  hardly  begun  to  increase  his  power,  when 
news  arrives  from  the  fortified  sea-port,  Cronstadt,  which, 
deeply  set  in  the  ocean,  is  distant  about  fourteen  miles 
fi'om  the  metropolis,  that  the  first  merchant-ships  have  ar- 
rived and  anchored  there.  The  cargo  generally  consists 
of  fruits  from  the  south— oranges  and  lemons ;  which,  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  damage  by  beine  kept  too  long 
on  hand,  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  ten  of  the  first  quality 
(they  calculate  in  Russia  always  according  to  decunals) 
usually  costing  about  four  pence  or  five  pence.  AH  the 
fruit-ehoi^  in  which  strawberries  are  always  displayed — a 
small  cofiee-cup  full  fetching  in  April  from  4  to  8  or  10 
shillings— are  amply  supplied  by  these  strangers  from  the 
south.  Even  the  bearded  Iswoschtschiks  and  Muschiks, 
(low  artisans,)  venture  to  treat  .themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  squander  their  few  copeks,  seating  themselves 
contentedly  upon  the  pavement  in  order  to  enjoy  their 


yawdiaac  a  kind  of  9oeiie  which  woidd  trmurport  the  ob- 
Mrver  to  Italy,  were  he  not  forcibly  reminded  by  other  cir- 
cumstances mat  he  inhales  an  atmosphere  of  sixty  degrees, 
north  latitude. 

It  is  peculiarly  striking  to  the  stranger  to  remark  how 
swi^  the  winter  here  supersedes  the  summer.  No  grad- 
ual transition  is  at  all  perceptible.  To-day,  snow  covers 
in  thick  masses  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  three  days 
hence  tiie  trees  may  be  seen  to  shoot  forth  their  eany 
leaves.  It  would  seem  as  if  northern  nature  gaUoped^  as 
wdl  as  the  Russian  postillion. 
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rromenftde  in  the  Purk  of  the  Katherinenhof  (CatheitM  Cowt)  tt  fhe  Bprliiff 
Feilivai  od  the  let  of  May*- Armenian  Priaeeeees-The  8eaio}ede~-The  PenieA 
MonJce— Thejparade  on  the  Mari^eld— The  Tscherkeeeon  Goarda— Veraeltyof 
the  French  JonmaLi— 'Russian  bravery— Schtachexbina  and  OwetachUn— The 
BoMian  Oficer*— Urn  Nary— -Hie  Aimj, 

In  like  manner  as  the  arrival  of  spring  is  celebrated  in 
Vienna,  on  the  first  of  May,  by  a  general  resort  to  the 
promenade  in  the  Prater,  so  is  it  also  distinguished  at  St 
Felersburgh  by  the  procession  to  the  park  of  the  Kather- 
iaenho^  a  chateau  situated  contiguous  to  the  city,  and  close 
to  the  sea.  This  festival  appears  to  take  place  only  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  the  people  a  succession  of  splendid  new 
equipages,  in  which  the  great  folks  drive  slowly  up  and 
down  the  carriage  road,  so  that  for  several  hours  two  rows 
of  vehicles  are  seen  continually  moving  along  at  a  gentle 
pace.  The  grand  procession  is  headed  by  the  Empress 
«id  Princesses,  who,  together  with  the  most  distinguished 
ladies  of  the  court,  attend  this,  as  well  as  all  other  public 
festivals ;  the  Emperor  also,  with  the  Grand  Dukes,  appears 
on  horseback.  In  the  centre  of  the  road,  between  the  two 
Hues  of  equipages,  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  take  their  sta- 
tion, and  amuse  themselves  by  sporting  many  an  observa- 
tion on  the  various  groups  of  nobles  that  pass,  as  it  were, 
in  review  before  them.  In  sundry  other  parts  of  the  park 
are  to  be  seen  motley  parties,  comfortably  seated,  and  ta- 
king refreshments  at  the  hands  of  numerous  confectioners 
and  restaurateurs.  Costumes  of  the  most  picturesque 
character  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  may  be  found  here 
in  abundance.  Those  instances  which  struck  me  most, 
appertained  to  certain  Armenian  princesses,  whose  attire 
was  half  oriental  and  their  head-dress  fashioned  like  a 
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crown,  and  covered  wftfa  a  loi^  wiifte  v«Q.  These  Indl- 
vidnals,  since  the  submission  of  thehr  conntr3rto  the  power 
of  Russia,  have  resided  in  StPetersburgh,  at  the  Imperiid 
Winter  Palace,  subsisting  upon  a  very  liberal  allowance 
granted  to  them  by  the  government  I  was  also  much 
amused  with  a  Samofede,  a  crooked-legged  little  feUow. 
about  three  feet  and  a  ha]f  in  height,  witn  a  flat,  wrinkled 
face^  shaded  by  black,  shaggy  hair.  His  misshapen  legs 
were  invested  in  high  boots  of  rough  undressed  reindeer 
skin,  and  he  wore  a  short  scarlet-coloured  frock,  bound 
across  the  hips  with  a  bright  plated  belt  Round  his  neck 
was  hung  a  medal,  stamped  with  the  Emperor's  portrait 
I  had  before  seen  this  man  at  the  new-year's  festival  held 
at  the  Winter  Palace,  and  had  heard  mat  he  was  deputed 
from  his  people  to  present  some  petition  to  Nicholas,  touch- 
ing their  state.  It  was  verjr  probably  on  the  occasion  of 
his  presenting  this  memorial  that  he  received  the  medal 
from  his  majesty.  By  his  various  gesticulations,  saltatory 
and  otherwise--on  uie  whole  far  more  animated  than 
graceful — ^he  seemed  highly  to  enjoy  the  scene  around  him ; 
whilst  his  dwarfish  figure  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  a  colossal,  broad-shouldered,  and  stern-looking  sergeant 
of  the  guards,  who  appeared  to  act  the  part  of  guide  to  him. 
When  his  Imperial  Majesty  perceived  the  diminutive  gen- 
tleman, he  rode  up  to  him,  and  conversed  with  him  frankly 
for  several  minutes.  From  his  puppet-like  clapping  of 
handfiL  and  other  gjrotesque  actions,  it  appeared  as  if  the 
dwari  was  expressing  to  the  Emperor  his  ecstatic  delight 
at  the  novelties  he  was  witnessing.  I  must  admit,  that,  be- 
sides this  importation  from  the  North  Pole,  (who  probably 
might  have  been  deemed  among  his  own  people  an  Ado- 
nis,) there  was  another  person,  and  of  a  totally  different 
class,  whom  I  once  saw,  whose  ugliness  possessed  abun- 
dant claims  to  special  notice.  This  was  a  eunuch  belong- 
ing to  the  harem  at  Constantinople,  with  whom,  when  there, 
in  consequence  of  my  curiosity,  I  fell  into  a  trifling  dis- 
pute. 

I  likewise  observed  here,  among  the  crowd,  two  Persian 
monks,  who  walked  gravely  along,  clad  in  their  ample, 
sweeping,  sombre  dresses,  surmounted  by  high  pointed 
caps.  In  answer  to  sundiy  inquiries  on  my  psut^  respect- 
ing these  men,  I  was  told  the  following  interestmg  anec- 
dote. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,' in  1833,  at  early  dawn  of  day, 
two  singularly  dressed  figures  were  found  seated  beneath 
the  portico  of  the  Winter  Palace.  They  were  asked  by 
several  passers  by  the  object  of  their  presence  there,  but 
did  not  appear  to  understand  the  Russian  language,  as 
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imf  only  replied  Ixf  pronounoingthe  word  '^Czar,'' wldoh 
fliey  did  repeatedly.  They  were,  therefore,  suffered  to  re- 
main without  furmer  question  on  the  part  of  the  peopley 
who  are,  in  fact,  at  St  Petersburgh,  familiarized  to  the 
sight  of  all  kinds  Of  strangers.  At  the  hour  of  eleven,  how- 
ever, the  Emperor  descended  his  palace  steps,  in  order,  as 
,  usual,  to  attend  the  daily  parade.  The  foreimers.  at  the 
sight  of  his  Majesty,  sank  upon  their  knees,  and  adoressed 
him  in  a  language  which  Nicholas  himself  did  not  under- 
stand, but  which  one  of  his  adjutants  (who  had  been 
through  a  campaign  in  Persia,  and  learnt  that  language) 
comprehended.  He  immediately  interpreted  to  the  mon- 
arch the  following  statement . 

The  strangers  said  *'  that  they  were  Persian  monks,  who 
had  heard  of  the  Czar's  renown,  and  the  benignity  which 
he  had  display^ed  towards  their  conquered  countrymen. 
Their  great  wish  had  been  to  behold,  if  only  once  in  their 
life,  that  great  prince.  With  this  object  they  had  left  their 
country,  and  had  travelled  on  foot  for  months  through 
strange  lands ;  but  they  now  felt  rewarded  for  aU  their  toiL 
Having,  by  sight  of  the  sovereign,  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, tuey  contemplated  an  immediate  return.  The  re- 
membrance of  this  hour  would  produce  an  emotion  of  de- 
light during  the  entire  remainder  of  their  existence  P 

The  Emperor,  however,  feeline  interested  by  so  uncom- 
mon a  circumstance,  invited  the  Persians,  through  his  in- 
terpreter, to  prolong  their  stay  awhile  in  the  capital^  and 
on  receiving  an  assent  to  his  hospitable  proposal!  assigned 
them  elegant  and  commodious  apartments  in  the  palace, 
and  appointed  an  officer  to  attend  on  them,  and  do  every 
thing  that  was  practicable  to  render  the  sojourn  of  such 
unwonted  guests  agreeable.  In  the  sequel,  loaded  with 
specimens  of  Impenal  munificence,  they  were  sent  back  to 
their  native  country,  at  the  Emperor's  expense. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  a  grand  parade  of  the  whole 
corps  of  guards  took  place  in  the  Marsfeld,  which  cannot 
be  considered  among  the  smallest  of  plains,  as  this  body 
of  men  is  known  to  ^  fifty  thousand  strong.  As  early  as 
seven,  a.  k.  the  troops  began  to  form,  partly  upon  the 
plain  Itself,  and  partly  (as  is  the  case  with  the  artiUery)  in 
the  adjoining  streets.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared, together  with  his  brother  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
and  the  heir-apparent,  surrounded  by  his  staff;  he  rode 
along  each  rank,  and  was  received  with  a  military  salute, 
which  he  acknowledged  in  the  words,  '*  I  thank  you,  my 
cluldren!"  Next  approached  the  Empress  and  Princesses, 
file  younger  princes  and  ladies  of  the  court  in  open  car« 
riagea,  the  group  taking  their  station  alongside  the  canal 
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of  tile  Siimtiier  Palace,  by  wideh  fhcnr  were  divided  fimti 
tte  plain.  Meantime,  tne  whole  of  ther  diplomatic  c6rp8 
made  tiieir  appearance  on  horseback,  and  occttpied  rae 

ground  neieur  uie  carriages  of  the  Empress  and  suite.  The 
mperor  advanced  to  his  consort  whom  he  greeted,  atf 
also  the  foreign  ambassadors. — ^A  little  while  previoi»  to 
this  review  the  Clench  ambassador  had'intimated  that  the 
horses  of  tne  Russian  cavalrv  were  but  indifferent,  which| 
however,  was  not  the  truth,  for  most  of  the  steeds  belonff-^ 
ing  to  the  guards  cost  no  less  than  1000  roubles  each,' 
(nearly  £50,  J  and  they  cannot  be  excelled  bythose  of  any 
other  countrjr-— not  even  by  the  English.  The  Emperor 
had,  it  seems,  heard  of  this  statement;  and  as  the  magnifi* 
cently-appointed  regiments  filed  past,  he  turned  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  smiling  saia,  '^  What  think  yon, 
Count  Fiquelmont;  would  my  cavalry  horses  hold  out  a 
march  to  Paris  V  Whether  the  Frenchman,  who  stood 
close  by,  felt  much  delighted  at  this  question  (which  he 
could  not  fiiil  to  hear)  we  for  the  present  will  not  inquire. 

On  a  sign  being  given  by  his  majes^,  the  adjutant  gal- 
loped away,  and  thef  mass  of  troops  were  put  into  motion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  infantry  filed  past,  whilst  the  band  of 
each  regiment  stationed  themselves  on  one  side,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  an  imposing  scene,  to  ob- 
serve uiese  close  and  full  ranks,  composed  mostly  of  truly 
athletic  men,  march  by  with  so  much  precision.  I  wasr 
more  particularly  pleased  with  the  redment  of  Pawlovrs- 
kian  guards,  which  still  retains  the  old-fashioned  yellow 
plated  cap.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  cavklry  consisted 
of  the  Circassians,  comprising  a  corps  of  three  hundred 
men.  These  are  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  whbse  country- 
men, however,  often  as  they  have  submitted  themselves  to 
Russian  sway,  have  nevermeless  seized  every  opportunity 
of  breaking  loose  again  into  their  accustomed  wildnesi^ 
and  disturbing  the  Muscovite  troops  garrisoned  in  their 
land. 

The  government  has,  however,  now  adopted  a  principle 
by  means  of  which  this  intractable  people  are  bound  to- 
wards it  more  firmly.  Every  three  years,  three  hundred  of 
these  Tscherkessians  are  sent  to  St  Petersburgh,  where, 
whilst  retaining  their  national  postume  and  arms,  they 
form  a  division  of  the  corps  of  guards.  Their  stay  in  the 
capital,  both  owing  to  good  treatment,  and  high  pay,  (each 
privAte  receiving  about  £4  per  month.)  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely pleasant ;  at  the  expiration  of  toe  third  year,  they 
exchange  with  new  comers,  and  having  returned  to  theu* 
moimtams,  they  cannot  but  relate  to  their  countr3rmen  the 
kind  treatment  they  have  received  in  the  metropolis— bgr 
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^11^1^  means,  a  good  effect  is  mkliioed  ii|Mm  tiie  diif^ 
of  the  people  towards  the  Kussian  Government    These 
politic  measures  have,^  in  fact,  had  the  desired  result; 
nnce  nothing  more  has  been  heard  for  some  years  past, 
of  their  depredating  excursions. 

The  unifbrm  of  these  warriors  consists  of  a  pointed  steei 

helmet,  with  a  long  horse's  tail  drooping  therefrom :  to  tbe 

under  part  of  the  helmet  is  appended  a  kind  of  steel  chain, 

which  IS  clasped  under  the  cmn,  thus  defending  the  throat 

and  neck.    Over  a  short  scarlet  coat,  made  in  the  Polish 

%shion,  they  wear  a  small  shirt  of  mail,  constructed  of 

shining,  steel,  net-fashioned  rings.    The  arm,  from  the 

^bow  to  the  hand,  and  the  leg,  from  the  knee  down  to  the 

foot,  are  protected  by  steel  bands.    To  these  accoutre- 

mentSj  are  added,  tight  pantaloons,  and  short  laced  t>oots. 

In  their  girdle  are  stuck  a  pair  of  long  Turkish  pistols,  and 

a  Turkish  poniard.    On  their  side  hangs  a  thong,  which 

in  battle  they  handle  very  adroitly,  throwing  it  over  the 

head  of  the  enemy.    A  Turkish  saore,  and  a  long  barrelled 

gun,  slung  across  the  back,  together  with  two  cartouch- 

boxes  fixed  on  the  breast^  complete  their  equipment. 

The  dexterity  of  these  men  is  surprising  and  they  fre 
quently  displav  it  before  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Thev 
will,  in  full  gallop,  shoot,  either  with  eun  or  pistol,  throuffh 
a  card  upon  the  ground.  In  a  simi&ur  way,  they  will  in 
mid  career  lift  up  a  piece  of  money  from  the  earm,  hang- 
ing meanwhile  under  the  horse's  belly,  and  then  swineing 
themselves  with  the  greatest  agility  back  into  the  saddle. 
Their  chie^  Sultan  Ghirei,  as  well  as  the  people  generally, 
are  Mahometans.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  many 
of  them  from  wearine  on  their  breast  the  cross,  although 
it  is  a  symbol  forbidden  by  their  religion. 

The  Tscherkessians  were  followed  by  the  Chevaliei 
gnarc^  whose  chief  is  nominally  the  Empress;  then  came 
me  gardendu-corps,  the  two  cuirassier  regiments,  the  hus- 
sars, and  the  mounted  grenadiers,  whose  heads  were  cov- 
ered by  helmets  crossed  with  hair-padding,  whence  a  bag 
of  red  cloth  hangs  down  the  back,  and  has  a  very  showy 
effect  To  these  succeeded  the  body-guard  of  cossacks, 
led  on  by  the  heir-apparen^  as  hettman  of  all  the  cossacks ; 
then  two  other  r^ments  of  cossacks  of  the  guards,  in  their 
tasteful,  light  uni&rms ;  and  behind  these  came  the  Tartar 
regiments  of  guards,  resembling  the  cossacks,  in  wearing 
short  red  jackets,  and  a  head-piece  of  the  same  colour, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  shape  of  an  oriental  gourd.  Fol- 
lowing all,  came  the  artillery,  consisting  of  a  park  of  field- 
pieces,  which  shone  brilliantly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  har- 
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honour  to  any  senrice  whatever. 

Biodem  timea  hare  intirodueed  many  changes ;  formerly 
the  Cossacks  were  known  only  as  stripling,  roving  troop- 
ers, but  on  this  occasion  I  saw  a  distinct  party  of  artillery^ 
men  trot  bv.  composed  of  these  people.  The  lighter  can- 
non were  afiven  by  four  horses.  We  counted  eighty  pieces 
in  Ihe  wh<^  park  of  artill^y,  a  number  wherewith  many 
an  army  might  be  fairly  satisfied. 

The  rear  of  this  body  of  troops  presented  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, being  composed  of  a  species  of  land-ships.  H 
was  the  corps  of  pontonniers,  who  fed  along  large  flat  Doats. 
mounted  upon  eight-horsed  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  the  troops  over  rivers.  Thus  passed  eighteen 
ships,  each  six  forming  a  line,  and  followed  by  other  car- 
riaffCM  with  the  rafters  and  boards  necessary  to  form  a 
bridge.  Twice  did  the  mass  of  troops  file  by ;  and  at  three 
o'clock  most  of  the  observers  became,  merely  firom  gaaang^ 
as  tired  as  the  soldiers  fi^om  marching. 

Soon  after  this  review  in  May,  1833,  there  was  given  in 
the  French  paj;)ers,  and  subsequently  copied  into  several 
of  the  revolutionary  journals  of  South  uermany,  a  most 
curious  relation,  in  substance  as  follows :  namely,  that-^ 
"  A  Russian  officer  of  the  guards,  animated  with  the  idea 
of  ridding  the  world  of  the  Kmperor  Nicholas,  the  oppressor 
of  liberty,  had  fired  at  him  on  parade  with  a  pistol;  that 
the  shot,  however,  having  missed  its  mark,  the  high-spirited 
martyr  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  other  of^i^ers." 
To  contradict  this  fable  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  I 
was  myself  present  on  parade  at  the  time  referred  to,  and 
at  about  twenhr  feet  distance  firom  the  Emperor,  but  I  nei- 
ther saw  nor  heard  anv  thine  of  the  French  journalist's 
^'pistdl  shot"  The  only  accident  that  did  occur  on  that 
occasion  was  the  falling  down  of  an  artillery  horse ;  and  it 
certainfy*  requires  a  very  strong  imagination  to  change  that 
occurrence  into  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

It  may  be  here  a  proper  place  to  communicate  some  facts 
connected  with  the  Russian  army.*  The  Russian  is  natu- 
rallv  formed  to  be  a  warrior;  he  possesses  a  very  muscu- 
lar body,  defying  fiiti^ue,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
flexible  and  a^^.  His  spirit  is  cheerful,  his  eye  keen  and 
penetrating,  his  courage  not  to  be  damped,  except  by  death 
alone.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  boast  at  all  of  deeds 
which,  in  some  instances,  mieht  be  vaunted  in  emphatic 
terms.  The  witty  expressions  mat  frequently  emanate  firom 
a  F*rench  grenadier  are  often  echoed  throughout  his  own 
countiyi  and  held  up  as  something  admirable  even  by  for- 
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«tan  Joomalists;  flie  heroie  deedi  of  a  Rmsian  soldier  an^ 
it  B  tme,  acknowledged  by  his  sovereign,  but  to  the  strain 
ger  they  remain  enveloped  in  darkness.  I  will,  however, 
here  reidie,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  military  officer 
who  fought  in  the  Caucasus,  a  specimen  of  bravery  which 
f^an  hardly  foil  to  excite  interest 

Upon  the  masses  of  rock  that  cluster  round  the  Cauca- 
sus a  dark  December  ni^t  had  fallen;  and  dense  vapours 
roiled  out  from  the  numerous  clefts.  In  the  Tartarian  vil- 
lage of  Tschirachy  which,  together  with  the  fortress  bear- 
ing the  same  name  in  the  chanate  of  Kurrach,is  under  the 
away  and  protection  of  Russia,  there  reigned  perfect  repose 
and  tranquillity.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  battalion 
of  the  Apscheronian  regiment  of  grenadiers ;  but  echo  sel- 
dom repeated  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels  from  the  small 
fortress^  or  tramp  of  the  Urebenskian  cossacks,  when  go- 
ing their  round.  On  a  sudden,  however,  musket  shots 
w«re  heard  in  the  vicinity ;  and  like  a  tempest,  from  the 
mountains  down  rushed  the  void  Lesghiers  to  surprise  the 
village.  A  bloodv  coniOict  immediately  commenced.  Eigh- 
ty grenadiers,  stiU  wrapt  in  sle^,  were  at  once  cut  to  pieces; 
others  sank,  after  bravely  defending  themselves,  beneath 
fsapetiofr  numbers.  Some  few  escaped  into  the  fortressy 
within  whose  walls  they  hoped  to  find  protection. 

Ensign  Schtscherbina,  ofthe  above-mentioned  regunent, 
heard  from  his  quarters  the  furious  shouts  ofthe  Lesghiers, 
and  the  cries  of^the  terrified  women  and  children.  Fear> 
lessly  he  sprang  out  and  having  succeeded  in  gathering 
togeUier  some  fifty  or  the  scattered  grenadiers,  rushed  at 
their  head  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  and  perceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  cut  off  from  the  fortress,  he  hewed  out  a 
ix>ad,  sword  in  hand,  with  his  people,  until  they  reached  a 
lofty  minarel^  in  which  he  took  up  his  position,  and  deter- 
mined to  sell  his  life  dearly.  But  in  order  to  eain  this  point 
of  forlorn  hope,  he  had  to  pass  over  entire  piles  ofthe  ene- 
my's dead  and  wounded. 

The  sun  at  length  rose  upon  the  blood-stained  village, 
and  rendered  still  more  palpable  the  dreadful  situation  of 
those  gallant  bands  that  were  still  besieged  in  the  fortress 
and  the  minaret  Upwards  of  twelve  thousand  Lesghiers, 
under  the  command  ofthe  piratical  and  notorious  Surchai- 
Chan  of  Kusukumnik,  encircled  these  places  of  refuge.  As 
the  day  passed,  the  firing  was,  at  short  intervals^  renewed. 
No  shot  fired  by  the  small  company  of  the  ensign's  men 
&iled,  but  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  balls  told  disas- 
trously through  the  numerous  crevices,  and  stretched  upon 
the  floor  ofthe  minaret  many  a  bold  Russian. 

The  commandant  of  the  fortress,  Owetscbkini  meanwhile 


made  several  salUes,  in  order  to  rescue  his  Mow  soldiers 
from  their  danger.  *<Retnm,  return,  brave  comrade," 
cried  out  the  heroic  ensign ;  <'  spare  your  men  to  preserve 
the  fortress,  for  that  is  more  vaJuabie  to  my  country  tiian 
my  life.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  death,  but  I  will  not  faU 
in  vain.  When  all  my  ammunition  is  expended,  I  will  close 
with  the  enemy !" 

At  length  the  mountain  robbers,  having  effected  a  breach 
in  the  entrance  to  the  minaret  rushed  in,  and  speedily  si- 
lenced the  opposition  of  all  whom  they  nrst  encountered. 
They  then  mounted  the  narrow  stairs,  but  were  met  by 
the  ensign  and  the  remnant  of  his  comrades.  There  was 
a  trap-door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  admitting  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  building.  Of  this  the  Russian  hero  took  ad- 
vantage ;  and  posting  himself  and  his  little  band  right  op- 
posite, every  hostile  nead  that  successively  obtruded  itsdf 
through  the  aperture  was  cleaved  by  the  Russian  sabres. 
The  Lesghians  perceived^  after  awmle,  that  they  were  sa- 
crificing their  lives  in  vam,  and  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
against  a  resolute  enemy,  so  advantageously  posted ;  they 
therefore  relinquished  that  form  of  attack^  and  prepared  to 
undermine  the  tower.  Without  a  drop  of  water  to  moisten 
the  tongue,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of 
his  brave  followers,  the  ensign  still  undauntecUy  kept  his 
ground,  nor  was  it  until  the  third  day  that  the  minaret  itself 
— not  the  courage  of  its  defenders — ^gave  way.  The  infuri- 
ated Lesghiers  drew  forth  the  half-crushed  body  of  the 
youthful  warrior  from  beneath  the  ruins,  and  with  savage 
exultation  hamstrung,  and  mutilated  him  in  various  other 
ways,  torturing  him  to  death,  in  fact,  before  the  very  eyes 
of  his  hapless  comrades  besieged  in  the  fortress.  Thus 
perished  the  heroic  Schstcherbinaj  a  victim  of  heroism ; — 
a  youth  who.  by  his  general  character,  intellect,  and  mili- 
tary talents,  liad  raised  and  justified  the  highest  hopes.  He 
died  for  his  country — and  his  fate  constitutes  in  the  annals 
of  the  warlike  glory  of  Russia,  a  noble  and  striking  page. 

Despite,  however,  of  a  strong  fire  of  musquet^,  the 
Lesghians  succeeded  in  approaching  the  walls  of  the  small 
fortress  of  Tschirach^  sprang  into  the  trenches,  and  still 

eressed  forward.  In  oraer  to  get  a  good  aim  at  them,  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  lean  over  the  rampart,  and 
thus,  in  many  instances,  at  the  same  time,  sent  forth  and 
received  back  the  fatal  shot 

Repeated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  storm  the  place  were 
repelled  with  great  loss  to  them,  but  that  of  the  besieeed 
also  was  not  trifling ;  whilst  several  bold  but  useless  saffies 
likewise  diminished  the  number  of  the  latter.  The  officers 
manifested  the  most  elevating  examples  of  courage^  fight- 


itf^tte  enemy  httd  to  haad  and  bteatA  to  tHreagt  Th^ 
tf  fell  except  the  commandant  himself  Owetschkin,  yffk9 
was  severely  hurt,  and  who,  with  about  a  hundred  men 
(half  of  them  womided)  now  alone  remained  of  the  whole 
ganison ;  and  tiie  situation  of  this  remnant  became  every 
moment  more  and  more  appalling.  The  siese  had  ahready 
lasted  three  days;  and  the  Russians,  as  before  intimate^ 
had  not  a  drop  of  water  wherewith  to  bathe  their  tongues, 
or  wash  their  wounds.  Some  ventured  to  slide  down  the 
walls  and  creep  to  an  adjacent  well,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
retomedy  the  rest  having  paid  with  their  lives  the  attempt 
to  succour  themselves  ana  comrades. 

The  Lesghiers  repeatedly  summoned  them  to  capitulate, 
but  hitherto  they  had  rejected  all  overtures  with  contempt 
They  at  last  appeared  to  waver  in  this  firm  resolution,  firom 
abscdute  exhaustion.  Owetschkin  now  turned  to  his  sol- 
diers and  thus  addressed  them:  "  Comrades !  I  have  shared 
ilune  and  toil  with  you,  I  received  my  wounds  with  you.  I 
have  alwa3rs  led  you  forward,  uid  never  saw  you  fly.  Do 
not  imbitter  the  end  of  my  mej  by  suffering  me  to  see  jom 
like  cH>wards,  witiiout  arms-^and  all  of  us,  you  and  myself 
in  a  state  of  disgraceful  slavery.  If  you  will  shame  the 
Russian  character,  first  send  a  ball  through  my  head,  and 
then  do  what  yon  will  If  you  can  no  longer  do  what  duty 
prescribes— ir  you  will  not  listen  to  my  commands— give 
ear  to  my  entreaties.  Kill  your  leader,  if  you  will  no  longer 
fight  agmnst  the  enemy  P 

Tbus  s^ke  a  Russaan  to  Russians.  The  fiery  words 
were  received  with  enthusiasm.  All  irresolution  was  ban- 
ished. The  soldiers  laid  their  hands  upon  their  swords^ 
and  swore  rather  to  die  than  to  yield.  Carbines  and  can- 
noas  were  again  fired.  Thus  the  fourth  day  arrived,  and 
the  hero,  Owetschkin,  exhausted  through  loss  of  blood,  lay 
seztsdess.  A  sergeant  now  again  proposed  to  the  soldiers 
to  yield:  "We  have  no  further  hope  of  assistance!"  said 
he ;  ^  our  ammunition  is  gone.  Thirst  wounds,  and  fatigue, 
have  transformed  us  into  shadows.  If  we  do  not  now  yield, 
the  Lesghiers  will  in  an  hour  press  into  the  fortress  without 
firing  a  shot  We  rnust  ther^re  yield,  and  even  our  ene- 
mies cannot  charge  us  with  having  neglected  our  duty 
to  our  Emperor  and  country.  They  promise  us  either  hon- 
ourable captivity  or  Schtscherbina's  fate  V^  Owetschkin, 
who  heard  this  m  his  dreaming  state,  collected  all  his  re- 
maining powers  and  rose  up.  He  struck  the  sergeant  to 
the  ground,  exclaiming,  ^^  Bind  this  wretoh !  He  who  speaks 
of  yielding  I  will  kin  with  my  own  hand !  Now  carry  me 
t  £ne  cannons  P  In  order  that  the  artillerymen  should  not 
1  d  picked  off  whilst  k>adii^,  before  the  loop-holes  in  firont 
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of  tiie  ewmoiis'  boards  had  been  fixed,  OweCscUdn  sciaed 
the  match  with  a  weak  hand:  "Awa;|r  with  the  boards, 
away  with  the  boards !"  cried  he,  as  he  fired  the  gun  against 
the  enemy.  A  hundred  balls  immediately  replied,  and 
Owetschkm  sunk  down,  struck  by  two  in  the  side  and  one 
on  the  ear.  Without  a  murmur^  most  of  his  brave  com- 
rades sank  down  d3ring  beside  hmi. 

The  Lesghiers  were  soon  re-prepared  to  storm,  and  the 
death  of  the  heroic  defender  or  the  fortress  now  seemed 
inevitable,  when  suddenly  Russian  bayonets  were  seen 
^ttering  in  the  distance,  and  the  cossacks  of  Grebensky 
gaUopea  down  the  precipices  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Les- 
ghiers fied,  and  the  Russian  colours  waved  over  the  wound- 
ed heroes.  Seventy  only  were  left  of  the  entire  battalion, 
and  but  eight  of  those  remained  unwounded*  The  moun- 
taineers usually  carry  off  their  deadj  vet  fifteen  hundred 
bodies  lay  strewed  on  Ihe  field  of  battle.  The  emancipa- 
tors formed  a  portion  of  the  body  of  troops  under  General 
Madatow.  Tears  of  joy  and  admiration,  the  delight  of  tiie 
saviours  and  of  the  saved,  solemnized  the  scene. — This 
event  took  place  in  1819.  The  Emperor  Alexander  pro- 
moted Owetschkin,  who  survived,  and  decorated  him  with 
tiie  Order  of  Wladimir.  The  cross  of  St.  George,  which 
was  sent  to  the  battalion,  found  but  few  remaining  to  wear 
it  Peace  be  with  their  ashes,  and  immortal  be  tiieir 
names! 

In  the  course  of  six  months  afterwards,  Owetschkin,  who 
had  completely  recovered,  was  again  with  General  Icrwe- 
low  and  the  Caucasian  army,  and  obtained  permission 
fi'om  the  commander-in-chief  to  be  allowed  to  fisht  in  the 
foremost  ranks  at  the  storming  of  the  fortress  Choisrdc 
A  superior  hand  here  again  protected  his  life,  and  the  mon- 
arch rewarded  him  with  fresh  honours. 

The  campai^s  of  the  Russians  are  in  fact  rich  in  exam- 
ples of  self-sacrifice ;  we  will  now  communicate  one,  which 
occurred  during  the  war  in  1807,  as  it  acted  powerfiiUy  upon 
the  minds  of  the  enemy,  and  evep  in  their  eyes  elevated  the 
chivabric  character  of  the  Russian  nation. 

The  Russian  army  under  General  Benninesen  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  vicimty  of  Czernow,  Strekoczm,  and  Neu- 
stadt ;  and  the  French  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula* 
The  Russian  advanced  post^  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Baghufwttd,  were  placed  on  the  Wkra.  The  opposed 
forces  were  constantly  skirmishing;  and  the  incessant 
firing  disturbed  the  head-quariers,  and  interrupted  the  cav- 
alry in  the  exercise  of  their  horses.  To  put  an  cdd  to  this, 
General  Baghufwud  rode  to  the  advanced  posts,  caused 
two  French  officers  to  be  called  to  the  banks  of  the  rivv.| 
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and  proposed  to  fhem  to  prohibit  mi  bofh  aides  aB 
cessary  firing.  It  was  agreed  to,  and  on  taking  leave,  the 
l^eneral  waved  his  pocket-handkerchief.  The  Russian  sen- 
tinel close  by,  thought  this  a  signal  to  fire,  shouldered  his 
gum  and  shot  one  of  the  French  officers  who  had  just 
spoKento  Baghufwud.  An  idea  mav  be  readily  formed  of 
the  horror  and  irritation  on  each  side.  The  French  ex- 
claimed against  treachery  and  want  of  faith ;  the  Russians, 
feeling  the  injustice  of  this  charge,  could  not,  nevertheless, 
mlliate  the  act  Baghufwud  then  turned  to  the  other 
French  officer  with  these  words : — ^  Do  not  believe  that  I 
have  violated  the  laws  of  humanity ;  faithlessness  is  for- 
eign to  the  Russian.  The  event  arose  from  misunderstand- 
ing and  precipitation,  and  not  fi'om  treachery.  By  heaven, 
I  am  innocent  of  it ;  but  that  you  may  revenge  the  death 
of  your  country  mem,  I  ofier  myself  as  a  sacrifice.  May  my 
blood  wipe  out  all  suspicion  injurious  to  the  honour  oi  the 
Russian  character!  Fire! — I  will  not  quit  the  spotP' 
General  Baghufwud  bared  his  breast,  and  patiently  await- 
ed the  shot :  a  French  sharp-shooter  approached,  present- 
ed his  carbine  at  the  genera],  took  aim,  hesitated,  put  down 
his  piece,  and  then  turned  to  his  officer,  with  these  words: 
''I  cannot  kill  the  noble  soldier;  I  feel  convinced  of  his 
honesty,  and  would  rather  fight  with  any  one  who  doubts 
his' honour  P  "  Give  me  your  hand,  friend."  said  the  offi- 
cer to  him ;  ^  you  are  a  noble  fellow."  Then  turning  to 
Baghufwud,  "  General,"  said  he,  ^'  you  see  what  a  feeung 
you  have  produced  among  us.  Live  for  the  fame  of  your 
country ;  the  French  can  esteem  noble  foes  I"  This  occur- 
rence was  speedily  known  throughout  the  French  army, 
and  Baghufwud  was  called  the  Russian  Curtius.  When 
Napoleon  heard  it,  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  very  ani- 
mated expression  of  approbation. 

How  strange  is  the  perversity  of  the  age!  We  are  told 
at  school  of  the  inimitable  valour  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, we  admire  every  feature  of  their  national  character 
that  has  been  preserved  in  eloquent  description,  and  yet 
scarce  notice  deeds  to  which  antiquity  would  have  raised 
monuments. 

The  government  does  much  for  the  scientific  education 
of  its  mture  officers,  in  the  several  corps  of  military  and 
naval  cadets,  and  in  the  higher  schools  of  engineers  and 
artillery,  as  well  as  in  the  naval  institutions  and  schools  of 
pilots.  In  the  Russian  empire  there  are  the  following  mili- 
tary establishments  for  education: 

The  corps  of  Pages 168 

The  first  corps  of  Cadets ^^ 


Broaf^t  forward -..     805 

The  second  ditto  ------.---    702 

The  coHMiofCadetB  of  the  Emperor  Paul   -    500 
The  Moscow  corps  of  Cadets     -----    638 

The  Emperor  Alexander^  corps  of  Cadets  -    439 
The  Tambow  corps  of  Cadets    -    -    .    -    -    102 
The  Tula  corps  of  Cadets      ------     95 

The  regiment  of  Nobles  .  -  -  .  -  -  e&7 
The  school  of  NeplujelS'  in  Orenburg  -  -  -  50 
The  superior  school  of  Engineers  -    -    -    -    165 

The  Artillery  school '---182 

The  school  of  Ensigns  and  Subalterns  of  the 

Guards 102 

The  Imperial  Lyceum  in  Zarskolselo  -    -    >     50 

4^777 

For  the  Marine :  ^ 

The  corps  of  Marine  Cadets 402 

The  Cadets  of  the  Pilot  department  for  gene- 
ral service     -----------    300 

The  Cadets  of  the  Pilot  department  of  the 
Black  Sea -    222 

924 
Thus  the  total  number  of  the  Cadets  amounts  to     5,701 

For  the  great  increase  of  the  corps  of  land  cadets  they 
are  indebted  to  General  Klingen  who  is  advantageous^ 
known  as  a  German  writer,  and  who  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  superintendent  of  these  institutions.  The 
teachers  are  selected  for  their  solid  learning,  and  for  their 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  pupils ;  whence  it  may  well  be 
expected  that  the  youths,  when  they  quit  this  institution, 
take  with  tiiem  a  good  scientific  foundation  for  their  future 
course  of  life.  With  .respect  to  their  subsequent  practical 
instruction,  this,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  many, 
is  not  restricted  to  mere  parade  and  theory,  for  the  last^few 
years  have  given  experience  to  the  Russian  military, 'and 
transformea  scientifically  educated  officers  into  true  war- 
riors. The  small  pay  of  the  officers  is  a  great  evil,  but  is 
less  oppressive  to  those  in  the  line,  who  are  located  in 
small  garrisons,  where  their  expenses  are  triffing.  In  the 
Imperial  guard  of  St  Petersburgh,  (although  they  receive 
more,)  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  barely  suffices  for  his  regi- 
mentals, wnich  being  tasteful,  are  at  that  expensive  metro- 
polis always  costiy.  It  is  true,  the  majority  of  the  officers 
of  the  guards  possess  property ;  and  indeed,  some  of  them 
are  excessively  rich,  which  admits  of  their  bearing  the 
heavy  expenses  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court. 
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Almost  every  lieutenant  keeps  his  carriage,  and  it  always 
appeared  luaicrous  to  me  to  see  the  officers  of  the  cavafiy 
ffuard,  namely,  the  Chevalier  £uard,  the  body  guard,  and 
me  cuirassiers,  arrive  at  parade  in  their  sledges :  each  of 
these  gentlemen  wearing,  to  prevent  his  uniform  from  be- 
ing soiled  by  the  fur  of  the  sledge,  a  kind  of  white  apron, 
wnich  his  servant  untied  upon  his  quitting  the  sledge. 

The  Russian  military  adhere  strictly  to  form.  When 
the  carriage  of  the  Emperor  or  either  of  the  Grand  £>uke8. 
or  of  any  superior  officer,  appears  upon  the  promenade  or 
the  Newski  Prospect,  the  hats  of  the  lieutenants  who  are 
walking  there,  which  are  worn  for  the  sake  of  comfort  lon- 
gitudinally, are  immediately  turned  transversely— for  eH- 
guette  demands  it.  The  lieutenant  salutes  the  passer  by, 
letting  his  cloak  drop  from  the  left  shor'  ler,  that  his  rank 
may  be  seen  by  his  epaulets,  and  his  regiment  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat— for  etiquette  demauds  this  also. 

Although  I  derived  much  gratification  as  spectator  of  a 
naval  review  at  Cronstadt,  which  the  Emperor  himself 
conducted,  I  am  too  ignorant  of  that  service  to  give  an 
opinion  uffon  it  However,  recent  events  have  established 
the  fame  of  the  navy  under  Nicholas,  who  has  a  strong 
predilection  for  it,  and  yearly  lavishes  lar^e  sums  upon  its 
increase  and  improvement.  Its  co-operation  at  Navarino 
in  the  campaign  of  field-marshal  Diebitsch  against  Turkey, 
the  investment  of  Anapa,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Turics 
from  the  Black  Sea,  are  advanta^geouslv  known.  What 
would  by  this  time  have  become  or  the  Turkish  monarchy 
if  a  Russian  fleet  had  not  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus,  in 
1833,  and  protected  Constantinople  from  the  attack  of  the 
Egvptian  rebel  Ibrahim? 

Recent  information  ^us  announces  the  force  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy,  namely,  fifrjr-four  ships  of  the  line,  thirty-five 
fiigates,  ten  bombships,  twentv-two  luggers  and  cutters, 
fif)^  gauevs,  five  hunored  gun-boats,  five  hundred  rowing 
boats,  ana  twenty-five  firenships ;  tog;ether,  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-six  vessels.  The  strength  of  the  land  forces  is 
as  follows : 

Infantry,  including  the  guards  and  Chinese  corps,  450,000 

(Harrisons 50,000 

Battalions  of  Invalids --    60,000 

ArtUlery,  hicludhig  Companies  in  Garrison  -    -'  -    40,000 
Engineers  and  Mechanics  .-------.^    18,000 

Cavalry,  with  the  guards  and  corps  colonized  -    -    95,000 

Train 10,000 

Cossacks  and  irregular  Cavalry  -•--••-    90,000 

Total  803,000 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BMod  of  Pabfie  ioitniettaii—Uwirow— Leaned  Sodetiee  nd  faMMOam  fnr  Un- 
ceiion— The  Intttatton  for  Teaching  tbe  Oriemri  Lwgnigii,  with  Um  Ubiaiy 
■ttaehed—M.  Von  Adelnng. 

in 

Wb  must  certainly  devote  a  small  space  to  a  notice  of 
that  most  efficient  or  all  departments  of  the  Russian  exe- 
cutive, the  board  of  public  instruction.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
grand  thing  to  hold  the  intellectual  enlightenment  of  an 
entire  people  at  command — ^to  have  for  an  object  its  im* 
provement  in  science  and  art  The  head  of  Uiis  depart- 
ment is  the  Minister  Uwarow,  and  the  Emperor  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  estimable  individual  to  hold  the 
office^  combining,  as  he  does,  both  a  comprehensive  and 
profound  mind.  Uwarow  is  a  Russian;  but  the  essay 
which,  as  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  re- 
cently delivered  in  elegant  French,  '^On  the  station  of  the 
Poet  Goethe  wi^  regara  to  German  authorship,"  has  proved 
how  deeply  he  has  penetrated  into  Foreign  literature. 

Uwarow  knows,  loves,  and  venerates  science,  and  not 
merely  insulated  branches  of  it ;  his  mind  embraces  the 
entire  range.  With  this  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  intel- 
lect, and  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
mankincL  this  distinguished  individual  combines  a  tran- 
quillity, nrmness^  and  elevation  of  character,  which  pre- 
vents his  being  disturbed  in  his  enthusiastic  exertions.  He 
does  not  labour  with  narrow-minded  egotism  merely  for 
the  preaentj  but  his  clear-sighted  glance  pierces  into  the^t^- 
iure.  The  prospect  that  tne  frmt,he  sows  will  ripen  for 
another  generation,  amply  rewards  his  labour  in  planting 
the  seed. 

The  learned  institutions,  and  those  for  instruction,  sub- 
ordinate to  this  board,  should  they  not  have  been  latterly 
increased,  are,  first :  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arte^  and  the  Imperial  Russian 
Academy.  Then^the  Universities,  together  with  the  coun- 
cils, administrations,  and  committees  attached  to  them; 
namely,  the  school  committee,  the  committee  of  censure, 
and  that  for  the  examination  of  civil  officers,  as  well  as  the 
pedagogical  institutions  belonging  to  each. 

First  the  University  of  WiL^  to  which  belongs — a.  The 
High  Church  Seminarium — ^a  seminaiy  for  teachers  and 
organists,  and  various  temporary  offices  for  wills  and  tes- 
taments, b.  The  Imperial  lifedical  Society  at  Wilna.  c  The 
Committee  for  conducting  the  learned  memoirs  in  the  cir- 
cle of  instruction  of  Wilna;  there  is  also,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  University,  in  Cremieniec,  the  Volhynian 
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Lycemn.  Second,  the  University  of  Moicow.  To  Mm  be- 
fonn,  a.  The  Meoical  Institation.  b.  The  Imperial  Society 
of  Naturalists,  c.  The  Society  for  Medicine  and  Physic 
d.  The  Society  for  Russian  History  and  Antiquities,  e.  The 
Society  of  Mathematicians.  /.  The  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Russian  Literature,  g.  The  School  of  Nobles.  Also 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  University  is  the  School  for 
the  Superior  Sciences,  founded  bv  the  Privy  Counsellor 
Demidow,  in  Jaroslau.  There  is  m  Moskow  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  University,  a  Society  of  Rural  Economists^ 
and  in  conjunction  therewith,  a  School  of  AericulturcL  to- 
gether with  a  Technological  Institution.  Third,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpal,  with  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  Revision. 
In  its  jurisdiction,  there  are,  a.  The  Courland  Society  for 
Literature  and  Art,  with  a  Museum,  and  AUienaeum.  6.  The 
Literary  and  Practical  Society  or  Citizens  at  Ri^a,  and 
c.  the  Esthnical  Society.  Fourth,  the  University  of  Char- 
kow,  with  the  Society  of  Sciences.  Within  its  jurisdiction 
are,  a.  The  Lvceum  Richelieu  in  Odessa,  h.  The  Gymna- 
sium for  the  Higher  Sciences  at  Njeshin,  founded  by  Prince 
B^borodka  with  noble  funds,  and  c.  a  Commercial  Gym- 
nasium at  Taganrog.  Fifth,  the  University  of  Casan,  witii 
the  Casan  Society  of  the  Friends  of  National  Literature* 
Sixth,  the  University  of  St  Petersburgh,  which  possesses 
a  noble  revenue,  and  ccoxiprises,  besides  several  Gvmnasie, 
a  High  School  and  an  Economical  Society.  There  are 
likewise  in  St  Petersburgh,  a.  a  Free  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  6.  The  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Russian  Language,  c.  The  Mineralodc^ 
Society  of  St  Petersburgh.  d.  The  St  Petersburgh  Free 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Literature,  e.  The  Phar- 
maceutical Society.  /  The  Society  for  the  Formation  of 
Schools  of  Musical  Instruction. 

We  must  also  mention  the  School  for  instruction  in  Ori- 
ental learning,  which  emanates  from  the  office  of  the  Min- 
iBEter  of  Foreim  Affairs,  and  is  superintended  by  the  State 
CounciDor,  MT  Von  Adelung,  who  nas  long  been  celebrated 
as  a  learned  man.  This  institution  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  young  men,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor,  in  the  Oriental  languages— namely,  the  ArabiC| 
Persian,  and  Turkish— that  they  may  act  as  interpreters  to 
the  Russian  Embassies  in  the  Easi^  thereby  avoiding  the 
further  use  of  strangers.  It  possesses  a  distinguished 
library  in  all  branches  of  science,  but  chiefly  in  costiy 
works  relating  to  the  East;  and  received  an  important  ad- 
dition in  the  bequest  of  Halinsky,  ip  the  year  1827,  of  all 
his  manuscripts,  oowddered  to  be  worth  100,000  roubles. 
Through  the  Uxidness  of  M.  V6n  Adelung,  I  saw  a  cosOy 


woilc,  namely—- &eoBeGtt(m  of  In^an  and  Pecsian  Paiat^ 
iags,  which,  with  respect  to  drawing  and  colouring,  were 
perfect  masterpieces. 

M.  Von  Addung  possesses  a  cabinet  of  coins  of  the  rare- 
est  description,  which  he  collected  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  is  constantly  increasing.  Formerly  occupied 
with  the  education  of  me  young  urand  Dukes,  Nichmas 
and  Michael,  (the  present  Emperor  and  his  brother  J  but 
sc^Mequently  called  to  the  department  for  Foreign  Alrair& 
and  commissioned  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Oriental 
Institution,  M.  Von  Adeluns  has  resided  for  more  than 
fbrW  years  in  St  Petersburgh.  His  house  is  the  rendesvoua 
for  learned  strangers  of  all  countries :  an^  his  conversatiicaL 
whatever  subject  may  be  started,  is  exceedingly  intellectual 
and  full  of  sparkling  humour.  The  happiness  of  his  do- 
mestic circumstances  was  clouded  a  ^w*  years  back  by 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  who,  as  Secretary  of  Legation, 
accompanied  the  Russian  AmbassadtHr  to  Persia,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  embassy,  was  there  murdered  by  the 
populace,  which  caused  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
c^  Russia,  and  the  subsequent  mission  of  a  Persian  prince 
to  St  Petersburgh,  who  journeyed  thither  to  request  par* 
don  of  the  Emperor  for  that  outrage. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Hm  Fettbal  at  FMeifao^  in  Jia)r>  18331 

The  principal  of  all  the  festivals  which  take  place  in  the 
]Q<Hrthern  Imperial  city  throughout  thejrean  is  that  which 
is  almost  annuaUy  repeated  at  Peterhof.  Inrormation  from 
France  that  there  was  a  plot  formed  for  the  assassination  of 
the  Emptor  on  this  occasion,  in  1833,  had  become  dis- 
seminated, and  it  was  generalhr  believed  in  the  city  that  in 
consequence  the  festival  would  not  take  place.  The  Em- 
peror however  declared,  with  his  characteristic  fixed  de- 
termination, that  the  people  should  by  no  means  be  deprived 
of  this  pleasure.  Activity  began  to  be  displayed  in  the 
city ;  the  festival  of  Peteriiof  wholly  engrossed  conversar 
tion.  Whosoever  had  no  conveyance  of  his  own,  endeav- 
oured by  all  means  to  engage  one.  Six  steamboats,  which 
on  the  day  of  the  festival  incessantly  i^ed  between  the 
city  and  the  villa— distant  only  four  mues,  and  seated  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake— were  wholly  occupied  by  individuals 
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who  paid  five  ronbles  each.  Even  on  the  previous  day 
pecmle  proceeded  thither  either  in  carriages,  on  horseback^ 
on  K>ot,  or  in  rowing  or  sailing  boats.  Venders  of  aU  kinds 
of  provisions  hastened  to  the  spot;  and,  according  to  the 
|K>lice  reports,  the  number  of  carriages  of  every  oescrip- 
tion  which,  on  the  l-13th,  July,  1833,  were  at  Peterho^  ex- 
ceeded 30,000. 

Together  with  some  friends,  I,  afler  previously  making  a 
good  breakfast  in  the  large  club-house  in  the  Isaac  Square, 
got  about  two  o'clock  into  a  steamboat  which  was  occu- 
pied by  a  multitude  of  people  of  all  classes.    The  bell  rang 
^the  vessels  got  into  motion,  and  between  the  palaces  of 
the  English  quay  and  those  which  lie  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wasili-Ostro^  we  flew  down  the  broad  stream  towards 
its  estuary.     The  black  streams  of  smoke  which  the  ship 
left  behind  it,  waved  a  twenty-four  hours  farewell  to  the 
splendid  city.     Some  few  la^es  becoming  sea-sick  by  the 
rolling  of  the  waves  of  the  bay,  did  not  msturb  the  cheer- 
ftdness  of  the  rest  of  the  company.    The  table  in  the  hand- 
some saloon  of  the  cabin  was  soon  beset  by  hungry  pas- 
sengers, whilst  on  deck  all  were  smoking  and  refreshing 
themselves  with  coffee,  &c.    After  the  lapse  of  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  arrived  in  the  road  of  Peterhof,  where 
we  found  twelve  men  of  war  anchored,  part  of  the  fleet  at 
Cronstadt     The  landing  was  slow  and  tedious,  as  a  pow- 
erful wind  dashed  the  roaming  waves  against  the  granite 
shore  of  the  park,  which  stretches  down  to  the  sea.    In  the 
shady  walks  of  this  retreat  it  cost  us  some  trouble  to  pene- 
trate through  the  throng  of  people  which  had  now  over- 
spread them.     After  another  half  hour  thus  spent,  we 
reached  the  semicircle  of  plantations  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace,  on  which  is  built  the  old  French-fashioned  castle. 
A  flight  often  steps  of  granite  leads  up  to  the  first  landing- 
place,  which  is  inlaid  with  marble  slabs,  and  on  which  are 
erected  the  magnificent  water-works.    The  centre  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  colossal  group  of  "Hercules  and  the  Nemean 
lion;"  the  throat  of  the  latter  being  torn  open  by  the  hero 
in  the  conflict    From  the  aperture  thus  made,  issues,  in- 
stead of  blood,  a  noble  column  of  water,  ascending  fortv 
feet  in  height    On  either  side  of  this  group  stands  the  full- 
length  figure  of  a  gladiator,  and  from  their  swords,  pointed 
threateningly  at  each  other,  proceed  streams  of  water 
gushing  in  a  circular  form  over  the  terrace.    Tritons  and 
otiier  characteristic  shapes  bubble  and  shoot  forth  the  wa- 
tery element  in  the  most  varied  manner  on  every  side. 
All  these  statues  are  of  golden  bronze,  and  as  regards 
workmanship,  are  complete  chefs-iJPoeuvrea. 

In  the  centre  of  this  first  landing-place  of  the  terrace  are 
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Been  grottoee,  covered  with  yariooi  shelliy  Ikud  broad 
streams  rash  from  them  also,  bounding  over  successive 
platforms,  and  forming  ornamental  cascades.  Whether 
these  achievements  of  art  are  viewed  from  the  semicircle 
of  the  garden  beneath,  or  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
terrace^  across  the  marble  balustrade,  the  scene  has  a 
striking  and  attractive  effect  On  the  other  side  of  the 
castle,  the  garden,  which  is  principally  laid  out  in  an  anti' 
quated  taste,  extends  its  varied  line,  so  that  the  entire 
space  which  belongs  to  the  Peterhof  grounds  may  safely 
be  said  to  comprise  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  miles. 

The  crowd  had  carried  us  along  with  it  to  the  front  en- 
trance of  the  castle,  where  we  arrived  just  as  the  noble 
form  of  the  Emperor,  dressed  in  a  richly  embroidered 
scarlet  uniform,  appeared  on  the  marble  steps,  accompa- 
nied by  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia.  His  Majesty  talked  with 
his  accustomed  a&bility  to  the  company  around  him. 
The  acclamations  on  his  appearance  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  end ;  all  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  monarch, 
as  if  their  owners  were  anxious  to  guard  him  from  the  im- 
pending danger.  On  the  face  of  the  Emperor  himself  not 
the  subtest  trace  of  anxiety  was  to  be  seen.  Not  even 
w^re  there  any  police  visible  in  the  gardens,  their  absence 
having  been  particularly  directed  by  l)is  Majesty.  Horses 
were  led  forward,  which  having  been  mounted  by  the  Czar 
and  his  royal  brother-in-law,  they  rode  through  every  part 
of  the  grounds. 

We  took  advantage  of  this  concentration  of  public  in- 
terest to  walk  through  the  park,  which  was  abundantly 
strewed  with  large  and  small  tents,  set  up  by  the  Peters- 
burgh  restaurateurs,  in  which  every  thing  might  be  found 
that  was  calculated  to  gratify  even  the  palate  of  the  epi- 
cure; whilst  from  adjacent  plantations  frequentiy  burst 
forth  strains  of  beautiful  music,  executed  oy  concealed 
bands. 

Evening  approaching,  it  became  time  to  proceed  to  the 
Wtand  masquerade,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  saloon  of 
the  castie :  for  which  some  thousands  of  tickets  had  been 
circulated,  and  which  was  to  be  on  a  similar  scale  of  mag- 
nificence to  that  given  upon  New-Year's  day  in  the  Win- 
ter Palace.  Enveloped  in  dominos,  which  we  had  brought 
out  with  us,  we  joined  the  gay  scene,  and  promenaded  me 
rooms,  which  were  brilliantiy  decorated  and  illuminatedi 
until  the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned  us  to  depart, — when, 
wrapping  ourselves  in  our  warm  cloaks,  (for  evening  at 
St  PeteisburEh,  even  after  a  day  of  intense  heat,  is  ex- 
tremely cold,Y  we  passed  down  to  the  sea-side,  which  we 
reached  just  in  time  to  witness  the  glowing  disk  of  the  sua 


wnaiMh  below  the  waters.  This  served  at  a  algiial  ibr 
lighting  up  the  gardens,  which  was  done  hi  every  part 
aunnltaneoufily,  with  almost  incredible  speed.  In  fact,  two 
tiiousand  people  were  engaged  in  the  affair,  so  ^at  it  will 
be  imagined  no  lone  time  mtervened  ere  the  thU  glow  of 
splendour  shone  form.  To  give  a  satisfactory  description 
of  this  truly  enchanting  spectacle  is  scarce  possible.  The 
whole  of  the  walks,  including  those  the  most  secluded  and 
narrow,  but  mofe  particularly  the  principal  avenues,  were 
illuminated  in  the  most  varied  manner  by  Uffhts.  the  names 
whereof  represented  arabesque  figures.  AH  tne  bridees 
leading  across  the  wide  canal  that  intersects  the  gardten, 
ezhibitihg  flaming  arches,  which,  r^ected  in  the  water, 
produced  a  fiery  lustre. 

We  returned  by  a  circuitous  road  U>  the  castle,  in  order 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  terrace.  The  lower  semicircle  of  the 
garden,  which  was  overlooked  fi-om  oiur  station,  was  per- 
fectly resplendent,  and  the  effect  received  a  great  enhance- 
ment, owing  to  the  deepening  shades  of  night,  which  simk 
upon  the  forest  back-ground.  Riffht  before  us  lay  the  ter- 
race, with  its  numerous  water-woncs,  and  truly  the  two  ele- 
ments— fire  and  water— combined  to  increase  the  fascina- 
tion. A  great  number  of  flaming  lamps  had  been  arranged 
underneath  the  various  jets-d'eau,  the  reflection  of  which 
sparkled  thrbush-  the  dancing  liquid  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent hues,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  natural  transparency. 

Sundry  groups  of  people  were  lying  on  the  grass  at  the 
foot  of  the  terrace;  bearded  Russians  in  kaftan  and  sara- 
&n,  civilians  in  fashionable  dresses,  but  especially  a  num« 
ber  of  country  people  from  the  neighbouring  Finland  vil- 
lages— among  whom  were  many  fair-haired,  delicate,  and 
neat-looking  female  figures^  decked  in  their  fantastic  na- 
tional costume,  who  gazed  m  silent  wonder  on  the  magic 
scene ;  whilst  by  way  of  contrast,  lively  Russians  were  not 
wanting,  who  expressed  their  joy  in  singine  and  exclama- 
tions. A  firiend  from  Berlin,  whom  I  at  this  moment  ac- 
cidentally met,  and  who  made  a  point  of  always  finding 
every  thing  bad  that  was  not  of  that  city,  appeared  to  have 
discoverea  great  attraction  and  interest  in  a  young  Fin- 
land maiden,  to  whom  he  contrived  to  communicate  his 
admiration — heaven  knows  in  what  manner — for  it  was 
neither  Finlandish,  Russian,  nor  German.  To  my  ques- 
tion as  to  how  he  relished  Peterhof,  he  replied.  "  By  Jove  I 
it  is  almoBt  as  fine  as  the  Elysium  at  Berlin,  but  — - .»'  I 
did  myself  the  pleasure  not  to  await  the  conclvsion  of  tiie 
sentence ;  and  wishing  him  farewell,  and  bonne  Joriwne  with 
the  rustic  fair  one,  I  hurried  from  him.  

We  now  rambtod  ttirouch  a  part  of  the  gnrikmm  cowans 
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with  beautifhl  rose-bnsbes,  which  were  in  fbll  bloom.  From 
hence  also  a  very  beautiful  effect  was  produced  by  the  il- 
lumination, as  the  lamps  were  so  adroitly  concealed,  that 
not  so  much  their  light  itself  was  distinguished  as  the  re- 
flection of  it,  which  diffused  a  soft  brilliancy  over  the  shrubs 
and  flowers.  After  a  while,  an  increasing  buzz  and  move^ 
ment  aloiiff  the  walks  became  perceptible,  and  we  found  it 
to  herald  the  approach  of  the  Imperii  court  Nicholas  and 
his  consort  appeared  in  their  carriage,  followed  by  the  fami- 
ly and  suite.  The  cortege  passed  through  the  garden, 
greeted  by  loud  hurrahs  from  every  part  We  now  has- 
tened to  the  shore,  in  order  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
court;  and  here  a  novel  spectacle  presented  itself  Night 
had  now  completely  sunk  upon  the  ocean.  The  twelve 
line-of-battle  ships  were  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps 
throughout  their  rigging;  indeed  they  ^red  from  the  top- 
mast even  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  fiery-looking 
vessels  appeared  as  if  they  hung  in  mid-aur,  for  darkness 
completely  obscured  the  line  that  divides  the  sky  from  the 
ocean.  When  the  Imperial  family  arrived  on  the  beach,  a 
rocket  gave  the  si^al,  and  from  each  colossal  mass  innu- 
merable flashes  ofnre  issued,  and  spinning  over  the  dark 
waters,  roUed  forth  the  thunders  of  a  general  salute  of  ar- 
tiUery. 

On  the  return  of  the  court  to  the  castle,  a  grand  display 
of  fire-works  took  place,  ending  with  an  immense  girandole, 
which  for  several  minutes  spread  a  light  clear  as  noonday 
over  the  mag^c  nocturnal  scene.  I  should  observe  that  nu- 
merous Imperial  carriages  were  supplied,  during  the  whole 
night,  to  convey  respectable  visiters  through  the  gardens. 

GraduaUy  the  fairy-like  splendour  died  away,  and  at 
length  such  lamps  as  still  burned  cast  only  a  dim  lustre,  as 
if  yielding  to  the  more  delicate  streaks  which  began  to 
checker  the  east  The  gardens,  however,  were  yet  enli- 
vened by  numerous  groups  of  people.  On  the  grass  were 
seen  vanous  parties  of  the  lower  class,  reposing  in  their 
Emperor's  pleasure-grounds,  after  the  entertamment  he 
had  provided  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
superior  grades  were  pressing  towards  the  garden-gates,  to 

Set  on  board  the  several  steamboats.  We  were  amongst 
lose  who,  at  the  first  rosy  peep  of  day,  mounted  one  of 
the  swiftest  vessels.  In  the  great  cabin,  parties  were  en* 
gaged  either  in  remming  or  cotainuing  to  drink  coffee,  wine, 
or  pimch ;  whUe  others  displayed  strong  symptoms  of  an 
appetite  for  more  substantial  fare,  which  to  me,  at  such  an 
hour,  seemed  somewhat  singular.  Next  to  me  a  new-mar- 
ried couple  had  taken  their  seats.  The  husband,  who  was 
considerably  the  senior  ef  his  spouse,  very  soon  sank  off 
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into  a  deep  deep.  *' Ja  ustal  P  (I  am  tired !)  diapered  his 
little  wife,  scarce  tn^enly  years  old ;  and  almost  before  I 
was  aware  of  it,  her  pretty,  bat  rather  palli^  fkce  had  droop- 
ed upon  my  shoulder.  The  stupendous  metropolis  soom 
maniKSted  itself;  and  as  we  neared  the  lanaing-plac^ 
''Ouschinka,  fstanem!"  (Sweet  reposer,  wake  up!)  I  ex- 
claimed to  mv  delicate  burden.  She  rubbed  her  ejea^ 
smiled  gratefully  upon  me,  and  commenced  a  most  lively 
prattle 'about  what  she  had  seen  at  the  festhraL    The  old 

gentleman  having  now  also  awakened,  and  the  vessel 
eaving  to,  we  landed,  and  with  the  usual  au  rcvoirt  bade 
farewell  to  each  other. 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

Dtpotim  uid  Arrival  of  the  Labwk  StmnbcatB   Oq«toitt-hoBi»B<tqh<loaiMwl 

TiviiMcttoiifl— Tlie  tnoaformed  TUIor. 

Twice  a  month  the  Lubeck  steamboats  leave  and  return 
to  St  Petersburgh.    The  voyage  fl*om  either  offtakes,  in 
good  weather,  about  three  davs.    The  departure  or  arrival 
of  each  boat  attracts  a  consicierable  assemblage  of  persons 
iq>onthe  English  quay,  where  these  vessels  lie  at  anchor; 
and  families  of  the  first  distinction  are  ofim  present  in 
theiir  carriages,  either  to  welcome  newiy-arrivecL  or  bid 
farewell  to  departing  friends.  Rarely  have  I  fitiled  to  attend 
on  these  occasions,  when  many  interesting  scenes  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.    Amongst  those  of  the  most  amusing 
nature  may  be  classed  the  examination  of  new-comers  by 
the  Custom-house  officers.    The  importation  of  certain  for- 
eign goods  is  most  strictly  prohibited :  a  measure  which 
certainly,  as  regards  a  tramng  connexion  with  other  coun- 
tries, is  oppressive,  but  still  necessary  for  Russia  herself 
in  order  to  encourage  and  protect  her  native  products. 
The  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  in  the  ^ear  1833  has 
proved  that  goods  prepared  in  Russia,  particularlv  articles 
of  luxury,  such  as  oronzed  and  golden  wares,  silk  stuffs, 
watohes,  &c.,  may  boldhr  enter  the  lists  with  those  made 
Mther  in  Prance  or  England.    Such  efforts  at  progressing 
in  these  matters  canno^  of  course,  be  better  stmiuiated  on 
the  Dart  of  government  than  by  prohibiting  the  hnportation 
of  foreign  articles,  and  thus  promoting  a  speedy  sale  of 
ftkose  made  at  home.    Formeriy,  when— owing  to  the  poor 
remuneration  obtained  by  Custom-house  officers— bribery 
was  not  uncommon,  the  smugging  svstem  was  carried  on 
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with  great  facility ;  and  at  Memel,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  on  the  Austrian  Dorders  at  Brody,  it  was 
practised  very  generally,  and  by  the  Jews  in  a  most  darings 
manner.  Now,  however,  since  M.  de  Bibikow  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  as  regards  foreign 
trade^  and  the  pay  of  the  officers  has  been  considerably 
increased,  bribery  is  become  more  difficult— the  rather  as, 
exclusive  of  their  heightened  salaries,  those  officers  who 
discover  instances  of  miud,  receive  a  share  of  the  penalty. 
Nevertheless,  the  pursuit  of  gain  induces  many  to  risk  de- 
tection; although  the  examples  become  more  and  more 
rare,  from  repeated  oases  of  exposure.  The  commercial 
papers  have  fr^uentiy  made  public^  under  the  head  of 
"  Custom-house  fraud,''  often  indeed  m  a  comic  style,  the 
details  of  various  schemes  of  peculation.  The  following  is 
a  specimen : — 

A  certain  French  tailor,  named  Bout^  who  had  become 
rich  in  the  metropolis  by  means  of  his  needle,  or  rather, 
through  his  shamefiilly  exorbitant  charges,  and  who  in- 
habit^ a  most  magnincent  mansion,  set  out  on  a  Journey 
to  France,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  the  latter 
about  nine  years  old.  The  whole  trio— father,  mother,  and 
son— presented  before  their  departure  from  St  Petersburgh 
the  spare  appearance  proverbial  to  their  calling ;  and  Mr. 
Boutg's  figure^  in  fact,  was  so  distinguished  by  this  charac- 
ter, that  a  life-guardsman  (who  strives  to  compress  his 
waist  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible)  might  have  en- 
vied him.  After  six  months'  absence,  the  travellers  re- 
turned again  by  the  same  boat ;  all  the  officers  of  which 
were  struck  by  their  changed  appearance : — no  longer  at- 
tenuated in  shape,  thev  were  no  w  portly  and  broad-chested. 
Those  individuals  who  knew  M.  Bout6  expressed  their 
gratification  at  such  a  wholesome  result  of  his  journey— 
which  had  seemed  to  produce  a  most  salutary  effect  on 
the  health  of  himself,  his  heir,  and  his  lady,  the  latter  in- 
deed appearing  likely  soon  to  make  him  again  a  happy 
father.  The  congratulated  taiUeur,  with  French  polUease^ 
made  his  bow  of  acknowledgment,  at  the  same  time  un- 
guardedly taking  oflf  his  hat— when,  oU  horror!  out  of  it 
rolled  upon  the  ground  various  small  packets  of  contra- 
band bijouterie.  The  officers  hereupon  politely  requested 
the  family,  who  werejust  about  stepping  out  of  the  boat,  to 
return  to  tiie  cabin.  The  father  and  son,  upoii  a  littie  scru- 
tiny, grew  gradually  thinner  5  and  it  was,  in  short,  soon 
found  that  they  had  encumbered  themselves  with  a  host  of 
forbidden  wares.  The  case  proved  similar  also  with  the 
lady,  who,  on  being  searched  by  two  officers'  wives,  was 
prtmcOurdy  ^delivered"  of  a  varisly  of  inanimate  articles 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

■— Bridi]  PromMMde  in  ttie  flmmiMr  Ctaidaa  Ml  WUt^ltaAnr— 
Muried  Life  of  the  ffigber  Baakik 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  old  Russian  weddings,  and  the 
customs  therewith  connected,  I  received  some  very  inter- 
esting information  from  an  intimate  friend  who  has  resided 
many  years  in  the  north,  which  I  will  here  communicate. 

The  retired  life  led  formerly  by  Russian  females,  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  family  dwelung  called  Terem^  (anal- 
ogous to  the  gynaceum  of  thesanciento,)  involved  the  usaffe 
that  the  bridegroom  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  bride 

Previous  to  betrothment, — an  Oriental  custom,  which  pef- 
aps  takes  its  date  from  the  time  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Tartars,  and  was  so  predominant  that  the  Czar,  Iwan  Was- 
iljewitsch,  replied  to  a  German  ambassador,  who,  in  the 
year  1493,  came  to  demand  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage for  the  Margrave,  Albert  of  Baden : — ^"  It  is  not  the 
custom  with  us  Russians  to  show  our  daughters  to  any 
suitor  before  the  match  is  decided !" — The  general  answer 
of  a  maiden's  father  to  her  suitor  was,  "  That  he  might  tfi- 
guire  among  trust-worthy  people  as  to  the  lady's  personal 
accomplishments." 

Although  Peter  the  Great,  the  most  eminent  reformer  of 
his  country,  issued,  in  the  year  1700,  his  command  that  in 
future  the  contractors  of  wedlock  should  see  each  other 
several  times  before  marriage,  and  themselves  agree  to 
their  union,  he  was  still  obuged,  in  1724,  to  pubush  an 
Ukase,  "  that  no  father,  under  the  penalty  of  heavy  punish- 
ment, should  force  his  children  (or  his  dependants)  to  a 
marriage  agamst  their  consent" 

Now,  it  is  customary  in  Russian  alliances  to  manage  as 
foUows: — Generally,  without  askine  the  children,  the  pa- 
rents on  both  sides  arrange  the  affair  between  themselves, 
to  which  arrangement  succeeds  the  Bridal  promenade^ 
whereat^  if  Uie  young  people  are  not  already  known  to 
each  other,  they  are  conducted,  as  if  accidentally,  into  the 
same  walk,  and  introduced.  The  father  of  the  young  man 
then  sends  a  kind  of  female  confidante,  or  go-between, 
(very  useful  on  such  occasions.)  to  the  father  of  the  bride ; 
and  if  he  declares  himself  wimng,  the  young  couple,  the 
paienta,  relations,  bridesmaids,  dbc.,  all  meet  together,  when 
the  arrangements  are  concluded,  and  in  these  the  dowrv 
is  never  overlooked. '  Then  follows  the  betrothal ;  on  which 
occasion  tiie  elect  pair  kneel  down  upon  a  fur-skin  mat  a^ 
exchange  ringSj  during  which  scene  the  bride's  father  holds 
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over  the  head  of  the  brtdegroom  a  saint's  imagp,  and  the 
mother  holds  over  the  head  of  the  bride  a  piece  of  bread, 
as  a  sign  of  abundance.  The  bridemaids  then  sing  several 
national  songs,  appn^riate  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  mests 
are  entertained  with  various  sorts  of  beverage,  during 
which  many  a  good-humoured  joke  circulates.  The  re- 
marlL  that  the  wine  is  bitter  and  must  be  made  sweet,  is  al- 
ways construed  as  a  challenge  for  the  betrothed  couple  to 
salute  each  other.  The  guests  then  make  divers  presents 
to  the  bridal  pair ;  and  &e  bridegroom  afterwards  takes 
his  leave,  whilst  the  companions  of  the  bride  sing  a  song, 
wherein  mey  invite  him  soon  to  return. 

Now  begins  for  the  lovers, — or  rather  for  the  future  wed- 
ded pair,— a  new  life.  Every  evening  until  the  nuptials, 
the  betrothed  husband  must  visit  his  intended  partner, 
bringing  her  presents  of  sweet  cakes,  bon  bons;  <kc^  of 
which  the  Russian  ladies  are  extremely  fond.  The  bride- 
maids  are  generally  present  at  these  interviews,  and,  after 
a  fashion  mat  seems  singular  enough,  accompany  the  fond 
chitchat  with  different  characteristic  songs.  On  the  nuptial 
eve  the  bride  entertains  her  female  friends,  and  receives 
from  the  bridegroom  a  gift  of  various  articles  necessary 
for  the  toilette-table,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
maiden  then«  retires  to  the  bath,  and  on  her  return  the 
bridegroom  re-appears,  is  received  with  music,  and  has 
handed  to  him  tne  marriage  portion,  respecting  which| 
however,  there  are  often  serious  disputes. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bridemaids  unbraid  the  ladv's 
hair,  and  she  receives  her  swain  with  flowing  locks.  After 
the  marriage  ceremony,  performed  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  Church,  a  dinner  is  given, — at  which  usually  the 
parents  are  not  present, — and  at  its  conclusion  the  young 
couple  are  conducted  in  triumphal  procession,  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  to  their  apartment  The  old  cus- 
tom, of  the  bride,  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day,  taking 
off  her  husband's  boots  in  pledge  of  obedience,  is  still  re- 
tained, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  also  that  of  the  hus- 
band aepositinff  in  one  boot  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  the 
other  a  small  whip :  if  the  young  wife  happens  to  hit  first 
upon  that  containing  the  money,  she  keeps  it—if  n<St,  her 
husband  gives  her  two  or  three  light  cuts  with  the  whip. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  has  arisen  the  universal  opinion  abroad, 
that  the  low-bom  Russian  makes^  known  his  love  for  his 
wife  by  the  application  of  chastisement  However,  I  hate 
never  witnessed  any  such  tender  demonstrations. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  the  parents  of  the  husband 
give  as  handsome  a  dinner  as  uieir  circumstances  will  per- 
mit: and  now  the  banqueting  continues  during  an  entire 
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week,  wnich  by  any  bat  a  Russian  might  be  considered 
rather  too  severe  a-triaL 

On  WMtsund^,  in  the  Petersbnrgh  sommer-garden,  a 
grand. pfromenade  both  of  the  elegant  and  VTolmar  worid 
takes  place,  usually  called  ''the  Bridal-promenade."  In  the 
grand  walk,  a  long  line  of  the  daughters  of  Russian  trades- 
men are  seen  marching  en  |)arade,  followed  by  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  The  young  sotos  of  tradesmen  appear  in 
long,  blue  holyday  kaftans,  and  take  a  survey  of  the  matri- 
monial wares.  Should  they  happen  to  feel  within  their 
broad  chests  any  soft  emotion,  they  timidly  approach  the 
love-exciting  virgin,  and  commence  a  conversation  with 
her,  in  which  papa  and  majjama  also  join,  and  which  is 
usually  concluded  by  an  earQr  marriage,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  price,  namely,  the  dowry,  is  agreed  upon.  Many  of 
tiiese  pale  northern  beauties  weigh  heavy  in  the  scale,  and 
a  portion  of  100,000  roubles  is  by  no  means  considered  a 
great  rarity.  Some  few  days  before  this  "  Bridal-prome- 
nade"—namely,  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Whitsuntide, 
caled  Ssemik-^the  Russian  girls  put  into  emct  what  is  de- 
nominated the  prophetic  dwimmmg  of  the  bridal- wreath. 
They  plait  together,  namely,  wreaths  of  flaweni^  throw 
them  into  a  stream,  and  fancy  that,  if  the  wreath  swims  on 
the  sorface  of  the  water,  they  will  in  the  same  year  ex- 
change their  maiden  condition  fbr  the  nuptial  state,  if 
the  wreath  sinks,  they  are  of  course  resigned  to  wait  some 
littie  time  longer  fbr  a  spouse. 

The  matrimonial  state  of  the  higher  ratiJqi  in  tiie  princi- 
pal Russian  cities  was  not,  some  years  since,  the  most 
worthy  of  praise  or  imitation.  In  a  great  measure,  unions 
were  formed  more  for  convenience  than  from^aflfeoticm, 
and  it  often  happened  that  the  husband  lived  in  St  Peters- 
burgh  or  Moscow,  whilst  his  lady  resided  in  Ffance  of 
Italy.  Such  separations  firequently  lasted  ibr  years— -the 
respective  parties  ieunusine  themselves  according  to  their 
taste  and  convenience,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  carried 
on  a  very  agreeable,  nay,  sometimes  an  affectionate  cor- 
respondence, as  long  as  they  were  not  foreed-to  domesti- 
cate with  each  other.  But  now  the  life  of  the  principal 
denizens  of  tiie  court  materiallv  affects  every  other  ffrade 
of  society.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  tender  husband, 
entirely  devoted  to  his  consort,  and  the  happy  father  of  a 
family.  Such  an  example  in  the  highest  jpersonages  of  the 
empire  has  great  moral  influence  upon  the  upper  dassee; 
and— it  is  strange,  but  no  less  true-^married  people,  who, 
according  to  the  above-described  fashion,  had  lived  fyt 
years  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  are  re-united  at  St 
Petersburgh,  and  become  models  of  conjugal  fideli^. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

At  War  OAm— Day  aft  mdniglit  In  it.  PMenbtngb-tlM  Hambta  DwsiBiiff  of 

Peter  the  Oreat. 

BsfMOi  we  close  this  description,  we  most  make  mentioa 
of  two  buildings,  which  no  one  that  has  ever  seen  tiiem 
will  rea^  forget  The  first  is  the  War  Office,  ahreadv 
spoken  of  at  tiie  commencement  of  these  pages,  and  which 
stands  opposite  to  the  Imperial  Winter  Palace.  It  is  a 
structure,  which,  whether  with  respect  to  its  grandeur, 
style,  or  the  pleasing  impression  it  makes  upon  the  b^old- 
er.  has  probably  but  few  equals.  The  whole  building  con- 
stitutes an  enormous  semicircle,  with  two  wings  in  front, 
Ihrouffhout  which  runs  a  colonnade.  In  the  centre  of  the 
8emi<3rcle,  and  exactly  opposite  the  splendid  pillar  of 
Alexander,  a  triumphal  arch  is  erected,  and  at  the  apex  of 
this  bold  arch,  which  is  sixty-eight  feet  high  and  fifty-eig^ 
^t  broad,  a  ngure  of  Victory  stands  in  a  chariot  with  six 
horses.  One  half  of  this  gigantic  buildine  is  occupied  by 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  other 
hal^  there  are  innumerable  saloons  and  apartments  for  sur 
perior  militarr  officers,  for  the  organization  and  superin- 
tendence of  me  army,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  together  with  a  series  of  Chancellories^  Bu- 
reaus, Archives,  Depots  of  Charts,  and  Drawings  of  mihtary 
Surveys  of  tke  Russian  Empire.  Besides  collections  of 
modds,  specimens  of  every  ima^able  kind  of  arms  or 
instruments  of  war,  and  an  excellent  Library  of  books 
relative  tp  the  Science,  there  are  Lithographic  and  Print- 
ing Presses,  Studios  for  draftsmen  of  charts  and  plans  of 
war,  4tc^  for  mechanics  to  model,  and  for  the  execution  of 
mechanical  and  mathematical  instruments  of  metal  and 
woo<^  in  aid  of  the  arts  of  design ;  with  working-shops  for 
smelters^  smiths,  carpenters,  dbc.  ;-*in  short,  every  thing  that 
by  anv  possibili^  can  have  reference  to  the  wants  of  a  uni- 
versal practical  military  institution. 

The  mspection  of  the  interior  of  this  building  excites  as- 
tonishment and  admiration,  for  the  eye  everywhere  ob- 
serves the  most  systematic  order,  combined  with  the  most 
simple  elegance.  We  will  examine  but  two  more  apart- 
ments in  this  building.  First,  the  saloon  of  the  Archives 
of  the  Russian  Army,  which  stands  quite  insulated  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  may  wdl  merit  being  cidled  a 
eigantic  effi>rt  of  architecture.  The  entire  saloon — ^name- 
Qr.  ^e  floor,  ceiling,  walls,  the  stairs  and  steps,  the  doors, 
window  frames  and  window  ledges,  repositories— in  &ct; 
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erary  thing  ffirouglioiit  the  entire  building  is  of  oast  IroiL 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  fire  the  impcM? 
tant  writings  here  contained,  and  which  coidd  never  be 
replaced.  This  saloon  would  remain  untouched,  even  were 
all  around  to  be  totally  consumed. 

The  second  masterpiece  is  the  Library,  which  is  a  mar- 
ble sal€>on  in  the  form  of  a  rotonda,  lighted  from  above,  the 
cupola  of  which,  as  well  as  the  gaUeries  of  books,  are  sup- 
ported by  huge  pillars.  Alexander's  colossal  marble  bust 
stands  upon  a  tasteful  pedestal,  at  one  end  of  the  saloon,  in 
amche,  and  opposite  it  is  that  of  Peter  the  Great  A  cen- 
tral ^len^d  gas  chandelier,  which  is  suspended  fivm  the 
c^la,  hghte  the  entire  space.— Eagles,  which  seem  as  if 
flying  from  the  waUs,  grasp  Jove's  bolt  in  their  daws,  from 
which  gas  streams  forth.  The  whole  colossal  building  of 
the  War  Office  is  lighted  as  bright  as  day,  by  means  of  gas. 
and  it  has  a  magic  effect  at  twilight,  to  stand  upon  the 
place  opposite  the  semicircle,  and  to  observe  almost  all 
the  windows  lighted  up  at  once,  and  their  blaze  stream- 
ing forth  upon  the  square. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  June,  in  1833,  that  I  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  held  an  appointment  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  was  punctually  on  du§r  there.  When 
I  entered  the  place  it  struck  the  midnight  hour;  the  last 
glow  of  the  sun,  already  set^  glimmered  upon  the  horizoBi 
and  close  to  it  the  aurora  of  morning  appeared  to  dawn. 
It  is  the  enchanting  peculiarity  of  a  northern  summer,  that 
lor  two  weeks  it  is  never  enveloped  in  the  mantle  of  night: 
but  merely  in  the  gentle  veil  of  dawn.  The  day  produces 
a  heat  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  so  hieh  a  latitude,  which 
has  an  exhausting  effoct  upon  all  thsK  is  animated,  and 
ni^t  arouses  the  hnperial  city  to  iiresh  life.  The  quays  on 
&e  transparent  Neva,  the  green-leaved  islands  or  the  ma- 
jestic river,  (resembling  Armida's  enchanted  grove,)  the 
smnmer  garden,  the  Newski-Perspective,  and  aff  the  other 
walks,  are  animated,  and  it  is  onlv  break  of  day  which 
disperses  the  promenaders.  During  that  midnight  hour 
also^  so  gentle  a  light  prevailed,  that  I  could  read,  without 
straming  my  eyes,  a  letter  that  I  had  just  received  in  the 
Foreign  OflSce,  through  a  courier  that  had  returned  from 
Germany.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  the  Baron  de  Stakdbergh,  an  officer  of  the  guards 
drove  up  to  me  in  his  Droschke.  He,  who  witii  unweariea 
kindness  had  been  my  cicerone  in  the  proud  Petropolis^ 
now  invited  me  to  a  nocturnal  promenade.  We  flew  past 
flie  Winter  Palace,  along  the  Russian  Quay,  strewed  with 
palaces,  over  the  long  Troizkoi  bridge,  and  leavhig  on  our 
kit  hand  the  granite  fortress  washed  by  <he  waves,  tamed 


to  the  tigbt^  and  fltonped  in  firont  of  a  sfnmg  building  re- 
sembling a  piazza,  under  this  is  a  small  wooden  red- 
painted  honsei  where  we  stepped  in.  We  passed  from  its 
diminutiTe  portico  into  a  chamber  on  the  left,  of  about 
fifteen  feet  square,  and  so  low  that  we  could  touch  its  ceiP 
ing.  In  a  comer  stood  the  ^Hcfy  Screen,''  to  be  foand  in 
every  Russian  house ;  it  was  covered  with  jew^s,  gold 
embroidery,  and  both  natural  and  artificial  flowers.  The 
constant-bnmins  lamp  in  front  of  i^  spread  an  indistinct 
l^t;  and  an  oul  invalid  6teiH[)ed  forward  to  us  out  of  the 
obscuri^.  ^  This  was  his  dwelling  room,  and  where  he 
took  his  meals,''  said  the  old  paan,  covered  with  ecara  and 
orders,  leading  us  then  into  a  small  adjoining  apartment 
with  but  one  window.  *^  And  here  he  rested  upon  his  sim- 
j^e  pallet  from  his  cares,  and  fatigues!"  We  returned 
across  the  passage,  past  a  small  hearth,  and  entered  ano- 
ther room  about  as  large  as  the  first  we  saw.  ^Here," 
eontumed  tiie  guide^  *' ne  worked,  and  received  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Foreign  Powers  1" — It  was  from  this  small 
buildine  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  by  means  of  his 
Bowernu  mind, eMlized  a  whole  nation:  it  was  hence  that 
he  made  war  or  peace,  and  hence,  out  of  a  waste  morass, 
the  littie  simple  monosyllable  ''Be"  created  the  proud  St 
Petersburgh,  the  colossal  metropolis  of  the  northern  gigan- 
tic empire. 

This  small,  unpretending  hut,  the  twenty-feet-long  gar- 
den of  which  is  washed  by  the  Neva,  was  once  the  palace 
of  Peter  the  Great  A  feeling  of  admiration  spread  over 
us  at  the  recollection  of  that  sublime  ruler.  We  stepped 
into  the  garden  whence  he  may  frequentiy  have  surveyed 
his.new  creation.  The  momine  breeze  blew  coolly  over 
the  crisp  waves  of  the  Neva,  m  tiie  east^  arose  the  sun, 
spreading  far  and  near  his  brilliant  beams. 

A  sudden  and  important  mission  claiming  now  my  pres- 
ence in  the  East,  I  was  forced  to  make  immediate  and  has- 
ty preparations  for  departure,  and  bidding  a  long  farewell 
to  the  city  of  palaces,,  I  pipc^eded  forthwith  towards  my 
destination,  throu^  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  To  a  sketch 
of  this  journey,  I  will  devote  th^  few  remaining  pages  of 
the  first  volume  of  my  travds,  which  may  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  pendant  to  the  former  portion,  devoted  to  the 
great  n^thern  capital 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1833,  (fifteenth  of 
December,  according  to  the  old  style,  which  is  the  mode  of 
computation  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,)  towards  evening,  we  left  the  neat,  cleanly  hotel  of 
the  hospitable  Vienna  landlord  Reitperg.  at  Bucharert,  and 
which  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  all  travellers.    The 
road  was  nearly  impassable,  and  rendered  still  heavier  by 
a  severe  frost  coming  on  at  the  very  hour  we  left  the  Wal 
lachian  metropolis.    Instead  of  two  horses,  for  which  my 
light  Russian  Britschka  was  adapted,  eight  had  been  har- 
nessed to  it  at  the  post-house  at  Bucharest    Just  as  many 
steeds  had  my  travelling  companion,  M.  von  P.,  Secretary 
to  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  wherewith  to 
draw  his  caiash ;  and  in  spite  of  the  abominable  causeway, 
we  cut  through  the  mountains  of  mud  tolerably  well.    In 
the  summer,  the  country  ma^  present  a  more  agreeable  as- 
pect, from  tne  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  but  now  it  look- 
ed truly  dreary.    Each  of  the  two  principalities,  Moldavia 
as  well  as  Wallachia,  comprises  about  seven  hundred 
square  miles ;  yet  each  has  but  a  population  of  about  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  in  a  counUy  whose  fruitful 
soil  could  well  support  three  or  four  miUions.    Those  in 
Germany  who  are  endowed  with  the  emigrating  principle, 
and  who  sometimes  do  not  find  in  America  what  tney  seek, 
would  ejcperience  a  more  siatisfactory  result  did  tiiey  hither- 
ward  direct  their  views.    Skilful  agriculturists  would  here, 
with  industry,— a  virtue  foreign  to  the  Wallachians,— easi- 
ly attain  competency,  or  indeed  riches.    The  climate  is  in 
general  mild,  as  it  is  protected  on  the  northwest  froni 
cold  storms  by  the  elevated  Carpathian  range  of  hilis.  The 
mountains  yield  an  abundance  of  wood,  which  is  extrava- 
gantly wasted,  as  in  Russia,  without  heed  to  the  wants  that 
a  future  generation  will  feel.    The  streets  are  floored  with 
it,  and  in  a  few  years  it  rots  into  mtid.    Theooontry  ha« 
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both  large  and  small  rivers,  and  therefore  an  abundance  of 
Ifuniriant  meadow-land.  The  wine  is  good  and  strong,  and 
would  be  excellent,  were  its  cultivation  attended  to.  Fruit- 
trees-  form  entire  small  "^oods,  and  southern .  fruits  would 
grow  in  abundance,  were  the  trees  better  protected  during 
winter  from  the  cold.  In  Constantinople,  Wallachia  is  con- 
sidered as  the  granary."  A  chief  production  of  tiie  country 
is  wax  and  honey,  the  cultivation  of  bees  appearing  to  be 
the  sole  branch  to  which  the  inhabitants  pay  attention. 

Lavish  as  nature  here  is  in  spontaneously  presenting^ts 
riches  to  those  who  will  gather  them,  ^t  hplds-  still  others 
concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  mountains.  Salt,  coals, 
and  saltpetre  await  but  the  industrious  hand  to  emanci- 
pate them  from  their  prison-house.  Healthy  springs  and 
naphtha  flow  forth  from  the  ground.  Mining,  which  would 
produce  inexhaustible  booty,  is  scarcely,  pursued.  The 
gipsies  alone,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Wallachia,  occu- 
py themselves  witii  isjearching  for  gold-dust,  which  almost 
every  stream  of  tiie  country  produces.  Nature  in  every 
quarter  here  exhibits  a  beneficent  fertility,  while  man  alone 
displays  the  most  abhorrent  idleness. 

The  people  are  of  Sclavonic  ori^n,  as  their  language 
proves,  although  it  half  consists  of  Latin  words,  which 
doubtless  are  derived  from  the  period  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion formerly  established  here  by  Trajan  and  iEIadrian. 
Karly  history  represents  the  Wallachians  as  a  valiant  and 
independent  nation,  which,  under  John  von  Vielaharduin, 
king  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  was  formidable  to  the 
Franks  under  Baldwin,  in  the  year  1205,  near  Adrianople. 
Internfiil  dissensions  reduced  this  nation  first  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Hungarians,  then  to  that  of  the  Turks,  under 
whose  protection  it  now  again  stands,  after  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Russian  government  had  for  some  years 
raised  it  from  an  uncertam  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  now, 
as  formeriy.  governed  by  Hospodars — generally  Fana- 
riotick-Greek  princes— who  are  endowed  with  the  nature 
of  leeches,  and  under  whom  it  will  doubtlessly  sink  into  its 
former  gulf  of  misery,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  op- 
pressions of  those  princes. 

In  the  cities  poverty  is  less  visible  than  in  the  country, 
where  misery  exhibits  itself  in  all  its  terrific  nakedness. 
A  Wallachian  village  is  the  tie  plus  uUra  of  disgusting  dirt- 
iness and  wretchedness,  consisting  of  holes  dug  in  the 
earth,  over  which  a  propped-up  roof  is  thrown — covered 
rarely,  with  straw,  generally  with  turf.  I  never  ventured 
Into  a  peasant's  dwelling.  At  the  several  stages  I  stopped 
at,  I  sometimes  got  out  of  the  vehicle  to  enter  the  posting- 
hoiise,  (generally  t(ie^best  house  of  the  village,)  the  inte- 
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«r  of  which  I  therefore  know  from  personal  inepection. 
I'ough  a  rough  kind  of  door,  I  crei%  stoophig  down  an 
excavation  of  some  feet  into  the  ground,  the  floor  of  which 
was  neither  paved  nor  boarded,  but  merely  hardened  bv 
lE^tamping^  Above  were  the  rafters  of  the  dwelHng,  in  which 
an  aperture  covered  with  a  pig's  bladder  represented  the 
window.  An  anele  of  the  space  below  served  for  the 
hearth,  around  which  several  postillions  squatted  in  the 
manner  of  the  Turks,  smoking  tobacco,  and  warming  them* 
selves  by  the  fire.  The  smoke  endeavoured  to  find  vent  at 
the  si^ve-like  roof.  There  was  no  fiurniture  visible.  Along 
the  wall  ran  a  low,  broad  wooden  stool,  coverei^  with  a 
rush  mat,  which  composed  the  trinity  of  bed^  table,  and 
seat;  the  postmaster,  (as  dirty  a  fellow  as  his  men,)  in 
Turkish  costume,  placed  himself  with  crossed  legs  here- 
upon, drew  writing  apparatus  from  his  girdle,  with  a  pen 
cut  from  a  reed,  and  scratched  his  necessary  reQiarks  in 
the  dirty  posting-book.  To  get  provisions  m  such  a  vil- 
lage, is  not  only  difficult  but  almost  impossible. 

The  eatables  which  I  had  carried  from  Tassi  were  al- 
ready consumed  before  arriving  at  Bucharest  In  a  Wal- 
lachian  village  I  offered  handsome  payment  to  obtain  some- 
thing to  drive  away  hunger,  but  in  vain.  Not  even  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  could  the  postmaster  give  me,  who  recom- 
mended smoking  as  a  means  to  stiU  my  hunger.  The 
streets,  with  their  clayey  soil,  were  converted,  in  this  win- 
ter season,  into  unfathomable  morasses.  I  observed  a  dog 
which  nearly  swam  through  the  terrific  slime,  to  reach  one 
of  those  excavated  habitations ;  but  he  disdained  entering, 
and  climbed  up  the  roof,  preferring  the  solitude  upon  the 
house  to  the  society  within  it 

The  Wallachian  is  idle,  because  he  knows  he  could  not 
enjoy  the  firuits  of  industry,  since  they  would  be  extorted 
from  him  under  the  name  or  tithes  by  the  Greeks— the  ten- 
ants of  the  Boyards — who  are  the  real  masters  and  rulers 
of  the  pitiable  peasantry.  These  Greeks,  in  Wallachia  and 
also  in  Moldavia,  are  the  vilest  canaille  that  exist  upon 
God's  earth ;  and  even  the  Polish  Jews,  notorious  in  their 
native  country,  are  in  comparison  a  higher  order  of  being|s. 
The  greatest  portion  of  his  earnings  the  poor  peasant  is 
obliged  to  give  up  to  his  Boyard  and  the  Greek  fhrmer, 
and  then  he  has  still  taxes  to  pay  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment Money  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  to  them  he  must  apply  to  receive  it,  and  then  sells 
to  them  his  very  last  possession,  under  conditions  which 
prove  truly  ruinous. 

This  kind  of  sale  is  worse  than  open  robbery,  as  it  is 
concealed  under  the  appearance  of  a  just  transaction. 
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Tlie  WaHachian,  therefor^  prefers  not  to  wotkj  since  he 
receives  an  equal  number  of  blows  from  his  masters,  whe- 
tiier  he  be  idle  or  industrious.  I  witnessed  a  postmaster 
seize  one  of  his  servants  by  his  hair,  and  unmercifoily 
throwing  him  upon  tiie  ground,  trample  upon  him,  merely 
because  he  had  made  some  slight  omission  in  harnessing 
my  horses.  My  verbal  intercessions  were  received  by  the 
wretch  with  ridicule  and  mockery,  and  he  only  ceased  ill- 
treating  his  servant  when  /struck  him  over  the  head  with 
the  iron  sheath  of  my  sabre,  without  caring  much  if  I  killed 
him.  He  did  not  dare  resist  me^  as  he  observed  a  pistol  in 
my  left  hand,  and  in  fighting  with  hihi  I  might  doubtless 
have  depended  upon  the  assistance  even  of  his  servants. 
By  bad  treatment  the  character  of  these  peasants  is  ren- 
dered obstinate  and  spitefhl  towards  their  oppressors,  and 
they  are  even  often  urged  to  the  murder  or  the  latter ;  in 
which  case  they  fly  across  the  frontier  to  Turkey,  and  then 
join  the  robber  bands  of  the  Balcan.  Thus  the  WaUachian 
lives  at  random,  careless  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  and 
has  little  of  man  about  him  but  the  shape.  Throi^out 
Europe  nature  is  probably  nowhere  more  genial  or  pro- 
ductive than  here,  but  nowhere  are  moral  corruption,  de- 
Kadation,  and  slavery  greater  than  in  Wallachia  and  in 
oldavia.  Under  a  good  prince,  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  those  countries  might  enjoy  a  happy  state. 

Bucharest,  the  metropolis  of  wallachia,  is  the  seat  of  tlie 
Boyards,  who  most  foolishly  squander  there  the  money  they 
have  extracted  from  their  subjects,  in  gamins,  in  bribery 
to  obtain  a  high  appointment  in  the  divan  of  me  Prince,  or 
in  the  support  of  a  harem  of  mistresses,  d^c. 

The  Wallachian  families  have  no  idea  of  much  intellec- 
tual cultivation.  Since,  however,  during  the  last  few  3rear& 
the  sons  of  the  Boyards  have  begun  to  visit  the  principal 
Gterman  cities,  and  have  even  matriculated  at  some  of  our 
universities,  (without  strictly  attending  to  the  usual  stud- 
ies,) a  certain  degree  of  social  improvement  has  been  in- 
troduced by  them  into  Bucharest,  as  far  as  this  is  practi- 
cable through  soirees  and  balls.  There  is  no  deficiency  of 
splendour  and  Oriental  pomp  in  the  Boyard  mode  of  livings 
but  this  offers  a  still  harsher  contrast  to  the  teirific  poverty 
of  the  people. 

A  remarkable  tribe,  widely  spread  through  l>otfa  princi- 
palities, is  that  of  the  gipsies,  a  class  of  people  furnished 
with  natural  intellectual  abilities  and  much  capacity  for  art 
The  men  are  slender,  but  powerful  and  well-proportioned 
figures ;  their  dark  complexions  and  black  fhzzy  hair  be- 
speaking their  Afiicanori^.  The  females  whilst  young  are 
handsome,  and  generally  display  a  very  luxuriant  contour. 
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With  tbeir  dark  8kin.  thej  have  regokur  fratiUM,  and  a 
genfle  bloom  is  spread  upon  their  cheeks.  In  their  eyes  is 
often  a  mixture  of  sensual  glow  with  intellectual  enthnsl* 
asm,  and  between  their  lips  they  present  a  dohble  row  of 
the  mosit  pearly  teeth.  But  these  beauties  weedilv- fiule^ 
being,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  unsettled  and  irrego- 
la^  Mfe.  The  men  are  chiefly  smiths.  Between  Folrtscha- 
m  (the  frontier  town  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia)  and  Bu- 
charest, I  lost  a  piece  of  the  previously  broken  iron  Joint 
of  the  wheel  of  my  vehicle.  Fearing  that  the  mischief 
would  increase,  I  resolved  to  have  it  repaired  at  the  first 
stagey  and  drove  in  front  of  the  forge  or  one  of  these  gip- 
sies, which  was  in  one  of  the  village  cottages  above  de- 
scribed. Two  hammers,  inncers  instead  of  an  anvil,  a 
stove,  and  a  very  dilapidated  bellows,  formed  the  whole 
apparatus ;— but  there  was  no  provision  of  iron.  The  gip- 
sy went  away,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  several 
old  nails  and  small  pieces  of  iron,  which  he  had  stolen  from 
tiie  houses  and  carts  of  the  village, — ^where  altogether  but 
little  of  the  metal  was  to  be  found ;  and  these  fragments  he 
endeavoured  to  weld  together  into  one.  But  as  this  did  not 
sufllce,  he  sacrificed  one  of  his  hammers,  and  thus  admi- 
rably completed  the  job.  During  the  time  he  was  at  work, 
he  tacitly  allowed  me  permission-— jealouiEnr  is  unknown 
among  mis  people — to  make  court  to  his  wife,  who  was  a 
vonng  woman  just  escaped  from  childhood,  and  whose 
beauty  and  form  would,  without  doubt,  have  surpassed  all 
tiie  Preciosa's  of  the  German  theatres.  The  gipsies  take 
part  in  the  religious  customs  of  the  place  in  which  they  re- 
side, without  absolutely  belonging  to  any  sect. 

On  the  twenty-eightti  of  December,  towards  morning^ 
(somewhere  about  three  o'clock,)  we  arrived  at  the  fron* 
aer  town  of  Giurgewo,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  where  we  alighted  at  the  Quarantine  Director's,  a 
firiendlv  old  Greek  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended, 
frt>m  Bucharest^  by  the  Russian  General  von  Kisselef  com- 
manding the  principalities.  My  preceding  nighf  s  dream, 
which  had  represented  to  me  an  Assvrian  conflagration, 
had — as  is  to  be  seen  in  every  dream  book — ^very  correct- 
ly prophesied  severe  cold  weather— for  as  we  al^hted  from 
our  vehicles,  the  snow  crackled  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
stars  shone  so  brightly  and  coldly  down  upon  us,  that  we 
were  reminded,  in  no  gentle  way,  of  our  northern  home. 

In  the  best  chamber  of  the  Turkish-built  house,  we  found 
a  consoling  stove  fire,  and  in  our  host  so  deUghtful  a  com- 
panion, that  webecamiB  auite  snug  and  comfortable.  AH 
seemed  to  concur  to  mark  our  separation  from  Christen- 
dom ;  for,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tnc  Danube,  the  minarets 
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of  RnslMhtik  already  jittered  in  fhe  distance.  Theafmrt- 
ment  in  which  we  were,  resembling  more  or  less  au  the 
Turkish  apartments  in  which  we  8uk»equently  lodged,  was 
wainscoted  with  nut-tree  wood,  and  furnished  on  three 
sides  with  low  divans,  having  cupboards  in  the  wall ;  on 
the  fowcth  side  was  a  stove — ^seldom  found  in  Turkey — and 
by  the  side  of  it  an  elegant  European  table,  and  a  pair  of 
chairs,  furniture  still  more  rarely  seen  in  the  east 

Immediately  after  our  entrance,  a  jelly  of  stewed  fruits, 
and  a  class  of  water,  were  offeredfus  according  to  the  east- 
em  fashion;  and  we  were  sutoequently  serv^  with  long 
Turkish  pipes  and  thick  coffee,  a  delicious  beverapfe,  which 
•is  eagerly  drank  when  one  is  once  accustomed  to  it  When 
day  broke,  our  host  quitted  us  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  joume^jT  onwards,  as  we  could  not  remain  here.  We 
had,  in  the  interim,  time  to  admire  the  arms  displayed  on 
the  walls,  just  as  we  exhibit  the  pictures  of  great  men,  A«. ; 
th^  consisted  of  beautifiil  guns,  pistols,  sabres^  daggers, 
and  cunetera,  formm^  a  very  threatenmg  row  of  weapons, 
and  sua^ting  materials  for  reflection,  which  we  leave  to 
the  reaSter  to  make,  according  to  his  own  taste. 

Letters  were  now  written  to  our  beloved  friends  at  home, 
to  bid  them  forewell,  previous  to  our  penetrating  into  the 
region  of  Mussulmen.  Many  a  tear  may  have  rallen  upon 
the  paees  during  the  writing,  though  I  no  longer  clearly 
remenwer  it:  were  it  so,  however,  they  would  doubtless  be 
dried  up  by  the  smokine  vapour  which  they  would  pass 
throujB^h  on  the  Russian  frontier.  It  is  indeed  a  prejudice, 
tha^  in  Russia,  Turkey  is  considered  as  whoUy,  and  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  as  but  partiaUy  attacked  by  the 
plague:  every  thing  which  comes  out  of  Turkey  through 
these  adjacent  states  into  the  northern  gigantic  empire, 
men  or  letters,  is  first  subjected,  at  Giurgewo,  to  a  six  days', 
and  upon  tiie  Moldavian  and  Russian  frontiers,  to  an  ad- 
ditional four  days'  quarantine  and  fumigation.  As  it  is  not 
customary  in  Turkev  to  travel  comfortably  in  vehicles, 
one  is  condemned  noUM  volens  to  become  a  horseman.  I 
consequentlv  sold  my  vehicle,  which  had  cost  me  some- 
thiaff  considerable,  to  the  smith  at  Giurgewo. 

Aner  relishing— to  speak  with  Reichard  in  his  letters  from 
Vienna— a  capitel  dinner,  we  took  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
the  city,  (to  go  to  the  ferry  of  the  i>ahube,)  during  which 
we  inspected  the  ruins  of  tne  reduced  fortress  which  yield- 
ed to  the  valour  of  Russian  arms ;  and  the  larae  mosque, 
which  now.  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  is  transformed  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  of  quarantine,  we  spoke  through  the  bars  of  a  win- 
dow to  some  Russian  officers,  coming  from  Constantino* 
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pie.  The  plaee  allotted  here  for  those  corporally  suspect- 
edy  is  a  long  building,  with  a  series  of  apartments,  the  doors 
of  which  lead  each  to  asmall  court,  that  senres  for  a  place  of 
exercise.  The  fumitore  is  very  simple— that  is  to  say, 
each  room  has  a  bed  of  boards  Uke  the  guard-rooms  with 
ns,  which  supplies  the  purposes  of  bed,  sofa,  seat,  and  ta- 
ble; yet  the  superintendent  of  the  quarantine  is  complying 
enough,  for  he  renders  the  apartments  more  comfortable 
to  travellers  of  distinction,  several  of  the  chambers  being 
then  prepared  to  receive  M.  de  Butenie^  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  the  Porte,  who  was  expected  from  Constanti- 
nople. In  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  encloses  the  whole 
of  the  quarantine  circuit  towards  the  Danube,  there  is  a 
great  arched  gateway— a  remnant  of  the  fortification  of 
Giurgewo— through  the  lattice-work  of  which  we  look 
upon  a  small  square  that  borders  the  river.  This  is  a  spot 
much  frequented  by  the  Turks,  who  come  from  the  oppo- 
site side  with  wares,  which  are  received  from  them  witn  all 
kinds  of  sanative  precautions.  Nothing  human,  however, 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gate  without  being  subjected 
to  a  six  days'  detention. 

After  we  had  taken  farewell  of  our  friendly  host,  the 
gate  opened  before  us,  and  we  followed  our  Turkish  boat- 
man, Mustapha,  who  was  ready,  with  three  sailors,  to 
convey  us  in  his  boat  to  Rustschuk.  The  Danube  becomes 
here  a  very  powerfiil  stream,  extending  about  four  miles 
across  and  adorned  with  four  or  five  green  islands,  through 
the  fouage  of  which  are  presented  various  blue  and  red 
painted  Wallachian  frontier  ports.  I  mentally  asked  the 
waves,  as  they  passed,  what  might  at  that  instant  be  going 
on  in  dear  and  lively  Vienna,  but  deaf  and  senseless  they 
rolled  on.  After  two  hours  rowing,  towards  five  o'clock^ 
namely,  about  sunset, — according  to  the  Turkish  mode  of^ 
computation,  about  twelve— we  approached  the  minareted 
Rustschuk:— 

"  It  if  already  dark  and  late^ 
And  fix>m  each  lofty  minaret 
The  Imam's  voice  calls  dl  to  prayer.** 

I  fancied  that,  in  humming  to  myself  this  melodv  from 
Weber's  Oberon,  I  greeted  most  suitably  the  Turkish  soil. 
It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  many,  that  that  admirable  com- 
poser derived  the  concluding  chorus  of  his  first  act,  from 
the  melody  of  an  original  Arabian  Song,  which  General 
Minutoli  brought  with  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  And 
as  if  it  had  been  previously  arranged,  at  my  last  stave  the 
call  of  the  Imam  and  Muezzin  resounded  from  tiie  ffallery 
of  a  slender  minaret,  *'  Allah  il  allah  ti  Mahomed  resol 
illah  P  which  invites  the  faithful  Moslem  to  his  evening 
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prayer.  We  may  here  remark  tiiat  in  the  larger  tempte 
called  Dschamis,  (place  of  assembly  for  the  commfimify,) 
there  are  especial  officers,  called  ''Maezzins,"  whereas  in 
the  smaller  ones,  the  so-called^ Meschids,  (mosques,)  the 
priest,  Imam,  participates  in  this  duty.  There  is  another 
dignitary,  the  Sheikch,  (who  preaches  every  Friday,)  be- 
sides the  Imam,  the  Khatib  writer,  and  the  Kahim,  over- 
seer of  the  temple. 

At  length,  we  landed  close  to  the  fortifications  of  Rnsts- 
chuk,  which,  however,  according  to  all  appearance,  are 
insignificant  We  went  to  the  Greek  Negociant  and  Com- 
missioner, Weliko,  to  whom  we  had  been  referred  in  Gi- 
wgewo,  and  whom  we  found  full  of  business,  squatted 
down  cross-legged  on  the  sofa.  Conducted  into  an  apart- 
ment of  his  large  and  beautiful  house,  the  customary  hos- 
pitality was  repeated,— consisting  of  the  juice  of  fruits, 
pipes  of  tobacco,  and  coffee;  and  upon  our  entreating  him 
to  expedite  our  departure,  he  ac^companied  us  himself  to 
the  Pasha  who  resides  here.  Rustschuk  is  the  capital  of 
the  Sandjak  of  the  same  name,  which  belongs  to  the  Ejalet 
of  Bulgaria.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  extending 
over  much  ground,  with  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  in- 
.  cludinff  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Amone  the  latter 
several  spoke  German,  and  begged  me  in  that  lahguage  to 
convev  a  multitude  of  letters  for  them  to  Constantinople; 
I  should  certainly  have  done  them  this  kindness,  had  not  a 
Turk,  standing  close  by,  warned  me  by  gestures  from  it 
I  did  not  learn  on  what  account,  yet  I  followed  the  advice 
of  the  Turk,  as  it  is  prudent  in  a  foreign  country  to  subject 
one's  self  to  as  little  that  may  compromise  one  as  possible. 

We  were  received  at  the  residence  of  the  Pasha,  by  his 
Interpreter,  a  young  Greek,  who  spoke  fluently  French, 
Italian,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  a  little  German.  He  had  been 
long  in  Hungary ;  and  with  florid  oratory  and  self-com- 
mendation, told  us  he  had  participated  in  various  battles 
for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  but  was  now  the  humble 
Dragoman  of  a  Turkish  Pasha.  This  is  genuine  Greeks 
and  to  one  who  knows  the  questionable  character  of  this 
people  (probably  a  consequence  of  their  oppression)  it 
presents  nothing  new.    v' 

In  a  chamber  covered  with  rich  crimson  silk  drapery, 
and  around  which  low  sofas  were  spread,  we  foimd  the 
Pasha,  a  young  and  very  handsome  man,  about  nine  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  servants, 
each  of  whom  had  his  occupation ;  one  was  pipe-bearer, 
another  was  bearer  of  the  small  charcoal  chalice  whence 
the  coal  is  placed  upon  the  tobacco.  For  instance,  it  is  a 
characteristic  feature,  that  the  Turk  never  lights  his  pipe 
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by  theftame  of  a  tap^r  or  lamp,  bat  always  by  means  of 
a  coal,  or,  when  upon  a  journey,  by  a  piece  of  tinder.  A 
third  servant  presented  the  coffee— the  fourth  handed  his 
lord  sweet  cakes,  of  which^  the  Turks  are  very  fond.  We 
found,  in  short,  the  Pasha  surrounded  by  all  the  necessary 
appendages  to  Turkish  comfort. 

He  invited  us  to  be  seated,  and  pipes  and  coffee  were 
ofifered  us.    These  are  two  such  indispensable  articles  in 
Turkish  life,  that  we  may  here  devote  a  few  words  to  them. 
The  Turk  is  not  acquainted  with  pipes  like  our  own:  the 
glimx>6e  of  such  a  one  would  raise  a  smile  upon  his  usually 
serious  countenance.    The  bowl  of  his  pipe  is  small,  of  red 
clay,  and  always  of  a  tasteful  form.    The  tube  is  very  long, 
and  made  of  a  kind  of  cherry  tree  which  grows  in  Asia. 
but  the  bark  of  which  has  no  odour  like  those  known  iii " 
Germsuay,  and  which  come  from  Hungary,  and  are  called 
Weichselrohre.    The  greatest  ornament  of  the  pipes  is  the 
amber  mouthpiece,  which  are  received  in  multitudes  from " 
Kdnigsberg  in  Prussia,  and  are  elegantly  carved  and  de- 
corated with  enamelled  round  knobs.    If  the  Turk  wishes 
to  indulge  in  a  very  delectable  enjoyment,  he  smokes  out  * 
of  NargQ^.   This  is  a  leathern  tube,  several  yards  in  length, 
and  flexible  as  a  snake,  the  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in 
a  glass  globe  filled  with  water ;  above  the  globe  is  the  ' 
pipe-head  filled  with  tobacco,  so  that  the  smoke  is  drawn 
nrom  the  amber  mouthpiece  throush  the  water,  and  there-  ' 
by  cooled,  and  made  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.    But  it . 
requires  strong  lungs  to  smoke  through  this  apparatus. 
In  Turkish  co&e-houses,in  which  profound  silence  always 
reigns,  even  when  all   the  sofas  are  occupied,  it  has  a 
curious  effect  to  hear  the  gurgling  tone  of  the  water  of  four 
or  five  Nargil^s,  and  I  have  often  been  lulled  to  sleep  by 
tills  monotonous  sound.    With  respect  to  coffee,  this  is ' 
drank  out  of  very  small  porcelain  cups,  like  our  child's 
toys ;  it  is  taken  black,  and  without  sugar,  and  so  thick, 
that  to  one  of  these  small  cups  at  least  two  or  three  tea- 
spoons of  coffee  are  used.    Here  we  never  hear  of  such 
ingredients  as  chicory,  carrot,  or  whatever  the  innumera- 
ble additions  may  be  that  are  used  in  Germany. 

We  sat  thus   very  comfortably,  beside  our  Pasha  of 
Ruatschuk,  in  whom  we  found,  what  is  a  great  rarity  among 
the  Turks,  a  very  conversational  person,  and  (if  we  may 
not,  perhaps,  attribute  it  to  the  interpreter)  a  man  full  of' 
spirited  observation.    As  we  came  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  Emperor  Nicholas — 
his  personal  appearance,  his  mode  of  life,  &c. ;  for  it  should  ' 
be  known  that  he  stands  in  the  greatest  estimation  with  all 
Turks,  through  the  truty  Imperial  generosi^  which  he  ex- 
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Ubited  towards  the  besieged.  We  sa^fied  the  cmioBity 
of  our  host  as  far  as  possible:  for  the  reminiscence  of 
many  noble  traits  of  character  in  the  monarch  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  agreeable.  The  Pasha  took  a  liking  to 
us  from  the  congeniality  of  our  political  sentiments,  and 
entreated  us  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  rendering  us 
any  service  that  might  lie  in  his  i>o wer.  Our  wishes  tended 
towards  the  acceleration  of  our  journey  onwards.  But  as 
it  was  already  late,  he  counselled  us  to  have  patience  until 
the  following  day.  He  begged  us  to  visit  nim  the  next 
morning,  and  he  would  then  arrange  every  thing  for  our 
progress.  Not  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  the 
prophet,  instead  6f  wine,  punch  was  served,  during  which 
our  political  conversation  ceased,  and  it  turned  to  other 
subjects ;  for  instance,  his  excellency  asked  us  if  we  had 
no  ladies  with  us  1  Upon  our  as&urance  that  we  had  no^ 
he  seemed  incredulous,  fancying  that  such  sensible  people 
as  ourselves  could  scarcely  have  undertaken  so  long  a 
journev  without  this  agreeable  appendage.  He  requested 
us  to  show  htm,  therefore,  our  fair  companions,  adverting 
continually  to  the  word  "Madame.''  At  last  we  turned  the 
tables,  by  inquiring  about  his  harem,  the  treasures  of 
which  he  praised  highly,  but  declined  favouring  us  with  an 
ocular  inspection.  We  parted  for  the  evening  as  the  best 
friends,  and  enjoyed  upon  the  Greek  sofas  of  M.  Weliko 
our  first  gentle  slumber  upon  Turkish  soil. 

The  next  morning  we  repeated  our  visit  to  the  Pasha, 
but  found  him  in  an  ill  humour,  having  suffered  all  ni^ht 
from  the  toothache.  My  travelling  companion,  from  bemg 
himself  frequently  indisposed,  bad  in  his  writing  desk  some 
trifling  receipts  against  familiar  diseases,  and  tie  sent  hk 
servant  speedily  home  to  fetch  a  little  bottle  containing 
some  remedy — ^I  know  not  what — against  the  toothache, 
which  he  offered  to  the  Pasha,  who  derived  relief  from  it 
in  a  few  minutes.  His  thanks  were  unbounded,  and  whilst 
we  again  indulged  with  him  in  tobacco  and  "Kahifeh,"  ap- 
peared at  his  command  the  '<  Tatar  Baschi,"  the  chief  of 
the  so>called  Tatars,  who  are,  however,  merely  armed  cour 
riers,  forwarding  despatches  through  tne  country,  and  ac- 
companying travellers  by  wa^  of  protection.  We  bargained 
for  eleven  norses,  seven  of  which  were  engaged  by  my 
travelling  companion,  myself,  and  two  servants,  the  Tatar, 
and  the  two  postillions,  called  "  Dschiurdschi's ;"  the  four 
others  carried  our  baggage  from  Rustschuk  to  Constanti- 
nople :— thus,  for  one  hundred  and  ten  Turkish  leagues,  or 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  were  to  pay  eighty- 
four  ducats — ^for  which  sum,  however,  the  Tatar  was  to 
supply  us  with  provisions  during  the  wnole  journey.    The 
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Pttifaa,  who  was  concerned  for  oar  safety,  woidd  not  listen 
to  our  passing  the  Balcan  at  Shumla,  (where  the  pass  was 
least  dimcnltj)  as  robberies  and  assassinations  had  occunred 
ttiere,  committed  by  the  Albanese,  bat  recommended  us  to 
go  bw  Timowa^  which,  although  more  inconvenient,  was 
mnch  more  safe. 

Alter  we  had  purchased  saddlery  and  arms  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  piastres  (there  are  fertv-e^ht  to  the 
Dutch  ducat ;  at  a  distance  nrom  the  capital,  me  daca^  how- 
ever, is  worth  but  from  thir^-six  to  thirty-eight  piastres,) 
and  received  a  firman  from  the  Pasha,  we  commenced  our 
expedition  towards  sunset— Our  Tartar  Hassan,  a  Turk 
six  feet  high,  and  about  fifty  3rears  of  age,  ejaculatinsi  ^  Al- 
lah grant  us  a  prosperous  journey !"  I&s  dress  consisted  of 
a  jacket^  ornamented  with  gpold;  a  blue  embroidered  under 
waistcoat ;  red  pantaloons,  inconsistently  large  as  far  as 
the  knee,  where  they  dwindled  to  the  siase  of  me  leg,  deco- 
rated likewise  with  gold  lace,  and  stiflf  boots,  coming  as 
high  as  the  cal^  and  under  them  stockings  of  woollen  stufi^ 
also  embroidered  with  variegated  lace,  which  in  riding 
rose  lugh  up  the  leg,  Imt  at  other  times  were  drawn  beneath 
the  boot  His  arms  consisted  of  two  long  pistols,  and  a 
oimeter.  which  depended  fi'om  a  broad  girdle  encompass- 
ing the  Dody,  a  crooked  sword,  and  a  large  carbine  hang- 
ing over  the  shoulders.  A  long  leather  case  was  attached 
to  the  saddle,  as  the  holsters  with  us,  in  which  the  peaceful 
l&Df  pipe  was  contained.  We  were  all  more  or  less  simi- 
lar^ armed,  and  no  one  was  deficient  in  the  pipe.  Turk- 
ish boots  and  stockings,  and  the  high  red  Greek  cap  with 
blue  silk  tassels,  around  which  a  shawl  was  wound,  shaping 
the  head-dress  into  a  kind  of  turban,  transformed  us  half 
faito  Turks,  whilst  the  remaining  half,  invested  in  greatcoat, 
manue,  and  inexpressibles,  remained  European. 

It  froze  severely,  the  deeper  night  advanced.  The  want 
of  being  accustomed  to  ride  upon  a  Turkish  saddle,  which 
has  a  large  rest  before  and  behind,  and  is  furnished  with 
huge  sqaare  stirrups,  whereon  the  foot  rests  as  upon  a 
board,  induced  us  at  nrst,  on  the  ascent  by  which  we  miitted 
Rustschuk,  to  go  slowly.  But  we  soon  became  used  to  it, 
'and  trotted  gayly  along  in  the  bright  moonshine.  The 
horses,  which  are  reaiecfin  the  Sandjak  of  Rust8chuk,^and 
are  chiefly  employed  for  the  li^t  cavahry  of  the  army,  are 
excellent  Every  species  of  mtigue  is  easv  to  them,  and 
they  traversed  the  high  rocks  as  secure^ras  the  even 
roads,  which  latter,  in  this  northern  portion  of  Turkey,  are 
excellent  This  race  of  horses  is  called  "Beli-Ormani,^ 
under  which  name  they  are  sought  for  and  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  country. 
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The  stages  in  Turkey  are  of  uhmiwI  l^igth,  Taryin^ 
from  four  to  eight,  twelve,  and  even  to  siicteen  leagues. 
As  we  have  before  observed,  the  roads  in  this  Sandjak  are 
the  best  throughout  Turkey;  they  will,  to  be  sore,  no 
longer  be  so  when  those  are  completed  which  have  been 
begun  by  command  of  the  Sultan,  from  Constantinopie  to 
Adrianople,  a^d  from  thence  to  Brussa  in  Asia-Minor. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Bdnria— Industry  of  the  Natives— National  Melodies— Hospitality— The 
Tvnowar— The  anexpected  Sif^nal-ahot— The  Mountain  AppariUooa— The  Fn>- 
▼ince  ofRamili    Caaanlik— Arrival  at  Mnstapha  Faslia— Caff  or  pahiiU  Repose. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  river  which  it  is  easy  to  ford  in  sununer-^I  think 
the  Turks  call  it  "  Ak-Lom" — but  which  had  now  much 
swelled,  and  was  covered  with  loose  ice.  Although,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  made  wry  faces,  no  choice  was 
left  to  us,  (there  being  no  bridge  across,)  but  to  pass 
through — aluiough  it  was  no  trifle.  As  long  as  the  stronjg^ 
current  of  the  river  reached  only  to  the  bellies  of  the 
horses,  we  exerciised  our  skill  to  avoid  the  pieces  of  ice ;  but 
when  the  leader  of  our  caravan,  the  Tartar  Hassan^  began 
to  swim  cheerfullv  with  his  horse,  and  w^  were  obliged  to 
follow  his  example,  we  exhausted  ourselves  in  expressing 
uselessly  our  provocation.  Thoroughly  wet,  and  our  bag- 
gage in  a  like  predicament,  we  reached  the  o|^M>site  bankiB 
wiw  chattering  teetii,  sought  in  a  sharp  trot  co&soline 
warmth,  and  in  about  an  hour  reached  a  village  inhabited 
by  Bulgarian  Christians,  where  we  lighted  a  large  fire  in  a 
peasant's  dwelling,  and  reposing  upon  mats  and  carpets, 
thoroughly  dried  ourselves.  Hassan  had,  in  the  interim, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  Turk,  decapitated  a  sleeping  fowl, 
which  was  immediatelv  prepared  for  roasting.  The  place 
of  a  table  is  supplied  m  the  repasts  of  the  Turks  by  a  low 
footstool,  which  is  turned  upsioe  down,  and  upon  its  fbinr 


tegs  urojectiiig  utmards,  a  rovnd  wooden  or  tin  plate  is 
pboM,  with  toe  food  upon  it  Indeed,  practice  is  requi- 
MIe  to  convey  the  food  nrom  the  dish  to  the  mouth,  bntthne 
teaches  every  thine,  and  soonest  of  all  the  way  to  eat 
Our  repast,  which  from  its  being  in  the  middle  of  the  nig^t, 
we  did  not  know  how  to  denominate — ^whether  a  dinner, 
breakfast  or  sapper— incladed,  besides  the -roasted  fowl, 
a  dtah  or  pilao,  which  consists  of  dried  rice  cooked  in  a 
little  fat,  then  some  kibabs,  (small  pieces  of  mutton,  about 
ten  of  which  are  placed  on  a  wooden  skewer,  and  roasted,) 
and  cheese-cakes ;  to  which  were  added,  as  dessert^  figs, 
dates,  and  grapes ;  besides  good  native  wine,  as  much  as 
we  pleased.  I  nave  always  enjoyed  my  meals  at  St  Peters- 
boreh,  where,  as  in  Paris,  the  art  of  cooking  has  attained 
perfection;  but  I  must  admit  that  this  Turkish  repast  was 
exceedingly  delicious ;  I  cannot  believe  that  our  hard  ride 
alone  furnished  the  true  sauce,  for  the  same  dishes  after- 
wards afforded  as  as  much  satisfiiction  at  Constantinople. 
The  Hebe  who  now  waited  on  us  was  a  young  Bulgarian 
female,-— one  of  the  most  perfect  beauties  1  ever  saw. 

The  Bu^arians-^a  Sclavonic  tribe— are  a  worthy  race ;. 
they  are  not  wasters  of  time  like  their  co-reli^onists.  the 
Greeks,  but  indusUioas,  attached  to  their  faith,  and  ex- 
oeedinj^ly  hospitable,  as  we  had  everywhere,  from  our 
reception  in  that  country,  an  opportunity  of  observing. 
The  quiet  subjectioh  which  expresses  itself  in  their  whole 
bearing,  scarcely  allows  one  to  imagine  with  how  strong  a 
hand  they  curbed  the  weak  but  proud  Byzantines  or  that 
Constantinople  once  trembled  before  them.  The  battle  of 
Vuma,  which  imposed  the  Turkish  yoke  upon  the  east  of 
Europe,  made  slaves  also  of  the  Bulgarians.  By  the  recent 
contest  at  the  same  place,  the  Russians  have  restored  the 
name  of  Varna  to  honour  in  Christian  estimation,  and 
wiped  oat,  with  rather  a  smart  stroke,  the  Turkish  deed  of 
arms  of  former  days. 

A  Bulgarian  peasant's  cottage  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
whole  fiimUy,  the  head  of  which,  ^nerally  a  graybearded 
venerable  man,  guides  his  coUective  descendants  with  the 
gentieness  of  a  patriarch.  We  felt  quite  comfortable,  sit- 
ting around  the  brightly  blazing  fire,  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  our  host;  the  men  smoking  their  pipes,  and  the 
women  and  maidens  spinning  cotton  and  wool,  firom  which 
they  manu&cture  excellent  stuffs.  Their  language,  which 
resembles  the  Russian,  gave  us  an  opportunify  of  entering 
into  conversation  with  them,  whence  we  learnt  that  they 
are  mildly  treated  by  their  masters,  the  Turks,  as  they  are 
the  only  industrious  agriculturists  in  Turkey,  and,  there- 
ibre,  a  usefni  people.  They  are  very  fond  of  singing  and 
8* 
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daaeii^:  all  fhfir  popular  aoags  have  plabittve  aira$  and 
their  dances  move  in  slow  ana  frequently  elegant  fijgures. 
As  a  specimen  of  a  Bulgarian  national  song,  we  borrow 
the  following  from  another  traveller  :— 

*'  No  Bbeeis  no  meadows," 

No  oxen,  no  fields," 

No  vines,  no  gardens^" 
"No  cottages,  poor  maiden," 
**  Canst  thon  eiahn  as  thine  r' 

"  No  meadows,  no  fields," 
••  Neither  cottages  have  L" 
**  Accept  me  as  thy  lover," 
"  Thy  kisses  are  my  grapes  t" 
"  Ah,  give  me  but  thy  heart !" 

"  Oh,  Bulgarka !  a  spinning  wheel," 
"  And  fine  wool  will  I  give  thee," 
"To  weave  thy  bridal  dress," 
"And  the  coverlet  of  the  couch" 
"  Wberaon  my  wife  wUl  rest !" 

■  The  Bulgarian  men  are  powerful,  tall,  and  strongly  built 
The  women  are  mostly  l^eautiful :  the  form  of  their  face 
resembles  that  of  the  insrlar  Greeks,  while  their  figures 
Temind  us  of  the  luxuriant  conformation  of  the  Turkish 
maidens.  In  addition  to  the^  native  charms,  we  may  add 
their  tasteful  and  fantastic  costume,  which  displays  more 
than  it  conceals.  According  \^o  Turkish  custom,  our  beau- 
tiful Hebe  presented  me  watei  to  wash  my  hands,  and  the 
towel  to  dry  them.  After  two  hours'  repose,  we  arose  re- 
invigorated.  Our  Tartar  paid  live  piastres  (about  Is.  6d.) 
for  the  entertainment  of  seven  persons,  and  eleven  horses; 
and  for  this  he  received  the  hearty  tnanks  of  the  whole 
family.  No  demand  is  ever  tnade  in  Turkey  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  but  it  is  always  left  to  the  individual 
whether  he  will  give  any  thing  or  not  That  we — as  was 
certainly  the  case  here  with  the  beautiful  Bulgarka — added 
from  our  own  purses  to  the  Tartar's  payment,  may  be  im- 
agined both  from  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  gallantry. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Balcan  Chain,  by  a  gently 
ascending  and  well  kept  road,  passing  various  sparkling 
fountains  by  the  way.  In  addition  to  many  other  kind- 
nesses, for  which  the  traveller  has  to  thank  the  Turks,  we 
must  mention  the  multitudes  of  fountains  that  the  wanderer 
finds  upon  his  road,  which  have  been  built  by  the  pious 
endowment  of  individuals ;  and  their  utility  forcibly  strikes 
us,  when  we  reflect,  that^  through  the  very  dispersed  popu- 
lation of  Turkey,  one  might  travel  half  a  day  without  find- 
ing a  village  or  a  chan — in  which  case  a  draught  of  crys- 
tal water  &  a  great  refreshment  both  to  the  traveller  and 


Jris  uteed.  Much  taste  is  ttsuftfly  displayed  in  selecting  an 
agreeable  spot,  shaded  by  trees,  close  to  the  road  »de,  as 
the  site  of  these  springs,  which  are  adorned  with  pious  sen* 
tences  from  the  Koran*  An  iron,  or  perhaps  an  earthen 
▼essel,  is  always  to  be  found  in  a  small  niche  built  over 
fbe  spouting  tube.  A  few  large  stones,  as  seats,  are  placed 
around  it 

The  Balcan,  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  divides  Turkey 
into  two  tolerably  equal  halves,  as  the  Alps  form  the  8ep»« 
ration  between  central  and  southern  Europe.  The  north* 
em  bases  of  these  mountains — ^forming  the  valley  of  Ihe 
Danube — are  naturally  cooler  than  the  southern,  and  cov- 
ered with  large  forests,  among  which  are  doubtless  many 
aboriginal  tracts.  The  trees  consist  of  fir,  beech,  and  oak ; 
in  the  open  plains,  the  vine,  com,  and  maize  are  cultivated. 
The  interior  of  the  Balcan  has  been  little  explored,  and  but 
afew  accurate  measurements  of  elevations  have  oeen  un- 
dertaken^  which  were  accomplished  by  Russian  officers 
during  tne  war.  The  loftiest  point — that  by  which  we 
passed — is  at  least  9000  feet  high. 

The  entrance  to  the  Balcan  is  exceedingly  romantic.  On 
the  left,  close  to  the  road,  and  surrounded  by  cypresses 
and  plantains,  is  an  elegant  fountain ;  on  the  righ^  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage nestles  in  a  hollow,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We 
rode  over  a  high-arched  bridge,  beneath  which,  a  loud 
rushing  stream  descended  from  the  mountain  heights.  A 
narrow  ravine,  bordered  on  each  side  by  precipitous  and 
almost  overhanging  rocks,  forms  the  pass  which  leads  into 
these  mountains,  and  which  now  received  us.  We  ascend* 
ed  rapidly  upon  a  paved  road,  under  the  shade  of  oaks 
and  other  large  trees,  by  tiie  side  of  a  valley  lying  on  the 
left  which  gradually  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  forming  the 
bed  of  the  torrent.  Small  caravans,  of  horses,  laden  with 
iron,  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  these  hills,  animated 
the  scene.  The  noonday  sun  shone  down  warmly  upon 
us,  and  afler  constantly  ascending  for  four  hours,  we 
reached  Tirnowa,  the  real  metropSis  of  Bulgaria.  The 
earliest  royal  residence  was  Sophia,  the  seat  of  the  Bulga- 
rian kings,  whose  tombs  are  still  to  be  found  there  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

Tirnowa  is  fastened  to  the  rocks  like  a  swallow's  nest, 
and  built  in  the  form  of  terraces,  and  where  the  low  walk 
on  the  left  admitted  an  open  view  of  the  narrow  road,  run- 
ning parallel  beneath  us,  it  appeared  to  descend  into  an 
abyss.  A  great  chan,  in  which  we  procured  fresh  horses, 
hospitably  received  us,  and  satisfied  our  appetites,  strength- 
ened by  the. sharp  air.  .  As  we  wished  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  remaining  dayttg^t,  we  broke  up  aAer  an  hour  and 
a  halTs  rest  To  the  native  of  the  west  who  is  accustomed 
to  a  eradual  decrease  of  Ught,  the  suddenness  of  the  chaor 
ges  here  from  day  to  night  necessarily  appear  singular* 
The  very  moment  of  sunset  extinguishes  its  slightest  re- 
flection, and  dark  night  envelops  all  around,  before  her 
approach  is  even  anticipated.  Thus  it  happened  with  na— i 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  we  were  ascending  precipitately 
the  second  region  of  the  mountains,  a  dangerous  situation* 
It  is  true  there  is  a  road  beneath,  which  winds  through  the 
glens,  and  along  which  a  vehicle,  with  even  broken  wheeis. 
might  be  dragged ;  but  there  is  a  much  nearer  one  for  boia 
horsemen,  (as  our  Tatar  may  possibly  have  considered  us 
to  be,)  which  ascends  by  the  acclivity  of  the  rock,  contig- 
uous to  fearful  abysses,  and  over  loose  stones.  This  path 
being  rarely  two  yards  across,  one  horse  follows  the  oflier. 
In  many  spots,  tne  sure-fobtea  animals  pass  over  iathom?- 
less  chasms,  scarcely  a  foot  wide.  Without  the  moon, 
which  served  us  as  a  friendly  lantern.  I  much  doubt  whether 
I  should  have  ventured  to  advance  further. 

We  at  length  reached  a  spot  where  the  road  became  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  and  made  a  bend  round  a  sharp  crag^ 
lying  on  the  right;  whilst  on  the  left,  a  most  terrific  al^ss 
yawned.  Here  we  made  a  halt,  and  the  Tatar  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt  Had  he  not  an  hour  before,  ofered 
me  his  pipe,  with  the  words  '^Effendi.  tschimbukiP^  and 
thus$  in  TuiiLish  foshion,  sealed  friendship  with  me,  I  should 
have  been  rather  alarmed,  and  apprehended  an  attempt  at 
assassination.  Although  I  instinctively  clutched  my  own 
weapon  of  defence,  beneath  my  mantle,  I  yet  remained 
quiet  and  after  Hassan  had  fired  twice  in  the  air,  received 
the  loUowing  explanation.  There  was  no  possibility,  it 
appeared,  of  two  horses,  and  especially,  or  two  loaded 
ones,  traversing  this  narrow  path  abreast  In  case,  there- 
fore, that,  around  the  corner,  a  caravan  had  happened  to 
be  entering  upon  the  pass,  the  reports — as  we  could  not 
see  each  other— were  a  signal  to  them,  that  other  travellers 
occupied  it ;  and  in  case  the  road  was  already  occupied 
by  thern^  pistol  shots  would  have  replied  to  us.  But  as. 
after  waiting  some  time,  we  heard  no  answer,  we  proceedea 
onward. 

The  last  opera  I  had  seen  in  St  Petersburgh  was  Weber's 
Freischutz: — the  now  surrounding  scene  reminded  me  for- 
cibly of  the  wolPs  glen,  with  all  its  mystery  and  horror.  I 
gazed  down  the  fathomless  abyss,  into  which  at  intervals 
the  moon,  covered  occasionally  by  tempestuous  clouds, 
cast  an  uncertain  light — ^and  whence  the  rustling  lioise  of 
the  mountain-torrent  but  fahitly  ascended  to  us,  whilst  the 
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]uge  trees  bdov  resembled  small  shrubs.  The  fsatiistic 
%fire6  alone  of  the  wolPs  fflen  were  wanting  to  give  a  spee- 
tel  life  to  the  scene.  Suddenly  a  perpendiculiu*  white  oo^ 
hmm  of  vapour,  apparently  about  the  hei^t  of  twelve  feet, 
was  seen  moving  slowly  from  the  north  to  the  south,  ocoa- 
sionsdly  leaning  over,  as  if  the  trees  interrupted  it,  and  then 
again  progressmg  slowly  in  the  same  direction.  Seven  of 
these  apparitions  succeeded  each  other,  at  short  spaces ; 
aii  disappearing  in  the  windings  of  the  valley.  Our  Tatar 
Hassan,  whom  we  closely  questioned  about  it,  merely  an- 
swered, '^  Allah  kerim !"  (God  is  merciful !)  we  could  ob- 
tain nothing  more  from  him.  The  weather  during  the  whdle 
oiitda  night  was  cold,  but  clear ;  scattered  clouds  alone 
scudding  over  the  azure  heaven.  I  leave  it  to  meteorolo- 
gists to  expound  this  phenomenon. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  arrived 
at  the  -village  of  Gablowa,  seated  high  in  the  mountains, 
close  to  a  torrent  which  made  many  falls.  It  is  inhabitea 
'Wholly  by  Bulgarian  Christian  iron-smiths.  The  red  flames 
of  the  furnace  shone  through  every  door,  and  the  blows  of 
hammers  resounded  in  every  quarter.  It  was  really  an 
establishment  of  Cyclops.  Had  noble  Vulcan  known  Oab- 
lowa  during  his  earthly  existence,  he  would  have  pitched 
his  residence  here,  for  the  place  Is  sternly  inviting.  In  the 
chan  of  the  village  we  enjoyed  several  hours'  repose,  which 
we  required  after  our  severe  ride,  and  we  again  started,  af- 
ter taking  coffee,  at  daybreak. 

The  weather  had  now  changed :  it  was  become  mild^, 
and  rained  sli^tiy.  For  the  distance  of  five  miles  our  path 
was  similar  ix)  that  of  the  preceding  night,  and  then  the 
third  region  of  the  mountain  commenced — that  of  snow, 
which  here  in  summer  only  melts  in  August,  making  room 
for  more  that  speedily  fellows  4  but  in  cold  seasons  it  re- 
mains constanl^  on  tne  ground  throu^out  the  year.  The 
vegetation  is  scanty,  being  confined  to  small  spots,  free 
from  the  snow.  Oases  in  the  snowy  waste  were  covered 
witii  green  moss,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  solitary  pines 
and  oaks.  When,  after  arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, we  thought  we  should  descend,  although  this  actually 
took  place,  we  found  it  was  only  soon  to  m6unt  a  still 
hitler  point 

A  C€dd  wind,  which  fortunately  blew  only  at  our  backs, 
arose,  and  changed  the  rain  into  snow  and  hail.  The  re- 
aBy  great  difficmties  of  the  way  increased  my  admiration 
of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Russian  soldiers.  If  not 
upon  this  road,  yet  upon  very  similar  ones,  along  which 
toB  sectary  horseman  even  has  much  difficulty  to  proceed, 
Btebitsch,  fighting|>oth  against  nature  and  valiant  enemies. 
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had  oovngeonsbr  condueted  a  wfacde  amnr.  ^mXti  hoanm 
aad  artiDery,  inspired  by  tiie  confidence  of  nis  Emperor. 
To  whoever  knows  ^e  Balcan  from  personal  inspection, 
Nwpoleon's  passage  of  the  St  Bernard  mnst  appear  less 
ar^UMis,  although  painted  by  his  contemporaries  in  such 
showy  colours. 

From  time  to  time  we  met  with  solitary  little  huts,  always 
empty,  and  bniH  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  men  and 
animals  from  any  sudden  storm,  cut  off  as  they  are  here 
from  all  human  aid.  Too  anxious  to  complete  our  Jour- 
ney, we  made  no  use  of  these  places  of  refuge,  but  bade 
defiance  to  wind  and  weather. 

On  the  last  day  of  tiie  year  1833,  about  ten  o'clock  before 
noon— consequent  after  having  continued  twenty-four 
hours  ascending— we  attained  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Balcan.  The  view  from  hence  presents  innumeraUe  moun- 
tun  peaks,  some  covered  wim  snow,  and  others  with  a 
dark-green  verdure.  On  the  north  is  observed  the  ^adual 
declension  of  the  countrv  towards  the  Danube,  whilst,  on 
the  south,  a  plain  spreaos,  covered  with  small  towns  and 
villages,  which,  from  their  great  distance,  resemble  little 
heaps  of  stones.  o<^ected  together  by  children.  Still  fur- 
ther south,  the  plain  is  border^  by  another  mountain  chain, 
running  southeast  which  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Bidcan. 
One  stands  upon  this  mountain-peak  as  upon  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  towering  petrified  gigantic  waves. 

We  now  precipitately  descended  a  road  which,  fitmithe 
dispersed  blocks  of  rock,  took  a  zigzag  direction.  I  was 
the  last  of  our  small  caravan ;  the  Turks  riding  in  advanc^ 
In  their  extraordinary  costume,  and  who  now  disayppeared 
behind  a  rock,  and  then  again  came  into  sight,  anorded  a 
highly  romantic  picture;  for  the  East  to  me,  as  it  may  luro- 
biu>ly  be  also  to  other  north  countrymen,  was  a  sort  of  fiin- 
tastic  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  road  had  become 
slippery,  owing  to  the  rain  and  snow ;  but  our  horses  never 
once  made  a  fuse  step,  which  is  Uie  more  remarkable,  as 
they  were  shod  with  plates  of  iron  having  only  a  hole  in 
the  centre,  and  not  as  with  us,  with  horse-shoes  presenUnc^ 
a  point  of  resistance.  Wherever,  from  the  declivi^  and 
shpperyness  of  the  path,  there  was  no  sure  footing,  our 
cautious  animals  shd  forward  for  twenty  or  thirty  paces 
gently,  without  danger.  A  small  caravan  of  five  hiurses, 
which  we  met,  belonging  to  a  Frank,  closely  enveloped  in 
his  mantle,  had  to  contend  most  laboriously  with  the  steep- 
ness of  the  road  and  the  boisterous  storm. 

After  our  horses  had  trotted  and  slid  along  for  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  hours,  we  arrived  on  the  fir§t  elevated  table- 
land to  the  south  of  the  Bakan.   Here  the  province  of 


Bi^Bitt  eomaMBoes,  the  capital  of  wUdi  it  Conalantkiaplj. 
In  the  first  Till  age,  Sbipka,  they  made  difficulties  in  receiT- 
ing  ns,  from  what  cause  I  do  not  exactly  know,  as  our  re« 
ception  throughout  Turkey  had  been  hitherto  most  hospi« 
table.  From  the  animated  conversation  of  our  Tatar  witb 
two  obstinate  Turks,  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  I  thought  1 
could  make  out  by  the  little  tihat  I  understood  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  that  excuses  were  seemingly  proffered  for  the  want 
of  a  Chan  in  the  village,  which  struck  me  to  be  singidar,  am 
it  appeared  both  extensive  and  opulent  In  order  to  avoid 
useless  dispute— though  in  the  end  our  finnan  would  ne- 
cessarily have  opened  the  door  to  us— we  watered  our 
horses  at  a  fountain,  and  then  trotted  on  aeain  to  Casanlik^ 
a  tolerable  town,  where  we  expected  to  fmd  gfood  accom- 
modation and  fresh  horses,  and  which  we  reached  towards 
evening. 

A  large  and  very  convenient  chan  hospitably  received 
us.    Such  a  chan  generally  consists  of  a  quadran^e  of 
buildings,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  court    At  one  side 
is  the  entrance,  an  arched  gateway ;  contiguous  to  this  a 
coHee-house  is  erected,  in  the  front  of  which,  opposite  thf» 
couriy  there  is  a  row  of  raised  benches  which  in  fine  wea* 
ther  are  covered  with  cushions,  and  serve  as  a  place  of  re- 
pose for  cofiee-drinkers.    In  front  of  the  second  side  of  the 
Duilding--4hroughout  its  whole  length— there  is  a  covered 
colonnade,  which  contains  six  or  eight  smaH  rooms  sepa 
rated  from  each  other,  and  the  doors  of  which  all  open  intc 
the  corridor.    Each  of  these  apartments  destined  for  trav- 
elers has  a  stove,  and  along  ^e  walls  low  sofas,  upon  whick 
file  niefat  may  be  passed  very  agreeablv ;  the  two  remain* 
ing  sides  of  the  chan  are  usea  as  stables  for  horses;  the^ 
baggage  of  travellers  remains  all  night  in  the  corridor  op- 
posite the  apartments,  in  perfect  security,  for  there  is  not 
the  least  fear  of  losing  the  smallest  trifle. 

Upon  requesting  cattle  here,  to  resume  our  journey^  we 
learnt  that  the  Russian  ambassador  had  just  a^ved  from 
Constantinople,  and  had  ordered  forty  horses  for  himself  and 
his  suite,  so  that  we  found  we  must  wait  pafien^  till  mom* 
ing  before  they  would  be  able  to  supply  us.  Our  journey 
demanded  expedition,  and  therefore  this  delay  was  disa- 
greeable ;  but  for  my  part — although  I  did  not  express  it—- 
Iwas  not  unwilling  to  rest  some  hours,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  Balcan  journey.  We  took  advantage  of  the  same  op* 
portonity  to  pay  our  respects  to  M.  de  Buteniet^  and  found 
Ga  our  return  to  the  chan  a  dozen  bottles  of  the  finest  otto 
of  roses,  which  is  made  here  of  the  first  quality,  whence  it 
is  circulated  throughout  the  whole  of  Turkey,  and  which 
the  Bey  of  Gasanlik  had  sent  us  as  a  present    We  sought 
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onr  eouch€«.  and  soon  ftiBtog  asleep,  an  agfeealA^  A^tftff 
bore  me  back  to  my  distant  home.  Around  me  ffitted  past, 
in 'a  splendid  saloon,  nmnerous  dancing  couples,  celebrah 
ting  the  eve  of  St  Silvester :  midnight  approachea.  and  the 
cones  of  the  champaign  bottles  &w  around.  All  hailed 
in  exuberant  joy  the  new  year,  with  its  yet  concealed  plea^ 
sures  and  pains' — It  was  towaids  midnight  that  I  was  awa-* 
kened,  but  not  by  rejoicing  friends.  The  new  year  I  found 
had  rushed  forward,  here,  upon  the  wings  of  a  tempestuous 
storm,  heedless  of  dooi's  and  windows.  It  seemed  as  if 
Turkey  was  about  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  universe.* 
The  wind  extinguished  the  half-exhausted  fire  in  the  stove, 
and  filled  the  room  with  smoke.  Our  whole  cavalcade  was 
aroused  and  collected  together.  Hassan,  the  Tatar,  re* 
peated  his  ^  Allah  kerim  P  and  referred  us  to  the  spectral' 
figures  which  we  had  observed  the  preceding  night  in  the* 
valley;  indicating  that  that  point  of  the  3alcan  was  an  ac- 
cursed place,  something  like  the  Blocksberg  of  the  Frei- 
schutz — '^  It  is  true,"  said  he,  '^  Allah  reigns  above,  but  be- 
sides him  there  is  cmother  who  has  brewed  this  storm,  and 
sent  it  forth  upon  the  land  !" — Having  concluded  his  speech- 
with  his  usual  ^'  Allah  kerim !"  he  resumed  his  slumber,  and* 
we- speedily  followed  the  example.  A  cheerful  morning 
succeeded  to  this  boisterous  night,  and  with  the  first  dawn 
we  mounted  fresh  horses,  and  resumed  our  journey.  In 
four  hours,  we  changed  norses  again,  at  the  little  town,- 
Eski  Zagra.  This  was  the  smallest  posting  place  on  the 
whole  route. 

Since  we  had  arrived  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Balcan* 
the  cUmate  had  suddenly  changed.    A  warmer  air  sur-' 
rounded  us.    The  whole  of  European  Turkey,  from  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  Haemus,  lies  in  a  delightfal-cti- 
mate,  which  can  display  all  the  charms  of  the  tropics  as 
well  as  the  vigour  of  the  higher  latitudes,  without  suffering 
their  disagreeable  effects.    A  renovating  healthy  breeze, 
unencumbered  by  miasma,  eddies  over  this  favoured  land. 
Let  not  the  plague  be  objected ;  it  has  here  no  permanent 
dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  country  itself,  but  of 
its  inhabitants,  that  this  disease  still  rages  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus.    Even  already  in  January,  spring  sends 
forth  its  harbingers  in  some  fine  days,  which,  however,  are 
again  chased  away  by  a  harsh  north  wind,  until,  in  Febru- 
ary, she  makes  her  entry  in  perfect  splendour.    In  the  vil-- 
lage  of  Tschilimatif,  where  we  arrived  at  noon,  we  took  our 
dinner  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  coffee-house,  beneath  the 
warm  sun ;  and,  stretched  at  our  ease  upon  a  spread  car- 
pet, greatljr  enjoyed  it. 

We  again  reached  the  mountains  towards -evening,  by 
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an  esculent  road,  after  trav^nsmir  a  pleasant  plahi.  It 
ft  beautiful  moonlight  night ;  and  the  ride  along  the  moun- 
tain road,  beside  me  torrent — which,  rushing  through  the 
ravine,  put  a  number  of  mills  in  motion — was  quite  roman- 
tic. Further  on,  we  turned  aside  from  this  ravine,  and  got 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  hills.  Midnight  was  cold,  and 
we  longed  for  something  to  warm  and  comfort  us.  It  was 
not  to  Be  hoped  that  we  should  reach  any  village  before 
morning.  We  were,  therefore,  quite  rejoiced  to  meet,  on 
tbe  summit  of  a  height,  with  a  Derwend  or  watchhouse,  a 
curious  building  enough,  in  which,  after  a  carefhl  search, 
I  could  not  find  the  least  trace  of  a  nail,  it  consisting  who)- 
\j  of  trunks  of  trees,  neatly  fitted  .together.  The  ground 
floor  formed  the  stable :  a  ladder  took  us  up  to  a  bal- 
cony, composed  of  branches  of  timber,  whence  a  door  led 
to  the  upper  story.  This  consisted  of  a  square  space,  in 
one  corner  of  which  was  a  small  fireplace.  The  floor,  also 
formed  of  rough  timbers,  was  covered  with  a  rush  mat  A 
carpet,  near  the  fireplace,  was  the  only  kind  of  couch  visible. 

The  occupiers  of  this  little  dwellins  were  two  Turkish 
soldiers,  of  the  irregular  troops  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Russian  Mountain-cossacks,  who  are  placed  here  to  pro- 
tect travellers  in  case  of  the  attack  of  robbers,  and  relieved 
every  month.  There  are  several  of  these  Derwends  strew- 
ed about  tbe  mountains,  although  we  fell  in  with  this  one 
only.  The  two  soldiers  respectfully  invited  us  to  drink  a 
cup  of  ^^  Kahfeh  "  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  we 
did  not  decline  the  offer.  In  return,  we  were  almost  nterally 
obliged  to  force  a  few  piastres  upon  them.  Thus  somewhat 
reinvigorated,  in  about  half  an  hour  we  proceeded  onward. 

Towards  momine,  we  gradually  descended  from  the 
heights,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad,  which  was  agreeably 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubs.  A  narrow  stream,  rolling 
over  pebbles,  serpentined  through  it;  and  as  the  path  ran 
in  a  straight  line,  we  crossed  this  rivulet  no  less  than  eight 
times  during  the  day.  The  road  was  not  very  lively :  we 
met  only  two  Tatars,  who  came  as  couriers  from  Constan- 
tinople; and  a  party  of  Turks,  (to  judge  from  their  cloth- 
ing, equipment,  arms,  &c.  persons  of  consequence,)  who 
were  coursing  with  several  couple  of  beautiful  greyhounds, 
which  appeared  to  me  less  adapted  to  this  broken  country 
than  to  a  plain.  Turkey  is  rich  in  such  game  as  stags,  deer, 
hares,  and  wild  boars;  and  its  supemuity  herein  is  the 
greater,  owing  to  the  Turks  being  too  fond  of  their  com- 
forts to  pursue  the  chase  with  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Although  we  rode  the  whole  day  through  a  country  ad- 
mirably suited  for  cultivation,  we  yet  met  with  but  two  vil- 


lages,  TMddrpoa  and  Umarfaan.    The  weather  ooitfliii 
fine ;  and  tiie  bright  moonshine  detennined  us  to  hasten  oi 
and  not  in  this  instance  to  dedicate  even  the  night  to  repot 

Towards  midnight  we  quitted  the  vailey,  and  our  roi 
lay  on  the  side  ofuie  broad  Maritza,  which  flows  throi 
an  extensive  plain.  Tliis  considerable  river  is  the  Hebi 
of  the  ancients.  It  pours  down  from  the  Balcan,  and 
ceiving  near  Adrianopie  the  Arda,  and  the  Tundsia,  ^thi| 
Haipesus  and  Tonsus  of  old,)  is  tereby  rendered  naviga 
ble  nrom  that  city  downwards,  emphring  itself  into  the  Ba] 
of  Bnos,  in  the  sea  of  Marmora.  The  basin  of  the  Marit 
presents,  among  but  few  places  in  Turkey,  an  instance 
miasmatic  air  springing  m>m  the  marshy  ^ound ;  yet  thi 
soil  produces  one  of  the  main  articles  of  commerce— name 
ly,  noe — in  the  greatest  profusion. 

The  mountains  remained  for  a  while  longer  our  compai 
ions.  The  view  of  the  vale,  delicately  developed  by  thi 
moonlight,  and  the  conversation  of  a  travelling  companioi 
who  had  already  resided  a  long  time  in  the  east,  made  th< 
interval  f^lide  by  rapidly.  Our  Tartar  in  the  van,  and  tbi 
two  postillions,  pa^»d  their  time  in  singing  popular  br* 
lads,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  which  was,  '^  Hommi 
aux  Dames,"  and  the  melody  slow  and  plaintive.  7 
three  vocalists  first  sang  a  stanza  each,  and  then  all  join< 
chorus  in  a  fourth,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 
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!lie  miuical  taste  dlB^red  in  the  popular  songB  of  the 

igiansi  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  and  Turks,  seemed  to 

t  to  be  almost  identicaL  It  was  in  Bessarabia  tnat  I  heard 

»nly  considerable  departure  firom  this  model   A  lad  of 

tee^  who  was  my  galloping  coachman  through  the 

jpes,  san^  a  song,  in  whicn  a  youth  is  made  to  tease  his 

itress,  and  at  last  very  naively  to  confess,  that,  although 

I  loves  her  tenderly,  yet  the  warmth  of  his  constitution 

'>ids-HBhould  he  wander  to  any  distance— his  engaging 

iolable  constancy.    The  air  of  this  dithr,  as  welfas  the 

rds,  are  very  lively  and  animated,  and  did  not  in  the 

resemble  tlie  general  tone  of  a  northern  or  eastern 

'his  same  night  we  crossed  by  a  ferry  to  the  other  bank 
fthe  Maritza,  wliere  we  found  in  the  village^f  Nebibtschah 
ih  horses,  and  upon  these  we  arrived  at  nine  o'clock 
.  at  Mustapha  Pasha,  a  small  town,  where,  in  the  vesti- 
of  a  coffee-house,  we  made  "Caif.''  This  ^  GaiP'-mak- 
J^i  comprises  three  several  actions ;  two  of  which— name- 
tbe  cpffee-drinking,  and  tobacco-smoking,  I  can  prac- 
e  with  the  best  exercised  Turks;  but,  with  regard  to  the 
portion— upon  trial  I  have  always  apprehended  the 
_er  of  idling  either  upon  my  nose  or  back.  It  consists 
'settling  down  upon  the  points  of  the  toeei  so  that  the 
liole  body  rests  thereon.  If  a&y  one  not  a  Turk  remain 
^us  fearfully  placed  a  few  moments,  he  will  swiftly  long 
emancipanon.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  astonishing  to 
,  how  our  old  sexagenarian  Hassan,  could  settle  down 
this  way  to  refl,  after  an  uninterrupted  ride  of  twenty 
les^— German  toes  are  Incapable  of  such  heroic  exer- 
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The  little  town  of  Mustapha  Pasha  looked  very  dull  and 
empty,  as  it  was  Friday,  which,  is  the  Mussulman  sabbath, 
and  we  faithful  were  consequently  summoned  to  prayer. 
In  the  coffee-house  there  were  besides  ourselves  but  a  cou- 
ple of  idlers,  such  as  in  Germany  may  be  often  found  in 
some  wine-house  situate  at  the  back  of  a  church.  Our  Ta- 
tar, who^  like  most  Mussulmen,  adhered  strictly  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  religion,  took  advantage  of  the  time  during 
which  a  Moslemite  journeyman  tailor  made  some  necessa- 
ry repairs  in  my  travelling  equipment,  and  went  to  the 
mosque. 

Islamism  imperativelv  imposes  the  five  foUowing  regula- 
tions. First,  frequent  aSlution ;  second,  prayer  five  times  a 
day ;  third,  strict  observation  of  the  &sts  of  the  Ramazan ; 
fourth,  alms  to  poor  brethren;  and  fifthly,  to  make  once  in 
the  course  of  a  man's  life  a  pilerimage  to  Mecca.    With 
respect  to  washing,  prayer,  and  almsgiving,  we  could  bear 
testimony  that  Hassan  carefuUy  fulfilled  his  duty.  At  almost 
every  spring  we  came  to,  both  before  and  after  each  meal, 
did  he  lave  his  head  and  hands.    The  prayer  Namaz  he 
likewise  never  omitted  repeating,  either  in  the  open  road, 
or  at  our  place  of  rest    On  these  occasions,  he  laid  his 
saddle  upon  the  ground,  and  knelt  upon  it,  turning  his  face 
towards  the  Holy  Caaba  at  Mecca.    It  is  prescribed,  that 
during  the  Namaz,  a  man  should  be  divested  of  all  tempo- 
jral  thoughts,  and  commit  no  ordinary  act,  such  as  spitting, 
moving  the  turban  'to  and  fro,  dbc.    The  devotee  must  & 
his  eyes  steadfastly  either  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  his  ; 
knees;  raising  them  only  when  he  greets  the  angels,  &c.  i 
All  this  did  HLassan  observe  with  scrupulous  conscientious-  I 
ness ;  and,  although  much  appeared  absurd  in  his  pious 
exercises  to  us  strangers,  yet  we  could  not  laugh  at  the 
worthy  old  fellow.    WheU)  during  night,  I  rode  by  his  side^ 
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and  the  desire  to  deep  drew  from  me  a  very  MurdonaMQ 
yawn,  he  always  placed  his  hand  carefully  oefore  my 
ffloath,  <<that  the  devil  might  not  Jmnp  into  it  and  take  poa- 
session  of  my  soul !" 

Daring  the  most  lovely  weather,  and  such  warm  sun- 
shine indeed,  that  we  were  obliged  to  throw  off  our  cloaks, 
(nor  should  we  have  done  ill  to  take  off  our  coats  also,  as 
iscostomary  at  an  Italian  table  d'hote,) — ^we  paced  for- 
ward with  tolM-able  celerity.  From  this  last  "  Calf;"  to 
Adrianople  it  was  six  leagues  and  a  hal^  the  whole  road 
being  across  an  extensive  and  well-wooded  plain,  throu^ 
which  the  broad  Maritza  meanders  like  a  silver  cham. 
Both  right  and  left  lay  pleasant  villages,  half  concealed 
amoDg  groves  of  trees.  Agriculture  appeared  also  to  be 
more  encouraged  here^  owing  doubtless  to  the  excellent 
soiL  We  saw  several  farm-laoourers,  who  were  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  custom,  armed  with  pistols  and  a 
gun  even  whilst  following  the  plough ;  in  fact  but  few  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  found  without  weapons  of  some  kind— 
which  adds  still  further  dignity  to  their  majestic  figure  and 
serious  expression  of  countenance.  The  road  was  ren- 
dered lively  by  single  horsemen,  small  caravans  of  mules, 
and  four-wheeled  carts  drawn  by  black  buffidoes — ^the  fa- 
ces of  which,  from  the  backward  bend  of  the  horns,  have 
a  curious  grave  expression,  not  unlike  that  of  their  drivers. 
These  animals  appear  to  supplant  the  oxen.  As  the 
wheels  and  axles  of  the  carts  are  not  oiled,  a  harsh  and 
shrill  effect  is  produced,  and  they  are  frequently  heard 
long  before  they  are  seen.  Baggage-wagons  were  often 
drawn  by  eight  or  ten  buffaloes,  regulated  and  kept  in 
wder  by  a  single  carman  by  means  of  one  long  pole, 
armed  at  the  extremity  with  a  point  I  fitncied  that!  saw, 
this  forenoon,  at  some  distance,  a  large  covey  of  par- 
tridges in  flight;  but  the  keener  vision  of  our  Turk  con- 
verted them  into  a  dark  cloud  of  locusts,  which  shortly 
afterwards  fell  upon  a  field  of  seeds  and  devastated  it 

About  two  leagues  this  side  of  Adrianople,  we  found  a 
new-built  and  beautiful  chan.  which,  however,  more  resem- 
bled a  pretty  German  villa  than  a  Moslemite  tavern.    The 
dwelling  bouse  had,  besides  the  apartments  in  which  the 
landlord  lived,  a  very  neat  floor  above,  with  an  elegant 
balcony,  and  the  green  blinds  placed  before  the  wmdows. 
contributed  to  give  the  whole  a  picturesque  effect— situated 
as  it  was,  too,  beside  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the  midst  of  a 
smiling  plain,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  mosque, 
with  two  minarets.    Two  long  buildings,  imited  with  tiie 
dwelling  house  by  parallel  wings,  served  as  stables.    Clo- 
aer  lo  Adrianople,  winds  a  mountain  cbun,  behind  whlcn, 
9» 
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aad  at  a  promiaeBt  aag^,  tiii«  large  cUy  spreada  itself  with 
it8Ciip<^a8  of  mosques,  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  min- 
arets peering  above  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  mountains 
on  the  left  are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  of 
Adrianoide  are  the  most  luscious  of  all  which  grow  in 
European  Turkey.  On  the  right,  lie  plantations  of  rose 
trees,  at  least  a  league  in  extent,  together  with  other  gar- 
dens. Oranges,  oUves,  dtc.  grow  here  in  abundance ;  and 
the  whole  is  Sie  work  of  the  government,  the  Twrkish  gov- 
ernment which,  to  a  prejudiced  European,  appears  almost 
incredible.  There  certainly  is  evident  here — confirmed  by 
much  that  the  traveller  sees  with  pleasure — an  animated 
progress  in  the  beneficial  and  desirable,  which  is  the  more 
praiseworthy  from  its  being  energeticaUy  prompted  after 
so  long  a  stand-still.  The  present  Sultan  is  a  vigorous 
.  man,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  monarch  who  has  ever  gov- 
erned his  people ;  he  constantiy  manifests  a  resolution  tp 
conquer  all  difficulties  presented  in  the  road  of  improve 
ment 

We  passed  slowly  through  several  small  caravans  which 
met  us  coming  from  the  city ;  as  also  through  bodies  of 
peasantry,  pedestrian  and  otherwise,  who  were  returning 
home  firom  market^  and  at  last  arrived  in  a  pleasant 
suburb,  the  streets  of  which  were  occupied  only  on  the 
left  side  by  houses,  while  on  the  right  lay  churchyards, 
over  which  we  gained  a  view  of  large  ^nd  splendid  bar- 
racks. The  churchyards  of  this  country  produce  no  un- 
pleasant feeling,  with  their  shining  white  marble  tomb 
stones,  lying  half  concealed  beneath  dark  evergreen  cy- 
presses and  variegated  flowers ;  they  serve  the  Turks  sus 
places  of  promenade :  and  both  to  the  dead  and  living  are 
calculated  for  tranquil  repose.  Here  the  Moslem  sits  at 
sunse^  smoking  his  pipe,  and  thinking  of  his  friends  be- 
yond the  grave,  who  have  entered  into  the  eternal  sensi- 
Buality  of  paradisaical  gardens,  and  embraces  of  beautiful 
gazelle-eyed  maidens.  This  glittering  conception  of  futu- 
rity, with  which  the  Koran  presents  him,  may  possibly  be 
the  reason  why  the  Turk  looks  tranquilly  and  fearlessly 
towards  his  last  hour. 

The  suburb  that  we  traversed  is  separated  from  Adria- 
nople  by  a  stone  bridge,  resting  upon  colossal  arches. 
The  streets  were  busy  and  lively,  especially  the  bazaar, 
through  which  our  path  led  us,  and  which,  with  its  nu- 
merous booths,  forms  no  small  division  of  the  city.  In 
every  row  of  booths  one  kind  of  merchandise  only  is  sold ; 
so  that  in  one  we  find  a  collection  of  splendid  shawls^  in 
another  pipes;  in  a  third  magnificent  arms;  in  a  fourth 
gay  riding  apparel;  in  a  fifth,  the   infinite  varieties  of 
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Tlrtisli  conftctioiuu7,ifec.    The  maniifiictnres  of  Adria- 

Bople  are  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  preparation  of  scented 
8Qip6,  otto  of  rose,  rose-water,  &«.  lor  which  the  rose 
groves  in  its  vicinity  furnish  abundant  materials ;  also  of 
Mffian,  especially  costly  comfits,  made  of  quinces,  which 
are  sent  aU  over  Turkey  as  a  celebrated  sweetmeat 

There  was  no  deficiency  of  Turkish  ladies,  either  in 
the  booths  of  the  bazaar,  or  in  the  streets; — which  contra- 
dicts the  assertion  of  many  travellers,  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  in  the  East  the  fair  sex  are  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one  sees  but  little  of  these 
daughters  of  Eve.  A  sort  of  shapeless  mantle  with  a  long 
downward-hanging  collar — called  feredsch — of  a  thin  dark- 
green  woollen  stuff,  conceals  their  figures :  and  a  white 
muslin  veil  obscures  every  feature  but  the  eyes  and  nose. 
Yet  often  afterwards  in  Constantinople,  when  I  looked  in- 
qoisitively  at  .a  female  Turk,  was  the  envious  veil  dexter- 
ously jerked  aside,  exhibiting  a  splendid  countenance ! 
The  Turkish  lady  coquets  as  agreeably  with  this  bit  of  mus- 
Mn,  as  an  Italian  signora  with  ner  fan.  Woman,  in  fact,  is 
woman,  whether  in  the  east  or  west,  in  the  north  or  south. 
Intrigues,  if  a  person  be  prudent,  and  sileiU — ^which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary — are  not  uncommon  at  Constantinople. 
The  Turkish  female  makes  her  amoroso  happy  as  much 
from  constitution  as  the  Italian.  But  enough  of  this !  I 
ba?e  said  one  must  not  be  loquacious.  Whoever  ¥rishes 
to  know  more,  let  him  make  the  little  trip  to  Constantinople, 
get  experience  for  himseli^  and  be  discreet. 

Inclining  on  the  left  from  t]^  bazaar^  we  reached  the 
Chan;  and  whilst  our  dinner  was  prepanng,  I  took  a  walk 
to  the  mosque  built  by  Sultan  Selim,  and  named  after  him ; 
which,  with  its  four  high  minarets,  forms  a  worthy  compan- 
ion to  its  two  sister%  the  Aja  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  colossal  Mosque  at  Brussa  in  Asia  Minor.  The  exte- 
rior of  this  Turkish  temple,  the  cupola  whereof  is  four 
yards  higher  than  that  of  St  Sophia,  fixes  the  regard  of 
the  observer  by  its  noble  proportions.  Above  the  entrance 
is  inscribed  the  simple  sentence,  ''  God  is  the  li^ht  of  hea- 
ven and  of  earth."  Its  inside  I  could  not  view ;  it  was  only 
subsequently,  at  Constantinople,  that  I  had  the  opportimity 
to  see  the  interior  of  a  mosque. 

In  the  chan  I  found  on  my  return  both  dinner  and  horses 
ready;  and  the  sun  was  setting  when  we  recommenced 
our  journey.  We  rode  at  least  for  a  league  through  the 
city ;  and  opposite  the  gate  found  a  road  paved  with  large 
square  stones,  which  Hadrian  (the  supposed  founder  of 
Adrianople)  is  said  to  have  laid  down.  I  will  neither  deny 
Aor  affirm  the  truth  of  this  being  a  classical  relic ;  but  it  is 


known  for  certain  that  the  SnM»n  Betoi  tt«  l^nd,  toj^ 
year  1568,  foundthe «"J*^„°^»^S^r2^Ti^  ^ 

mOn>r  or  extended,  according  to  convenience  ot  c»^*?J 
gemer  or  f  jF,"*""  a«?pV<i.  cut  from  a  tree,  are  used  wherewith 
^  ^**VJPrt.2»S£^ter  we  had  t«^  thas  Hgbted  on  for 
tte  siaS  o?an  hS^  riogZ  n«k-breaking  i|ad,  (which 
^KbeJn  Sformed  into  a  chaussfe,  then  project 
Si'kX  D^chu^chi  felt  induced  to  seek  a  nearer  and 
SSie  con^S  path  across  the  country  «id  -^^c''  -J 

to  the  left  from  the  ""t^o™  ™P«"^  1??^^  c«efX 
irnidea  been  Christians,  they  would  have  adhered  careiouy 
rSe  ffi  aM  the  ^W-hand  ^ay,  which  c^^^^^ 
good-the  left  leading  to  «  howling  and  gnashing  of  teeU^ 
as  was  verified  in  thfi  instance  by  .\f<>rm  which  passe^ 
SwlSiff  over  the  country,  and  quickly  extinguished  o«r 
toiterM     With  these  vaii'shed  our  last  hopes  of  «peedy 
e^Son.  wS  nevertheless  galloped  throughout  the  daA 
^rfT  in  the^very  teeth  of  &e  tempest,  over  moor  and 
Sd  until  stopped  by  a  river-which  whether  it  was  the 
aXoV  tiie  Tun^ia,  I  could  not  learn ;  it  flows,  however, 
into  the  Maritza.— Here  we  might  exclaim,  "thus  far,  and 
no  farther!"   The  postiUions  had  erred.  With  eare  applied 
to  the  ground,  they  listened  for  the  barking  of  dogs  at 
^me  a^acent  village  5  hid  afl  was  sUll,  save  the  fearful 
niffht-song  of  the  unremitting  storm.    We  now  held  a  con- 
s^tation,  and  resolved  to  sendone  of  our  postlllioM  across 
the  river'  to  ford  it  as  he  could,  ride  or  swim,  whUst  wc 
Sosted  ourselves  behind  a  small  earthen  wall,  (which  scan- 
Slv  nrotected  us   from  the  raging  temp^t,)  and  there 
awaited  the  result  of  his  expedition-    On  the  horizon  was 
observed  the  reflection  of  several  fires,  but  they  were  in- 
nocuous  conflagrations.    On  tiie  preceding  mght,  indeed, 
we  had  already  seen  sundry  caravans  of  travellers  resting 
around  huge  fires  in  tiie  open  country— no  uninteresling 
object  for  a  painter.    The  sky,  traversed  by  heaw  masses 
of  cloud,  had  admitted  but  occasional  ghmpses  of  the  moon, 
which  rendered  still  more  visible  groups  of  reposing  ca- 
mels or  buflFaloes,  white-covered  cars,  heaped-up  bales  ot 
merchandise,  and  armed  Moslems  smoking  their  pipes  uid 
squatting  aroxmd  the  friendlv  blaze,  which  glared  wiMlr 
upon  the  whole  scene ;— a  splashing  fountwn,  and  the  wind 
sighing  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  being  the  only  audible 
sounds  amid  Sie  stiUness  of  night    Our  painters,  who  go 
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10  often  to  Ital^,  should  occasioiiaUy  lake  a  trip  to  fbm 
Bast:  they  would  be  sure  to  return  loaded  with  interesting 
dDBtches.  At  least  fwi^  groups  of  Turks  as  the  artist  may 
easily  witness  in  reality,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  pict|»r 
teaqae  with  Ilia  multitude  of  tawdry  Italian  bandits  which 
are  hawked  about  at  almost  all  picture-marts,  and  are  gen* 
erally  Ihe  ofispring  of  fancy,  rather  than  of  actual  obser- 
vation. 

•  The  cloaks  whereto  we  had  enveloiped  ourselves  did  not 
long  protect  us  from  the  severity  of  the  night  air.  We 
comd  find  no  wood,  for  neither  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  was  to 
be  seen  throughout  the  extensive  plain:  nothing  but  dry 
rushy  grass.  We  collected  a  heap  of  this,  and  with  great , 
difficuily  set  fire  to  it ;  the  blaze,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  -In  addition,  I  had  lost  my  pipe  whilst  ridine  on  the 
rog^  road,  and  could  not,  therefore,  stifle  ray  ill-humour 
in  the  fumes  of  the  Indian  weed. 

To  make  some  compensation  for  the  deficiency  of  every 
comfort^  by  presenting  us  at  least  with  a  novel  tpectacley  our 
Tatar  lighted  up  the  uncut  dry  grass,  and  the  flames  flew 
like  a  stream  of  liquid  fire,  for  a  space  of  at  least  a  hundred 
feet,  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  kept  spreading  indeed 
far  and  wide,  as  if  it  wished  to  envelop  the  scene  with  a 
ring  of  fire.    It  was  a  singular  and  a  beautiful  sight. 

In  about  three  hours  our  envoy  returned  with  intelligence 
that  he  had  found  a  village,  and  we  then  swam  across  the 
river,  and  arrived  at  an  asylum  in  a  peasant's  cottage^ 
where  a  stove  fire  and  a  rush  mat  for  a  couch  awaited  us. 
When  we  learnt  that  it  Would  take  four  hours  to  attain  the 
desired  stage,  by  means  of  cross  roads,  (I  believe  U  was 
cafled  Narisa,)  we  resolved  to  remain  m  this  hut  unUl  the 
morning,  that  we  might  avoid  committing  fmrther  mistakes, 
or  meeting  with  embarrassments  by  being  benighted. 

On  the  following  day  we  passed  through  Eski-Baba, 
Lnle-Burgas,  and  Tschorlu,  of  which  towns  the  second  is 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  red  clay  pipe4)owls, 
eaUed  in  Turlcish  «Lul6.»  AtTschorlu,  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tine Thrilos,  only  a  few  ruins  are  left  to  attest  its  former 
celebrity,  together  with  certain  curious  caves  which  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  adjacent  rocks. 

Owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  being  partici^ 
larhr  wearied  on  the  previous  night,  I  fell  mto  a  sound 
dew  upon  the  back  of  my  slow-trotting  steed,  and  might 
wobably  have  continued  dreaming  of '^sweet  home,"  now 
&  distant,  had  I  not  been  awakened  by  a  loud  rushing 
noise;  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  I  perceived  before  me  the 
giant  billows  of  the  Marmorean  sea— the  golden  beams  or 
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the  Mtting  Sim  being  reflected  iipoii  the  mmimit  of  Ibe  op- 
posite moimtaiiis  in  Asia. 

There  is  an  indescribable  emotickB^vrliereby  one  is  over- 
powered on  tiie  first  view  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
particularly  when  that  quarter  is  scriptural  Asia.  The 
most  sacred  recoUections  of  childhood  throng  in  pious 
harmony  upon  one's  mind.  What  the  boy  has  read,  in  the 
•acred  Tolumet,  of  the  benevolent  Saviour  and  his  disciptes, 
is  reafi2»d  to  me  heart  of  the  man,  when  he  beholds  that 
land  in  which  bis  Creator  sojourned:  words  iail  to  de- 
scribe my  sensations,  but  the  sympathizing  reader  may  in 
ftncy  place  himself  in  a  similar  situation.  Upon  me  those 
moments  remain  indelibhr  impressed. 

It  became  gradually  darker;  a  few  fishing-boats,  with 
sw^tUne  white  sails,  like  swans,  skimmed  across  the  wa- 
ter, ^aed  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  luminaiy.  Opposite, 
from  a  high  neck  of  land  extending  far  into  the  sea,  glim- 
mering lifffate  greeted  our  eyes,  piercing  the  darkness 
around.  They  came  firom  the  citjr  of  Silica,  the  ancient 
Selymbria^ormerly  so  renowned  at  the  time  of  the  &11  of 
the  Gredc  empire.  The  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace 
which  was  buut  here  by  the  Emperor,  John  Kantakuzenos, 
still  decorate  the  rocks  which  project  into  the  sea,  and  are 
now  inhabited  by  trafficking  Gredks. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  horses,  we  were  obliged  to  wait 
here  till  morning,  which  dawned  amidst  threatening  clouds, 
as  we  resumed  our  Journey;  and  tn  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards,  we  reached  a  viUage  of  Greek  fishermen.  The 
hamlet  itself  with  its  castle,  ouilt  by  the  Genoese  upon 
lofiy  rocks  rising  far  out  of  the  sea,  forms  a  pleasing  and 
picturesque  object  We  refreshed  ourselves  ¥rith  some 
not  Mocha  in  a  coffee-house,  which  we  found  throii^ged 
with  lounging  Greeks.  Our  way  led  us  along  the  beach, 
at  this  part  almost  flat,  and  interspersed  with  Jutting  pictu- 
resque pointe  of  rock.  On  the  left,  rise  hills  of  mo&rate 
heifpit,  well  cultivated,  and  sprinkled  with  dean-looking 
vilk^es,  half  hidden  amid  pretty  plantations.  The  roai 
was  rendered  lively  by  groups  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  who 
pcJitely  saluted  us  as  they  passed ;— owiuff,  however,  to 
the  continued  rain,  they  were  all  covered  with  red  or 
black  woollen  cloaks,  having  a  hood  drawn  over  tiie  head. 
This  whole  covering  is  waterproo£ 

The  methods  of  Turkish  salutation  are  various ;  to  the 


The  greatest  portion  of  the  villages  situate  on  this  shore 
of  the  Marmorean  sea  are  inhabited  by  Gredu,  who  pur- 
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SM  fMr  traftc,  ki  smaH  tudling  boats,  upon  the  aea.  De- 
spite the  ^oomy  and  unfrienday  weather,  which  obscared 
from  our  view  many  beaudfta  prospects,  we  were  delighted 
with  the  scenery  of  the  charming  valley  of  Bujuk-Tschek- 
medsche.  At  this  point,  an  oblong  basin  is  presented,  about 
ten  miles  long  and  seven  or  eight  milos  broad,  narrowing, 
however,  towards  the  sea,  and  connected  therewith  by  a 
small  gut  or  canal.  Three  little  islands— long  and  nar- 
row—add  another  feature  to  the  scene.  From  the  shore 
OB  the  side  where  we  were,  fomr  magnificent  and  stupen- 
dous stone  bridges  are  thrown  over  to  these  islands,  pro- 
ducing the  most  imposing  efiect  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw- 
much  finer  in  my  opinion  than  that  of  the  celebrated 
bridges  of  Dresden  and  Prague.  Sultan  Soliman  began— 
as  an  inscription  states— the  building  of  these  in  the  year 
^3,  and  Selim  completed  them  when  he  restored  the  road 
from  Adrianopie  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  line  of  road  towards  tiie  former  place,  close  to 
the  canal,  lies  the  village  of  Alikratia,  and  on  the  other 
side  that  of  Bujuk-Tschekmedsche — ^two  very  charming 
faamlets,  whose  red  houses  and  pointed  minarets  are  visible 
between  the  dark  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.  The 
creek,  with  its  verdant  shores,  at  a  short  distance  towards 
both  east  and  west,  is  encompassed  by  high,  and  towards  the 
north  by  low  mountains.  It  is  a  charming  valley,  rendered 
still  more  interesting  by  the  prospect  over  the  open  sea. 

With  the  cold  ram  &at  came  from  the  north,  snow  was 
now  blended :  a  circumstance  which  soon  seriously  imbit- 
tered  the  pleasure  of  our  Journey,  and  in  a  few  hours 
drove  us  again  into  a  sheltering  chan,  Kutschuk-Tschek- 
inedsche.    As  evening  approached,  the  mingled  rain  and 
snow  descended  heavily,  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  were 
obliged  again  to  break  up.   Meantime,  night  spread  around 
ber  sable  mantle,  which,  even  had  the  rain  and  snow  not 
afready  blinded  us,  would  have  rendered  everv  object  in- 
^ble ;  the  roads  too  became  bad,  and  our  horses  with 
difficulty  made  their  wav  onward.    I  had  remained  some- 
what in  the  rear,  and  observed  on  one  side  a  path  raised 
A  little,  on  which  I  hoped  to  find  more  solid  footing.    After 
much  trouble  my  horse  gained  the  ascent,  but  scarcely 
bad  he  advanced  twenty  steps  before  he  fell  down  the  steep 
side  of  the  narrow  path.    There  I  lay  in  the  mud,  my  left 
leg  under  the  body  of  my  steed,  who  had  no  power  to  raise 
bmiself.    I  shouted  with  all  my  mi^t  to  my  companions 
shead,  but  the  storm  drowned  my  voice.    At  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  was  I  compelled  to  pass  in  this  unpleasant 
condition ;  when  no  doub^  having  been  missed  firom  among 
the  caravan,  the  Tatar  despatched  in  search  found  me  in 
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a  dolelld  pHf^t  With  his  assistance,  I  and  my  horse  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  once  more  upon  our  le«. 

The  reader,  seated  perhaps  Hi  a  comfortable  study  by 
the  fire-side,  may  smila  »  this  w^ful  narrative:  yet  I 
scarcely  think  I  err  in  presuming  that,  if  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  would  have  be^  equaDy  chagrined  and 
dispirited. 

I  will  here  mention  an  incident,  which  to  this  moment  I 
regret  to  have  occasioned,  bat  which  exhibits  a  proof  of 
the  noble  character  of  a  Turk.  I  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
above-mentioned  accident  that  when  Hassan  extricated 
me,  which  no  doubt  he  dia  as  gently  as  possible,  I,  in  my 
impatience,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
misadventure,  struck  him.  On  finding  himself  in  his  Mus- 
sulman pride,  thus  treated  by  a  giaour,  he  instinctively 
half  drew  his  cimeter  from  its  sheath — ^tben  suddenly  re- 
collecting himself,  he  said :  "I  have  undertaken  to  protect 
you  on  your  journey — I  have  concluded  a  friendship  with 
you  when  we  smoked  together  out  of  the  same  pipe ; — ^I 
will  strive  to  forget  that  you  have  insulted  me !"  And 
from  that  moment  he  was  again  the  same  kind  travelling 
companion  as  before.  I  do  most  sincerely  confess  that  I 
have  often  reproached  myself  for  my  behaviour  towards 
that  worthy  old  man. 

At  length  we  reached  a  village  called  Floria ;  and  as  the 
.rain  still  poured  down  in  a  deluge,  we  first  led  our  horses 
imder  a  sned,  and  then  sought  refuge  ourselves  in  a  coflfee- 
house,  where  Hassan  with  his  cimeter  scraped  the  mnd 
firom  off  my  cloak,  and  assisted  me  to  a  comer  of  the 
chimney-fire.  To  get  thoroughly  dry  in  a  short  space  of 
iUme,  was  impossible,  as  I  was  completely  drenched — cloak, 
pelisse,  greatcoat,  dbc.  Had  I  in  such  a  state  even  tumblea 
mto  the  flames,  I  should  most  assuredly  have  escaped  un- 
scathed. 

During  the  time  we  rested  here,  which  was  until  sunrise, 
both  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  horses,  the  latter  not 
being  to  be  changed  from  Silivria  to  Constantinople,  (about 
fifty  miles,)  a  frost  set  in,  and  the  rain-drops  were  convert- 
ed into  icicles.  We  now  got  on  a  regular  road,  but  so  bad- 
ly paved  with  pointed  sharp  stones,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  proceed  without  risking  the  breaking  our  horses' 
legs,  and  we  were  therefore  forced  to  use  the  summer-road 
on  the  side.  ; 

The  felling  snow  prevented  our  seeing  any  thing  of  Con- 
stantinople as  we^  advanced.  Even  our  postillions — now 
not  Mussulmen,  but  Jews— who  had  frequently  travelled 
this  road  to  the  city,  could  scarcely  weather  it  We  gave 
up  the  idea  of  riding  through  the  capital,  and  taking  boat 
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I^Aeport  ^  Per«q  as  the  pac]di»  fttid-imM^Uffg:^  ^ 
wag^  would  iMive  eost  usr  double  labour,  and  the  paess 
jcro§s,  duroigi  9uch  weather,  In  anrtim  shaJleW  boata^wc^w* 
^?e  been  decidedly  dangerous;  We  tiiei»fore  anm^ed 
to  ride  round  the  "Valley  of  Sweet  Waters '^  and  the  ''^itfl 
wtbeGQlden  Hom'^^the  harbcmr— and  ^us  proceed  di- 
ftKJt.to  Peifa. 


Alter  lodting'  out  for  it  som^  tim^  we  at  length,  ^^.r-^ 
Jtt  the  huge  Turkish  cemetery  tiutt  lies  before  the  f^ret^ 
TOUrb  Stemboul.  This  is  an  itamehse  gloomy  cyjres* 
grove,  filled  with  innumerable  ihohtnneQte,.  and  gtmb^ 
ja«ted  by  a  mosque;  No  living,  fioul-  was  visible  i^ibkH 
uHs  vast  enclosure :  not  w  eiound  was  audible,  aSve  the 
Boofs  of  out  hon^  which  pestMinded  on  Ibe  paved  road;> 
^wl  the  msfliag^of  the  Storin  tivough  the  brawdieit^df  tt« 
cjT)ress  trees.  .  , 

My  sfiiritsi  which  haidyield&dtolhetnfluenceofthe^sdene, 
aeo&mb  more cheei^lul  aSwu  entered' the  mte? of th«cB}ubs 
Some  regulai^  trooptswere  od' guard  here,'  but  no  tRnitato«4 
nmiii  .questions  were  asked  cohdeniing^  the  pastpbi^  ntR 
searching  of  our  trunks  was  to  be  undergone,  as  nedeoaf^ 
in  more  civilized,  and  in  this  respect  otten  more  uncivil, 
countries. 

Ejtib  is  celebrated  for  its  mosque,  wherein,  according  to 
old  custom,  the  Sultan,  upon  coming  to  the  tnrone,  is  prd- 
ed  with  the  sword  of  Mahomet  On  this  occasion — no  re- 
gular coronation  ever  taking  place — the  Grand  Viaier,  as 
representative  of  the  people,  kisses  in  allegiance  the  foot 
of  the  sovereign.  It  is  singular,  that  this  species  of  homage 
is  only  exacted  by  two  potentates,  who  are  most  oppositdy 
placed  to  each  other — namely,  the  Sultan  and  the  rope. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  to  the  "Valley  of  Sweet  Wa- 
ters," (Kiagid-kane,)  which,  however^  now  presented  a 
gloomy  aspect  very  little  corroborative  of  its  romantic 
name.  In  spring  no  such  anomaly  exists  4  for  then,  with 
its  elegant  imperial  kiosk,  and  beautiful  murmuring  stream 
winding  tiu'ough  luxuriantly  verdant  meadows,  and  shady 
walks— the  whole  shut  in  by  gentle,  swelling,  green  hills — 
it  certainly  appears  a  perfect  paraoise. 

After  wandering  about  for  a  considerable  time,  we  dis- 
covered a  path  which  led  through  the  valley  up  the  heirfit 
of  Pera.  Then,  passing  several  kiosks,  we  arrived  at  the 
grand  barracks,  occupied  by  a  corps  of  infantry; — a 
magnificent  building,  in  which  is  also  a  beautiful  mosque. 
Before  the  gates,  the  soldiers  were  amusing  themselves  by 
throwing  snow-balls  at  each  other,  a  diversion  which  this 
climate  very  rarely— perhaps,  on  an  average,  but  once  in 
ten  years— affords.    To  our  left  lay  the  Christian  bunal 
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mwiid,  Om  ftahioiiable  promenade  c^Pera,  where,  nmixam 
the  tomb-eloiies,  ladies  are  quizzsed  and  ogled  br  their  M- 
lantB— as  in  Paris  and  Berlin;— and  where,  at  the  brink  or 
the  grave  it  may  be  thus  said,  the  most  tender  liaisons  are 

MHrmed* 

We  now  attained  the  <^long  street,**  which  is  the  princi- 
pal  one  of  Pera.  Numbers  of  the  fahr  sex,  both  beautifiil 
and  plain,  were  seated  at  the  windows  and  balconies,  ^v- 
ing  freeplay  to  their  curiosity.  Everybody  was  in  foil 
dross,  it  beims  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1833, 
<rid  s^le,  and  accordingly  the  Christmas  of  the  Greeks,  (or 
the  sixth  of  January,  1834,  new  style,)  and  the  twdfthr^Bj 
of  the  Western  Christians,  who  here  are-vnth  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  Catholic  persuasion.  We  alighted  at  Hie 
MatiA  d'Euiope;  and  were  received  by  the  ItaHan  landlord, 
fiinor  Tc^mei,  into  his  elegant  domiclL 

AU  our  fiitigues  were  forgotten  in  the  certain^  of  being 
at  length  in  s^ndid  Constantinople.  Deli^tedly  I  lookea 
iwt  from  my  window:  alasl  they  were  carrying  down  the 
atreel^  towards  the  hospital,  a  patient  just  stricken  with  the 
piagost 
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«-.^  ''?*'!!?*~'''f2***2P*  «e««f7— I-efwler**  ToiraMnM  nvdUoi  oTtte 

IfaideD't  Towei^The  KadnMSetitaH^lfiltary  Uailnm— BumirliH-tlM  B»> 
iM  Oroand— Bpitaplu. 

Thebb  is  a  peculiar  feeling  in  bein^  able  to  My,  <<  I  am 
now  in  Constantinople,  the  metropoun  df  an  unchristian 
countiy  P*  After  a  Journey  of  twenty4Wo  days  and  highti. 
one  third  of  which  period  was  passed  on  horseback,  ifm 
extreme  delight  in  having  at  length  attained  the  point  of  my 
destination ;  though  fatigue  andthe  prevailing  obscurti^— - 
for  it  was  just  twfligh't  when  I  entered  the  long  street  q€ 
Pera— prevented  my  penetrating  the  illimitable  ocean  of 
houses  that  I  could  observe  from  my  window. 

He  whom  a  roving  disposition  shall  conduct  into  the 
celebrated  Byzantium,  ''the  city  of  the  true  fiUtii,"  as  the 
Turks  denominate  it,  is  advised  to  alight  at  the  hotel  d'Eii- 
rope,  in  Pera,  exclusively  the  dwelling-place  of  tiie  Franks. 
An  elegant,  if  not  splendid,  suite  of  apartments;  a  friendly 
host,  (Mons.  Tolomei,  a  native  of  Leg^horn ;)  a  good  table, 
and  moderate  charges,  are  things  which  must  necessarily 
be  agreeable  to  a  traveller.  Besides,  the  hotel  is  sitnateld 
in  the  long  avenue  called  the  Corso  of  Pera,  which  enables 
tile  stranger  who  occupies  a  front  room  to  witness  many 
novel  and  shigular  sights,  whilst  the  view  from  the  back  of 
the  house,  or  from  its  flat  roof  presents  one  of  the  most 
splendid  panoramas  in  the  world.  Underneath,  to  the  lel^ 
{m  the  hotel  lies  h%h.)  stretohes  the  harbour,  Top-hana| 
to  the  right,  is  the  Qalata,  buOt  by  the  Genoese ;  and  be- 
yond it,  the  smootii  surface  of  the  haven--the  Golden-Horn 
—animated  by  many  hundreds  of  colossal  ships,  from  an 
quarters  of  the  wond  5  and  scudding  amonff  them,  small 
gilt  caiques,  which  cut  through  the  waves  Uke  dolphina. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  harbour,  ties  vast  Constan- 
tinople, with  ite  pointed  Sera^o  tower,  its  hundred  cupolas 
ef  mosques,  and  ite  thousands  of  sUm  minarets,  peering  up- 
wards into  the  air. 

Across  the  Boiq;>horus,  in  another  (judrter  of  the  wori& 
yet  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  journey,  lies  Scutm, 
ihaded  by  its  cypresses.    In  the  distanee,  •!«  ^eem  Ite 
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mountain  chldns  of  Asia ;  and  intermediately,  the  beantilld 
Prince  Islands,  raising  their  heads  from  the  oosom  of  the 
sea  of  Mamora;  vhexo  ,distinfiruished  Greeks  in  summer 
hold  their  WUeggiaiuru.       ■  .        ^ 

My  eyes  sought  to  discover,  from  the  balcony,  as  much 
as  aarkness  would  permit,  of  this  magical  prospect  over 
land  and  sea,  which  may  well  be  said  to  rival  the  view  from 
the  Camaldulensers  near  Naples.  Night  and  extreme  cold 
— the  latter  may  jip^iear  sin^polar  en<mgh  in  this  climate — 
drove  me  back  mto  my  room.  The  thermometer,  in  fact, 
jrtbo(^  fb^'degrees  below  the  fVeerfng  point;  snoW  lirr  In 
'the  streets,'  and  the  mangal,  (a  large  copper  ketUe,  fiQed 
with  burning  coals,)  communicated,  with  its  glow,  a  friend- 
iy  waiTBik^  ^  tile  outward  man,  whikt  good  Russian  tea 
^fmM  no^  4^ficietlt  in  producing  correciponding  effects  wsHn- 
m-  Tq  m^,  in  the  £$a^  orient  •figure$,  I  felt  as  if  in  M$|. 
ihomeifft  jRan^dAs^}  when,  After  a  Icoig  lape  of  time,  I  fowAd 
myifltelf  pQjce  jnoreln  a  bedj  and  it  3¥as  indeed  a  very  ^rood 

msgent  curiofiHy  Awoke  me  at  claybreak.  The  idea  of 
^eftdixig  a. different  quarter  .of  the  globe  waa  so  seductive, 
that  I  resolved  jupon  yisiti]^  Scutari  to-day,  and  leaving 
,Qpi^^f$aja^i^^iQple  for  ^e  following  ones.  Before  I  set  out 
upon  my  presei^t  journey,  J  had  read  as  much  about  the 
Tnr^osh  capital  and  i^  environs,  ajud  knew  as  much  of  the 
Turkish  l^ipigusige,  a^  i^  uecessary  for  ordinary  purpose* ; 
?p  tfiaut  I  resody^  to  wake  my  ex;cursion8  without  a  Qice> 
TS>Vfi-  Ariose  people-^if  by  accident  o^e  does  not  meet 
with  an  intelligent  one— usually,  through  their  confused  ear- 
planQii<me,  ra#ier  we^l^en  than  ei^hancG  the  impresi^on 
4pade  by  novelty  ^pon  itlxe  uund. 

A  steep  narrow  street  l^ad^  down,  with  many  ¥dndiii«s, 
irpm  the  hill  upon  whiqh  Pera  stands  to  Top-hana.   On^e 
mgf  «pape  pfground  juppa  |he  shore  where  boats  are  irea- 
sfTBOly  ta^en,  tl>ere  stands  a  aplendidly  gut  fountain,  fur- 
j?^ed  with  inscrmtionsj  «id  oppo&ite  to  it,  is  the  chief 
mard-houge,  .th?  Tqpdschi  qr  Cannoneers.    On  the  left,  is 
Ift^  enhance  to  the  Ars^aL  and  contiguous,  a  aeries  of 
QO^e-hou^es,  tbe  eaves  of  which  are  festooned  with  yiji^ 
FiOilomng,  in  Turkey,  ^  Turkish  custom,  I  invigorated 
inyself  with  coffee  and  :a  pipe  prior  to  staring  upon  my 
.excursion,  and  then  got  into  ewe  of  the  caiques  which  nlv 
0X  4ie  landing  place  fn  great  multitudes.    T^^se  ere  iKmir 
parrow  wherries,  adorned  jwjth  golden  bron^  carving :  but 
they  are  so  lightly  built  as  to  be  frequently  in  danger  of  up- 
.  setting  5  W  wWon  pocasiitmp,  one  is  pbiiged  to  squat  down 
at  the  bottom,  ami  endeavour  to  preserve  the  nepesaayv 
equilibrium  by  Mmons  of  tjie  boc^  ^ther  I9  ^^  right  dr 
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fDfliele^  as  may  be  leqoMt^  flram  ffni^  Wt^fHim  ^  1S^ 

wsines. 

^  from  the  wherry,  the  ejre  cannot  comfMuis  so  ccKtensiTV 
•  prospect  as  is  commanded  on  the  elevation  of  Pera,  still 
tile  panorama  of  the  many  cities  whereof  Constantinm^  Is 
composed,  is  highly  interesting  and  beautiiuL    A  splendid 
effect  is  produced,  especially  by  the  Bosphoms,  with  its 
picturesque  shores,  whereupon  both  nature  and  art  hatrrn 
exhausted  their  ricnest  treasures.    My  old  boatman  revel- 
ted  in  my  delight,  and  was  thereby  rendered  mors  chatty 
tium  was  feirly  to  be  expected  in  a  Turic.  We  rowed  close 
tD  the  falsely-called  tower  of  Leander,  which  European 
travelers  willingly  make  the  scene  of  that  love-sick  youth's 
ftte  and  adventures  with  his  Hero:  but  we  could  not 
tend,  as  at  present  there  was  a  smallplague  hospital  estab- 
nhed  there.     The  Turks  call  it  '<  Kis-koulesi,^  (maiden 
tower,  from  the  Turkish  word  <<ki8,"  which  signifies  nudd- 
•ii).   It  lies  opposite  to  Scutari,  on  the  Bosphoms^  not  far 
from  the  Asiatic  coast  upon  a  rock  twenty-five  met  long, 
snd  twenty-two  broad.     The  four-cornered  tower  rises 
from  this  firm  foundation,  and  its  feet  are  surrounded  by 
camions,  which,  in  case  of  need,  could  well  speak  an  angry 
word,  but  at  present  only  peal  forth  fi-iendhr  greetings  to 
the  Suitan,  when  he  passes  in  his  barge.    On  the  bluest 
point  of  the  buildinff  there  is  a  light-house,  to  ffuide  into 
the  harbour  ships  which  come  from  the  sea  of  Marmora 
uid  the  Buxine.    There  is  also  to  be  found  (a  singularity 
in  this  small  rock,  surrounded  by  the  briny  ocean)  a  deep 
well,  which  irields  the  very  best  and  sweetest  water.  How- 
ever, as  I  before  obeerred,  there  is  every  reason  to  doubt 
the  tradition  of  this  being  the  tower  to  which  Leander 
swam  nightly,  to  visit  his  beloved.    On  the  contrary,  the 
•cene  of  that  romantic  story  appears  to  be  more  Justly  iden- 
tified with  a  point  of  the  Dardanelles,  where  the  European 
and  Asiatic  coasts  most  ck>se]y  approximate.    The  tradi- 
tion, whence  the  stnicture  upon  the  Bosphorus  derived  its 
luuneofthe  "maiden's  tower,"  appears  more  credible  to 
me,  as  it  was  related  by  my  boatman,  half  in  Russian  and 
haif  in  Turkish ;  especially  when  reference  is  made  to 
Tmrkish  fatalism.    Many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a 
wltan,  (I  forget  his  name,)  whose  astrologer  prophesiea 
that  be  would  lose  his  life  by  means  of  a  serpent :  to  avoid 
which  fate,  he  caused  this  rock  to  be  cleared^  and  a  tower 
to  be  built  upon  it,  which  he  fumUhed  magnificently,  and 
ttien  crossedlnto  it  with  his  harem  5  where,  m  a  multoU- 
«ation  of  connubial  felicity,  he  Uved  loM.  and  hoped  to 
etode  the  prophecy  at  last    But  a  beautiful  CS^J^^n  hav- 
iiig,on  presentation  to  the  sultan,  been  conveyed  to  the 
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a  basket  full  of  flowers.    His  highness  graciously  acaep(»« 
tbe  gji^  ta^sfi  tbe  bm4s  of  the  ch^nsin^  ^oaott  but  was  im- 

Semately  tnUfin  in  the  fii^ger  by  a  small  poisonous  «|8|^ 
at  conjcealea  itself  among  ^0  leaves:  ana  thus  the  coaan 
S'  ander  of  the  faithful  died  a  miserable  death.    It  is  from 
,  Is  maiden,  whom  iate  selected  as  tlie  instrument  of  its 
ii^lierable  will,  that  thp  tower  has  obta,ined  its  cognoEoeai 

M.  von  H^m.er,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  who  knowi 
Const^ntiaople  better,  bo(^  internally  and,  externally,  tha« 
most  i^vQs  l^emi^lves,  rela^  howev^,  another  tr^dat' 
iipjx  yrhenpe  it  19  said  tl4s  tower  irepeived  its  name. 

Tqrfie  hundir^ye^s  before  the  celebrated  Spanish  Cid, 
an  Arabij^i  h^ro  palled  Sid,  achieved  here,  on  the  Bospto? 
a^  deed^  no  less  worthy  than  those  of  his  namesake — ^lu^ 
til,  ia  the  y^ar  739^  he  fdl  in  the  battle  agaljist  the  Bysan- 
tiaes.  ISqw,  it  had  been  prophesied  to  a  certain  Greek 
ruler,  that  great  evils  threat^ed  his  daughter  from  acar- 
pents;  on  which  account  be  shut  her  up  in  this  tower,  to 
protect  her  from  nuschief.  The  warrior  Sid,  who  loved 
the  princess,  kef^  up  a  consitant  correspondence  with  his 
charmer,  notwithstandiag  her  imprisonment,  by  means  of 
pigeons,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  visiting  her  in  dla* 
gmse.  Having  ajSectionately  presented  her  with  a  basket 
of  flowers,  a  serpent  darted  therefrom,  and  bit  the  beautiful 
bosom  of  the  princess.  But  the  Sid  as  instantly  sucked  the 
poison  flrom  ^e  wound — §or  which  heroic  deed,  the  father  of 
the  ladv  rewarded  him  with  her  hand.  Thus  was  fate  stai 
fblfiiled,  but,  at  the  same  time,  grief  was  transformed  into 
joy. — ^I  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion,  whether  M.  von  Ham* 
mer,  or  my  old  boatman,  (descended  from  the  Emirs,)  who 
told  me  the  flrst  tale,  is  right 

An  opportunity  here  ofiers^  of  giving  an  explanatory  word 
as  to  the  Emirs  above  idiuded  to,  which  name  is  supposed, 
in  Europe,  to  be  borne  only  by  distinguished  and  pdwerim 
individuals.    Such  however  is  not  the  case.    The  Emirs 
ave  desc^idants  of  All,  the  spouse  of  Fatima,  daughter  of 
Alschd,  Mahomet's  ftvourite  wife.    Now  as  the  titie  is  in- 
herited by  all  these  descendants,  both  on  the  maternal  and 
paternal  side,  they  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
community,  and  comprise  not  only  persons  of  distinction,  knit 
even  boatmen,  porteis,  postillions,  4bc.    Their  mark  of  dis? 
tlnction,  is  a  green  riband  passed  round  the  tttrban.    The 
Sultan,  although,  like  most  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  not  d©» 
scended  from  the  race  of  the  prophet,  usually  wears  the 
Bmir  turban,  when  he  roams  through  the  Imperial  city  in? 
co£ftito.  "^ 

We  alighted  at  Scutari,  the  ancient  Chrysopolis,:^ which, 


Kjisiy  a  mibiirb  of  CoioMta^oiinapiej  oontiwa  tw« 
red  thousand  inhabitants;  the  chief  street,  with  Ua 
ide  of  booths,  presented  an  animated  scene,  ascendr 
is^  as  it  does  graduallv  from  the  sea.  At  this  moment,  a 
(fiyision  of  Turkish  soldiers  marched  into  the  main-guard 
jbott»e  with  their  noisy  music.  The  band  executed  with 
great  eflfect  the  most  recent  compositions  of  Bellini  and 
other  Italian  maestri.  The  present  chief  superintendent  of 
the  Turkish  military  music  is  Donizetti,  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  composer  of  that  name.  The  musicians  thenir 
selves  are  generally  young  men  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age :  they  are  admirably  well  practised  5  one  ior 
dividaal,  whose  instrument  was  the  keyed  trumpet  pleased 
me  especially ;.  in  fact,  he  would  do  honour  to  any  European 
band. 

Among  the  various  reforms  which  the  Sultan  has  intro- 
duced throughout  the  Empire,  since  the  extermination  of 
the  terrific  body  of  the  Janisaries,  is  that  by  which  the  anr 
cient  grotesque  Turkish  military  equipments  have  been  ab- 
rogatS.  The  army  is  in  fact  now  altogether  European- 
ized.  The  late  frequent  appearance  of  military  men,  sent 
on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  government  for  the  adoption 
of  diplomatic  relations,  and  adjustment  of  political  differ- 
ences, has  induced  the  Sultan  to  select  the  colour  of  the 
Prussian  uniform — namely,  dark  blue  and  red — as  most 
agreeable.  The  Turkish  uniform  accordingly,  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  consists  of  blue  cossack  pantaloons, 
with  a  red  stripe,  and  a  round  blue  jacket,  with  a  red  col- 
lar: all  that  remains  oriental  is  the  red  fez-^a.  high  cap,  with 
a  blue  silk  tassel.  The  oflScers  wear  blue  coats,  embroi- 
dered with  lace,  which  have  also  a  red  collar :  on  the  left 
side  of  the  breast  is  a  small  metal  star,  which  distinguishes 
the  rank.  Thus  the  corporals  and  sergeants  have  bronze 
stars ;  the  lieutenants  and  captains,  stars  of  enamelled  gold ; 
the  majors  similar  ones,  but  larger,  and  those  of  the  colo- 
nels are  set  witii  diamonds,  and  nangfrom  the  shoulder,  by 
gold  chains,  upon  the  breast  T  he  officers  of  the  staflF  have, 
in  addition,  full  gold  epaulets.  The  girdle  for  the  cartouche 
and  sabre  is  white  in  the  infantry,  and  black  in  the  cavalry. 
The  artillery  wear  on  parade,  instead  of  the  fez,  a  black 
satin  cap,  with  a  yellow  brass  plate,  upon  which  a  cannon 
is  represented. 

Although  strict  discipline  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Turkish  army  by  means  of  the  numerous  foreign  officers  in 
that  service,  it  yet  struck  me  as  singular  that  the  ranks  are 
not  arranged  by  sizes  5  but  great  and  little  men  stand  to- 

f^ther  promiscuously ; — the  rules  by  which  they  are  placed 
am  unacc^^uainted  with.    The  examination  of  the  officers 
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of  tbe  ai1fller3r*-(llie  ezamiiierB  are  chiefljr  Fraieh  officers) 
—4s  more  seyere  tiban  mi^t  be  expected.  Not  long  since^ 
a  case  occurred  wherein  a  German  officer,  (now  captain 
of  artillery  in  another  country,)  v^io  wished  to  enter  the 
Turkish  service  in  that  department,  could  not  pass  his  ex- 
amination.—!  should  add,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  in 
these  cases  to  become  converts  to  the  Mahomedan  fiBiiui. 

In  the  city  I  hired  a  Turk,  with  two  horses,  in  order  to 
make  an  excursion  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  Burgiuiu. 
Afler  riding  through  several  streets,  we  turned  on  the  ri^it 
to  the  great  churchyard  close  to  the  city,  which,  from  its 
many  dark  and  hi^h  cypresses,  resembles  a  sacred  grove^ 
and  is  strewed  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  monu- 
ments. The  stones  are  square,  and  placed  upright,  and  up- 
on each  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased,  together 
with  some  short  sentence  generally  taken  from  the  Koran — 
for  instance,  "  Life  is  short"—"  All  vanishes"—"  To-day  ^ 
to-morrow  fAou."  These  inscriptions  are  however  some* 
times  longer,  and  then  thev  display  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment of  &e  orientalists.  As  specimens  uie  foUowing  may 
serve: 

Ai  dolf  as  Bprinfi;  returned  to  the  green  putares,  were  iweetened  to  me 
the  pleasuies  of  life,  la  spriog,  pass  onward,  friend,  and  oontemplase  tlie 
sreen  ffrass  sprouting  from  my  grave. 

Death  awaits  all  men, 

All  kingdoms  decay : 

He  only,  the  Eternal, 

Neither  time  nor  death  will  overcome. 

On  the  grave-stone  of  a  maiden : 

A  sweet  nightingale  appeared  on  the  earth ;  she  flew  orer  grove,  mee- 
dow,  and  fountain ;  wandered  with  pleasureover  the  wide  palaeeof  the 
woirul,  and  then  disappeared  like  a  butterfly,  without  a  burden. 

The  following  presents  a  further  proof  of  Turkish  phOos- 
ophy : 

A  fool  I  was ; 

As  a  fool  I  lived; 

As  a  fool  I  was  bom  t— 

I  have  neither  won  nor  lost  I 

At  the  top  of  each  stone,  a  turban  cut  in  marble  is  placed ; 
and  by  its  form  the  rank  of  the  deceased  majr  be  recog- 
nised. The  graves  themselves  resemble  luxuriant  flouirer- 
beds,  so  that  a  Turkish  churchyard  has  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  effect,  and  in  fine  weather  is  constantly  frequented 
by  the  natives,  who  either  slowly  walk  along  the  side  of  the 
graves,  or  sit  close  to  those  which  are  dear  to  ^em,  smok- 


ippe  of  tw  day,  -ifxbioh  aharmed  away  yesterday's  ocild, 
thnre  .was  much  ccm^piany  ^risHiiiig  the  graves ;  this  particii- 
kr  oburchyard  isindeed  in  especial  ^vovr  with  the  Tarloiy 
«iio  Qbiwously  desire  U>  he  bailed  tore  rather  than  on  tbf^ 
Btaroi;)ean  sid&— whence,  according  to  an  anciN&t  traditioQ, 
thiy  vitt  be  some  day  chased  away  by  a  Norlhemfair  roAi, 
and  pEobabi^  even  uieir  graves  not  cespected. 


CHAPTBR  XXIV. 

Bitea  of  aSerwlio--]ieautiiuI  Proipect— TarUah  |«qiieb«QB— The  TiuUtfh  Adnf- . 

jbI'8  Ship— The  Sophia  Mosque— The  SeradiorrThe  SahlUne  Poitfi~A4teiiUcp 
of  the  Tories— The  indignant  Ktmuch. 

Oui  road  lay  past  the  lulns  of  a  Seraglio  of  tiie  period 
of  Sdtan  Murad,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  sea,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  Constantinople,  lyi^  op- 
posite to  the  very  front  orthe  ioaperial  Seraglio,  ana  the 
Beven  Towers. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left,  leaving  on  the  other  side  Ka- 
di-Eeui.  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Caloedonia ;  and 
passing  through  a  delicious  plain  adorned  by  several  taste- 
ful kiosks,  we  arrived  at  the  root  of  the  tolerably  high  moun- 
taioTof  Burgurlu,  which  we  conveniently  ascended  on  horse- 
back. An  ind^cribably  beautiful  view  is  enjoyed  from 
hence,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  over  two  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  two  seas;  fqr,  besides  the  adjacent 
sea  of  Marmora,  tiie  distant  Suxine  is  observable.  The 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Prince  Islands,  Scutari ;  Con- 
stantinople itself,  richly  decorated  with  its  noble  harbour; 
&e  Top-hana,  Pera,  Saint  Demetrius,  the  Bosphprus  with 
its  charming  Asiatic  and  European  coasts! — a  luxuriant 
landscape,  m  fact,  it  is — sprinkled  too  with  villages  and 
▼iflas.  Bo  rich  a  picture  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  beholder,  that 
hfe  eye  can  scarcely  compass  all  its  beauties.  I  do  not 
know  Lisbon ;  I  have  heard  and  read  much  of  Its  attrac- 
ftons:  but  I  do  know  that  this  view  from  Moimt  Burgurla 
^wpasses  any  at  Naples. 

On  our  ride  back  to  the  Bosphorus  we  touched  at  the 
▼fflage  of  Begler-Bey,  and  when  arrived  at  Scutari,  a  sharp 
Jppetite  induced  me  to  go  into  a  Turkish  restaurateur's,  ad 
I  was  not  to  dine  before  five,  at  the  Russian  Consul's.   Som  J 


HbabSj  and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  oysters,  which  come  qul^ 
^«ah  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  are  ofie 


ofiered  for  sale  to  every 
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Street  at  a  most  moderate  pricey  Ibrmed  my  I«i€lieoii,mllBr 
which  a  caique  conveyed  me  back  across  the  stream  to 
Top-hana.  I  there  met  Hali  Pasha,  son-in-law  of  the  present 
Sultan,  and  chief  of  the  artillery— a  distinguished,  actiiw 
man,  who  is  daily  observed  to  be  in  busy  occupation.  He 
was  on  hcNiwbacK,  accompanied  by  a  suite  on  foot  of  at 
least  thirty  men,  who  ran  oy  his  side,  and  comprehended, 
(as  does  the  suite  of  every  Turkish  Qrandee,)  ms  coffee- 
maker,  his  pipe-bearer,  the  preparer  of  sherliet,  and  other 
holders  of  courtly  employment  Fatiffued  by  the  various 
impressions  which  all  this  novelty  made  upon  me,  I  return- 
ed to  my  hoteL 

My  next  trip  bore  me  to  Constantinople ;  the  passage  is 
firom  the  same  part  of  the  Top-hana,  whence,  uninterrupt- 
edly, a  human  swarm  takes  boat  for  all  parts  of  StambouL 
I  always  contemplated  with  the  same  degree  of  interest  the 
before-mentionea  beautifiil  golden  fountain,  with  its  in- 
scriptions, and  the  contiguous  mosque  of  Kaiidsch  Pasha, 
which  adorn  the  place  as  much  as  the  barracks  of  the 
artillery  and  the  foundij.  Our  watery  path  across  the 
hart>our  led  us  past  the  Turkish  Admiral's  flag-ship,  which 
lay  quietly  at  anchor,  and  on  the  deck  of  which,  we  ob- 
served only  some  marines ;  not,  indeed,  with  lighted 
matches,  but  with  lifted  pipes,  close  to  the  touch-hoSes  of 
the  cannons.  The  Turk  cannot  quit  his  pipe  even  when 
on  guard;  and  a  soldier  has  always  his  long  Tschimbuki- 
pipe  hanging  close  to  his  sabre. 

Opposite  the  Top-hana  we  alighted  at  the  place  of  land- 
ing, the  gardener's  door— Baghdsche  Kapu; — and  I  then 
climbed,  without  a  guide,  as  I  had  previou&ly  marked  the 
direction  of  the  minarets  of  St  Sophia,  up  the  narrow  Di- 
van street  to  Uie  triangular  spots  wnereat  some  of  the  great- 
est wonders  of  Constantinople  are  visible : — ^namely,  on  the 
left,  the  so-called  Sublime  Porte,  which  leads  to  the  Serag- 
lio, and  on  the  right,  the  celebrated  Aja  Sophia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  place,  the  beautiful  fountam  decorated  vnfh 

fold,  and  which  was  built  by  Sultan  Achmet  the  Third, 
urls  up  its  waters.    As  the ambassador  (to  whom  I 

was  inaebted  for  numerous  kindnesses  during  my  stay  in 
the  Turkish  capital)  had  promised  to  furnish  me  with  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  inside  of  the  Sophia  mosque,  I 
satisfied  myself  at  present  with  viewing  its  exterior,  which 
does  not  produce  a  yery  agreeable  impression,  althougjb 
one  in  some  degree  allied  to  sublimity.  A  low  wall  sur- 
rounds the  colossal  temple,  and  encloses  also  an  ante-court 
decorated  with  flowers,  fountains,  and  cypresses.  Troe^ 
sundry  earthquakes  (particularly  that  which  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian)  have  worked  much 
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mbeliief in  tiiis  waB;  and  beayy  bnttresies  alone  pnmanre 
ttfrom  fidMng^.  The  chief  dome  rises  firom  a  whole  heiqi 
of  pflasters,  small  cupolas,  and  other  ornaments ;  and  the 
entire  edifice  is  exceeded  in  size  only  hy  St  Peter's  of 
Rome.  Its  elevation  is  on  the  whole  majestic,  whilst  aroond 
it,  the  fom*  slender  and  rery  high  minarets  tend  to  increase 
flie  colossal  effect  of  the  main  bnildine.  The  dingy  look- 
ing exterior  of  the  walls  (a  colour  pamted  by  time)  suits 
the  character  of  this  venerable  architecture. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  temple  forms  one  of  the 
ibmteen  imperial  Dcheamy^  which  have  each  more  than 
<me  minaret  Of  Meszjid's',  with  one  minaret  alone,  theire 
are  above  ^ree  hundred  in  Constantinople  and  its  environs. 

I  now  made  an  essay  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  Seraglio,  without  the  protection  of  a  Tunc.  Twenty 
years  ago  such  an  unauthorized  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
GHaour  Christian  dog)  would  perhaps  have  been  punished, 
by  the  guard  of  the  Seraglio,  with  a  blow  of  his  sabre ; 
now,  however— trusting  to  Turkish  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion— I  harboured  no  ^^ar.  A  fresh  leaf  of  my  tablets— 
'vriierein  I  had  already  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  temple 
^ist  Tiewed — was  drawn  forth,  and  I  speedilv  sketched  the 
Bnblime  Porte  also,  which  now,  thanks  to  innovating  en- 
^htenment,  was  deficient  of  its  customary  ornament; 
namehr,  the  heads  of  political  offenders,  which  used  to  be 
plaoed  upon  silver  dishes  in  the  two  side  niches  of  the  door, 
with  a  tslblet  whereupon  their  crime  was  specified.  Every 
Turk  wishes,  at  leiast  in  his  heart,  that  the  head  of  the  old 
intriguer,  Mehmed  All  Pasha,  of  Egypt,  might  come  here 
on  a  visit  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  this  door,  and  indeed 
the  entire  walls  which  surround  the  Seraglio,  and  which 
are  furnished  with  many  towers,  are  distinguished  by  their 
heaviness.  The  interior  of  the  Porte  is  decorated  with 
arabesque,  painted  in  fresco.  In  that  part  where,  in  Chris-  - 
ian  countries,  the  arms  of  the  lord  of  the  domain  are 
{laced,  we  here  find  the  name  of  the  Sultan :  over  the 
Sublime  Porte  it  is  in  gilt  letters,  two  foet  hiffh.  The  Sul- 
tan, by  thelijr,  is  celebrated  amongst  his  subjects  as  a  dis- 
tinguished cauigrapher. 

As  no  guara  exhibited  hbnself  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  I 
stepped  bold^  through,  and  arrived  at  a  square  paved 
large  court,  the  buildings  of  which,  however,  exhibited  no 
veiy  grand  aspect  On  the  right  side  is  the  Hospital  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Seragno.  close  to  which  are  the 
ffoard-rooms  of  the  soldiers.  The  building  on  the  left  is 
ne  Arsenal,  formerly  ^e  church  of  St  Irene,  built  by  Con- 
itaatine  the  Great,  in  which  it  is  said  there  is  a  ccdlection 


of-  aneimt  Romoa  wnt  machinelB,  as  Weft  as  anh»  of  tite- 
Onisadera  ander  Gkxlfirey  of  Boulogne.    Contigxioas  to  Ihe 
Araenal,  is  ttke  Mint  and  the  noble  Treasury.    In  the  &r3t< 
such  wretched  money  is  cmned,  that  the  second  h£i8  be- 
come one  of  the  richest  of  Eorope.    It  is  in  this  court,  as  I 
learnt,  unfortunately  at  a  later  period,  that  the  lai^  stone 
mortar  is  kept,  in  which  the  Sultan,  when  not  wholly  pleased* 
with  his  Mufti,  causes  him  to  be  pounded' — 3»  he  mie^  not 
shed  the  venerable  blood  of  the  spiritual  superior  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  consequently  cannot  behead  him. 
Opposite  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  the  Turics  call  Baba* 
Humajim,  lies  the  Orta-Capou,  the  gate  leading,  to  the 
second  court,  which,  with  its  light  architecture  and  tastefol- 
painting,  gives  a  more  pleasingr  impression.    Under  this 
gateway  stand,  on  the  rij^t,  doors  leading  te  the  ro<»is  ofi 
tile  soldiers  on  guard ;  and  on  the  left  to  those  of  their  offi^ 
c^ers—of  the  Gapoudji-Basch^r.    Upon  benches  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Porte  many  of  the  infantry  were  squatted,  smok- 
ing tobacco — one  of  whom,  rather  an  old  nmn,  possessed  a' 
peculiar  ph3rsiognomv.    When  I  wished  to  preiss  forward^ 
into  the  Seraglio, — I  begged  some  Atesch  for  my  Tschtm- 
buki.    A  hot  coal  was  on  the  instant  politely  ^aeed  upon* 
my  pipe,  which  I  in  the  true  Turkish  spirit  carried  with  me 
during  all  my  excursions  both  within  and  beyond  the  city. 
I  was  now  compelled  to  sit  down.    After  a  cup  of  cofiee 
had  been  presented  to  me,  our  conversation  ocmimenced, 
in  a  mixture  of  Turkish.  Russian,  and  Italian.    Th^  Tutior 
are  very  inquisitive,  and  I  was  consequently  obliged  to  un- 
dergo a  complete  examination ;  the  replies  wheretoj  how- 
ever, I  must  admit,  were  not  ail  strictly  veracious..  Indeed, 
mere  curiosity  scarcely  deserves  scrupulous  gratification. 
There,  as  well  as  during  my  whole  journey  through  Tur- 
key, I  found — ^in  spite  of  the  rhodomontades  of  French  and 
English  newspapers — ^that  they  are  friendly  and  grate&l 
towards  the  Russians^  and  one  may  fully  calculate  upon 
the  most  polite  attention,  if  to  the  question  "  Ne  digariu^ 
sin?"  (whence  are  you?)  your  reply  is  "Ben  MoskofF 
({  am  a  Russian;)  an  answer  which  is^  I  suspect,  ofNni 
given  from  prudence,  even  when  sinning  against  trirth. 
The  Turkish  soldiers  asked  me  how  this  and  that  pleased 
me  in  Stamboul;  whereupon,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  e^^chikn 
with  the  highest  dtelfght,  "e— */  pefe— e— «.'*'  (Beavrtifbl}' 
very  beautiful!])  which  much  pleased  the  Mosllt^ms,  wto 
cJOnsldered  me  mstantly  as  a  Frank  of  consummate  tasiCK 
This  was  just  the  thing;  and  I  now  advanced  the  modesV 
request,  «  Whether  I  might  not  enter  the  second  court?* 
"That  is  not  generally  permitted,"  was  the  reply,  «*billl 
you  shall  form  an  exception."    The  old-  seedier,  mentietied 
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abore^  proposed  to  aecompsny  me,  and  to  explaki  tibe 
moat  remaikable  objects. 

This  second  comt,  somewhat  larger  than  the  firsl^  is  a 
model  of  Turicish  taste  in  gardens :  gushing  fountains  and 
IcLoakSy  w«re  there— with  small  baths  and  fk>wer-beds ;  then 
a  beautiful  dark  alley  of  cypresses,  which  takes  an  ob- 
lique direction  to  the  lefl,  to  the  entrance  of  the  proper 
abode  of  the  Sultan.  A  view  is  commanded  from  hence 
over  the  lower  buildings  on  the  right ;  and  in  the  back- 
ground, green  tree-tops  arise,  with  points  of  kiosks,  needle^ 
shaped  minarets,  and  cupolas  of  mosques. 

Ail  this  presents  a  strange  and  certainly  a  beautiful  mix- 
tmie,  which  Interests  and  charms  the  western  European 
most  highly :  in  me  it  excited  a  strong  desire  that  I  could 
look  down  out  of  an  air-balloon  upon  so  striking  a  combi- 
Qation  of  the  erotesque,  the  splendid,  and  the  simple. 

My  old  guide  led  me  down  the  cypress-alley,  as  far  as 
the  much-celebrated  Divan,  the  true  seat  of  toe  Turkish 
government ;  upon  which  building  there  is  a  small  tower 
covered  with  lead,  and  upon  the  apex  of  it,  a  large  golden 
8]^re.  I  would  wilhngly  have  got  into  the  interior,  hot 
this  was  desiring  too  much — and  with  man^  entreaties,  and 
polite  forms  of  speech,  I  induced  my  soldfier  to  assist  me 
to  ciiinb  up,  so  that  I  might  look  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows, which  I  had  observed  somewhat  high  from  the 
ground,  and  thus  examine  a  portion  of  the  interior  splen* 
dour  of  the  Seraglio. 

The  walls  were  of  marble,  ornamented  with  richly  gilt 
carvings ;  in  the  back-ground  of  the  saloon,  over  a  some- 
what raised  pillow,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  vizier,  I 
observed  a  golden  lattice,  behind  which,  formerly,  the  Sul- 
tan used  to  sit  during  the  audience  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors.   But  now  this  is  different,  and  he  exhibits  himself 
freely  and  unconcealed  to  strangers.     My  eyes  had  not 
dwelt  more  than  a  minute  upon  this  splendid  scene,  when 
I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  and  in  the  same  instant,  my 
old  Tmkish  auxiliary  receded  from  underneath,  and  I 
idi^ted  on  the  ground  upon  my  legs.    I  observed  my  sol- 
dier hastening  back  to  the  guard-room ;  the  blow  which  I 
had  heard,  having  procee'ded  from  the  application  of  a 
oane  to  his  back.  The  possessor  of  this  insbrument  of  pun- 
ishment was,  to  appearance,  a  richly  clothed  male  Turk. 
but  be  saluted  me  with  a  shrill  female  voice ;  from  isolated 
words,  and  violent  gestures,  I  learnt  that  I  was  reproached 
tar  my  cariosity. 

It  at  last  appeared  evident  that  my  expostulator  was  a 
blai^  eunuch  of  high  rank.    He  had  an  ugly  negro  P^^i- 
qgnomy,  with   colossal   cheek-bonoB,  a  misshapen  beUy 
11 
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hanging  down  upon  the  thighs,  fi^formed  contorted  legs 
and  feet  arms  so  long  that  the  monster  could  pick  up  a 
coin  witnout  stooping,  and  in  addition  a  harsh  discordant 
voice.  The  whole  rormed  a  perfect  caricatore.  I  gave 
myself  aU  possible  trouble  to  explain  to  this  gentleman, 
tiiat  the  cunosity  excited  by  so  much  splendour  well  mer- 
ited pardon  in  a  Frank.  The  black  was  somewhat  mode- 
rated by  my  gentle  words,  and  his  reproaches  by  degrees 
subsided  into  a  low-voiced  growL  We  had  in  the  interim 
commenced  our  return;  and  on  arriving  at  the  gate,  this 
officer  of  the  harem  seated  himself  and  entered  into  a  dis- 
course with  me,  which  bore  all  the  character  of  Turkish 
inquisitivettess.  To  his  honour,  I  must  add,  that  he  distrib- 
lited  alms  meanwhile,  to  several  beting  boys ;  whether 
ostentatiouslv — as  before  the  giaour— I  will  not  decide. 
Speedily,  a  beautifal  white  Arabian  steed  was  brought, 
upon  wmch,  after  two  grooms  had  assisted  him  to  mount, 
he  left  the  Seraglio,  venr  servilely  greeted  by  all  the  Turks 
present  Several  of  these  eunuchs,  whom  I  saw,  were 
treated  by  the  populace  with  the  same  respect,  whence  it 
might  be  concluded,  that  they  are  in  general'  estimation. 
All  had  most  beautiful  horses,  far  more  interesting  to  me 
than  their  riders.  But  even  when  they  came  from  the  in- 
ner courts  of  the  Seraglio,  they  only  mounted  their  horses 
at  the  gate  Orta-Kapu,  as  no  one  but  the  Sultan  dares  ride 
into  the  second  court 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Th6  BacBAr~Tiirkiih  Iffercbaoto— The  Jews  and  Armenians— Mullitode  of  Dogs 
in  Constantinople— Ball  giren  bj  the  Franks— Varied  of  Ghanfeters. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  haven,  I  fell  in  with  the  bazaar, 
which  seems  to  form  an  entire  division  of  the  city,  and  con- 
sists of  many  labyrinthine  passages ;  at  least,  it  was  difficult 
^r  me,  after  having  wandered  about  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  to  find  my  way  out  again.*  The  booths  of  which  the 
allevs  are  formed  are  divided  with  great  order— so  that  in 
each  series,  wares  of  only  one  and  the  same  kind  are  to 
be  met  with.  I  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  beautiful  maga* 
zines  of  arms  and  pipes;  but  how  difficult— in  fact,  how 
impossible — would  it  be  for  a  European  lady  to  tear  her-, 
self  away  firom  the  exhibition  of  shawls  I  With  respect  to 
solid  elegance  in  this  article,  the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris  is 
here  infinitely  surpassed.    Cloths  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
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softest  teztoi^  almost  dazadetbe  eye  with  their  biilUaiicy 
colours;  and  a  speculator  upon  the  spot  might,  through  the 
great  difference  of  price  l)etween  this  capital  and  ]£irope 
eenerally^  do  a  great  deal  of  extremely  profitable  business. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  Jewish  bargaining  of 
many  among  the  merchants  of  Europe,  will  feel  pleadngly 
surprised  at  the  simple  mode  of  dealmg  practised  amongst 
'  theTorks.  The  Turkish  merchant  names,  when  asked^e 
price  of  his  commodity.  It  is  perhaps  too  dear,  and  one 
tarns  to  go.  *'  I  will  deducl^"  say  the  Turk,  quite  tranquiUy, 
*^  so  mucn  from  iny  price ;  the  commodity  is  good,  I  do  not 
deceive  you.  Ifyou  will  haye  it,  well :  if  not,  go,  and  ahk« 
betin  oerola !"  This  last  greeting  means,  "  may  thy  end  be 
happy !"  He  will  certain^r  enter  into  no  further  bargaim- 
ing;  he  has  sufficiently  exerted  himself^  and  spoken  aS' 
much  as  he  intends  to  do.  He,  therefore,  quietly  smokes 
his  pipe,  sitting  cross-le^d  upon  his  projecting  counter, 
and  it  appears  now  indinerent  to  him,  wheth»  the  article 
is  purchased  or  not 

Knavery  is  seldom  practised  by  Turkish  merchants,  wldch. 
however,  is  quite  the  reverse  amone  the  ^^highrminded^ 
Greeks^  one  of  whom  will  swear  a  mousand  times  by  the 
Holy  Virgin  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  afterwards  lau^ 
in  his  sleeve,  at  having  grossly  cheated  you.  "A  Greek  will 
outdo  ten  Jews !"  sayif  the  Hellenist  proverbially  of  himself 
and  very  justly  too. 

The  Jews  and  Armenians  compose  an  important  portion 
of  the  population  of  Constantinople.    T  he  stain  of  obloquy 
which  still  clings  to  the  obdurate  Israelites  is  not  impercep- 
tible in  Turkey.    They  are,  indeed,  not  only  exposed  to  the 
contempt  and  ill  treatment  of  the  Turks,  but  also  to  that  of 
tb«»  Christians  residing  here.    Opprobious  names  are  used, 
even  by  boys,  towards  the  Hebre'^s,  any  of  whom  are  ill 
advised  in  showing  themselves  in  the  Christian  quaiters  of 
the  city,  especially  during  Easter.   The  hatred  against  them 
'.  has,  if  possible,  mcreased  since  the  time  of  the  Christian 
j  insurrection,  when  the  Greek  patriarch  and  other  priests 
j  were  murdered — in  which  terrific  scenes  the  Jews  distin- 
1  guished  themselves,  both  by  their  treachery,  and  by  the 
revolting  pleasure  they  appeared  to  take  in  the  bloocbhed 
thence  accruing.    No  Jew  is  permitted  to  pass  directly  to 
the  Mahomedan  faith ;  it  being  insisted  on,  that  he  first  em- 
brace Christianity,  by  baptism,  which  is  held  to  wash 
away,  as  it  were,  the  unpardonable  stain  of  Judaism. 

mth  respect  to  the  Armenians,  their  industry  and  activ- 
Hy  are  extremely  praiseworthy;  but  beyond  that,  they  are 
as  ereat  knaves  as  the  Jews  or  Greeks,  and  are  besides  of 
filthy  habits,  conjoining  therewith  rudeness,  and  want  of 


tester  in  fiw  iMt  degiw.  Bf  the  sfsee  of  their  e^tm,  Utd«($^ 
Mke  might  almbflt  datd  ihem  with  the  asinine  gemts;  and 
nalnie  lias  ftumiitied  them,  toO)  with  colossal  liands  and 
ieet  There  is  a provetb  which  sajrs— The  Persian  is  gross^ 
Ibe  Gf  edc  shameleSflL  the  Turk  tasteless,  but  the  Armenian 
aQ  combined ;— and  it  spes^s  the  truth.  The  female  Anne^ 
aiaofl  are  xmaalty  of  Itutariant  form ;  but  their  featm-es  are 
too  strongly  marked  for  the  expression  to  be  deemed  pleas- 
ing. Their  marital  conduct  presents  a  point  with  respect 
to  which  ibef  may  well  be  called  the  ^^fraiV^  sex,  as  moiig 
iccmdaloas  gallantries  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  whole  of 
Constantino^e  than  those  of  the  Armenian  women. 

The  Franks,  who  are  seen  roaming  throughout  the  c^, 
and  especially  in  the  bazaar,  often  present  a  curious  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  an  anxious  and  distrustful  expressioil 
of  coontenanee  which  arises  from  apprehension  of  the  ne^tet 
wholly  ceasing  plague. 

If  the  beliefin  fataUmn  to  Which  the  Turks  are  attachedt, 
be,  as  is  the  fact,  very  consoling  in  some  respects — it  hit£^ 
iBore  strongly  inca^ased  their  improvidence  and  careless- 
ness. The  clothes  of  such  as  have  died  of  plague  are 
openly  sold  and  worn;  for,  Allah  kerim !  (God  is  great Qf 
say  the  faithfbl,  and  thus  they  banish  all  fear.  So  uotight 
L  when  I  moved  about  in  animated  coffee-houses,  and  ifii 
the  thickest  crowds  at  the  bazaar,  and  Providence  pre- 
served me  from  this  Turkish  evil,  as  in  other  places  also  ft 
bore  me  safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  cholera.  1^ 
pidation  is  a  great  conductor  to  sickness ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  fearlessness,  with  a  little  prudence,  are  exce^ 
lent  preventives,  although  not  to  be  purchased  at  aiiy 
apothecary's. 

Nowhere  in  the  worlcLprobably,  is  so  great  a  mifltitude 
of  dogs  to  be  seen  as  at  Constantinople ;  without  belonging 
to  any  master,  they  form  corporations  amongst  themseTvesy 
each  of  which  is  confined  to  one  street.  If  a  four-footea 
stranger  of  a  diflferent  street  takes  the  liberty  of  intrudingup- 
on  a  neighbouring  pa  v6,  he  is  so  warmly  attacked  by  the  rest 
that  he  seldom  retains  strength  enough  to  return;  whereas 
the  dogs  of  the  same  street  five  together  amicably.  Their 
fbod  consists  of  the  remains  of  eatables  which  have  been- 
cast  out  from  the  houses ;  and  hence  the  streets  are  oon« 
tiffiBaSy  dirty. 

Bven  as  regards  theif  dogs,  we  find  instances  of  the  chap- 
acteristic  benevolence  of  the  often  calumniated  Turks. 
Many  Moslems  bequeath  in  their  wills  a  small  capitai--tho- 
interest  of  which  is  destined  to  feed  the  masterless  canine 
race.  Thus,  every  momuig  people  are  observed  pas^h^ 
through  the  pubfic  wasrs  loaded  with  bad  meat;  and  upon 
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a  peculiar  cry  fitMn  tiiese,  the  dogs  hasten  to  receive  their 
alms.  When  a  litter  takes  place,  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  near  which  the  circiunstance  occurs  Duilds  a  small 
straw  hn^  or  kennel,  close  to  his  door,  whither  the  mother 
and  her  young  resort  These  receptacles  certidnhr  do  not 
tend  to  beantily  ^^  streets,  but  the  inhabitants  overlook  the 
onaifffailiness  in  estimating  the  kindness  of  the  deed. 

The  character  of  these  dogs  (which  are  of  a  pecoBar 
race^  resembling  the  shepherd's  dog)  is  not  the  most  amia- 
Me.  During  snmdiine,  tiiey  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets,  and-are  no  sniall  inconvenience  to  passers  by.  In 
bad  weather,  they  take  possession  of  the  narrow  pavement 
being  there  protected  from  the  rain  by  the  projecting  eaves  $ 
and  if  one  does  not  carefully  avoid  them,  a  growling  tongue, 
or  perhara  a  currish  bite,  is  bestowed  by  way  of  reminis- 
cence. We  may  observe  that  no  instance  of  hydrophobia 
has  occurred  at  Constantinople, — ^that  disease  can  there- 
lore  scarcelv  be  attributable  to  heat 

Fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the  day,  I  lay  one  evening 
reclining  with  Turkish  zest  upon  my  sofa,  when  the  mu- 
sic of  a  waltz  attracted  my  attention.  Upon  inquiry,  the  at- 
tendant Francesco  informed  me  that  the  first  ball  of  me  car- 
nival was  given  to-day  in  the  Hotel  d'ltalie,  situated  in  the 
long  street  of  Pera.  For  this  winter,  the  hostess  of  that 
hotel,  (known  to  ail  Franks,  especially  to  officers  of  the 
Russian  land  and  sea  service,  by  the  rather  unattractive 
appellation  of  ''the  fat  Lisette.")  had  received  from  the 
Sultan  the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  balls  in  the  Euro- 
pean style.  ^  And  very  respectable  company,"  said  Fran- 
cesco, "  you  may  find  there."  What  was,  therefore,  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  jump  up,  make  my  toilet  with 
care,  put  on  my  newest  Petersburgh  dress-coat  and  shoes, 
and  (for  want  of  a  coach  or  sedan)  be  carried  over  on  the 
back  of  my  waiter,  across  the  dirty  street,  to  the  house 
where  the  ball  was  celebrated  ?  One  flight  of  staurs  led  to 
the  upper  story.  On  the  ground  floo^  which,  in  the  hotels 
of  Constantinople,  is  commonly  used  for  billiards,  sat  as 
banquiers  two  Armenians  decked  in  dark  gowns  and  high 
black  felt  caps,  with  crossed  legs,  smoking  out  of  long 
pipes.  After  I  had  paid  my  nine  piasters  for  the  ticket,  the 
drapery,  covering  the  door- way  was  raised,  and  I  was  push- 
ed forward  into  the  sanctuary  of  Terpsichore.  I  had 
scarcely  cast  a  few  elimpses  on  the  scene,  when  Clauren's 
grotesque  piece  calfed  "The  Sausage-ball"  came  to  my 
mind,  which,  played  as  it  was  (with  certain  national  varia- 
tkms)  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospnorus,  was  ludicrous  enough. 
The  first  and  most  elegant  cavalier  l  observed,  was  a  ser- 
vant who  had  waited  on  me  the  same  day  at  dinner,  at  the 
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happy,  he  reTolved  in  the  arms  of  his  partner,  a  toleralU^ 
masmve  perwm  in  a  Prankish  dresi,  which,  however,  reaeb* 
ed  onhf  to  just  above  the  knee,  and  allowed  the  legs  to' be 
seen,  envek>ped  in  wide  Torkish  pantaloons ;  a  black  mariB. 
covered  her  face,  as  well  atf  those  of  all  the  femaledancena 
A.  young  merchant  of  Vienna,  who  snbseqnenthr  joined 
me,  and  who  appeared  familiar  with  the  place,  told  me  that 
the  ladies  belonged  to  the  kitchen  d^mrtment,  or  weie 
priestesses  of  Tenve,  of  whom  it  is  said  there  are  a  great 
multitdde  here.  The  gentlemen  consisted  of  servants .  of 
the  several  embassies ;  Italian,  French,  £Uid  Russian  sail- 
ers ;  and  Turkish  subaltern  officers — who,  in  their  Buro^ 
peanized  uniform,  were  rejoiced  at  having  made  so  much 
advance  in  civilization :  well  pleased  with  jthemsetves,  they 
strutted  about,  and  some  even  joined  in  the  dance,  what 
this  may  indicate,  considmng  the  extent  of  Turidsh  pidegm. 
may  be  guessed  at  from  a  question  asked  by  the  Grraaa 
Vizier,  who,  some  years  ago,  visited  a  ball  given  by  the 
French  ambassador :  and  pointing  to  the  dancing  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  he  ihquired,  "how  many  of  these  troofs 
of  dancers  do  you  pay,  for  the  evening?*' 

Those  who  did  not  dance  in  the  saloon  of  the  hotel,  sat 
upon  benches  which  were  placed  round  the  walls,  and 
smoked — while  the  ladies  piled  at  the  punch,  a  favofUe 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  or  Constantinople,  the  taste  for 
which  has  much  increased  since  the  Russian  camp  has 
been  pitched  On  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  plain  white  walls  of  the  saloon  were  simply  deco- 
rated with  wooden  chandeliers,  and  old  fashioned  mirrors, 
before  which  fallow  candles  were  burning.  In  front  <^1S» 
windows,  were  suspended  a  variety  of  paper  hangings.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  saloon,  rudely  composed  of  a  few 
planks,  was  the  gallery  of  tiie  musicians,  who  belonged  to 
the  band  of  a  Turkish  regimenft:  they  played  exceirently. 
Country  dances,  waltzes,  gallopades,  mazourkas,  were  kept 
up  with  so  much  zest  by  the  company,  that,  considering 
the  slight  structure  of  the  building,  I  more  than  once  feared' 
we  should  all  tumble  through.  Among  the  Prankish  dan- 
cers, I  observed  but  two  dress-coats—the  other  review 
being  comfortably  enveloped  in  frock-coats  and  boots^ 
Some  of  the  sailors  even  had  thick  lon^-haired  cloaks,  sucli 
as  are  usually  worn  in  the  south,  in  winter,  and  in  voyases 
at  sea ;  hats  and  caps  were,  according  to  tn^  custom  of  llie 
counti7,  not  deposed  from  their  proper  office. 

After  remaining  about  half  an  hour  in  this  heated  atmo- 
sphere, I  quitted  it,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  fully  satis-' 
fied.    Opposite  the  door  of  the  hotel  stood  a  Greek  lad  of 


Hbottt  seventeen,  trith  a  paper  lantern,  #hoih  1  Hilled  Ibr  k 
fbw  paras  to  cany  me  across  again,  to  my  abode,  upon  hb 
back.  The  still-resounding  masic  soon  railed  me  to  sle^ 
-^the  pleasantest  effect  I  experienced  from  it 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

Hie  Ambaaaador'a  Bo6j^goxrA—Tb»  Blomne  of  St  Sophia— The  Imperial  Vault— 
MttBifieence  of  the  Temple— Sacred  Reliea— The  infaBible  Bweetlnf-pillar-- 
B^g^oaa  Serrice— Toleration  of  the  Torks— The  Bfard-lUr— Homeae  bUmUbb 
of  Mahomet— Humanity  and  Benevolence  of  the  Turlu. 

My  wish  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  mosque  of  SL  So- 
phia was  gratified  by  the ambassador,  to  whom,  in- 
deed, I  was  indebted  for  many  privileges  during  my  visit 
to  Constantinople.  Armed  with  my  admission  ticke^  I  one 
day  sailed  across  the  haveii  to  Stamboul,  accompanied  by 
two  men  belonging  to  the  Turkish  guard  of  honour  attach- 
ed to  the  ambassador.  Formerly  they  were  Janisaries 
who  filled  these  posts  5  to  what  class  the  present  indivi- 
duals belonged,  I  knew  not  5  their  appearance,  however, 
was  sufficiently  military.  They  wore  red  jackets,  and  pan- 
taloons of  the  same  colour,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  the  characteristic  national  turban  was  superseded  by 
flie  newly-adopted  cap.  In  the  broad,  gilt  leathern  girdle, 
shone  (next  to  a  brass  writing  apparatus)  really  a  small 
arsenal  of  arms.  Each  of  my  attendants  carried  at  least 
two  pair  of  superb  pistols,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and 
silver,  a  costly  poniard,  with  a  sabrfe,  at  the  side ;  bearing 
in  the  hand,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  long  silver  staff.  The 
number  of  these  functionaries  amounts,  with  each  ambas- 
sador, to  from  four  to  eight,  who  reside  in  the  hotel  of  the 
embassy,  and  on  this  account  gradually  adopt  the  manneni 
of  the  nation  represented  by  the  respective  delegates,  who, 
whenever  they  go  out  officially,  are  always  escorted  by 
some  of  these  body-guards,  who  are  held  in  great  respect 
by  the  people. 

We  went  to  one  of  the  Imams,  who  lives  near  the  jnnosque, 
and  who,  having  read  the  firman,  respectfully  and  politely 
offered  himselr  as  our  chaperon  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
proposed  to  guide  us  thence  through  the  elegant  fore-court 
of  the  temple. 

Towards  the  north,  west,  and  south,  the  Aja-Sophia  is 
surrounded  with  fore- courts;  towards  the  east  the  open 

?iace  between  it  and  the  Seraglio  forms  also  a  similar  one. 
he  principal  fore-court,  which  the  Turks  also  caU  the 
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'<  Har^n,"  is  skuate  towards  the  west,  as  is  the  caae  in  ali 
Turkish  temples ;  in  liice  manner  as  the  eastern  direction 
is  alwfnrs  apjiMropriated  to  the  burial  ground.  With  regard 
to  the  Sophia  mosque,  there  is  this  exception :  that  the  spots 
devoted  to  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Moslems,  are  con- 
tieuous  to  the  south  and  north  side  of  the  temple. 

Three  sides  of  the  western  fore-court  are  furnished  with 
open,  vaulted  arcades ;  namely,  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  edifice.    On  the  right 
of  the  middle  entrance  door,  a  low  tower  with  a  ix>inted 
roof  presents  itself:  this,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  swajr, 
was  ^^the  tower  of  the  oells,"  whose  brazen  tongues  have 
been  silenced  ever  since  the  creed  of  Mahomet  has  echoed 
through  the  temple.  Adjoining  this  tower  is  a  building,  into 
which  having  descended  some  thirty  steps,  we  arrived  at 
the  cistern  that  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  underneath, 
and  serves  the  Mussulmen  wherewitii  to  perform  those  ab- 
lutions commanded  by  their  prophet.    In  the  middle  of  the 
court  a  bubbling  fountain  invites,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Out  of  this  court,  three  doors  (of  which  the  centre  one  is  the 
smallest)  lead  into  the  entrance-hall  of  the  temple — at  the 
Christian  period  the  place  of  assemblage  for  penitents  and 
catechumens,  to  whom  admission  into  the  interior  was  not 
permitted.    It  is  destitute  of  all  architectural  decorations. 
There  are  besides  two  other  gates,  facing  towards  the  south 
and  north.    On  returning  outside  to  notice  the  other  fronts 
of  this  singular  building,  we  found  that  the  eastern  side^ 
namely,  that  towards  the  Seradio,  has  but  two  gates,  which 
open  directly  from  the  publfo  square  into  the  temple. 
Through  these  also,  as  indeed  through  every  gate  ofthe 
Sophia  mosque,  we  had  to  descend  twelve  steps,  as  the 
floor  ofthe  temple  lies  much  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
pound  without.    The  difference  is  easily  observable  be- 
4\^^V^  tl^e  minaret  towards  the  southeast  and  the  others,  as 
the  former  one  was  hastily  built  by  command  of  Mahomet 
it^J^-.     he  conquered  the  city,  and  converted  the  Chris- 
Snlii^?^  ^  Turkish  temple:  and  it  is  consequently  the  first 
tinop^^^         prayer-tower  which  was  erected  in  Constant 


a  small  ^^€^®'^®?  ^^^^^  the  mosque,  and  here  we  also  find 
but  now  ni^f'^'^^J  ^^^^^?y  formerly  the  Christian  sacristy, 
The  soutS^mT^®^  ^^  *  hay-lofl  for  the  Sultan's  stables, 
out  of  the  ilSo^^t''?"?^  ^"^  ^"^^^^  *^^^8  ^  gained  by  a  gate 
among  the  cvriri-i'      lAke\nse  a  quadrangle ;   where  from 

alcha^ls  fKt  «,IP^®P  ^2r*^  ^^®  ^^^?*»  or  small  buri- 
i'  's  lor  the  sultans.    The  interior  of  these  is  nearly 


bU&^  whb  chdndetfers  nt^eh  hang  from  tie  oemng.  Oop^ 
in  of  ^le  Koran  Midpetided  ih>m  ciiiftinB,  intite  the  ftSthrai 
to  read  a  prayer  for  the  departed.  Th^  coffins  are  I'aised 
above  ttMe  groandy  arid  are  covered  with  precious  cloths. 
At  the  bfea^  xtptftt  loir  plUcri^  a  turban  is  deported,  as  U 
fldgn  tiiat  a  grand  Saltaik  reposes  here ;  the  snltanesses  have 
BO  sneh  head-^ar<  But  the  tioost  f  etnarkable  of  these  Tur- 
bis  is  fir&qaetmonabljr  that  of  Mnhrad  HI.,  who  lies  here  ia 
the  centre  of  Ms  hundred  and  ttreMy  children,  all  strang- 
led OB  tbe  same  6ny  by  command  of  his  successor.  One 
Jmows  liot  at  which  circumstance  to  be  most  surprised— the 
dtdtfl&ess  of  the  one  prince^  oi"  the  savage  cruelQr  of  th€f 
diher  i-'^imilar  ThirbSs.  of  variotfi  degrees  of  ^egance, 
ars  to  be  foufitd  altaehea  to  all  mosques. 

0«  entering  the  interior  of  St.  ^phia,  the  eye  is  attract- 
ed by  the  ciMly  splendour  of  the  surromK&ng  ob}ects—the 
wift^pifiars,  archea,  aisles,  end  ^veh  the  ground,  consist-' 
iteof  ibe  most  pfecioud  kinds  of  i^orphyry  and  tnarble. 
The  open  walk^  leaditig  th?rough  the  c^tre,  is  covered 
throughout  with  rieh  Turkish  and  Persian  carpeting.  The 
eye  fifts  itsMf  With  difficulty  above  to  the  gigantic  cupdhr, 
imoh  in  diaineter  measures  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet, 
bat  Ib  so  shallow  that  the  depth  of  the  douite  does  not  ex- 
ned  nineteen  feet*  The  architectural  boldness  of  this  part 
of  the  building  is  great:  some  explanation  of  its  success 
faaa  been  offered,  in  the  nature  of  the  bricks  employed, 
wlMi  are  said  to  l)e  of  so  light  a  clay,  froin  Rhodes,  that 
tw^e  of  them  eq^l  in  weight  only  one  of  those  in  com* 
men  use.  Neverflielessj  it  remains  a  ch^d^oeuvre  of  art, 
wtoecting  Which  Prooopim  aptly  remarks:  "The  (Cupola 
0^  me  hofy  Soi^ia  appears  so  lightsome  and  airy,  that  it 
looks  as  if  hung  by  a  chain  from  heaven."  To  the  main 
deme  are  addeS  two  lesser  ones,  each  ninety-four  feet  in 
width,  and  these  are  tanked  by  two  dtiS  smaller  oh  each 
side,  86  that  altogether  an  oval  figure  is  formed  by  the  sev- 
enilcirpolaa.  The  Hght  ia  admitted  by  means  of  tweiity- 
ftttr  windows.  During  the  nights  of  me  month  Ramazan, 
aa  immense  bla^e  is  entitled  by  many  thousands  of  lamps, 
aouMided  from  the  arched,  which  consii^  ofvariegated  glass. 
mi  tare  Istetspefsed  With  painted  ostrich  eggs,  artificial 
flQwera,  and  similar  decorations.  AboVe,  in  the  cupola,  ia 
to  be  read  (written  in  tetters  ten  yaifds  long)  the  36th  verse 
of  the^MtH  ehapter  of  the  E^oran. 

Oae  inrohmtarilr  shudders  on  viewing  fiie  pillars  Which 
siMort  llhia  featful  we4ght5  and  sev'etal  of  which,  owing  to 
emhquahea,  have  moved  considerably  firom  their  postnohi 
Atttemtai^  who,  aiter  the  great  eatthqiSake  under  Jastini. 


aiL  ralMd  agsin  tbe  Mksn  cupola,  has  indeed  pr&wed  him* 
amf  a  maaterljr  architect— departing  from  the  ndes  of  his 
predecessors,  yet  ney^rth^ess  completing  a  majealiCy  and 
at  the  same  a  Qniqne  whole. 

In  the  space  bek>w,  there  are  altogether  forty  cohmins,  a 
particnlar  nmnber  mnch  approved  of  among  eastern  nft> 
ttons,  whilst  above  in  the  galleries  there  are  sixtv,  which, 
together  with  the  seven  over  the  gates,  make  the  entire 
quantity  one  hundred  and  eeven — anotiier  numeral  resarded 
iy  the  oriental  people  in  a  mystical  light  At  the  end  of  the 
upper  ^Jlery,  towards  the  w^  is  an  enclosed  space,  tim 


walls  whereof  are  covered  with  a  collection  of 
sacred  pictures,  and  many  others  also  confusedly  thrown 
together,  are  strewed  around  upon  the  floor.  From  what 
cause,  or  through  what  superstition,  the  Turks  were  indu- 
ced to  allow  the  first-mentioned  of  these  to  remain  undls- 
turfoed  where  they  are,  while  so  many  others  are  mutilated, 
or  wholly  destroyed,  m  somewhat  inexplicable.  In  anotb* 
er  column  of  the  upper  gallery,  there  presented  itself  fixed 
to  the  wall,  a  large  white  square  marble  tablet  <hi  which  are 
still  found  traces  of  its  having  been  covered  with  sacred 
subjects.  There  is  now  only  me  cypher  Cg-,  having  a  cross 
at  its  feet,  which  remains  perfectly  lenble,  being  work« 
ed  into  the  stone.  The  Imam  assured  us,  that  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  was  buried  underneath  this  spot:  but 
this  appears  very  dubious  to  me,  as  in  that  case  the  Dody 
must  have  been  walled  within  the  arch  which  forms  the 
ceiling  of  the  under  story,  and  tbe  floor  of  the  upper  one» 
The  Turks,  however,  are  extremely  apt  to  make  such 
startling  assertions,  which  they  communicate  to  strangers 
with  the  greatest  seriousness ;  and  as  it  would  be  held  ol^ 
fettsive  to  express  any  open  doubt,  it  is  as  well  to  affect  a 
fiiith  one  cannot  feeL 

In  the  under  space,  towards  the  east,  stood  formerly  ia 
the  Christicm  Sophia-church,  the  high  altar.  In  this  nidie 
now  stands  the  Mihrabj  which  the  Turks  have  erected  in* 
stead,  a  repository  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  ornamented  with 
gold  inscriptions,  and  wherein  the  Koran  is  preserved.  It 
is,  however,  considered  necessary  by  the  Mahomedana, 
that  the  AftAra6  should  always  be  placed  in  the  directioii 
of  Mecca,  and,  accordingly)  in  Constantinople  towards  the 
southeast, — Whence,  therefore,  it  is  not  placed  in  the  middle^ 
but  sideways  in  the  niche.  In  the  same  direction  do  the 
faithful  likewise  turn  their  faces  in  prayer,  on  which  account 
the  whole  of  the  congregation  stand  in  a  slanting  portion, 
aiid— as  M.  de  Hammer  wittily  remarks—'*  presents  &e  great 
cross-line  which  Islamism  has  made  in  Christianity."  On 
the  same  side,  to  the  right,  close  to  the  Mihrabi  near  a  small 


eolniiii,  ic  placed  the  Jlfuider  or  polpit:  aflegisiteoedoa 
eaeh  siae  of  this  marble  Mmber^  wfaooh  rests  upon  low  pOr 
Ian  and  is  shaped  like  a  sofa,  as  a  sign  of  tiie  triumph 
of  the  Mahomedans  over  Christians  and  Jews.  To  me 
l^  in  the  niche  opposite  the  A^nber^  is  Ihe  pew  of  the  Sul- 
ten,  enclosed  hyr  a^olden  railinff,  and  richly  carpeted.  In 
fike  manner  as  in  Catholic  temples,  there  are  here  also  two 
lai^  ibnts,  which  ^e  Sultan,  Muhrad  the  Third,  brought 
fiom  the  Island  of  Marmora,  and  the  contents  of  which, 
cold  water,  is  devoted  to  the  refreshment  of  the  fiuthful. 

The  whole  of  the  edifice  is  in  fact  grand  and  ccriossal, 
inside  as  well  as  out,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which, 
as  a  wortiiy  finish,  is  surmounted,  in  the  sun's  rays,  with 
the  symbol  of  Islamism,  and  at  the  same  time  tiie  ancient 
aims  of  the  cit^  of  Byzantium-^name^,  the  gigantic  cres- 
cent— which  Muhrad  the  Third  caused  to  be  gUded  with 
fifty  thousand  ducats,  and  which  is  said  to  measure  fifty 
jrards  in  circumference.  But  whether,  as  is  stated,  it  is  vis- 
ible in  the  sun's  rays  at  sea,  at  a  distance  of  four  nundred 
miles,  (on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Bithynian  Olympia)  is  to  me 
rather  doubtful. 

The  Turks  also  show  a  large  coUection  of  relics  in  their 
temple,  which,  were  they  genuine  and  not  merely  the  fruit 
of  Mahomedan  fables,  must  be  of  no  small  religious  inter- 
est to  the  Christian.  Upon  the  upper  g^ery,  situated  on 
the  south  side,  is  a  red,  hollowed  block  of  marble,  which  is 
•mid  to  be  the  cradle  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  tne  trough 
in  which  he  was  washed  by  his  mother.Mary ;  both  have 
hc&a  broug;ht  here  from  Bethlehem.  To  the  left  of  the 
northern  entrance  gate  of  the  temple^  stands  a  pillar,  called 
file  sweating  pillar,  from  the  moisture  with  which  it  is  con- 
stantly covered,  and  its  touch  is  said  to  be  an  unfailing  cure 
for  every  disease,  of  which  pretence,  however,  the  church- 
yards present  the  greatest  confiitation. 

We  oad  already  spent  several  hours  in  inspecting  the 
tonple,  when  service  commenced,  which  we  retired  into  a 
^stant  corner  to  witness,  in  order  that  we  might  not  dis- 
turb the  congregation  by  the  presence  of  fiie  profane.  An 
Imam  took  his  station  before  the  Mihrab,  with  two  singers, 
wlio  chanted  in  a  plaintive  monotonous  tone  dififerent 
strophes,  at  the  end  of  each  whereof,  the  Imam  pronounced 
''AlUhii  Allah!"  at  which  sound  the  congregation,  who 
stood  together  in  long  rows,  prostrated  themselves  with 
their  fiices  to  the  ground,  and  continued  in  that  position  for 
some  minutes.    The  ceremony  lasted  about  huf  an  hour. 

In  praise  of  the  present  toleration  of  the  Turks,  I  must 
state,  that  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  mosque,  I  did 
not  meet  with  the  least  symptom  of  unpleasant  feeling,  nor 


WS8  the  sHg^teat  onrioaitf  even  manifested  in  the  coiiirt& 
nancei  of  the  Bftnsmiliiien  who  perceived  my  presence; 
When  the  sendee  was  conckided,  we  again  advanced  to> 
wards  the  cmtral  part  of  the  tem|de,  tiie  Turks  sweeping 
by  us  with  their  accustomed  gravi^  and^goity. 

In  stepping  into  the  fore-court,  we  found  that  a  grand 
bird-fur  had  been  established  there.    Many  of  the  peo^ite 

Eurchased  cages  full  of  forest-natives.  As  soon  as  each 
argain  was  struck,  the  purchaser  opened  the  prison  doors 
and  gave  the  little  captives  their  liberty.  This  is  another 
charitable  act  which  the  Koran  prescribes  to  the  faithftil ;  and 
which  impfies  reverence  for  &eir  prophet,  who,  together 
with  much  nonsense,  taught  s^lso  much  that  was  good. 

The  first  maxims  of  Mahomet  were  certainly  based  on 
pure  philanthropy  and  humanity,  and  he  only  became  crud 
in  proportion  as  the  rage  of  his  enemies  provoked  him  to 
reprisals.    Fanaticism,  <;oupled  with  rising  ambition,  drove 
him  to  the  sword,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  spread  bsa 
doctrines  abroad;  and  are  not  similar  exaunples  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  relinon,  notwithstand*> 
ing  its  divine  founder  taught  peace  and  forbearance  alone? 
Let  us  only  look  back  tor  instance  to  the  period  of  the 
Crusades.     The  sword,  perhaps,  procured  for  Mahomet 
more  prosel3rtes  than  his  preaching;   and  yet,  singularly 
enough,  his  enforced  religion  continues  firm  and  indelible. 
I  cannot  entirely  jom  in  the  reproaches  that  are  so  plenti* 
fully  l)estowed  i:q)on  the  Moslem  prophet    He  was  never 
unmindfiil  of  benefits  received — as  his  continual  gratitude  to 
his  first  wife,  Cadisha,  proves ;  humane  he  was,  as  is  proved 
by  his  command  in  the  sale  of  captives,  not  to  part  a  mother 
from  her  children ;  and  generous  likewise,  as  will  appear  on 
remembrance  of  his  forbearance  towards  the  leaders  of  the 
race  of  Koreisch,  throughout  so  hostile  towards  him.    His 
Koran  enjoins  the  principle  of  love,  not  only  towards  man- 
kind generally,  but  also  towards  animals.    As  respects  ihe 
latter,  indeed,  one  instance  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  to  that  may  be  added,  the  great  care  that  is  shown  by 
a  Mussulman  in  the  treatment  of  his  horse,  and  howlightNr 
he  loads  each  camel  in  a  caravan.     Love  towards  m 
brethren,  is  fully  demonstrated  by  his  profbse  charity,  and 
by  his  ext^ided  practice  of  hospitality.    The  Koran,  like 
the  Bible,  ordains  the  holding  our  word  sacred,  without  re- 
sorting to  an  oath;  it  says,  "Be  your  language — ^yea  or 
nay!"    And  I  would  venture  to  maintain,  that  this  com- 
mand is  more  strictly  kept  by  the  lower  illiterate  order  of 
Turks,  than  by  enlightened  Franks— for  probity  is  not 
always  the  associate  of  modern  enlightenment 
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HoapitaliCj  of  Um  Tarks—Libenlitr  towards  fltrangen— T^ir  PbUotc»hical  6l» 
ncter— llMir  Pride  of  bumble  Origin  whea  exattea— Their  Equanimity  In  proa- 
Mci^  and  advenriQr^Their  duuraeteriatie  Nieknamea  of  nuriooa  Na|ba»— 11m 
Bbve-maikefr— Tbe  Stnngeri  indignantly  ^jacted. 

That  the  Koran,  generally  speaking,  is  opposed  to  the 
desirable  progress  of  the  mind,  is  untrue;  the  Fatimites  in 
Africa,  and  the  Ommvades  in  Spain,  as  protectors  and 
advancers  of  human  knowledge,  prove  the  contrary.  Al* 
mansor  called  into  existence  a  splendid  era  of  Arabic  learn-; 
ing,  which  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries  afterwards. 

From  the  earliest  times  downwards,  the  opinion  has  been 
imbibed  by  those  Europeans  who  have  not  visited  Turkey, 
that  the  Turk  still  looks  down  with  contempt  upon  toe 
Frank,  and  holds  him  in  very  low  estimation.  In  this  re- 
spect,  however,  a  great  change  has  latterly  taken  place,  and 
I  believe  I  may  affirm,  that  intolerance  exists  in  a  much 
more  striking  manner  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  than  is 
exhibited  towards  strangers  in  Constantinople.  lo  the 
former  more  civilized  and  cultivated  countries,  the  stran- 
ger is  oAen  jeered  and  laughed  at,  on  account  of  his  dress 
or  manner ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  can  state  from 
personal  expedience,  in  the  Mussulman  capital  not  a  single 
msulting  or  offensive  word  is  ever  expressed,  except  per* 
haps  from  the  Eunuch  guards  of  the  Seraglio — but  they 
can  scarcelv  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  pale  of  hu- 
manly. The  Turk  has  latterly,  when  he  has  become  more 
intimately  associated  with  strangers,  quickly  perceived  in 
wha^  and  how  far,  the  Frank  is  his  superior.  He  appreci- 
ates our  genuine  but  not  our  spurious  superiority,  nor  does 
he  seek  to  emulate  our  follies.  He  is,  it  is  true,  in  many 
respects,  yet  in  the  dark— but  his  ignorance,  so  to  speak, 
is  mostly  of  a  harmless  nature.  If  the -stranger  treats  hin^ 
with  respect  and  consideration,  and  avoids  applying  any 
umnannerly  epithets  to  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, he  may  soon  establish  a  very  friendly  understanding. 
The  Mussulman  is  capable,  in  fact,  of  bemg  rendered,  by 
hunjouring  his  national  peculiarities  a  little,  a  true  and  faith- 
fid  protector  and  defender  in  the  hour  of  need  or  dancer. 

The  character  of  the  Moslemites  presents,  on  the  whole, 
many  more  praiseworthy  than  exceptionable  points.  For 
conversational  society  they  are  little  qualified,  as  both 
tlieir  education  and  acquired  knowledge  are  contracted — 
besides  which,  their  habits  and  inclinations  greatly  incline 
them  to  silence.  Their  answer  to  questions  put,  often,  in- 
deed, conaist§  only  in  a  pantqmimic  expression,  or  an 
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alteration  of  mien— which,  however,  speaks  the  more  intel- 
ligibly, as,  though  upon  the  conntenanee  of  the  Turk  great 

inflexibility  and  coldness  is  generally  manifest,  the  features 
are  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  dull  or  spiritless,  but  the 
glowing  eye  almost  always  sparkles  with  meaning.  Their 
replies  or  remarks  are  laconic,  yet  evince  energy  and 
reflection.  Their  philosophy  is  purely  practical ;  they  are 
convinced  of  the  vanity  and  transitoriness  of  every  thing 
earthly;  and  their  faith  in  an  inflexible  fate,  against  which 
no  human  will  or  foresight  can  contend,  is  most  firmly  im- 
planted. Hence  the  carelessness  so  observable  in  their 
conduct,  which  frequently  seems  hardly  to  contemplate 
the  chances  of  the  morrow. 

The  Tiu'ks  have  been  reproached  as  haughty  and  lofty, 
and  this  may  be  attributed  to  that  external  gravi^  which 
strikes  and  misleads  the  superficial  observer.  How  few 
are  there  in  civilized  Europe,  who,  when  raised  from 
lowness  and  poverty  to  a  higher  station,  love  to  dwell  upon 
the  change,  or  remind  others  of  the  inferior  state  in  which 
they  formerly  Uved !  In  Turkey,  however,  it  is  no  rare 
occurrence  for  a  boatman  or  a  porter,  by  a  freak  of  for- 
tune, to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Vizier,  or  Pasha,  and 
he  is  commonly  himself  the  first,  in  his  exalted  station,  to 
refer  to  his  previous  humble  state,  nor  at  all  deeming  him- 
self disgraced,  if  reminded  of  his  origin  by  others.  With 
the  same  equanimity  wherewith  the  Turks  treat  a  sudden 
advancement  of  fortune,  do  they  deport  themselves  in  ca- 
lamity. No  bitter  complaint  against  Heaven  and  fate 
escapes  them — ^no  ravines  of  despair  burst  forth.  Courage 
and  perseverance,  confidence  and  endurance,  are  the  wea- 

Sons  which  they  oppose  to  the  severe  stroke  of  destiny, 
everal  Russian  officers,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Turkish 
campaign,  have  related  to  me  the  manner  in  which  Mus- 
sulman soldiers,  badly  wounded,  would  with  the  greatest, 
indeed  the  most  surprising  calmness,  lay  themselves  down, 
and  await  the  approach  of  death. 

The  Turks  are  generally  considerate  towards  those  who 
are  not  of  themselves,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of 
Greek  churches  in  Constantinople,  and  of  Catholic  ones  in 
Pera.  They  are  least  so  towards  the  Persians,  who,  al- 
though Mahomedans,  do  not  belong  to  the  Sunnite  sect, 
like  the  Turks,  but  to  that  of  the  Schutesians.  Neverthe- 
less, they  do  not  refuse  Paradise  even  to  these,  but  main- 
tain that  after  death  they  are  changed  into  asses,  upon  which 
the  Jews  ride  into  heaven.  The  sacredness  of  a  sanctuary 
amount  the  Turks,  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  to 
the  present  day ;  for  if  any  individual,  however  justly  pur- 
sued, seeks  refuge  in  a  house,  an  inspection  of  it  can  take 
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place  onty^apon  the  express  and  distioct  eommand  of  Ibe 
Judicial  power;  and  the  person  sought  for  must  be  most 
accurately  described.  Even  the  police  dare  only  enter  Uio 
house  in  the  presence  of  the  Imams ;  should  it  belong  to  a 
Jew,  a  Rabbi  must  be  present,  and  if  to  a  Cluristian,  the 
presence  of  a  priest  or  that  religion  is  necessary.  The 
chamber  of  the  females  in  anv  house  may  only  be  entered 
when  the  women  have  quittea  it^  by  which  means  the  per- 
son sought  for  frequently  escapes  from  his  pursuers.  But 
the  houses  of  the  Franks  are  now  no  longer  searched ;  for 
in  these  cases  the  Ambassadors  of  their  different  conntriea 
are  applied  to. 

As  a  subject  of  curiositjTjSome  of  the  9oubriqueta  or  nick' 
names  made  use  of  may  be  here  inserted,  which  an  earner 
traveller  has  collected — some  of  them  I  have  myself  heard 
applied.  Pera  is  called  the  Aog'<  auarter^Th&pa  because, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks,  the  J^anks  inhabiting 
it  eat  hog's  flesh ;  and  the  Turkish  soldiers  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  (who  are  apx>ointed  to  attend  on  for- 
eign ambassadors)  are  termed  svnne  herds,  f  Domuz-Tseho- 
banlari.)  They  call  the  Italians,  peopj^  of  a  ikousand  col- 
ours, that  is  to  say  cA«ato,  (Tirenki-Hessar-Renki  0  the 
Enjgrlish,  linendrapers,  (TschokadschiO  the  French,  knaves^ 
(Ajnadschi ;)  the  Germans,  roistering  svearers,  (Dschurur 
kiap;)  the  Dutch,  c^^emong^tf,  (Pejnirdschi ;)  the  Span- 
iards, idlers.  (Tembel ;)  the  Russians,  cursed  ones,  (Ruszi 
MenkJusO  tne  Poles,  chattering  infidets,  (Fussul  Giaour;} 
the  Venetians,  fishermen,  (Baliktschi ;)  the  WaUachians, 
rats,  (Tschingjane ;)  the  Moldavians,  sheep  without  homsj 
or  stupid  6oor»,  (Bojnussiss  Kojun  Bogdani  nadan;)  the 
Greeks,  Aarc*,  (TshanschQn;)  the  Armenians,  dirt  eaters, 
(Boktsche;)  the  Jews,  rfog«,(Tschiftit;)  the  Arabians,  «i^y 
fdUnDs,  (Aekilsiss:)  the  Persians,  rea-heads  or  heretics^ 
(Kizelbachi  Rafiz;)  the  Tartars,  carrton-eaters.  (Laseh  Je- 
jidschl,)  probably  because  they  willingly  eat  horse-flesh } 
all  Islanders,  watennen,  (Gjemidschi ;)  and  all  who  live  in 
the  interior  of  a  countiy^  cearmen,  ( ArebedschL) 

The  day  on  which  I  visited  the  Sophia  Mosque,  in  order 
that  I  might  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  protection 
of  my  accompanying  guides  in  the  gratification  of  my 
curiosity,— after  we  had  quitted  the  holy  place  and  were 
quite  exhausted,  I  took  them  into  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house, where,  having  treated  them  to  conee  and  tobacco,  I 
proposed  they  should  convey  me  to  the  slave-market, 
Avret-Bazaar. — It  is  true,  they  replied  to  me  at  first  with  a 
warning  yok,  (no,)  accompanied  by  the  common  Oriental 
cssticulation — a  bending  back  of  the  head  on  the  neck ;  but 
w  promiaes,  and  the  hopes  of  a  good  Backschisch  (present) 
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mM^  them  mote  ptaoilottlAe,  knd  at  iengSi  1  exttkciei 
from  them  the  ^vet  (yes)  which  I  so  mnch  desired.  We 
llierelbre  proceeded  to  those  booths  of  the  bazaar  ahneady 
weH  known  to  me. 

In  the  ro#  of  the  fmit-dealets^  booths  there  is  a  gate, 
binlC  in  a 'high  dark  wall,  which  leads  to  the  market  of  fe- 
male slaves  generally,  and  through  this  we  ventured.    Not 
fBLt  from  the  eiitrance  stood,  enclosed  by  low  palings,  some 
yothig  female  neeroes,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  were  but  scantily  fumisHed.'-with  clothing.    That 
they  io^tf  of  the  eentler  sex  I  was  soon  apprised  by  my 
companions,  who  had  sharper  eves  for  this  purpose  than  L 
Two  old  Turks  were  occupied  in  closel3r  inspecting  the 
hDturious  figures  of  these  poor  creatures,  whom  the  &ive- 
dealer  recommended  to  them  as  meritorious  artiples.    The 
blaok  Yenuses  had  scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of  me  when 
With  loud  cries  they  entreated  me  to  purchase  them ;  bjr 
Which  they  exposed  me  to  tlie  notice  of  the  two  virtuosi 
and  the  slave-dealer,  the  latter  of  whbm  ran  up  to  me  with 
many  reproaches,  and  urged  me  immediately  to  quit  the 
place :  this,  however,  I  did  not  exhibit  the  least  inclination 
to  do;-  and  when  the  Turks  saw  they  could  not  persuade 
me  to  quit  the  market,  one  of  them  disappeared,  shortly. 
alter  returning  with  an  officer,  who  seemed  to  be  on  guard, 
and  who  loaded  my  companions  with  abuse  for  having 
^ded  me  hither.    He  also  politely  apprised  me,  in  Italian, 
mat  it  was  by  no  means,  nor  under  any  circumstances. 
permitted  to  a  Christian  to  visit  this  market;  and  informed 
me  at  the  same  time  that  if  I  wished  to  purchase  a  donna, 
I  must  apply  to  a  true  believer,  who  could  conclude  the  bar- 
gain for  me,  as  a  giaour^which  term,  however,  he  instantly 
changed  for  a  CTirMftano— was  not  allowed  to  buy  for  him- 
self.   Thinking  that  he  was  probably  not  much  skilled  in 
reading,  I  presented  him  with  mv  firman  as  a  blind— which, 
however,  he  dmilingly  returned,  with  the  remark,  that  he 
had  all  possible  respect  for  it,  but  that  from  its  being 
filled  up  expressly  for  the  sacked  Aja  Sophia,  it  by  no 
means  extended  to  the  tinholy  Avret-Bazaar.    I  could  say 
nothing  fhrthe^,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  my- 
self wifii  stealing  a  fow  paiUng  glimpses  of  this  same$esh- 
market 
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CHAPTER   XXVIIL 

"SSttiS^^HLuVi®!^*^^**"*"  ■bores.-Bajukdere,  the  RnMiaa  AmbMn. 
Mto  of  Nsrarmo.— FIrifl  Paduu—FBiiftr.-.Priiice  blanda.— KiStedft. 

^  ?^Tf*^®^  ^y  *^^  ^""^  ^*d  gradaaUy  changed,  and  a 
deiighjfol  breeze  blew,  from  the  souttL  over  Constantino- 
pie.  The  snow  had  long  disappeared,  and  the  cheerM 
green  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  invited  me  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  Bujukdere  and  its  vicinity.  The  canal  from 
Marmora  to  the  Euxine,  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  never 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.  However  beautiful  the  Rhine,  the  Swiss  lakes, 
«  the  splendid  Laffo  Maggiore,  with  their  imposing 
scenery,  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  must  still  remain  uS 
nvaUed.  The  green  hills,  which,  opening  from  time  to 
™®»  admit  a  glance  at  the  delightful  intervening  valleys, 
extend  both  upon  the  Asiatic  and  European  shores,  while 
^as,  kiosks,  and  palaces,  complete  the  magic  scene 
wmch  nature  has  here  created.-— As  well  as  the  present 
wepast  also  interests  the  beholder,  from  its  train  of  recol- 
lections:— the  eye  beholds  here  the  landing  place  of  that 
wenturer  who  sought  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  yonder,  the 
W  where  the  temple  of  Ptolemy  stood,  and  the  tomb  of 
^iphinus,  beloved  by  Chelces.  The  fort  of  Roumely- 
nyssar,  stands  on  the  European  side.  Anadoli-Hyssar,  is 
we  spot  where  the  immense  army  of  Darius  stepped  upon 
Jjuropean  soil,  and  where  the  army  of  the  C&usaders 
«8o  crossed  upon  its  "  holy,"  yet  unholy  expedition.  Every 
fflstant  conjured  up  some  new  picture ;  and  we  landed  al- 
?»08t  too  suddenly  at  Bujukdere,  (great  valley,  from  Bu- 
^  great,  and  dere^  valley,)  the  pleasant  summer  retire- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  body— the  members  of  which  also 
""^JJcnUy  spend  there  the  pleasantest  days  of  winter. 

The  hotel  of  tlie  Russian  Ambassador  is  distinguished 
aoove  the  others  both  for  splendour  and  comfort— It  is  the 
property  of  the  government,  and  stands  upon  a  terrace 
Close  to  the  Bosphorus,  surrounded  bv  a  beautiful  garden, 
^uich  extends  even  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain — where, 
*5J^rding  to  tradition,  the  tent  of  Godfrey  of  Boulo^e  was 
pitched,  when  he  rested  here  upon  his  way  to  besiege  Je- 
iTJsalem.  i-  .^  © 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  magnificent,  and 
^mands  almost  the  entire  channel.  Beneath  the  win- 
^W8  of  the  hotel,  was  anchored  the  only  Russian  ship  of 
^*f  at  present  at  Constantinople,  namely,  tlie  lugger  Shi- 
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rcAa,  of  twehre  gona.  As  the  Imperial  Charge  d'Affidres, 
the  Baron  von  Kuckman,  had  appomted  it  to  convey  me 
to  the  Archipelago,  I  considered  it  a  duty  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Captain,  M.  von  Metlin,  a  brave  officer,  who,  ever 
dnce  the  battle  of  Navarino,  (in  which  he  much  distin- 

f  dished  himself,)  has  been  stationed  in  the  southern  seas, 
found  in  his  vessel  all  that  cleanliness,  and  even  elegance^ 
which  now  predominate  throuffhout  the  Russian  navy. 
The  officerGL  (the  majority  of  whom  spoke  German,)  had 
lost  nothing  oy  their  seafaring  life,  of  the  refinement  of  so^ 
cial  intercourse ;  and  I  soon  felt  perfectly  at  home,  as  they 
met  me  with  the  usual  Russian  courtesy  and  hospitaHtv. 
Their  pay  becomes  very  good,  so  soon  as  tiiey  leave  tiieir 
native  shores — thus,  for  instance,  a  sub-lieutenant  receives, 
monthly,  for  his  mess,  a  hundred  Spanish  dollars.  But,  as 
amclig  them,  no  sjrstem  of  economy  has  yet  been  intro^ 
duced,  one  may  easily  imagine  that  they  live  well :  indeed, 
by  a  lavish  display,  they  in  many  respects  prejudice  the 
poorly  paid  German  officers. 

It  was  impossible  to  think  of  returning  to  Pera  to-day 
when  we  sat  down  to  dinner ;  the  general  good  cheer,  aid- 
ed by  the  champaign  and  Sicilian  wines,  totally  prevented 
it.  In  the  interim,  evening  had  advanced;  and  as  all  the 
officers  were  musical,  we  speedily  arranged  a  quartet,  in 
consequence  of  which,  I  discovered  in  one  of  the  per* 
formers  an  excellent  violin  player,  who  did  honour  to  his 
instructor,  Paganini.  This  was  the  surgeon  of  the  ship 
Dell'Agata,  a  young  Italian  from  Bologna,  who  had  served 
for  five  years  in  the  Russian  fleet,  and  was  distinguished 
as  well  for  medical  knowledge,  as  for  elegant  manners  and 
musical  talent 

The  compositions  of  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  the  softer 
Russian  melodies,  (which  powerfully  appeal  to  the  heart,) 
resounded  until  late,  through  the  warm  sou^ern  moon- 
light, over  the  waves.  Soon  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  mu- 
sic, the  company  separated.  Amongst  ttie  most  remarka- 
ble persons  on  board  was  a  youth  of  fifteen,  belon^ng  to 
the  artillery— as  skilful  a  fellow  at  his  du^  as  at  the  flask, 
and  who  already  wore  two  medals  at  his  breast ;  one  of 
which  he  received  from  his  own  monarch  for  exploits  in  a 
battle  against  the  Turks ;  the  other  fi-om  the  Sultan,  grant- 
ed to  his  former  enemies,  who  subsequenfly,  as  valiant  al^ 
lies,  hastened  to  his  protection.  Upon  the  one  was  display- 
ed the  Christian,  and  on  the  other,  the  Mahomedan  em- 
blem. "  Our  lad,"  as  he  was  iisually  called,  is  said  to  have 
acted  with  extraordinary  boldness  in  a  fight  witti  a  Tvak^ 
ish  ship.  He  was,  besides,  a  good  player  on  the  guitar, 
and  spoke  Turkish  well.    It  was  truly  comic  to  see  this  W 


tie  MkfW  (whenei^Y  ttae  service  pemMM  It)  fii  fl»  Tnefe* 
tsb  caffee-houses  of  Constaiitinople,  Pera,  wd  Bi^fidcdeffe^ 
which  he  oc^stantiy  frequented  with  his  loB^  pipe^<  and  tdr 
hear  him  converse  with  the  Mussulmen,  amongst  TOOitl  ho 
was  well  known,  with  aflfected  Turkish  gravity.  7hename 
of  his  family  has  escaped  me;  but  I  learned  tnail  hit  fiitber 
died  in  action  when  Commanding  a  small  sh^  of  war;  be- 
mg  nearly  subdued  by  the  supenoritf  of  twitr  Tulddsir  frt* 
gates,  he  blew  up  his  vessel. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  zeaQ  witii  wfilcfi  ifeydong  ofB* 
Cers  occupied  their  leisure  time;  they  retaihed  tf  mamer 
on  board,  at  their  own  expense,  to  insti^ti^t  theinin th# 
French,  Italian,  and  German  languages. 
•  At  dawn  the  following  morning  f  di^termihed  to  eom- 
mence  my  return  by  land  to  Pera,  accompanied  by  my 
friendly  and  cheerful  host  We  first  ari^ed  at  a  meadoW 
l^ng  immediately  oh  the  outside  of  Bujukdere,'aiid  skirted 
towards  the  west  by  gentle  hills.  In  the  centre  of  its  grasdy 
carpet  there  is  a  poetical-looking  grove  of  trees,  conMSting 
of  seven  plantains,  growing  so  closely  together  that  they 
seem  to  sprout  from  one  root 

On  fine  summer  evenings,  tliis  is  the  promenade  tot  ail 
the  elegantes  of  both  the  Christian  and  Infidel  societ|y  of 
Bujukdere.  In  the  village  of  Belgrade  (Which  We  reached 
after  a  short  ride)  there  are  some  pleasant  viDas  belonging 
to  the  Franks ;  and,  in  its  vicinity,  some  large  reservoirs 
of  water,  which  are  said  to  be  connected  witn  the  cisterns 
of  Constantinople.  Between  this  and  Bur^  (where  Beli- 
sarins,  blind  and  poor,  misunderstood  by  his  emperor,  and 
d^ixised  by  his  enemies',  is  said  to  have  passed  his  latter 
days)  we  saw  the  celebrated  at^educt  or  JfustiMan,  which 
extends  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  across  a  antSL  valley, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  Oiie  hundred  and  seven  feet  Two 
series  of  arches,  one  above  the  other,  form  this  stupendous* 
work,  on  which-  envious  Time  has  laid  his  hand,  without 
being  able  entirely  to  destroy  it  Over  hill  and  dale,  our 
horses  brought  us  at  length  by  a  different  path  into  the  val- 
ky  of  Sweet  Waters^  (Keaghid-KhanS,)  a  little  paradise, 
tKrough  which  my  road  had  once  before  led.  On  arriving 
at  Constantinople,  lighted  up  by  the  genial  siML  the  mea- 
dows and  hills  around  shone  in  a  fresh  verdant  dress ;  and 
between  its  low  bank%  the  Barbyses  flowed  on  to  flje  basin 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  into  which  it  empties  itself  Through 
(he  trees,  already  fiil  of  leaf,  glittered  the  Sultan's  Sj^ndid 
kiosk,  aiad  not  far  from  it  the  small  red  and  whltse  hoiiiseS 
destined  for  his  noble  suite.  Upon  the  sfcepy  of  the  kiosk 
we  unpacked  our  provisions,  drank  prosperity  to  Turkey 
and  lauded  the  charms  it  affords  to  young  aiid  Inquisitive 


tnivdieis.  TlM)  otttoen  who  had  aooonpanied  ne  now 
reCnmed.  with  the  ezception  of  <m^  who  had  to  convey  to 
the  Chaig6  d'Affiures  in  Pera  int^wence  that  the.  strong 
soutiierij  wind  prevented  their  ahip  fiom  coming  out  of  the 
channel  into  the  harbour  to  fetch  me.  This  south  wind 
was  just  what  I  wanted,  and  I  prayed  fervently  to  Koliu^ 
to  blow  on  as  hard  as  ever,  oeing  quite  comfortable  in 
Stambonl.  and  not  ready  to  go  so  speedily  to  the  classical 
Hellas^  where  the  shortest  residence  is  certainly  the,  most 
agreeab^.  At  the  point  of  the  haven,  we  eot  into  a  caique, 
leaving  on  our  left  the  suburb  Ejub,  which  I  have  ahready 
mentioned  in  my  route  from  Bucharest  to  Constantinople. 
On  the  right,  lies  the  sulnirb  Piri  Pasha,  which  derives  its 
name  firom  the  fearless  counsellor  of  Suliman  the  First 
Opposite,  stands  the  gate  Petri  Capusi,  which,  upon  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  was  defended 
with  heroic  bravery.  It  now  leads  to  the  Fanar,  inhabited 
by  the  very  worst  class  of  Greeks,  those  fomenters  of  polit- 
ical intrigues  and  quarrels,  who  will  serve  either  Turks  or 
Christians  for  pay,  and  are  despised  by  both.  It  is  said 
that,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  highest  posts  are 
fillea  by  these  Fanariotes,  whose  name  serves  as  an  em- 
blem of  disgrace,  both  in  Constantinople  and  the  Morea. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  sovereign,  upon  attaining 
his  majority,  will  repudiate  them,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
subjects. 

The  two  other  gates  which  lie  in  the  vicinity,  Balut  Ka* 
pusi,  and  Hal  wain  Hyssari-Capusi,  formerly  led  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Constantine,  of  which  a  few  stones  are  still  remain- 
ing; and  to  theereat  Amphitheatre,  which  has  now  totally 
disappeared.  The  right  side  of  the  harbour  presents  an 
uninterrupted  row  of  palaces,  kiosks,  and  mosques,  some 
of  them  insignificant  enough.  On  the  left  bank  are  nume- 
rous magazines,  extending  to  Galata,  where  we  alighted, 
and  proceeded  to  Pera,  (through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets,)  which  we  reached  towards  evening. 

A  traveller,  whose  stay  in  the  Turkish  metropolis  is  even 
hmited,  should  not  nefflect  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
neighbouring  Pnnce  Islands.  Accompanied  by  a  friend,  I 
one  morning  early  entered  a  sailing-boat,  and  a  favourable 
wind  earned  us  obliquely  across  the  harbour,  round  the 
angle  of  the  SeragUo,  which  we  left  on  the  right,  then  bear- 
ing closely  to  the  Asiatic  coast  There  are  nine  of  these 
iala^,  which  derive  their  name  from  having  been,  durins 
the  Byzantme  empure,  the  place  of  banishment  for  deposed 
f^S^^^i?  ^^^^I^Sl  princes,  and  other  pereons  of  ?ank: 
to  whom,  provided  they  were  not  in  close  confinement  a 
residence  on  these  agreeable  spots,  in  a  fine  and  healtLy 


atmosphereu  could  only  be  objectionable,  fVom  fhoiig^t^e- 
verting  to  still  happier  Mtuatioos.    ThB  Byzantine  Eiiitory 
records  many  instahCeS  of  ktiiblt  bahidbMent 
We  landed  upon  the  largest  of  these  islands,  j 
rincipo.)  but  named  by  the  Turks  "  Risil  adS^ft 


PrincipcN;  uut  iiixmea  oy  me  i urKs  "  lusu  aaa^"  f  tne  •>,*. 
islaiidj  from  the  ted  hiie  of  ife  teotmtalns.  It  WS  6pfMIte 
to  "  Chaike,"  another  of  the  same  group,  and  ik  abouTffifee 
miles  long.  On  its  northern  side,  is  the  chief  city,  or  ra- 
ther chief  viHase  of  the  same  name,  witii  its  ttine  beantiful 
convents.  Christ?s,  St  George's,  And  St  Nicholas ;  whi^ 
are  sitoated  partly  upon  hills,  partly  iH  vallejrs,  and  i^e^ 
ably  environed  by  olives,  cypresses,  and  honnriant  vtlXM. 
The  entire  island  resembles  a  lai^'  garden,  the  air  of 
which,  being  soft  and  pdrfumed,  makes  it  a  favourite  r^sOrt 
of  the  Greeks  and  Franks ;  some  of  whom  reside  on  it  ti»e 
whole  year,  whilst  the  majority  only  escape  bcrfej  fi-dm  tne 
oppressive  aii^  of  the  city,  in  the  beginnmg  of  May*  Not 
tar  from  the  village,  there  are  two  beautifiu  fottojtains,  siuy 
rounded  by  plantains,  and  bring  between  greeH  hlKls,  whiek 
are  the  resort  of  promenaders,  in  the  evening  of  sprinid 
after  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  gentie  breeaes  trom  tiw 
lightly  murmurins  sea  render  the  spot  truly  delightftd. 

On  the  first  of  May,  which  here  represents  the  festival  Of 
commencing  spring,  the  valley  resounds  wi^  the  festivl»- 
ties  of  thousands  who  seek  repose,  iii  picturesque  groups^ 
amongst  the  shrubs ;  and  when  the  sun  sheds  its  last  r^ys 
upon  this  pleasant  island — earth,  sea,  and  heaveiL  seem  to 
swim  in  one  voluptuous  haze.  The  lightly  chui  ngdres  of 
tiie  beautiful  Greeks  glide  through  the  intricacies  6f  thib 
Romaika,  .upon  the  grassy .  carpet,  accompanying  their 
danCes  with  native  songs :  whilst  from  the  groves,  the  fliit^'a 
soft  sounds  float  thi^ough  the  aur  like  the  note^  of  ttie  nicM- 
ingale.  From  the  shore,  also,  resound  the  guitars  Of  Bicijh- 
ian  and  Italian  mariners,  who  take  advantage  of  theliP  re^ 
idence  in  the  Imperial  city  to  pass  the  evening  upon  th^ 
idand.  The  dark  sky  sparkles  with  a  thousand  Hglits,  and 
the  moon,  like  a  meteor  rising  jGroin  out  the  waves,  sfaeda 
its  silvery  light  over  all.  As  ni^t  disappear^  the  cro^d 
disperses,  and  the  fresh  mom  gives  anotheif  ^SSS*  ^  ^^ 
charin  which  heaven  has  bestowed  upon  thte  Biyttwn. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ThA  »*-»^— «  or  Fk«tiiic-moiidi-«kieceedinr  FeiliTidM--flL  I>emeMii»-2Afcn«l; 
dlJirSl2rt  HtoSSlromu^The  ItoBqae  of  BaUvi  Ag|»i?-T5»  taS2« 
vS^llie  Opiam  BiSi»  BMCtuary-The  C^ 

onoMttt  of  the  Raasiui  Ambttnador,  BL  de  Boleakow-The  Secret  De^Mtcliee- 
Unrtvslled  Sc-enery  of  CduMmndnople. 

I  AAA  already  i^ad  and  heard  much  of  the  fasting-month, 
Ramaasan,  and  my  wish  to  be  hi  Constantinople  dnnng 
that  period  was  fulfilled;  for  on  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
1833,  the  court  astrologer  announced  to  the  Sultan  the 
change  of  the  moon,  ana  consequentiy,  the  commencement 
of  the  Ramazan.  The  cannons  firom  the  Bastioi^  at  the 
apex  of  the  Seraglio  announced  that  the  festival  of  the 
month  had  commenced— throughout  which,  the  fasts  are  so 
severe,  that  as  long  as  the  sun  is  in  the  sky,  the  faithM 
abstain  wholly  from  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping:  so  great 
indeed  is  their  self-denieo,  that  they  will  not  even  smeli  a 
Jtover/  The  laborious  class  of  porters  and  rowers  of 
caiques  most  excited  my  compassion,  who,  when  stream- 
ing with  perspiration  firom  their  toil,  could  not  even  cool 
ttie  parched  palate  with  a  draught  of  water.  All  shops  and 
booths  are  closed,  and  the  streets  deserted  b^  those  who 
are  striving  to  quell  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  by  sleep. 

But  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  all  become  cheerftu. 
even  boisterous,  which  singularly  contrasts  with  the  usual 
gravity  of  the  Turks.  The  sdiops  and  coffee-houses  bril- 
flantiv  lighted,  are  opened,  and  the  cupolas  of  the  mosques 
are  illuminated  by  means  of  variegated  paper  lanterns, 
which,  suspended  on  cords  from  minaret  to  minaret,  vi- 
brate tiuroughout  the  dark  night ;  and,  by  the  crowd  of  per- 
sons who  t&ong  the  streets,  pistols  are  constantiy  being 
fired,  in  si^ns  of  joy.  The  accustomed  temperance  of  tiie 
Osmanlite  is  now  forgotten,  and  he  eats  and  drinks  like  a 
North-Oerman  peasant  at  a  marriage-feast  The  cofiee- 
houses  are  so  crowded,  that  any  one  may  easOy  catch  the 
plague,  and  bear  it  to  the  grave  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Ramazan.  The  view  of  Stamboul  from  the  heirfits  of  Pera, 
swimming  in  an  ocean  of  variegated  fire,  is  trmy  magical— 
and  the  most  brilliant  European  illumination,  compared 
with  this  oriental  and  fantastic  display,  is  far  behind-hand. 

This  nocturnal  kind  of  life  lasts  for  four  weeks,  and  te 
succeeded  by  the  three  days'  festival  of  Bejrram,  resem- 
bling somewhat  our  Easter.  The  present  evening,  owing 
to  its  hilarity,  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a 
visit  to  the  suburb  of  the  Greeks,  St  Demetrius,  the  road 
U  which  lies  northwiurd  firom  Pera. 
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St  BemBbtim  is  seated  in  aTsHef,  dosetothemoiiUaia 
£Itea5  and  from  the  filthinesa  of  its  streets,  and  dlscom- 

*7:,?*^i^^®"*?8*'  ^^  ^^^  proclaims  itsdf  a  residence 
or  the  dimr  Greeks.  Music  issued,  however,  from  several 
of  toe  conee-houses,  and  I  stepped  into  one  which  appear- 
ed the  most  respectable.  Of  two  musicians,  one  was  a 
Jew,  and  scraped  most  miserably  upon  a  violin ;  whilst  the 
other,  a  Qreek,  with  a  stylet,  tinkled  on  a  guitar:  these 
formed  the  orchestra.  Six  Greek  bojrs,  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  danced  the  Tscheutti.  They  were  comely  ladL 
and  dressed  in  a  tasteful  and  fiintastic  costume,  which  con* 
sisted  of  long  ftill  li^t  trousers,  short  red  Jackets  emlnroi- 
dered  with  ^old,  red  shoes,  and  the  customary  cap,  (around 
which  a  variegated  shawl  was  twistec^)  with  their  dark  hair 
ulling  in  ringlets  over  their  shoulders.  The  dance  was  per* 
formed  by  groups,  in  which  the  dancers  endeavourea  to 
represent  the  most  voluptuous  and  sensual  posturesi  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Paris  or  Berlin  corps  de  ballet 

My  departure  was  daily  approaching,  although  I  had 
still  much  to  see,  for  I  knew  not  then  Siat  I  should  ever 
return  to  Constantinople.  As  the  protection  of  an  ambas- 
sador's suard  had  been  serviceable  to  me  before,  I  again 
took  with  me  an  armed  commmion  upon  my  excursion* 
As  is  usual,  we  took  a  boat  at  Top-hana.  crossed  the  har- 
bour, and  hastened  through  the  St  Sophia  square,  towards 
the  Atmeidam,  (the  ancient  and  celebrated  Hippodromus,) 
founded  by  the  Emperors  Severus  and  Gonstantine.  The 
statues  which  once  decorated  it  have  disappeared,  and 
its  chief  ornament  (the  four  horses  of  Lysipims,' which  are 
supposed  to  have  made  greater  journeys  than  anv  other 
horses)  has  also  been  removed.  Gonstantine  took  them 
from  Rome  (where  they  stood  upon  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Nero)  to  Byzantium,  whence  they  were  transferred  in  the 
year  1206  to  Venice.  They  were  then  carried  to  Paris,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  brought  back  again  to  Venice, 
where  they  still  look  down  upon  the  animated  scene  which 
the  square  of  St  Mark  presents. 

There  is  no  trace  left  of  the  splendid  Piazxct^  where  the 
populace  greeted  Justinian  as  £mperor,  and  Belisarias  as 
a  victorious  general.  Three  monuments  now  only  deco- 
rate the  place  which  once  ¥dtnessed  the  most  flourishing 
epoch  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  these  still  defy  the  ravages 
of  time.  The  so-called  Egyptian  column  rises  sixty  feet 
high.  It  is  an  obelisk  composed  of  a  sinsle  piece  of  gramte, 
witfi  bassi  relievi  on  its  pedestal,  which  indicate  that  art 
was  already  in  a  declining  state.  They  represent  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  presiding  at  tiie  pubUc  game^  ^^J^ 
ceiving  the  offerings  presented  him  by  vanquished  nafions. 
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fiaflMiiiiflr  tide  afe  ^mrad  the  diffiBrent  madifaMs  whcre- 
li|r  Brbelu  raised  the  niilar,  and  above  which  the  ere  dlo- 
Imotijf  iSBCQffiites  somo  bierogfypbics.    Bat  the  inscnptione 
Hn  thebaaemceimrtially  erased,  or  buried  in  the  earth.    The 
hraozis  piUar  or  Ooostantiiie,  which  is  thirty  feet  high,  and 
atftods  at  the  sotitiMni  extremity  of  the  Atmeidan,  is  so 
vmch  dilapidated  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling.    It  was  the 
goal  of  Urn  ^arioteers  and  ninneis  at  the  public  games, 
when  it  must  have  presented  a  dazzline  sigfa^  with  the 
tfales  of  sold  wherewith  Constantine  Por^^jrrogenetes  had 
aecorated  its  pedestal.    In  the  centre  of  the  place  there  is 
AnoHisr  bronze  piUar  fowned  of  three  intwined  serpents, 
l^hioh,  ^cording  to  tradition,  is  said  to  have  stood  under 
tiie  Delphic  Tiripod.    Saltan  Mahomet  the  Second,  upon 
ttie  poaqueat  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  great 
flirength,  struck  off  the  head  of  the  first  serpent  with   his 
battle  axe.    The  two  others  have  since  disappeared,  proba- 
bly through  some  antiqaarian  tiiefi    it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
mmder  sbe  ancient  moniiments  at  Ccmstantinople,  as  the 
Turks  have  but  little  respect  for  the  antique,  and  carelessly 
expose  them  to  all  kinds  of  destruction. 

The  exercises  of  the  ancient  Hippodromus  are  still  re 
tained  in  the  Atmeidan,  which  serves  the  Turks  for  their 
fiivourite  ^^ame  of  casting  the  Dshinid.  Two  horsemen  ad- 
vance at  fidi  gailop,  and  endeavour  to  attack  each  other  with 
«matt  Javeliqs.  The  chief  art  of  the  game  consists  in  catch- 
tog  the  adversary's  javehn,  and  casting  it  back  again.  The 
Tmrks  are  sp  miich  attached  to  this  chivabic  sport,  that  it 
K>^«  their  daify  exercise.  Even  the  Saltan  frequenti^ 
pmicipates  ixi  it,  either  vithin  the  inner  court  of  the  Sera- 
^o,  or  at  his  .summer  resid^ice,  in  the  valley  of  Sweet 
WtUer^.  At  the  side  of  the  Atmeidan,  where  formerly 
stood  the  palace  of  Constantine,  now  stands  the  beautiful 
mo8<^e  of  Sidtan  Achmet,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  with  six 

2  i  !?^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  i^  is  the  only  one  thus  distin- 
guished tfliroughout  the  eastern  Empire,  the  mosqijie  at  Mec- 
ca, m  wluch^e  holy  Caib  is  contained,  not  ha?ing  so  ma- 
ny. As  the  true  Cathedral  of  Constantinople-for  it  is  ex- 
^iv^  hereia  that  the  great  church  festi^s  are  celebra- 
ted by  tlie  Sultan  and  his  court— this  mosque  contains  a 

i^^Uf^'^xS^J^?^^ ^^^^^^"^  ^^  any  other:  &«• 
wtuch  it  is  Indebted  to  its  founder.  Sultan  Achmet  and  ma- 
tty  others  of  the  faithful,  who  followed  his  example/    The 

M*^;S5^;f}r**  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  mentloI,^S  of  thS 
sue  ^^en  lamps  presented  to  the  mosa.^  by  Dshafer  Pr^ 

^l^^^^^^'l  Abyssinia  richly  stuK  ^tii  em^^ 

S^SSS^^!?^^/^^^^^??**  In  this  place  h^ 
also  praserved  the  kuitdrsfis  of  the  C^i#a,4s«iled  tSe  «n<^ 
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ble  raiment,"  which  the  annual  caravan  brings  back  from 
its  piloimage  to  Mecca. 

On  the  opposite  side  lies  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  where 
are  to  be  fowid  the  remains  of  the  cistern  of  Philoxenus. 
A  wooden  staircase  descending  from  a  comt  leads  to  this 
basin,  which  is  supported  on  two  hundred  and  twelve  rude- 
ly carved  marble  pillars.  Passing  idong  the  street  of 
Adrianopolis,  where  may  be  seen  the  remSns  of  a  pillar 
upon  which  a  statue  of  Apollo  once  stood — and  which  is 
now  called  the  burnt  pillar,  from  its  having  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  many  fires  mat  have  broken  out  in  this  quar- 
ter— and  through  several  other  harrow  streets,  we  at  length 
arrived  at  the  Dscheami  Suleimani^,  which,  according  to 
external  appearance,  is  the  most  beautiful  building  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  door  stood  open,  and,  protected  by  my 
companion,  I  ventured  without  a  firman,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  interior. 

The  chief  cupola  rests  upon  four  columns  of  fine  and 
highly  polished  granite,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Troy.  The  whole  structure  is 
quacfrangular ;  and  besides  the  chief  cupola  at  each  end, 
there  are  five  smaller  ones,  which,  with  a  number  of  glass 
windows,  render  this  mosque  lighter  than  others,  wherein 
a  solemn  twilight  generaHv  prevails.  The  Siileimani^  was 
built  at  the  command  of  Sultan  Soliman  the  Second,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  by  the  same 
Italian  architect  who  erected  the  superb  Selim's  mosque.  In 
Adrianople.  It  has  on  the  eastern  side^  like  other  mosques, 
a  sort  of  fore-court  garden,  and  a  portico  with  twenty-four 
porphyry  and  granite  pillars ;  there  are  also  cypresses, 
plantains,  and  playing  fountains.  Within  the  wall,  with  its 
nine  doors,  surrounding  this  fore-court,  there  is  a  Turb6, 
^r  imperial  vaujt,)  seventeen  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Constantinople.  These  structures,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  when  mentioning  the  Aja  Sophia,  present  extemal- 
ty  the  figure  of  mosques  in  miniature.  In  this  chapel  re- 
pose SoTiman  the  Second,  his  mother,  Selim  the  Second, 
and  Achmet  the  Second,  with  their  children.  Through  the 
open  windows,  which  are  furnished  with  golden  lattices, 
the  coffins  may  be  seen  above  the  earth,  (Sfaundwa,)  cov- 
ered with  rich  red  velvet  palls,  whereupon  verses  from  the 
Koran  are  embroidered  in  gold.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  every  Sultan  sends  such  a  pall  to  Medina,  to  be 
there  spread  over  the  grave  of  the  prophet,  and  thus  ren- 
dered sacred.  On  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  brought 
back,  and  his  coffin  is  covered  with  it.  At  the  head  of  each 
there  is  a  high  turban  with  two  diadems,  and  a  rich  shawl 
hann  down  therefrom.    The  walls  of  the  Turb6  are  gen- 

13 
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eraHy  faced  with  porcelain  or  marble,  upon  which  holy 
writings  are  inscribeicl.  Ever-burning  lamps  are  suspend- 
ed from  the  arch,  and  extinguished  torches,  reminding  us 
of  the  mythos  of  the  ancients,  surround  the  coffin. 

The  "  march  of  intellect"  in  Turkey  has  destroyed  much 
that  was  interesting ;  and  among  other  things,  the  sanctu- 
ary of  tiie  Opium-eaters  (or  Theriaki.)  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Suleimanie  stood,  some  short  time  since,  the  booths 
where  the  Osmanlites  of  the  old  school,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  poison,  transplanted  themselves  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  to  the  seventh  heaven,  enjoying  in  anticipation  the 
happiness  of  paradise,  and  paying  for  such  pleasure  the 
sad  price  of  awakening  from  a  state  of  bliss  to  one  of 
earthly  phrensy  and  despair.  I  felt  a  great  inclination  to 
indulge  for  once  in  this  luxury;  but  the  small  opium-houses 
were  deserted  and  in  ruins  before  me,  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  Sultan's  express  command.  Hollow-eyed  beings, 
conidsting  merely  of  skin  and  bone,  glided  about  the  ru- 
ins of  their  sanctuaries,  sighing  for  lost  delights,  and  even 
despising  the  punch  which  their  present  sovereign  had  re- 
commended them  by  way  of  compensation. 

Through  some  uninteresting  divisions  of  the  town,  the 
road  led  from  the  Suleimanie  to  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  city,  where  the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  (called 
by  the  Turks  Jedicule)  stands  upon  the  brink  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora.  In  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  this  build- 
ing consisted  of  four  celebrated  towers,  called  the  Golden 
Gates,  through  which  the  triumphates  entered.  To  these 
Mahomet  the  Second  added  three  others,  whence  arose  the 
present  name.  Heaven,  however,  did  not  look  favourably 
upon  the  addition,  as  by  the  shock  of  a  severe  earthquake 
three  of  the  towers  were  cast  down,  so  that  the  original 
number  alone  is  now  left  standing. 

Several  of  the  Sultans  have  deposited  their  treasures 
here  in  security  5  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  hostile  powers,  being  probably  consid- 
ered as  hostages,  were  formerly  placed  here  in  security 
also.  With  the  exception  of  their  liberty,  these  ambassadors 
wanted  nothing;  they  were  treated  in  a  most  distinguished 
manner^  and  with  little  caution  or  suspicion,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  tend  to  prove.  The  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, M.  von  Bulgakow,  who,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
preceding  century,  was,  for  some  time,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Seven  Towers,  discovered  a  safe  and  clever  mode  of  re- 
ceiving intelligence  from  his  friends  on  the  exterior.  Hav- 
ing a  most  extraordinary  appetite  for  roast  pig,  his  agents 
endeavoured  by  frequently  sending  him  this  dish,  to  gratify 
his  wishes.    The  well  known  prejudice  of  the  Turks  against 
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pork  made  the  then  existing  Janisaries  pass  by  the  nie»- 
sen^era  with  rapidity,  without  bestowing  on  them  the  re- 
quisite inspection.  Had  they  but  known  that  the  etuffing 
of  the  little  animal  consisted  of  important  letters,  they  would 
not  probably  have  hesitated  as  to  his  dissection.  But,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  the  Turks  are  a  kindly  people, 
and  very  little  prone  to  suspicion.  "Allah  kerimP  they 
would  exclaim :  "  if  He  had  wished  that  the  correspondence 
should  be  discovered,  some  miracle  would  doubtiessly  have 
exposed  the  inside  of  the  pig  to  light  V^ 

A  high  wall  surrounds  the  castle,  which  now  consists  of 
two  courts.  In  the  first  are  the  dwelling-houses  of  several 
Turkish  officials  with  their  families,  near  the  guard-house 
of  the  military,  who  are  daily  relieved  after  the  European 
fashion.  In  the  second  stand  one  large  and  several  small 
houses,  which  formerly  constituted  the  above-named  pri- 
son, but  now,  I  believe,  they  are  unoccupied.  The  towers 
and  houses  are  covered  with  copper,  painted  blue,  which, 
with  the  green  of  the  trees  within  and  withoi]^  the  walls, 
forms  an  agreeable  contrast.  The  entrance  is  closed 
against  strangers ;  but  from  an  adjoining  churchyard,  a 
sight  loay  be  obtained  of  the  two  courts ;  and  from  the 
same  spot  the  view  extends  over  the  castle,  and  the  deep 
blue  sea  of  Marmora,  to  the  distant  Prince  Islands. 

We  continued  our  course  within  the  city  as  far  as  the 
gate  Navoli  Capu,  which  leads  to  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
where  a  caique  awaited  to  convey  us  along  the  shore, 
round  the  point  of  the  Seraglio,  back  to  the  haven  of  Top- 
hana.  There  is  a  paved  road  between  the  sea  and  ci^ 
walls,  which  are  about  twenty  paces  from  the  shore.  The 
waUs,  as  far  as  they  constitute  the  fortifications  of  ancient 
Byzantium,  are  of  granite,  the  separate  blocks  being  united 
by  a  mortar  which  time  has  hardened  into  stone.  What 
Mahomet  the  Second  and  his  successor  have  added  is 
rough  and  unfinished,  being  built  of  common  stone ;  but 
amongst  these  additions  unfortunately  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  marble  and  porphyry  pillars,  that  once 
helped  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  celebrated  city. 

The  following  short  extract  from  the  celebrated  winkel- 
man's  History  of  the  Arts  of  the  Ancients,  will  prove  the 
magnificence  that  was  formerly  bounded  by  the  shores  of 
the  two  seas: — 

^  In  Constantinople,  and  there  only,  some  relics  still  re^ 
mained  spared  afler  the  general  destruction  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  At  Constantinople,  even  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century,  stood  the  Pallas  of  the  isle  of  Lindus,  carved  by 
Bcyllus  and  Deposnus,  sculptors  of  the  time  of  Cyrus;  there 
existed  ^ere  cdso,  about  the  same  time,  that  wonder  of 
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art,  the  Ol3rmpian  Jupiter  of  Phidias ;  the  beaiitiM  Venus 
of  Cnidus,  from  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  5  Lysippus's  fa- 
mous group,  caUed  the  Statue  of  Opportunity,  and  a  Juno 
of  Samos,  by  the  same  sculptor.  All  these  were  probably 
destroyed  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  forces  under 
Baldwin  at  the  commencement  of  me  thirteenth  century, 
£>r  we  well  know  that  Uie  statues  of  bronze  were  then 
melted  down  and  coined  into  money." 

Thus  art  and  its  creations  moulder  and  are  destroyed ! 
But  nature,  ever  fresh,  still  blooms  and  flourishes  here  in 
all  her  luxuriance,  warmed  by  a  glowing  sun.  and  placidly 
smiling  at  the  boisterous  storms  of  time.  And  did  even 
Byzantium  lie  in  one  vast  pile  of  ruins,  two  seas  would  still 
water  here  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
compared  witii  the  commanding  situation  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  is  not  necesssury  to  sedc  a  spot  whence  this  imi)e- 
rial  city  and  its  vicinity  may  delight  the  ^e.  From  every 
point  a  thousand  charms  present  themselves.  To  an  an- 
cient heathen,  it  might  seem  as  if  nature  had  planted  a 
beautiful  garden  for  the  gods  around  this  extraordinary 
city.  Encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  it  fairly  en- 
chants the  intoxicated  gaze  of  the  traveller  with  the  innu- 
merable and  curious  lorms  of  its  golden  cupolas,  towers, 
minarets,  glittering  palaces,  and  variegated  houses,  fronted 
with  galleries  and  balconies.  If  the  eye  wanders  towards 
the  silvery  mirror  of  the  sea,  which  on  aU  sides  meets  it,  we 
fancy  we  can  perceive  a  magic  picture  rise  from  out  the 
waves.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  from  this  bewitching  pan- 
orama, for  we  feel  as  though  it  were  a  dream  that  would 
quickly  vanish.  And  yet  it  is  a  reality  too  beautiful  to  be 
imcLgined— so  indescribably  charming,  that  the  eye  might 
repose  almost  for  ever  on  it  without  fatigue. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 


Hie  Benclio— The  High  and  Sublime  Porte-— Reforms  in  Cbort-BdqueUe-  The 
Janifl»rlefl—Tlie  gates  of  Bliss— Tlie  Hall  of  Audience  «-The  Sultan^i  Throne— 
The  Saloon  of  noble  Garments— The  Treasures  of  the  Sultan  -The  Harem, 
or  House  of  Delight— Female  Barracks— Saloon  of  Visiters— The  Hyacinth  waA 
Tulip  Gardens— The  Tulip  FestivaL  ' 

That  portion  of  the  strand  which  winds  round  the  Serag- 
lio is  prohibited  to  strangers.  Here  silence  reigns,  unin- 
terrupted save  by  the  footsteps  or  call  of  the  sentries,  who 
pace  between  the  cannons  placed  upon  the  stone  parapet 
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From  &e  wall,  which  is  sarrounded  by  strong  towers  near 
to  each  other,  eight  gates  lead  to  the  sea,  which  are  only 
opened  to  the  Grand  Seignior  or  some  of  his  highest  dig- 
nitaries. Those  two  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
Seraglio,  which  face  the  harbour  and  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
are  about  a  league  long ;  the  third  side  lies  opposite  the 
Mosque  of  St  Sophia.  Towards  the  Propontis  stands  the 
harem  of  the  women,  a  lofty  and  imposing  building,  the 
windows  of  which  are  rendered  impervious  to  the  gaze  of 
strangers  by  Venetian  blinds. 

Although  the  encircling  wall  is  high,  a  great  portion  of 
the  Seraglio  may  be  seen,  as  its  structure  rises  upon  irreg- 
ular terraces.  Mosques  with  their  tall  minarets,  baths, 
palaces,  fountains  jutting  their  streams  into  the  air,  and 
kiosks — amongst  which,  especially,  the  splendid  Sepetds- 
cMler  and  Jalli -kiosks  may  be  distinguished — succeea  each 
other  without  any  regular  order;  the  whole  being  encom- 
passed by  gardens  planted  with  light  green  trees  and  dark 
cypresses^  through  which  the  gilded  crescent  may  be  seen 
to  glitter,  mdicating  the  traveller's  locality.  Splendour  and 
simplici^  are  here  combined,  and  the  stranger  is  unwil- 
ling to  tear  himself  from  this  unusual  scene,  as  it  con- 
stantly develops  fresh  attractions,  when  the  sun,  sinking 
behind  the  green  hills,  sheds  his  last  rays,  crimsoning 
therewith  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  sea.  The  silence  which 
then  reigns  throughout  thiscit}^  of  the  Seraglio  (inhabited 
by  six  thousand  human  beings)  is  broken  only  by  the  long 
resounding  tone  of  the  Imam,  as,  from  the  mmaret,  he 
summons  the  faithful  to  prayers ;  or  from  the  grove  may 
be  heard  the  nightingale's  soft  notes,  or  the  twang  of  a 
guitar  from  the  golden  prison  of  some  elegant  kiosk  vibra- 
ting over  the  smooth  sea. 

So  much  that  is  contradictory  has  been  said  of  the  Sul- 
tan's residence,  that  a  European  can  form  no  correct 
.  idea  of  it  I  will  here,  therefore,  state  what  I  partly  saw, 
and  partly  heard  from  well  informed  persons  on  the  spot 
The  Serai,  or  as  strangers  call  it,  the  Seraglio,  occupies  the 
extreme  point  of  Europe,  which  here  stretches  itself  like  a 
cape  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  as  if  it  were  extending  a 
hand  to  Asia.  It  is  the  spot  where  Byzantium  stood  on  its 
first  foundation.  The  name  Serai,  literallv  interpreted, 
means  palace,  whereas  Europeans  commonly  understand 
by  it  the  apartments  of  the  females,  thus  mistaking  a  part 
for  the  whole :— not  only  the  Sultan,  but  every  Turkish 
grandee,  has  his  Serai,  in  which  the  harem,  (or  apartments 
of  the  females)  is  included.  It  struck  me  as  remarkable 
that,  at  St  Petersburgh,  the  buildings  in  courtyards  which 
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are  used  as  carriage  and  wood  houses,  are  called  Serai, 
and  thus  this  august  name  is  not  a  little  desecrated. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  "High  and  Sublime 
Porte."    It  is  the  central  point  of  the  entire  Osmanlee  Gov- 
ernment— the  focus  from  which  the  rays  of  the  sparkling 
sun  (the  familiar  epithet  of  the  Sultan)  are  distributed  over 
the  Empire  of  the  Moslems.    The  building  of  the  Porte  took 
place  in  the  year  1467,  during  the  reign  of  Mahomet  the 
Second.    Besides  the  descripdon  already  given  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  first  court,  we  have  still  to  notice  the  little 
Porte  on  the  right  side,  which  leads  to  an  open  space  with- 
in the  enclosure  of  the  Seraglio,  and  is  called  Galchane — 
being  the  spot  where  the  imperial  pages  practise  their  gym- 
nastic exercises.   Nothing  now  remains  of  the  silver  statue 
of  Eudoxia,  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  which 
stood  upon  a  porphyry  column  in  the  first  court  of  that 
monarch's  palace.    Some  years  ago,  when  the  tomb  of  the 
Holy  Nepomuk,  supported  by  four  large  silver  angels,  was 
shown  to  me  in  the  church  upon  the  Hradschen  at  Prague, 
the  custodier,  a  jesting  fellow,  informed  me  that  formerly 
there  were  Jive  such  angels,  but  that  one  had  been  removed 
to  the  mint  at  Vienna.    Perhaps  the  silver  Eudoxia  has  re- 
ceived a  similar  transmission  to  the  mint  at  Constantinoiile. 
In  noticing  the  second  gate,  and  the  interior  of  the  second 
court,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that,  beneath  the  long 
arched  gate^  there  is  a  door  leading  to  the  apartments  of 
one  of  the  most  important  ministers  of  justice  in  the  Sera- 
glio, namely,  the  executioner — who,  under  this  gateway, 
usually  performs  his  office.  Until  the  period  when  the  pres- 
ent Sultan  commenced  his  reforms— owing  to  which  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  have  been  treated  with 
more  consideration — ^they  were  obliged,  on  going  to  an  au- 
dience in  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio,  not  only  to  alight 
from  their  horses  at  Orta  Eapu,  which  is  still  the  case,  but 
to  wait  for  half  an  hpur,  seated  upon  the  wooden  bench  of 
the  guards,  close  to  the  door  of  the  executioner,  until  it 
pleased  the  Sultan  to  admit  them  into  his  presence ;  a  for- 
mality which  much  annoyed  many  of  these  diplomatists, 
and  is  now  removed. 

Through  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  saloon  of  the 
divan,  the  reader  has  already  followed  me;  and  on  the 
right  there  is  an  avenue  of  trees  leading  to  a  long  building, 
wherein  no  less  than  nine  cooks  are  employed  for  the  use 
of  the  Sultan^  his  ladies,  and  some  of  the  superior  officials 
of  the  Seragho.  There  are  likewise  dining-rooms,  and  a 
laboratory  where  the  sherbet  is  prepared.  In  front  of  the 
kitchens  is  a  place  where  the  Janisaries,  in  proof  of  being 
satisfied  with  the  government,  used  to  attack  the  dishes  of 
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pilaa  (rice.)  The  more  contented  they  were,  the  more  they 
devoured ;  and  the  fuller  the  stomachs  of  these  soldiers 
were  crammed,  the  more  smiling  was  the  countenance  of 
the  Sultan — as  he  then  felt  convinced  that  his  throne  did 
not  totter,  and  that  his  head  was  firmly  fixed  upon  his 
shoulders. 

Along  the  central  avenue  is  a  road  to  the  Gates  of  Bliss. 
(BabiseaditJ^  at  which  both  black  and  white  eunuchs  stand 
on  guard.  Through  this  blessed  entrance,  the  sides  where- 
of are  hung  with  golden  swords,  shields,  and  brocade,  the 
ambassadors  are  conducted  to  the  hall  of  audience ;  and 
many  travellers  have  already  described  under  what  humil- 
iating ceremonies  and  excessive  genuflexions  this  audience 
takes  place. 

The  throne  of  the  Sultan,  glittering  with  Jewels  and  gold, 
does  not  stand  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  hall  of  au- 
dience, but  on  one  side  of  that  apartment,  which  is  lighted 
only  by  a  single  window,  admitting  no  more  light  than 
sufficient  to  increase  its  oriUiancy;  and  softer  than  the 
murmur  of  the  fountains  which  play  before  the  window, 
are  the  words  which  are  exchanged  during  the  audience. . 
This  is  the  last  point  on  this  .side,  to  which  Europeans  are 
permitted  to  advance.  The  remainder  of  the  Seraglio  re- 
sembles the  interior  of  Africa,  in  so  far  as  its  being,  gene- 
rally speaking,  known  only  to  the  inhabitants.  Neverthe- 
less, intelligence  from  the  very  interior  of  the  Sultan's  seat, 
has  reached  the  ears  of  unbelievers,  through  the  works  of 
certain  historians  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  from  which  we 
learn,  that  in  the  third  or  innermost  court  of  the  Seraglio, 
are  the  several  apartments  of  the  Padischah  and  his  court 
with  the  library,  mosques,  fountains,  baths,  and  kiosks,  and 
the  Harem,  properly  so  called ;  and  contiguous  to  this  wo- 
man's prison,  is  another,  called  Schimsherlik,  wherein  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  confined  until  they  respectively 
ascend  the  throne. 

The  most  celebrated  apartment  of  the  Sultan,  and  to 
which  a  silver  door  leads,  is  the  Cheraki  sherife  Adasi,  (the 
saloon  of  noble  garment)  In  it  are  found  the  costly  relics 
of  the  Prophet's  mantle,  ensign,  staff,  sword,  and  bow,  as 
weU  as  shields  and  swords  ofnis  companions  in  arms.  In 
reverence  for  the  contents  of  this  saloon,  Sultan  Mahomet 
the  First  embellished  it  at  an  expense  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats,  and  it  consequently  glitters  with  a  perfect  re- 
ftilgence  of  gold  and  silver.  The  mantle,  composed  simply 
of  Dght  black  woollen  stuff,  is  somewhat  less  valuable  than 
the  silver  chest  wherein  it  is  preserved,  which  weighs  no 
less  than  seventy-eight  thousand  drachms.  We  cannot 
long  doubt  which  would  be  the  curiosity  most  esteemea  oy 
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a  ChristiaiL  were  the  choice  left  to  him.  Some  learned  in- 
quirers maintain,  tiiat  these  Mahomedan  relics  were  ori- 
ginally Christian,  and  that  the  mantle  of  the  Prophet  had 
previously  been  the  raiment  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  flag, 
identically  the  san^e  which  Constantino  received  direct 
from  heaven  with  these  words  upon  it— "By  this  sign  wilt 
thou  conquer ;"  whereas,  the  inscription  now  is  "  Allah  il 
Allah,  Q  Mahomet  resOl  iUah,"  {Qoa  is  God,  and  Mahomet 
his  Prophet;)  whilst  with  the  staff  of  Mahomet,  Moses  is 
affirmed  to  nave  already  performed  his  miracles  in  the 
desert  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  credit  as  much  of  these 
things  as  he  pleases. 

I  shall  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  building  Chasner,  which 
lies  also  in  this  court,  and  contains,  in  four  vaults,  the  pri- 
vate treasures  of  the  Sultan;  for  in  these  miserable  times 
it  would  but  excite  envious  feelings. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  ^Gates  of  Bliss,"  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  two  chiefs  of  black  and  white  eunuchs,  the 
first  of  whom  is  called  the  Aga  of  the  House ;  the  other,  the 
Aga  of  the  Gate  of  Bliss,  which  name  sounds  somewhat 
ironically  with  reference  to  its  bearer.  With  more  truth, 
the  harem  itself  is  denominated,  "Dari  seadet,"  (the  House 
of  DeUght)  Of  Christians,  physicians  alone  have  pene- 
trated thus  far,  and  satisfied  have  they  returned,  only  in- 
deed with  regard  to  their  purses ;  the  Sultan  on  that  point 
not  allowing  nimself  to  be  called  a  niggard.  This(Dari 
seadet)  forms  the  winter  dwelling  of  the  women ;  for  in 
spring  and  autumn  they  occupy  another  building  in  the 
vicinity,  and  close  to  the  sea-side,  (Top  Kapu,  or  Cannon 

§ate.)  The  court  gardener,  (an  Austrian,)  has  procured 
le  introduction  of  several  Kuropeans  into  the  Top  Kapu, 
and  thus  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
building;  but  this  only  during  the. winter  or  summer  months, 
consequently,  not  at  a  time  when  tiie  true  flowers  of  the 
harem  were  blooming  there  in  all  their  loveliness. 

Close  to  this  latter  edifice,  is  liie  Eriwan-kiosk,  the  high- 
est in  Constantinople,  which  the  traveller  views  with  eager 
eyes,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  whilst  he  himself  is  be- 
ing scrutinized  by  the  beautiful  peepers  of  the  women  who 
are  inhabitants  of  it — It  is  a  pity  that  no  telescope  has  yet 
been  invented,  witii  which  one  could  look  from  Pera  through 
the  thick  blinds,  into  the  sanctuary  of  this  kiosk.  Attach- 
ed to  this  new  portion  of  the  Seradio,  and  lying  next  the 
sea,  are  the  small  apartments,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  the 
Sultaness  Walidi,  (Sultaness  mother,)  built  by  Mahomet 
the  First 

In  an  upper  story  of  the  palace  is  the  saloon  of  the 
throne,  for  the  reception  of  company,  with  the  suite  of 
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State  apartments  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  new  mar- 
ble kiosk.  We  will  here  dve  a  full  description  of  the  sa- 
loon of  visiters,  which  is  aivided  in  the  mid<Ue  by  steps 
and  a  golden  balustrade,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  and  thus  separating  the  half  into  i^  superior  and  an 
inferior  portion.  In  the  lower  one  beautiml  slaves  go 
through  uieir  various  dances,  which  the  Sultan  views  from 
the  upper  part,  where  perhaps  he  occasionally  conceals 
himself  with  some  favourite  behind  the  curtains  of  the  lat- 
tice. Besides  this,  the  whole  of  the  apartment  is  lined  with 
mirrors  which  reflect  in  every  direction  the  elegant  forms 
and  movements  of  the  dancers.  Perhaps  these  dances 
could  not  be  adopted  in  the  ballet  of  European  theatres — 
although  we  have  seen,  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  in  the  Revolt  of 
the  Harem,  female  dancers,  splashing  in  real  water,  and, 
clothed  in  nesh-coloured  elastic  dresses,  presenting  the  very 
semblance  of  unsophisticated  nature. 

The  marble  kiosk,  rating  upon  twelve  pillars  of  beauti- 
ful green  marble,  exhibits  itself  in  all  its  ma^ificence  when 
viewed  flrom  the  sea ;  from  its  interior,  which  is  decorated 
with  the  most  costly  furniture,  it  commands  a  grand  view 
of  that  terrestial  paradise — the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  harem  comprise  a  sa- 
loon three  hundred  feet  long  and  forty-flve  feet  broad,  lon- 
gitudinally divided  by  variegated  partitions  in  which  the 
women  keep  the  articles  of  their  toilet    There  are  sofas 

{)laced  between  the  windows,  in  each  division  of  the  sa- 
oon,  on  which  the  favourite  slaves  of  the  Siiltan,  who  be- 
come so  from  their  beauty  alone,  repose.    The  whole  re- 
sembles a  kind  of  female  barrack,  the  inmates  of  which 
are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  lovely  women ;  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  a  number  the  sofas  are  adapted* 
The  interior  space  of  this  part  of  the  Seraglio,  which  is 
enclosed  by  buildings,  is  planted  with  cypresses,  and  tulip 
and  hyacinth  beds,  whence  it  is  distinguished  into  the  Cy-^ 
press.  Tulip,  and  Hyacinth  gardens.    The  second  is  oma-' 
mented  wi&  terraces,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  basin  of  ^wa- 
ter.  surrounded  by  marble  balustrades.    Here  the  feast  6f 
tulips  is  celebrated,  which  consists  of  the  dances  and  gam- 
bols of  beautiful  Odalik  slaves,  who,  as  they  glide  through 
the  mazes  of  flowers,  must  render  the  scene  truly  enchant- 
ing.   The  usual  abode  of  the  Sultan  is  contiguous  to  the 
garden  of  hyacinths,  in  the  anterior  apartment  of  which 
Siere  is  a  collection  of  valuable  articles  of  virtu.    In  the 
principal  state  apartment,  (the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  golden  arras,  studded  with  brilliants^)  three  golden 
cages  hang  from  the  ceiling,  in  which  artificial  singing- 
biSs  are  sliced ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  very  large  tandour 
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(stove)  richly  gilt  and  surrounded  by  costly  divans.  Over 
the  door  leading  to  the  baths,  is  the  following  inscription, 
which  affords  some  testimony  of  the  religious  feeling  of 
tiie  Turks  :— 

In  Ck)d  aloae  is  mj  confidenoe : 
He  CMdy  preaenrea  me  in  my  dotnge. 

Amongst  the  numerous  objects  of  attraction,  there  is 
another  garden  besides  those  already  described^  which 
descends  by  terraces  and  steps  to  the  sea.  Here  also  are 
sparkling  fountains  and  kiosks ;  from  one  of  the  latter  (a 
beautifm  round  building,  decorated  without  had  within  m 
the  most  tasteful  manner)  an  extensive  view  is  enjoyed 
over  both  sea  and  land. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Hie  Watchmen  of  Con8tandnople.~Gc»ilIaffradon  of  the  City  in  1633.— The  Sul- 
tan'a  Preaence  at  FIrea.— Redreaa  of  Onevancea-^Meana  of  reacuing  Gooda 
fipom  Fire.— Vowa  of  the  Derriaea.— The  Mewlewlana.— Singolar  Ceremoniea. 
—The  Pent  Ladiea.— The  Tiukdar.— The  Nobility  of  Fera.— The  SuUan  and  the 
&irItaUan. 

During  my  first  stay  in  Constantinople,  the  watchmen  of 
the  niffht  frequently  disturbed  me  with  their  customary  sig- 
nal, which  consists  in  striking  forcibly  upon  the  pavement 
with  large  sticks  tipped  with  iron.  This  as  effectually 
chased  from  me  the  God  of  Dreams  as  our  German  watch- 
men often  do  with  their  shrill  voices.  One  night,  fatigued 
by  my  day's  excursion,  I  had  sunk  into  slumber,  when 
these  gentry  aroused  me  with  that  most  terrific  cry,  (Ian- 
gin  war  I)  Fire,  fire  I  From  my  own  window,  which  look- 
ed upon  the  long  street  I  saw  moving  masses  of  people, 
but.no  appearance  of  names,  which  somewhat  tranquil- 
lized my  fears.  It  is  scarcely  two  years  since  the  whole 
of  Pera  (with  the  exception  of  some  churches  and  the 
palace  or  the  Austrian  embassy)  was  burnt  down;  and 
although  I  was  anxious  to  see  all  the  curiosities  of  Con- 
stantinople, yet  a  fire  in  my  vicinity  would  have  been  any 
4bing  but  a^eable.  From  the  windows  of  the  saloon, 
however,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  harbour  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  fire  (which  had  broken  out  in  the  Fanar) 
could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  night  was  intensely  dark, 
and  the  flames  (reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water) 
wrapt  the  city  in  one  immense  blaze  of  light— thus  forming 
an  interesting,  though  an  awfiil  spectacle. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  wiUin^y  have  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  the  fire  was,  but  prudence  restrained  me  from 
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venturing  so  far  from  my  hotel,  without  a  guard,  into  the 
midst  or  a  crowd  of  infidels.  I  therefore  continued  to  sit 
at  the  window,  at  a  respectful  distance,  with  my  pipe  in 
my  mouth,  contemplating  the  scene  before  me.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  the  unnatural  glare  had  vanished,  and  Con- 
stantinople wasr  some  few  houses  the  poorer.  The  whole 
was  a  tnfle,  in  fact,  compared  to  the  conflagration  of  1633, 
when  seventy  thousand  houses  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
That  fire  may  easily  commit  such  devastation  in  Con- 
stantinople is  no  wonder,  since  the  buildings  consist  chiefly 
of  wood ;  moreover  the  inhabitants,  always  referring  to 
their  belief  in  fatality,  and  ejaculating  "Allan  kerim !"  (God 
is  merciful,)  sufler  the  mischief  to  spread  in  every  durec- 
tion,  without  making  any  eflbrt  to  stay  its  progress.  Repe- 
tition of  the  above  words  suffices  to  console  the  Turks, 
vho,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  stand  coolly  and 
tranquilly  looking  on.  This  is  indeed  a  fatal  instance  of 
superstition.  Wnen  extensive  fires  break  out,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Sultan  to  be  in  person  on  the  spot,  since  to  him 
is  ascribed  the  power  of  being  able  by  magic  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  raging  element.  This  magic,  however,  simply  con- 
sists in  the  Grand  Seignior  going  into  some  house  in  the 
vicinity,  and  when,  under  tlie  pretext  of  protecting  his  sa- 
cred person,  his  suite  cause  the  houses  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  conflagration,  to  be  pulled  down — when, 
generally,  the  fire,  being  deprived  of  fuel,  ceases  to  spread 
nirther.  Besides,  it  is  only  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Sultan,  that  the  firemen  with  the  engmes  assemble,  in 
expectation  of  the  present  which  he  always  gives  on  these 
occasions.  Until  they  see  the  money,  they  find  "Allah 
kerim"  most  convenient  and  do  nothing. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  inform  the  reader,  that  upon  such 
occasions  the  Sultan  is  obliged  to  hear  complaints  against 
the  oppressions  of  his  officials,  and  even  of  himself  If  the 
government  have  given  cause  of  umbrage,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  populace  set  fire  to  a  spot,  in  order  that 
they  may  uninterruptedly  speak  with  the  Sultan.  The 
orators  on  these  occasions  are  generally  women;  and 
their  speech  is  so  convincing,  that  the  Sultan  willingly  prom- 
ises them  redress,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  their  clam- 
ouk's.  They  have  also  an  original  mode  of  clearing  off 
the  spot  those  things  saved  from  the  fire.  Carts  are  never 
thought  of  in  these  narrow  streets,  but  every  thins  is  car- 
ried away  upon  long  poles  by  the  chamels — ^thus  tney  call 
their  porters,  who  form  here  a  distinct  class.  From  six  to 
twelve  porters  are  oflen  required,  who  convey  away  a 
great  number  of  things,  and  are  all  tied  together  by  a  rope, 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  shall  escape  with  any  pU- 
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fered  article.  Upon  the  back  of  each  of  these  men  is  ftst- 
ened  a  staffed  pillow ;  and  although  to  appearance  they 
look  any  thing  but  strong,  it  is  almost  incredible  what  im- 
mense weights  one  of  them  is  able  to  convey.  I  once  saw 
a  chamel  loaded  with  a  bale  that  elsewhere  would  have  re- 
quired at  least  four  men  to  remove. 

Islamism,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  has  iti 
religious  orders,  which  enjoin  certain- vows :  the  number 
of  these  extends  to  thirty-three,  some  of  which  are  indeed 
very  original — for  instanceL  there  is  a  class  of  Dervises 
who  live  upon  trees,  from  wnence  they  never  descend.  But 
the  neighbouring  people  venerate  them  as  saints,  and  fiir- 
nish  abundance  of  provisions  and  other,  necessaries  to 
them.  There  is  another  order  of  Dervises,  who  inflict 
torture  on  their  bodies,  and  support  themselves  by  conjur- 
ing tricks  at  large  festivals  given  by  the  Sultan,  or  other 
high  dignitaries.  One  of  my  acquaintances,  who  had  the 
opportunity,  at  a  banquet  of  the  Reis  Effendi,  of  witness- 
ing a  scene  of  this  kind,  told  me  that  one  Dervish  passed 
larffe  needles  through  his  cheeks  and  tongue,  whilst  others 
laid  down  upon  naked  swords,  and  permitted  two  persons 
to  trample  upon  their  backs ;  the  feat  of  putting  red  hot 
iron  in  the  mouth  is  less  singular. 

The  sect  of  dancing  Dervises,  called  Mewlewys,  1  have 
myself  visited  during  their  religious  exercises,  which  they 
publicly  practise  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  noon, 
from  one  to  two  o'clock,  in  the  chapel,  Dewa  Khan6,  not 
far  from  the  palace  of  the  Russian  embassy,  where  any 
Frank  has  free  admittance.  This  chapel  is  round  in  the 
middle :  there  is  also  another  circle  surrounded  by  a  bal- 
ustrade, on  the  outside  of  which,  the  populace  repeat  their 
prayer — namatz.  In  the  inner  circle,  the  Dervises  collect, 
clothed  in  long  woollen  dark  raiment,  and  wearing  on  their 
heads  a  high  sharp-pointed  cap,  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  which  is  called  Kulah.  There  may  be  seen  among 
them  beautiful  but  uniformly  pale  countenances,  whereup- 
on is  expressed  a  wild  enthusiasm.  At  first,  a  short  ser- 
mon is  preached  by  a  Sheikh,  which  is  followed  by  a  melo- 
dious song  from  the  Dervises,  accompanied  by  flutes. 
They  then  move  in  couples  round  the  circle,  with  their 
heads  bent  to  the  ground,  under  the  guidance  of  two  lead- 
ers, whose  high  kulah  is  wound  round  with  a  white  band 
as  a  mark  of  dignity.  They  all  turn  three  times  round, 
whilst  the  two  leaders  squat  down  in  the  Turkish  fashion  in 
that  part  of  the  chapel  nearest  to  Mecca.  Now  begins  their 
singular  dance;  the  Dervises  casting  away  their  outer 
robes,  stand  up  in  broad  dark-^een  garments  reaching  to 
the  knees.    One  of  them  stepping  forth  with  closed  eyes, 
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and  mreadinghis  arms  out,  turns  upon  his  ri^t  knee  with 
rapidity ;  a  second  then  performs  the  same  evolution,  and 
then  o&ers,  until  the  whole  company  are  twirled  round  like 
a  set  of  mad  people.  During  this  motion,  the  air  spreading 
oat  tiieir  gowns  gives  them  a  most  ludicrous  appearance. 
These  circumvolutions  last  about  ten  minutes,  when  sud- 
denly the  whole  choir  stand  still  and  firm,  wiuiout  giddi- 
ness, and  cast  themselves  to  the  earth,  their  faces  turned 
towards  Mecca :  thus  repeating  a  short  prayer,  they  then 
all  spring  up  again,  revolving  in  like  manner.  One  leader, 
during  the  ceremony,  goes  round  to  see  if  the  gentlemen 
all  twist  upon  the  right  heel  and  upon  one  spot  Whoever 
diverges  herefrom,  receives  for  his  neglect  a  severe  reproof 
At  last,  all  the  Dervises  kiss  the  hands  of  theur  leaders,  and 
march  quietly  towards  their  beautiful  cloister  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  chapel.  It  is  wrong,  perhaps,  to  laugh  at  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  others,  but  the  sight  orthis  turning 
and  twisting  is  so  comical  that  I  could  not  possibly  suppress 
a  smile. . 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  descendants  of  the  Geno- 
ese, are  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Hence,  a  great  number  of 
Monks,  of  different  orders,  have  accumulated  there  in  sev- 
eral monasteries ;  and  when  one  sees  the  streets  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  idling  Franciscans.  Ca{)uchins.dbc.,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  one's  self  to  be  in  tne  capital  or  the  unbeliev- 
tT9.  The  peal  of  bells  for  the  several  cloisters  and  churches 
continues  almost  all  day  long;  and  if  we  are  to  Judge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  from  their  re^lar  attendance  at 
church,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  consider  them  pious,  al- 
though I  saw  the  confessional  always  filled  with  repentant 
sinners,  and  especially  of  the  female  sex. 

The  costume  of  the  ladies  of  Pera  is  copied  from  that  of 
the  French ;  yet  the  immense  head-dress,  a  sort  of  turban 
or  hat,  which  they  all  wear,  and  the  pantaloons  which  in- 
quisitively peep  forth  beneath  their  gowns,  are  after  the 
rashion  of  the  East.  The  constant  filthiness  of  the  streets 
of  Pera  compels  the  ladies  to  cover  their  pretty  feet  with  a 
species  of  calosh,  in  which  two  six-inch  stilts  are  placed, 
one  at  the  heel  the  other  at  the  toe,  which  necessarily  im- 
pede their  walking,  and  oblige  us  to  be  more  indulgent  to- 
wards the  charming  pedestrians  should  they  fall.  Over  the 
stone  pavement  of  the  churches,  the  ladies  pass  along  with 
these  noisy  shoes  to  their  seats,  where  they  throw  from 
them  their  cumbrous  feet-protectors,  and  springing  upon  a 
high  narrow  bench,  with  pious  downcast  looks  listen  to  mass. 

The  languages,  customs,  and  manners  of  almost  all  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  observable  in  Pera.  The  stranger  first 
remarks  this  in  the  number  of  tongues,  which  here,  as  at 
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the  building  of  Babel,  are  spoken.    These  are  easily  and 

quickly  learnt  bv  the  Franks  who  have  long  resided  bere. 
There  are  amiable  females,  who  may  be  wooed  in  Italian, 
French,  English,  Turkish,  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian,  or' 
Arabic.  French  and  Italian,  are,  however,  the  languages 
usually  spoken  in  the  higher  circles,  which  being  compo- 
sed of  a  great  many  diplomatists,  and  of  the  aristocratical 
inhabitants  of  Pera,  are  as  fascinating  and  agreeable  as  in 
any  other  city  in  Europe.  Dancing  is  passionately  foDow- 
ed,  and  the  carnival  oners  in  this  respect  the  greatest  treat 
I^  among  the  natives  of  Pera,  that  wit  is  wanting  by  which 
the  ladies  of  the  families  of  the  ambassadors  are  distin- 
guished, they  certainly  cultivate  the  art  of  making  love 
more  than  iDey  do  any  other  art  or  science,  and  the  chro- 
nique  scandaleuse  is  on  this  topic  by  no  means  silent  A 
chief  part  in  this  amusement  is  played  by  the  Tandurf 
which  IS  here  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  stove  and  fire- 
place. This  consists  of  a  table  covered  with  a  rich  carpet, 
which  reaches  to  the  floor,  and  under  which  stands  a  pe- 
culiarly constructed  basin  filled  with  hot  coals.  This  Tan- 
dur  is  generally  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room  before  a 
sofa  upon  which  the  company  recline,  and  drawing  up  the 
carpet  to  the  neck,  the  heat  from  the  basin  is  difiused 
throughout  the  body. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pera  are  very  proud  of  their  Greno- 
ese  nobility,  and  many  names  figure  here  of  once  celebra- 
ted Italian  ramilies.  Indeed,  the  majority  are  poor  enough, 
whence  they  take  infinite  trouble  to  be  appointed  dragomen 
or  interpreters  to  some  embassy  or  another.  These  offices 
are  more  important  than  might  at  first  sight  be  thought,  as 
the  Ambassador,  in  his  transactions  with  the  Porte,  is  obli- 
ged wholly  to  depend  upon  them.  Their  consciences  are 
not  usually  the  most  delicate,  but,  in  fact,  let  on  hire  to  the 
best  bidders.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  Ambassador, 
in  paying  the  salary,  must  outrival  the  Porte,  in  order  to 
have  the  gentleman  wholly  to  himself,  and  not  for  and 
against  him  at  the  same  time,  as  has  more  than  once  hap- 

gened.  Other  nobles  of  Pera,  who  have  not  succeeded  in 
ecoming  dragomen,  are  satisfied  with  being  each  the  comr 
missioner  of  an  Ambassador  for  every  description  of  busi- 
ness ;  so  that  the  Si^or  to-day  is  running  about  to  pur- 
chase ten  pounds  ofwax  candles  for  a  fete,  and  to-morrow, 
he  sneaks  into  this  or  that  high  dignitary  of  the  Porte,  as 
political  under-agent,  to  spy  out  something  advantageous 
for  his  master. 

The  present  Sultan,  who  has  made  so  many  innovations, 
frequently  repairs  to  Pera,  principally  to  visit  the  eldest  of 
the  diplomatic  body,  the  Danish  Ambassador,    M.  Von. 
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Htfbsdh,  whose  father,  and  I  believe  his  grandfather,  was 
Charge  d'Afiaires  at  the  Porte.  He  himself  was  bom  at 
Pera,  and  was  never  absent  from  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
ms.  Thus  the  Bultan  considers  M.  Yon  Habsch  as  one  of 
his  own  faithful  Constantinopolitans,  independent  of  his 
diplomatic  functions ;  and  as  far  as  Turkish  etiquette  will 
admit,  is  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him.  The  sister,  as 
well  as  the  two  daughters  of  the  Ambassador,  are  very  mu- 
sical ;  the  Sultan  a  great  lover  of  music ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  he  protracts  his  visits  for  hours.  The  ladies,  also  born 
here,  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
and — as  I  was  assured  by  an  ear-witness— the  conversa- 
tion on  both  sides  is  not  deficient  in  esprit. 

During  one  of  these  visits  to  Persu  the  Sultan  saw  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tolomei,  proprietor  or  the  Hotel  d'Europe, 
in  which  I  lodged.  This  voung  lady,  who  possesses  beau- 
hr  of  the  first  orderJnthralled  the  Grand  Seignior  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  onered  the  father  enormous  sums,  if  he 
would  allow  his  daughter  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the 
harem.  Both  father  and  diaughter,  resolute  Christians,  de- 
cisively rejected  these  advances,  and  the  latter  at  last  left 
for  Leghorn,  where  she  is  now  said  to  remain.  The  Sultan, 
who  really  loved  the  maiden,  is  reported  to  have  sunk  for 
some  time  into  a  species  of  melancholy,  in  consequence  of 
his  unsuccessful  wooing,  (to  hiixi  so  novel. a  thing,)  and  al- 
though he  doubtless  liad  the  power  to  carry  off  the  beauty 
by  force,  he  was  yet  hi^mmded  enough  to  despise  this 
means,  nor  has  the  father  ever  been  exposed  to  the  revenge 
of  an  ofifended  lover. 
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Re^glooB  Toleration  of  the  Tark»— The  Oreek  Metropolitan  Church— llie  SaQ< 
day  of  the  Tarka--Orand  Procession  of  the  Saltan  to  the  Mosoue— Oriental 
Bath»— The  Barber»— Painfol  method  of  Shavinf— Sioiralar  Bqaipafes  of  die 
Ladie»— The  Langoage  of  Flowers— Intrigues— Funeral  Ceremonies. 

The  Christians  cannot  at  present  complain  of  a  want  of 
toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  since,  as  has  been  al- 
I  ready  remarked,  a  mass  of  Christian  monks  reside  in  Pera 
I  quite  undisturbed.  In  the  long  street,  there  are  three  Cath- 
olic churches,  among  which,  that  of  St.  Maria  is  distin- 
guished by  its  splendour.  Bven  the  bells  (which  was 
not  formerly  allowed)  sound  loudly  and  shrill,  calling  the 
faithful  Christians  to  prayer.  The  only  restriction  is,  that 
the  churches  must  not  be  built  facing  the  street    They  are 
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•n  entered  through  a  conrtjrard— and,  Pera  being  as  it 
were  built  in  terraces,  by  descending  flights  of  marble 
steps.  The  singing  in  these  churches  is  not  agreeable :  it 
is  as  if  the  Cathofics  had  i^k^  a. pattern  from  the  ear- 
rending  nasal  screechjng^fbr  it  dddMiot^be  called  singing 
»-of  the  Greeks. 

Upon  a  visit  of  business,  which  carried  me  to  Fanar,  I 
entered  the  Qreek  Metropolitan  church  which  is  seated 
tiiere;  it  is  an  old  dismal-looking  building,  which  presents 
little  that  is  estimable,  either  in  its  interior  or  exterior  ar- 
chitecture. There  is  exhibited  here,  as  a  very  revered 
relic,  a  piece  of  a  pillar  of  verde  arUico^  upon  which,  it  is 
said,  Christ  was  whipped.  The  two  other  corresponding 
pieces  are  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  To  what  samts,  two 
skulls,  nailed  up  with  tin  nails,  belon^d,  I  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  ascertain— ^is  kind  ot  ornament  being  of 
but  little  interest  to  me.  What  chieflv  attracted  my  notice 
in  this  church  was,  some  beautiful  Madonna  heads  in  mo- 
saic— according  to  all  appearance  a  very  ancient  piece  of 
art  Opposite. the  archieiH9copaltiiroiie,-aretbechfidrsof 
the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  He  who  may 
be  interested  about  those  principalities,  may  be  referred 
to  the  so-called  "  Wallachian  palace — Vlah  Serai,''  a  large 
but  rather  clumsy  building,  not  far  from  the  cathedral. 

As  it  would  be  Friday — ^the  Sunday  of  the  Turks — ^I  re- 
solved to  take  boat  next  day  across  to  Constantinople, 
that  I  might  see  the  Sultan,  face  to  face,  on  his  way  to  the 
mosque.    He  every  Friday  visits  a  different  mosqua^  either ... 
in  Constantinople  or  the  suburbs;  where  he  woum^o  on' ' 
this  occasion,  f  did  not  know,  and  I  therefore  went  myself 
to  a  coffee-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Porte,  whence  I 
could  conveniently  make  my  observations.   It  was  all  ani- 
mation around  the  Seraglio ;  the  black  and  white  eunuchs, 
bostandschi's,  court-omcials,  and   the  regular  military, 
were  in  motion.    The  latter  formed  a  chain  from  the  gate 
of  the  Seradio,  to  the  chosen  mosque ;  at  some  disttuice 
from  each  other,  military  bands  were  placed. 

At  last,  about  eleven,  the  procession  approached.  It 
was  commenced  by  a  species  of  court-jesters,  in  fantas- 
tic costume,  appropriate  to  no  country  under  the  sun  $  on 
different  parts  of  meir  dress,  and  on  the  short  staff  which 
swung  in  their  hands,  were  small  tinkling  bells.  When 
the  procession  passed  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  the  impe- 
rial band  played  a  march  of  Donizetti,  which  is  known 
and  admired  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  by  the  name 
of  the  '<  Sultan's  march."  To  enumerate  masters  and 
slaves  among  the  suite,  would  be  a  long  and  fruitless  task, 
especiaUy  as  Turkish  titles  are  still  more  variously  com> 
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jyoBBded  flian  German  ones.  I  only  know  that  the  Impe- 
rial cooks  (Balladschi)  followed  the  fools  with  high,  brown 
pointed  caps ;  then  came  the  Kislar  Aga  on  horsebaidc— 
the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs — ^who  was  followed  by  his 
comrades,  both  black  and  white,  all  resembling  their  chiel^ 
whose  acquaintance!  had  had  the  honour  of  making  some 
time  before  in  the  Seraglio.  I  also  observed  the  Qrand 
Vizier,  then  the  Reis  Efiendi  (Minister  of  foreign  affairs,) 
and  the  other  Grandees  of  the  £mpire.  At  last  the  Sultan 
hhnself  appeared,  upon  a  splendid  white  Arabian  horse. 
He  has  a  nne  expressive  head,  with  a  thick  beard  descend- 
ing to  the  breast,  which  beard,  sacrificing  to  vanity,  he 
has  had  stained  to  a  Jet  black  colour,  in  order  to  curive 
away  all  signs  of  the  snow  of  approaching  winter.  His 
coBtome  consists  of  a  blue  hussar  jacket  with  golden  tas* 
aels  and  lace,  tight  blue  pantaloons  also  decorated  with 
gold,  and  descending  into  short  black  boots,  whereto  small 
spturs  were  attached.  By  his  side  he  had  a  costly  cimeter, 
and  the  simple  red  fez  with  a  blue  tassel  was  on  his  head. 
A  dark,  violet  carbonari  cloak  was  thrown  lightly  over  his 
shoulder,  in  consequence  of  the  dismal  rainy  weather,  but 
80  placed  that  the  dress  was  but  slightly  concealed.  A 
long  suite  of  pages  and  court  domestics,  among  whom 
were  recognised  the  never-failing  pipe-bearers,  dbc.,  closed 
the  procession. 

The  Sultan  greeted  the  people  on  each  side  courteously. 
hot  his  nods  were  more  friendly  and  familiar,  as  he  passed 
the  small  knot  of  Russian  officers  amongst  whom  I  stood. 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  we  proceeded  further  into  the 
pity,  to  be  present  at  a  still  more  remarkable  scene,  which 
is  generally  connected  with  the  return  from  the  mosque. 
u^  a  warehouse,  that  transversely  crosses  the  end  of  a  long 
street,  the  Sultan  sat  quite  alone,  smoking  a  pipe  in  perfect 
tranquillity.    His  suite  and  the  military  were  so  disposed 
in  the  two  passages,  on  each  side,  which  led  into  this  midn 
Jh^t,  that  they  were  not  visible— somewhat  like  actors  be- 
hind the  scenes.    Here  the  sovereign  awaited  the  com- 
plaints and  petitions  of  the  populace,  who.  however,  as  fer 
**  I  saw,  either  from  content^  or  fear  of  the  armed  escort, 
^ere  sparing  in  their  addresses.  After  making  a  rich  pres- 
^^  to  the  possessor  of  the  warehouse,  which  had  served 
for  royal  occupation  during  half  an  hour,  the  Sultan  again 
nionnted  his  splendid  steec^  and  rode  ba<3k  to  the  Sera^o. 
As  the  life  of  the  Turk, revolves  through  pipe,  coffee, 
harem,  and  batiis,  we  will  introduce  a  few  words  upon  the 
latter.    Their  arrangement  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  sensual 
character  of  the  Orientals:  we  first  enter  a  room,  by  the 
^^s  of  which  comfortable  divans  are  placed  for  repose ; 

U* 
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here  tiie  bathenimdress,  and  go  naked,  with  the  exeeotUm 
of  a  small  apron  round  the  waist,  and  wooden  sandals  on 
the  feet,  with  the  domestic  of  the  bath,  equipped  in  the 
same  manner,  into  the  bath  itself  which  consists  of  a  spa-* 
clous  saloon,  the  floor  and  walls  whereof  in  superior  estab- 
lishments, consist  of  marble.    The  ceiling  is  an  arched 
cupola,  iiumished  with  a  multitude  of  windows.    The  hot, 
damp  atmosphere,  which  fills  the  entire  saloon,  and  which 
is  produced  by  water  being  sprinkled  upon  a  highly  heated 
floor,  one  thinks  at  first  impossible  to  bear,  but  the  Turks 
speedily  accustom  themselves  thereto.    In  the  centre  of 
this  salooiu  is  a  square  marble  elevation  less  hot  than  the 
floor  itself.    Upon  this  the  bather  sits,  and  the  domestic, 
whose  hands  are  covered  with  rough  woollen  gloves,  now 
rubs  and  kneads  the  whole  body,  even  down  to  the  toes, ' 
with  great  agility.    A  slight  blow  in  the  neck  is  the  signal 
that  this  process-is  completed.    Hence  he  is  conducted  to 
a  niche  (several  of  which  surround  the  saloon)  which  is 
supplied  with  urns,  out  of  which  hot  or  cold  water  are  pro- 
cured at  pleasure,  to  wash  off  the  perspiration.    He  Uien 
returns  to  the  first-mentioned  room,  and  reclines  upon  a 
sofa,  where  pipes  and  coffee  are  already  placed.     The 
exhaustion  that  now  succeeds — ^the  species  of  tranquillity 
of  soul  and  body — exceeds  every  thing  in  its  sensual  volup- 
tuousness.   Thus  an  hour  is  passed,  or  perhaps  long^er, 
until  this  exhaustion  is  succeeded  by  new  energy  and  a 
freshly  excited  state.    In  front  of  each  bath,  as  before  the 
mosques,  a  great  multitude  of  slippers  and  boots  are  al- 
ways to  be  found.    Every  Turk,  namely,  leaves  his  boots 
or  shoes  behind,  that  he  may  not  soil  the  carpets,  or  deli- 
cately variegated  Egyptian  mats,  which  are  usually  spread 
in  mosques  and  elegant  apartments ;  and  he  enters  the  in- 
terior with  merely  his  yellow  leather  sandals,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  pantaloons.    I  have  often  wondered   how 
every  individual  contrives,  immediately,  and,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  to  find  his  own  slippers  or  boots  amongst  the 
hundreds  thrown  together.    Did  not  the  sport  stand  a 
chance  of  being  very  quickly  turned  into  earnest,  it  would 
afford  a  burlesque  scene  to  scatter  and  intermingle  them. 
Shaving  is  a  sort  of  half  bath.    As  a  sign  of  a  barber's 
shop,  a  long  handkerchief  waves  in  front  of  the  apartment 
It  is  supplied  on  two  sides  with  broad  wooden  seats.     The 
third  is  occupied  bv  the  hearth  for  heating  water;  the 
fourth  consists  wholly  of  windows  and  glass  doors,  in  or- 
der to  have  plenty  of  light    The  customer  seats  himself 
u^on  one  of  the  benches,  while  the  barber  squats  down 
¥rith  crossed  legs  before  him,  and  then  commences  with 
considerable  energy  the  removal  of  the  beard.    But  the 
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Bexibllffy  of  ^e  patient's  neck  is  put  to  the  test— dnce  the 
operator,  to  avoid  moving  from  his  convenient  position, 
turns  and  twists  the  head  of  the  shaved  in  idl  directions 
upon  fais  knees.  The  beard  having  disappeared,  the  act 
is  nevertheless  not  terminated,  for  tiie  second  scene  now 
commences.  One  is  enveloped  before  and  behind  in  nap- 
kins ;  a  large  water  basin  is  placed  in  the  hands,  into 
«n  apertare  in  the  side  whereofthe  neck  fits,  and  the  head 
is  bent  into  the  basin,  representing  the  picture  of  Herodias 
and  the  decapitated  John  the  Baptist  Waves  of  soap  and 
water  boisterously  roar  in  this  vessel,  and  with  a  kind  of 
professional  enthusiasm  the  barber  commences,  not  to 
wash,  but  fairly  to  knead,  the  seat  of  knowledge.  The  ears 
and  nose  are  most  unmercifully  treated.  One  ventures 
not,  in  this  extremity,  to  open  the  mouth  and  call  for  help, 
lest  one  should  be  suffocated  in  soapsuds ;  the  infliction  is 
therefore  borne  resignedly  until  near  swooning.  Now, 
over  the  head  of  the  patient,  a  lesser  vessel  is  suspended  by 
a  chain  from  the  ceiling,  full  of  warm  water,  wnich,  from 
an  aperture  beneath,  streams  down  upon  the  cranium^ 
ivashing  off  the  soap.  Warmed  towels  complete  the  pro- 
cess of  dr3dng ;  a  comb  arranges  the  entangled  hair;  and 
with  a  '^God  oe  praised !"  one  disengages  one's  self  from 
the  hands  of  the  barber,  who  holds  a  glass  in  front  to  ena- 
ble one  to  see  whether,  in  spite  of  his  manipulation,  the 
head  yet  sits  in  its  right  place. 

The  carnages  used  by  Turkish  ladies  to  pay  distant  vis- 
its, (jthe  men  are  all  equestrians,)  afford  a  singular  specta- 
cle. Their  vehicles  are  called,  as  with  us,  kotschi,  Tcoaches,) 
or  Araba.    The  box  is  fixed  firmly  upon  the  axle,  and,  as 
well  as  the  wheels,  is  variously  painted  and  richly  gilt,  but 
usually  covered  with  red  cloth.  Atthe  sides  there  a^e  closed 
blinds,  which,  however,  frequently  open  to  let  the  curious 
Frank  see  that  an  interesting  female  reposes  within  upon 
comfortable  pillows,  and  the  thin  veil  (Mahramah)  waves 
in  order  that  she  may  do  execution  with  her  dark  gazelle- 
like eyes.    The  entrance  of  the  carriage  is  general^  from 
behind,  where  a  small  gilt  ladder  hangs,  to  facilitate  as- 
cending and  descending.     Two  oxen  or  buffedoes  draw 
the  set-out,  and  are  strangely  accoutred  enough.    On  the 
brow  of  each  hangs  a  square,  yellow  shining  plate;  be- 
tween the  horns  there  is  a  smaller  one,  with  two  vari-co- 
loured  horse's  tails,  and  frequently  both  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  animals  are  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  walking  coachman  guides  his  phlegmatic  steeds  with 
a  sharply  pointed  stick,  and  by  way  of  guard,  several  armed 
domestics  usually  follow  the  carriage.     Their  rides  fire- 
Quently  afford  the  Turkish  ladies  an  opportunity  of  carry- 
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ing  on  flirtation:  tiiem  now  and  tiienfUIs  from  a  beaaGftd 
hand  a  challenging  rose  or  other  significant  flower,  irt  the 
feet  of  the  beauty-admiring  Franlc.  But  he  must  remem- 
ber well  that  he  is  not  in  a  German  capital,  but  in  Constan- 
tinople. Indeed,  old  customs  still  prevaiL  The  waves  of 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  apex  of  the  Seraglio,  even  now, 
fi^uentiyin  the  silence  of  the  nufht  reverberate  the  death- 
note  of  a  too  severely  punished  frail  one,  and  on  tiie  next 
morning  some  amorous  Frank  pendulates  (perhaps  before 
his  own  dweUing)  between  heaven  and  earth ! 

I  will  here  describe  a  Turkish  funeral,  which  I  witnessed 
at  the  churchyard  of  the  Dervises  in  Pefa,  where  the  once 
so  celebrated  Bonneval  found  his  quiet  ^ve. — Four  mar 
carried  the  corpse,  which  was  covered  with  a  variously  coi* 
oured  cloth  upon'a  bier.  Several  Turks,  each  with  a  branch 
of  cypress  in  one  hand,  (while  in  the  other  rested  the  insep- 
arable pipe,)  followed.  The  Imam  preceded,  occasionally 
reciting  sentences  from'the  Koran.  When  arrived  at  the 
grave,  the  covering  was  removed,  and  tiie  body  deposited 
quite  naked.  The  Imam  prayed  aloud.  The  assembly  ex* 
claimed,  "ADah  il  Allah  Q  Mahomed  restll  il  allah!"  and 
the  grave  was  filled  with  earth.  The  mourners  stuck  their 
branches  of  cypress  around,  and  a  belief  prevails  that  if 
but  one  of  these  keeps  green,  the  deceased  has  gone  into 
the  cheerful  paradise  promised  by -Mahomet  to  the  faithful. 

We  ma3r  here  introduce  a  translation  of  the  funeral 
pfayer,  which  combines  seriousness  with  a  beautiful  sim- 
j^icity:— 

"  Allah  be  merciful  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  present 
and  the  absent,  the  lowly  and  the  high,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, in  this  assembly !  Let  those  amongst  us  to  whom  thou 
grantest  a  longer  life,  retain  the  faith  oilsiam— ^let  those  to 
whose  lives  thou  hast  set  a  limit,  die  in  the  true  faith  !  But 
let  the  deceased  find  in  thy  mercy  tranquillity  and  bliss ! 
Allah !  if  he  be  among  the  good,  grant  that  he  may  increase 
in  goodness,  and  if  he  be  a  sinner,  forgive  him  his  sins. 
Grant  him  weal  and  peace,  that  he  may  dwell  beside  thee 
close  to  thy  holy  throne.  Emancipate  him  from  the  fear 
of  the  grave  and  eternal  fire !  Let  him  dwell  in  paradise 
in  the  community  of  the  blessed  Allah !  Transform  his 
grave  into  a  dwelling-place  of  bliss,  that  shall  resemble  par- 
adise, not  into  the  dismal  hole  like  unto  hell !  All-merciful 
God  be  merciful  to  him !'' 

If  it  be  a  child  that  is  buried,  there  is  added: — 

<<  Ma3r  this  child  precede  us  on  the  road^to  bliss !  Allah ! 
let  this  innocent  be  a  pledge  of  our  fidelity  and  of  our  heav- 
enly reward !    May  it  entreat  for  us  divine  grace  P 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DgMitare  firom  Constantinople  for  NapoU  di  Romania— The  Roariea  Lixger— 
The  Ambeaaador's  Puireyor— Ladicroaa  acene  on  board—The  RaaaianMew- 
Tear's  Entertaiaoienfr— flokiier-aailM-  Ship's  Crew. 

Upon  my  retom  to  Pera  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1834^ 
towards  noon,  from  an  excursion  to  Scutari,  I  observed 
the  Imperial  Russian  lugger,  Shiroka,  her  canvass  all  set 
float  out  of  the  Bosphorus  with  a  l^ht  northerly  wind,  and 
cast  anchor  near  Top-hana.  I  now  knew  that  the  hour 
would  soon  come  which  would  convey  me  away  from  the 
deljghtfid  Byzantium,  for  it  was  the  ship,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  which  the  kindness  of  the  Russian  Charge  d'Af- 
faires,  Baron  von  Ruckman,  had  destined  for  my  trip  to 
the  Archipelago.  Arrived  at  Pera,  I,  however,  learnt  to 
my  satisfaction  that  certainly  twenty-four,  and  probably 
ibrty-ei^ht  hours,  would'elapse  before  the  despatches  were 
ready  for  Napoli. 

My  Russian  passport  in  the  Italian  language  was  ready 
with  the  stereotype  form,  '^in  uno  tempo  ove  sentonopochi 
accident!  di  peste,"  which  always  remains  the  same  if  ei- 
flier  tiiree  or  mree  thousand  individuals  die  each  day  at  Con- 
stantinople of  the  plague.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  dif- 
foence,  in  the  quarantines  of  European  states,  but  any 
traveller  coming  from  the  Turkish  capital  must  undergo 
the  definite  period. 

On  Monoay,  Januai^  the  thirteenth,  1834,  (new-year's 
dav,  according  to  Russian  and  Greek  computation,)  I  was 
iiw>rmed  that  at  noon  the  lugger  would  weigh  anchor,  and 
I  tiien  descended  the  long  familiar  street  that  leads  from 
Pera  to  the  harbour,  in  company  with  a  Turkish  military 
servant,  granted  to  the  embassjr,  as  I  have  stated  in  these 
sketches.  I  bought  all  kinds  of  trifles  in  the  booths,  took 
an  orange  from  the  hand  of  my  Turkish  companion,  which 
he  presented  to  me  with  a  new-year's  wish,  and  in  return 
placed  a  coin  in  his— cast  one  more  dimpse  at  the  splen- 
did fountain  near  the  harbour  which  I  bad  so  often  admired^ 
and  at  the  various^  painted  coflfee-houses  which  had  so  of- 
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ten  refreshed  me^jampedinto  tbe  boat,  and  rowed  towards 
the  ship,  where  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  officers,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  previously  made.  In  the  captain's  cab- 
in, I  found  him  in  conversation  with  a  native  or  Pera,  who 
performed  Uie  functions  of  purveyor  to  the  embassy.  He 
came  on  board  to  taice  his  farewell  of  Captain  Metiin,  who, 
knowing  the  fondness  of  this  fellow  for  spirituous  liquors, 
was  just  about  giving  him  a  fuU  measure.  A  complete  bat- 
tery of  champaign,  Buramdy,  Sicilian  and  Gre^  wines, 
with  exceUent  liqueurs  from  Gaza,  stood  upon  the  table ; 
and  the  guest,  expressing  with  fluent  tongue  thousands  of 
eztravaganc€»,  appeared  scarcely  to  remark  that  his  host 
pHed  him  witii  glass  after  ^ass  of  this  and  the  other  liquid. 
He  only  began  to  remark  it  when  his  power  of  observation 
was  almost  gone*  and  his  tongue,  previously  so  loquacious, 
became  gn^uaUv  silent  I  really  think  we  might  quieliy 
have  conveyed  him  out  to  sea  without  his  knowing  any 
thing  about  the  matter.  However,  the  last  despatches  hai^ 
ing  arrived,  and  the  reeling  fellow  being  brought  upon  deck, 
he  took  a  grotesque,  thoum  would-be  pathetic  leave  of  us 
alL  Sorrow  had  so  completely  stopped  his  throat  that  he 
could  not  utter  a  single  word,  but  qiuy  placed  his  hand  up- 
on his  heart,  or  raU^r  stomach,  and  then  pointed  to  heai^ 
en,  as  if  he  wished  to  say,  ''He  above  knows  what  I  feeli'* 
For  greater  security,  a  rope  was  now  placed  round  his  body, 
and  ne  was  let  down  into  the  boat  which  conveyed  him  to 
terra  firma. 

Meanwhile,  orders  were  given  to  get  under  weigh ;  and 
the  drums  and  pipes  be^n  a  march,  to  the  measure  of 
which  the  men  at  the  windlass  performed  the  requisite  da- 
tv.  That  being  accomplished,  the  work  began  of  clearing^ 
the  promontory  of  the  Seraglio,  and  gettine  into  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  despite  the  sharp  northeast  wind.  We  passed 
more  closely  to  the  shore  of  the  Top-hana.  where  the  stream 
rushes  violently  into  the  harbour  from  tne  Boaphnrans,  and 
which  was  therefore  very  contrary  to  us.  Our  largest  cut- 
ter, with  twelve  oars,  took  us  in  tow,  and  drew  us  across 
the  haven  to  the  Seraglio.  The  sea  is  so  deep  here,  that 
we  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  walls,  and  the  r^uiraa- 
ning  before  them— the  latter  of  which  is  occupied  with 
guards.  After  about  two  hours'  toil,  we  reached  the  point 
of  tbe  Seraslio.  Mecmwhile  the  twilight  here  so  brie^  in- 
tervened. I  cast  one  more  glance  upon  the  infinite  oceui 
of  houses,  upon  the  prominently  bold  cupolas  and  slender 
minarets.  The  Muezzins  were  calling  the  faith&l  to  their 
evening  prayer.  The  magical  lighting  of  the  stili  cotiti»> 
uing  Ramazan  succeeded.  The  wind  blew  in  the  i^et  sails, 
ana  at  length  tbe  splendid  incture  sank  in  night  The  north* 
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iPMtoiiy  wiiid,  which  «dll  continued,  promised  ns  a  &vour- 
able  Yoya^.  The  evening  had  become  so  cool,  that  I  de- 
scended into  the  officers'  cabin,  whom  I  found  amusing 
themselves  with  their  long  pipes.  To-day  being  the  Rus« 
sian  New- Year's  day,  our  artiUeiymen  of  fourteen,  who 
had  been  already  four  years  in  different  ships  stationed  in 
the  southern  waters,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  had 
been  appointed  to  the  lugger,  was  just  about  brewing — in- 
stead or  tea,  which  was  usually  drank  every  evening  at 
six — ^an  excellent  bowl  of  punch  for  the  celebration  or  the 
festival.  The  result  showed  that  "our  lad"  was  not  inex* 
perienced  in  these  arts  of  peace :  his  acquaintance  with 
war  was  proved  by  the  medal  at  his  neck,  which  an  eye- 
witness told  me  he  had  earned  even  as  a  child  by  almost 
incredible  courage.  The  punch  having  exhilarated  us,  the 
flutes,  guitars,  and  violins  were  sought  for ;  and  under  the 
direction  of  our  surgeon,  who  played  sweetly  upon  the  lat- 
ter instrument,  we  commenced  a  little  concert  The  ten- 
ants of  the  large  officers'  cabin  consisted  of  three  lieuten- 
ants, the  surgeon,  the  youth  alluded  to,  an  Austrian  who 
had  been  engaged  by  the  officers  to  instruct  them  in  French 
and  Italian ;  and  an  Italian  pilot  from  Constantinople,  who, 
although  for  form's  sake  only,  accompanied  us,  and  receiv- 
ed, besides  his  free  rations,  the  not  insignificant  pay  of  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  day  until  his  return  to  StambouL 

I  also  posted  myself  in  this  cabin;  but  as  the  small  berths 
at  the  sides  were  too  confinedfor  me,  the  sofa  in  the  gene- 
ral cabin  had  been  adapted  for  my  use.  The  captain,  who 
occupied  a  very  elegantly  arranged  cabin,  had  invited  me 
la  be  his  dinner-companion  during  the  voyage ;  and  I  may 
consider  the  hours  which  I  passed  in  the  society  of  this  ex- 
cellent man  as  among  the  most  pleasantly  spent  of  any 
during  my  various  travels. 

The  soldier  who  had  been  appointed  as  my  servant  on 
board  was  a  native  of  Lithuania,  who  spoke  German ;  he 
was  waiting  for  me  the  first  night,  when  I  left  the  captain's 
cabin,  in  a  stiff  military  position,  to  assist  me  in  undressine. 
I  could  not,  nor  did  I  wish  to  sleep ;  but  my  man  was  able 
and  willing  to  do  both.  I  therefore  dismissed  him,  threw 
my  lone-haired  Turkish  cloak  around  me,  and  ascended 
to  the  deck.  One  half  of  the  crew  were  on  watch:  at  the 
helm  stood  two  sailors,  their  looks  fixed  upon  the  <:ompas8 
in  the  binnacle  before  them,  which  was  lighted  by  a  lamp. 
Deadaiience  reigned  throughout  the  whole  shia  in  spite  of 
tiie  watchfulness  of  part  of  her  crew.  Not  far  from  the 
helm,  the  captain  lay  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  looking  now 
UDon  the  compass  and  now  upon  the  sails,  whereupon  the 
winix  was  freshly  blowing.    To  enter  into  conversaUon 
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with  him  upon  declc  was  difficult  for  there  he  was  the  se- 
vere monosyllabic  copmiander  or  the  ship.  The  nig^ht  was 
extremely  darls,  and  the  stars  alone  cast  their  pale  liglit 
upon  the  roaring  sea.  Land  was  already  lost  sight  o^  even 
had  not  night  mnited  our  view.  The  wind  swept  coldlv 
across  the  snort  waves ;  and  drawing  the  cape  of  the  cloak 
around  my  head,  I  leaned  over  the  side  and  yielded  to  re- 
flection, where  the  ship  passed,  the  water  glittered  with 
Sarks  of  light:  it  was  that  brilliancy  which  is  not  observ- 
in  the  northern  or  eastern  seas,  but  always  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  southern  seas.  It  is  yet  undecided 
whether  it  arises  from  a  phosphoric  component  of  the  salt 
water,  or  from  small  animalcule.  The  following  day,  if 
the  wind  continued  thus  fair,  would  bring  us  to  the  Dardar 
nelles,  as  we  went  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots  an 
hour,  or  possibly  more.  On  the  morrow  much  would  ap- 
pear that  was  interestinj^  both  upon  the  European  and 
Asiatic  shores,  and  a  remshing  sleep  was  required  by  the 
excited  mind  and  body.  The  cock  in  the  fowl-coop  on 
deck  insubordinately  interrupted,  with  his  midnight  crow- 
ing, the  noiseless  silence,  and  reminded  me  to  seek  my 
couch. 

Truly  as  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  from  the  minaret  arouses 
the  faithful  to  their  matin  prayer,  did  the  sound  of  the  break- 
fast cups  and  saucers,  on  the  foUowing  morning,  arouse 
me  to  a  declaration  of  my  adherence  either  to  the  sect  of 
coffee  or  of  tea  drinkers.  Fresh  white  bread  and  cream. 
Constantinople  had  furnished  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
we  could,  therefore,  breakfast  as  luxuriantiy  as  if  in  the 
centre  of  a  dairy.  Ho  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  free 
from  sea  sickness,  like  me,  generaSy  emoys  the  pleasure 
of  an  enormous  appetite ;  ana  that  I  suffered  any  want  of 
it  on  board  the  Russian  ship,  would  be  a  fedsity.  On  vrsr 
king,  I  was  addressed  with  "  will  you  take  tea  or  coffee?" 
At  eleven  was  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette ;  at  one,  dinnen 
consisting  of  soup,  four  courses,  and  a  dessert,  with  cof- 
fee and  liqueurs.  At  half-past  five  the  tea-urn ;  and  lastiy, 
at  eight,  a  supper  of  three  courses.  There  was  a  glass  of 
puncii  always  ready,  if  one  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Si- 
cilian wine  which  stood  upon  the  table  for  use  at  pleasure. 
Smoking  was  not  allowed  on  deck — only  in  the  cabin ;  a 
reversal,  by  the  by,  of  the  practice  on  board  English  ships. 

A  voyage  is  to  me  always  a  pleasant  thing.  One  eats, 
drinks,  sleeps,  wakes,  reads,  writes — in  short,  one  does  eve- 
ry thing  that  may  be  done  in  a  room,  yet  at  the  same  time 
travel  onward — often  quickly,  as  was  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent ixustance. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

TtaA  Uaiid  of  Murmonk— The  AnaurieiUH- Sinfokr  Cttstom— The  ITnnfnnenoo 
ffite  of  Troy— The  Plain  of  Troy— Bonabaflchi— Rohis  of  Aleiandrla  Tioas. 

We  passed  during  the  night  the  island  of  Mannora,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  opposite  Gallipoli,  a 
considerable  city  on  the  European  side,  which  spreads  with 
its  pointed  minarets  along  the  shore.  This  is  the  spot  where 
formerly  Lysimachia  stood,  which  was  destroyed  speedily 
after  its  erection  by  an  eartliquake.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  hexamilian  or  defensive  wall,  which  spread  to  an  extent 
of  six  miles  across  the  Chersonese.  On  the  Asiatic  coast, 
which  presented  a  more  agreeable  and  beautiful  view,  lies 
the  small  village  of  Tschardae,  in  the  midst  of  green  gar- 
dens and  low  thickets ;  and  alittle  beyond  and  behind,  the 
well-known  Lampsacus,  once  a  large  city,  which  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  had  a  temple  and  splendid  build- 
ings, whereof  no  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  now  insig- 
nificant place.  Lampsacus  is  at  any  rate  notorious  for 
the  worship  that  was  here  paid  in  ancient  times  to  Venus 
Meretrix :  one  may  readily  believe  that  her  religious  rites 
were  not  among  the  most  scrupulous.  Bacchus  now  reigns 
in  connexion  with  that  goddess — an  exceUent  grape  grow- 
ing in  abundance  in  the  vicinity,  which  yields  a  wine  much 
resembling  port,  and  doubtless  raises,  by  its  forbidden  use, 
many  a  misgivins  in  the  mind  of  the  pious  Moslem.  That 
in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkeys  the  before-mentioned 
goddess  had  two  privileged  and  extensive  asvlums,  is  prob- 
ably known  to  but  few.  Not  far  from  Shumla,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Balcan,  lies  the  village  of  Modara,  a  sort  of  female 
penitentiary,  whither  all  the  frail  females  of  Roumelia,  who 
have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  subject  themselves  to  the  cen- 
sure of  the  law,  are  conveyed,  and  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  Male  inhabitants  cannot  aettle 
on  the  spot,  mough  they  may  visit  it  There  is  situated 
also,  at  the  distance  of  several  days' journev  from  Smyrna, 
the  village  of  Martavan,  the  inhabitants  wnereof  are  of  a 
singular  and  rare  religious  sect,  namely,  that  of  the  Ansa- 
riens.  When  a  travefler  arrives  in  this  village,  it  is  stated 
as  a  fact  that  the  men  consider  themselves  bound  in  hospi- 
tadity  to  present  their  beautiful  wives  and  daughters  to  his 
fervent  adoration. 

The  farther  we  sailed  down  the  Dardanelles,  the  nar- 
rower the  channel  became — ^until  we  reached  that  point, 
namely,  where,  upon  the  European  side,  stood  the  rums  of 
Sestos,  of  which  even  the  iragments  are  now  gone.    Here 
J5 
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commence,  on  both  coasts,  the  range  of  batteries,  and  con- 
tinue as  far  as  the  castle  of  Kilid  Bahr  upon  the  European, 
and  of  Bagaz  Hissar  upon  the  Asiatic  side — ^the  latter  be- 
ing about  me  narrowest  portion  of  the  channel,  (little  more 
than  a  mile  wide,)  and  which,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable supposition,  was  the  spot  of  the  love,  and  swimming 
adventures  of  Hero  and  Leander.  It  is  the  same  spot 
where  Lord  Byron,  without  the  enticement  of  a  kind  Hero 
on  the  opposite  side,  swam  across,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  1810 — a  feat  which  any  good  swim- 
mer might  emulate  without  danger.  Close  to  the  European 
castle  a  tumulus  was  shown  me,  said  to  form  the  grave  of 
Hecuba. 

So  much  stren^ened  as  both  coasts  now  are,  (proba- 
bly by  the  aid  orskilful  foreign  officers  of  engineers,)  it 
would  be  ^difficult  for  a  ship  to  resist  the  cross  fire,  and 
force  the  passage.  As  far  as  I  could  observe,  in  the  Asiatic 
castle  there  appeared  to  be  three  batteries,  bristling  with 
heavy  cannons,  placed  in  three  lines  over  each  other,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  water,  and,  can 
consequently  sweej)  its  surface^  to  the  no  small  inconveni- 
ence of  an  enemy.*  In  this  fortress,  which  has  also  the 
name  of  the  "  Tschana-kalesi,"  (Potter's  fortress,)  from 
the  extensive  adjacent  potteries,  dwells  the  Pasha  of  the 
Dardanelles,  from  whom  every  Turkish  vessel  that  passes 
into  the  Archipelago  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  must  obtain 
a  sanctioning  firman,  which,  however,  for  foreign  ships  of 
war,  must  be  fetched  from  Constantinople — whence  it  hap- 
pens, that  these  frequently  lie  at  anchor  here  days  together. 
This  place  is  likewise  the  residence  of  all  the  European 
consuls — whose  flags,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  East,  wave 
from  the  tops  of  tlicir  houses. 

Both  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  €ire  very  agreeable,  es- 
pecially the  Asialid.  Here  mount  Ida  gradually  sinks  into 
the  sea,  and  at  its  summit  dark  forests  abound;  while  at 
its  feet  the  vine  gladdens  the  soil. 

Besides  other  batteries  to  the  south  of  the  two  fortresses, 
the  castle  Sed  Bahr,  at  the  end  of  the  channel,  upon  the 
European  Cape  Greco,  and  Kum-Kalessi  upon  the  Asiatic 
Cape  Jenischehr  terminate  the  fortifications ;  they  are  all 
well  prepared  to  meet  with  firmness  the  attacks  of  hostile 
vessels,  and  return  them  with  interest. 

It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  passed  close  beneath  Kum-Kalessi,  which  lies  upon  a 
sand-bank  at  the  estuary  of  Scamandar,  (to  which  the 
name  "  Kum-Kalessi,"— -Sand  castle— applies,)  in  order 
that  we  might  j)ursue  our  voyage  easterly,  between  Tene- 
dos  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  is  the  line  of  sailing  of  all 
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fkrfher  westward,  between  the  Islands  of  Tene- 
dos  and  Lemnos,  the  sea  teems  with  shallows,  rocks,  and 
sand-banks.  Captain  Metlin  stood  with  me  upon  the 
deck,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  coast,  where  (about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore)  the  once  celebrated  Troy 
stood,  now  transformed  into  tne  village  of  BunarbaschL 
I  will  here  insert  a  line  or  two  touching  what  I  saw  upon  a 
later  visit  It  is  well  known  that  in  modem  times  the  very 
existence  of  Troy  has  been  disputed,  as  no  ruins  remain  to 
attest  the  reality  of  this  celebrated  city.  Yet  many  places, 
less  ancient,  have  also  disappearecL  respecting  which  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  Time,  and  the  ravages  of  man's 
destructive  hand,  obliterate  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
erect  With  Homer  {n  one's  hand,  upon  the  site  of  the 
poem,  Ihe  entire  scene  of  that  contest  spreads  itself  before 
the  mental  eye,  and  exhibits  with  what  topogrstphical  accu* 
racy  the  Iliad  was  written ;  but  whether  its  historical  dates 
are  as  certain  is  difficult  to  prove.  The  Trojan  plain 
spreads  from  the  seacoast,  between  the  promontories  of 
Rhodtium  and  Sigeum — the  present  capes  Jenischehr — be- 
ing about  five  miles  wide ;  and  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
haJf  to  the  village  Bunarbaschij  where  Troy  must  have 
stood.  Between  these  promontories,  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  contest^  and  it  is  probable,  that  under  their  protection, 
the  army  bivouacked.  As  the  vessels  were  not  very  large, 
this  might  be  easOy  effected.  At  the  Greek  fishing-village 
Rivatos,  (between  Selivria  and  Constantinople.)  lying 
upon  the  sea  of  Marmora,  this  same  mode  is  still  in  exe* 
cution;  and  the  view  of  those  vessels,  with  their  antiquely 
shaped  elevated  bows  and  sterns,  (as  we  see  the  ancient 
Rostra  represented,)  mve  me  a  distinct  idea  of  the  Qreek 
camp  before  Troy.  Resides,  the  reader  will  remember, 
that  Homer  represents  the  luiips  of 'Agamemnon  to  have 
lain  close  to  the  sea,  and  those  of  Acfaiffes  and  Ajax  more 
distant  Between  the  ships  and  the  sea,  the  camp  lay,  and 
the  myrmidons  here  exerted  themselves  in  their  martial 
games,  while  the  leaders  held  their  councils  amongst  the 
ships  wemselves.  But  I  am  no  antiquarian,  and  therefore 
do  not  feel  quite  at  home  in  such  disqpsitions.  The  work 
of  Count  Radczinsky  upon  the  Plam  of  Troy,  which  I 
read  some  time  before  my  journey,  gave  me  a  very  correct 
picture  of  what  I  afterwards  saw. 

The  Simois  and  the  Scamander,  which,  after  their  junc- 
tion, retain  the  latter  name  only,  (now  called  Mendr6  by 
tiie  Turks,)  exhibit  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  Grecian  rivers,  dry  beds.  In  spring,  when  I  saw  the 
Scamander,  the  rain  had  swollen  it,  although  even  then  It 
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voidd  reqidre  considerable  art  to  drown  one's  self  therein. 
The  field  of  battle  is  transformed  almost  entirely  into  ara- 
ble land.  Besides  another  insignificant  brook,  (I  believe  it 
is  now  called  Gulusui,)  there  are  some  remains  of  walls^ 
which  are  considered  as  the  tomb  of  Ajax. 

The  village  Bunarbaschi  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  gently  ri»iig 
hill,  which  towards  the  south  sinks  precipitoiSdy  towards 
the  rushing  Simois,  and  thus  formed  a  natural  and  almost 
impregnable  defence  to  Troy.    On  the  opposite  side,  strong 
walls  Dade  defiance  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Ghreeks. — 
That  the  investment  lasted  ten  yesurs  appears  singular  at 
this  time  of  day.    I  imagine,  had  ancient  Troy  beea  an 
Antwerp,  the  Greeks  would  have  remained  there  to  this 
time.    Upon  the  flat  summit  of  the  hill,  probably  Pergamus. 
stood  "  the  fort  of  Priamus,  around  which  raged  the  storm.'' 
Around  it  now,  weeds  ana  dwarf  shrubs  are  congregated, 
growing  between  strewn  pieces  of  rock. — This  height  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  entire  plain,  which  is  highly  culti- 
vated, and  of  pleasant  green  verdure.    The  marble  block 
found  here,  and  described  by  Chandler^  whereon  was  dis- 
covered  tne  celebrated  Sigaean  inscription,  (the  oldest 
written  document^  and  which,  twenty  years  ago,  served 
as  a  stone  seat  in  front  of  a  house  at  Bunarbaschi,  I  sought 
in  vain.    Even  in  the  eightieth  year  of  the  precedinsr  cen- 
tury, Choiseul  Gouffier,  the  then  French  Ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  vainly  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  this 
monument;  where  it  now  may  be,  is,  I  believe,  unknown. 
Between  the  village  and  Cape  Jenischehr,  lies  the  grave  of 
Antilochus,  and  not  far  from  it,  two  smaller  ones,  one  of 
which,  it  is  said,  actually  contains  the  remains  of  Pene- 
laus,  and   the   other,  those  of  AchUles   and   Patroclus* 
Choiseul  caused  the  latter  to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it 
pieces  of  metal,  (it  is  not  known  what  they  represented,) 
and  also,  a  broken  metal  urn,  upon  which  were  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  a  tasteful  work  in  relief.    The  above 
includes  all  that  the  Trojan  plain  now  eodiibits  to  the  be- 
holder. 

Modem  Ilium.  Alexandria  Troas,  called  by  the  Turks 
Eski-Stamboul,  built  by  Lysimachus  at  the  command  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  lies  not  far  from  the  sea,  upon  this 
extremely  fertile  coast,  surrounded  by  a  smaU  wood  of 
dwarf  oaks.  Opposite,  Tenedos  rises  out  of  the  waves, 
and  northwards  the  view  stretches  over  the  celebrated 
plain.  Travellers  who  visited  this  spot  thirty  or  forty 
vears  ago,  are  said  to  have  seen  many  ruins  of  large 
buildings  here,  no  vestige  of  which  now  remains.  A  foun- 
dation with  some  broken  columns  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  Diana ;  the  Turks  call  these  reMcs  Kislar- 
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serm.  Both  names  indicate  the  virtue  of  chastity.  Re- 
mains of  a  theatre  are  tolerably  well  preserved,  consisting 
of  the  seats,  the  portico,  and  the  stage;  as  are  likewise 
those  of  a  wall  marking  out  the  former  fortifications  of  the 
city.  Upon  a  hill  to  the  east,  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
some  antiquarians  consider  as  those  of  a  gymnasium,  and 
others  of  a  bath.  These  remains  consist  chiefly  of  granite, 
for  all  the  marbles  found  in  the  vicinity  were  conveyed  to 
the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  there  manufactured  by 
the  Turks  into  mortar  baUs,  some  of  which  were  two  feet 
in  diameter.  A  few  well  preserved  columns  were  carried  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  decorate  the  mosques  of  Soley- 
man  and  Selim — the  best  means  to  preserve  these  monu- 
ments from  destruction. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  according  to  Byzantine  his- 
torians, the  Emperor  Constantine,  before  he  selected  By- 
zantium for  his  residence,  had  an  mtention  to  build  a  me- 
tropolis on  the  plain  between  ancient  and  modem  Troy. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Rofltian  Brig  Ajaz.— Prince  Edward  of  Saze- Attenbargh.— Mytilene^  ancient 
Lesbofl.— Leacaduu—Skyros.— St.  Giorgio.— Violent  Storm.— Pead  Calm.— Arri- 
val  at  NapoU  di  Romania. 

The  watch  on  board  our  lugger  apprized  us  that,  in  the 
bay  at  Cape  Jenischehr,  a  Russian  armed  vessel  lay  at  an- 
chor. The  captain's  telescope  made  it  out  to  be  a  brig  of 
war.  It  must  necessarily  be  one  of  those  stationed  at  Na- 
poli — either  the  Ajax  or  the  Paris — as,  excepting  these  and 
our  lugger,  no  imperial  armed  vessel  lay  beyond  the  Dar- 
danelles. We  directed  our  course  towards  it,  and  reached 
it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  proved  to  be  the  Ajax,  of 
twenty-four  guns,  which  had  anchored  here,  as  the  con- 
trary wind  and  the  current  combined  would  not  allow  it  td 
run  up  the  Dardanelles,  and  also  as  the  Pasha  of  Tschana- 
Esdessi  had  sent  off  a  Tatar  by  the  road  of  Gallipoli  and 
SeUvria  to  Constantinople,  to  fetch  from  thence  a  firman 
to  enable  the  ship  to  pass  the  forts.  Had  she  bore  instruc- 
tions for  the  embassy  stationed  at  the  Porte,  our  captain 
would  have  altered  his  course,  and  returned  back  with 
them,  while  our  papers  and  myself  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ajax.  Besides  the  care  of  despatches,  this 
brig  was  commissioned  to  fetch  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Altenburgh,  uncle  to  the  King  of  Greece,  who  had  made  a 
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tour  of  pleasure  through  Smyrna,  and  over  land,  by  Bms- 
sa,  through  Asia  Minor,  to  Constantinople.  The  vessel 
was  directed  to  bring  him  and  his  suite  back  to  Greece, 
and  thus  no  change  of  ships  was  to  be  effected — a  circum- 
stance with  which  I  was  well  pleased,  having  already  be- 
come quite  at  home  amongst  the  officers  of  the  lugger. 
Prince  Edward,  who  had  received  intelligence  at  Constan- 
tinople of  the  presence  of  the  Ajax  in  the  Dardanelles,  took 
ship  from  that  capital  on  board  an  Italian  merchantman, 
ana  thus  saved  the  brig  a  laborious  voyage.  Our  rendez- 
vous with  the  latter  vessel  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of 
January,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  six- 
teenth, we  arrived,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  in  the  bar* 
hour  of  Napoli,  just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  un- 
favourable weather.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  brig  left  the 
Dardanelles,  with  the  prince,  and  was  a  fortnight  in  reach- 
ing Napoli,  which  she  did  at  length  after  a  stormy  voyage, 
during  which  she  suffered  severely,  and  went  subsequently 
to  the  island  Pares,  (where  there  is  a  Russian  dock  and 
magazine,)  to  refit 

In  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  mutual  visits  were 
made,  we  bade  farewell  to  each  other,  and  our  lugger  sail- 
ed at  the  close  of  night  into  the  channel  of  Tenedos.  We 
kejpt  close  to  the  island ;  and  as  far  as  starlight  admitted  it 
to  be  seen,  the  metropolis  of  the  same  name  displayed  it- 
self at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  promontory.  The  female  inhabitants  of  this 
town  stni  retain,  as  in  ancient  times,  the  character  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty.  Here,  besides  Venus,  was  formerly  en- 
throned her  companion,  Bacchus.  The  whole  island  is  in- 
deed covered  wiui  vines,  which  produce  a  wine  not  unlike 
red  Burgundy. 

Mytilene,  tiie  ancient  Lesbos,  lay  eastward  to  our  course. 
The  arms  of  Morpheus  were  twined  so  closely  round  me, 
that  I  did  not  quit  my  couch  to  mount  upon  deck,  and 
therefore  missed  seeing  the  birthplace  of  Sappho.  Myti- 
lene, as  is  well  known,  is  not  the  spot  where  tiiat  poetess 
cooled  the  heat  of  her  passion  in  the  waves.  The  scene 
of  her  tragical  end  I  saw  five  months  later  on  the  road 
from  Greece  to  Italy.  It  is  the  island  Leucadia,  now  called 
St  Maura,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Ionian  islands.  On 
its  southern  point  the  Leucadian  rock — now  called' Ducato 
— drops  perpendicularly  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  into  the  sea  foaming  at  its  base.  On  that  occasion 
we  sailed  suf5ciently  near  to  perceive  the  white  marble 
rock,  in  the  fissures  whereof  grew  luxuriant  ivy.  The  an- 
cients very  correctly  held,  that  a  leap  from  this  rock  would 
cure  forever  the  love-pang  of  an  unhappy  heart.    The 
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mere  view  of  the  place  proves  the  truth  of  their  asaertioii, 
for  he  who  should  have  recourse  to  this  remedy  willat 
once  be  cured  of  all  pains  and  sorrows.  Strabo,  Phocius, 
and  other  writers  enumerate  several  of  these  leapers,  and 
among  them  the  divine  Jupiter  himself— no  doubt  tonight- 
en  some  coy  fair  one  into  compliance  with  his  amorous 
wishes. 

A  poetical  mind— if  not  belonging  to  a  body  agitated  by 
sea-sickness— would  have  yielded,  upon  the  view  of  this 
island,  to  all  manner  of  enthusiastic  phantasies.  I,  the  pro- 
saic sleeper,  neither  saw  nor  heeded  any  thing.  Nor  did 
even  the  pirate  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa  (who  conquered 
Tunis,  and  drove  the  Venetians  from  the  Morea)  once 
present  himself  in  my  dreams;  although  this  red-beard 
was  a  very  celebrated  personage,  well  fitted  for  the  hero  of 
a  three  volume  melodramatic  romance.  The  remark  may 
be  inserted  here,  that  Mytilene  is  the  first  island  in  the 
Archipelago  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks 
by  the  conquest  of  Soleyman  the  First,  whence  Turkish 
manners  and  customs  prevail  upon  it,  wholly  unmixed 
with  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  following  day  exhibited  to  us  the  first  island  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Greece— Scyros— but  to  the  left  at  a 
great  distance.  Psara  we  also  saw,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  well  merited  independence  from  the  Turks,  for  their 
exertions  during  the  war  of  emancipation.  At  noon  we 
were  at  the  extremity  of  the  distended  Negropont— sailing 
between  the  island  and  Andros,  in  a  sea  strewed  with  a 
multitude  of  islands.  Those  persons  err  who  suppose  that 
the  groups  of  the  Archipelago  present  a  cheerful  green  as- 
pect There  is  no  cultivated  country,  no  smiling  meads, 
no  friendly  village,  no  trees,  to  cheer  the  eye,  fatigued  by 
the  monotonv  ofa  voyage :  like  fabulous  gigantic  monsters, 
the  gray  rocks  spring  up  out  of  the  sea  in  any  thing  but 
an  attractive  shape. 

About  noon  to-day  the  dolphins  played  around  the  ship 
in  great  numbers — a  sign  that  a  storm  was  approaching. 
Just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  quite  visible  to  the 
eye,  they  darted  about  like  arrows,  and  then  sprang,  many 
of  them  together,  for  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  inhabited  by  hosts  of  these  fishes, 
but  their  favourite  place  of  resort  is  theBosphorus,  where 
they  pursue  their  gambols  undisturbed,  the  Turk  consider- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  holy,  and  therefore  not  to  be  molest- 
eo.  Their  appearance  indicates,  as  I  observed,  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  swim  in 
the  direction  whence  it  will  come.  This  time  it  appeared 
as  if  it  would  be  a  northwesterly  one. 
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Towards  evening:  we  steered  through  ihe  islands  Macro- 
nisi  and  Zea,  and  liad  a  view  of  Cape  Colon,  the  ancient 
Sunium,  with  its  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva.  Behind 
the  promontory,  five  miles  inland  towards  the  north,  lies 
Athens.  The  cape  forming  the  southeastern  extremi^  of 
Attica  rises  precipitously  &om  tiie  sea,  and  formerly  had 
two  temples,  namely,  that  of  Minerva  Sunias,  and  of  Nep- 
tujie  Suniaratos,  both  of  which  were  built  only  a  little  iater 
than  the  Parthenon  of  Athens.  The  temple  of  Neptune  has 
totally  disappeared,  but  almost  all  the  columns  of  that  of 
Minerva  still  stana,  and  being  beautifully  white,  they  are 
seen  far  off  at  sea.  Early  travellers  remarked,  that  the 
shining  white  marble  columns  presented  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  dark  green  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  temple 
— but  nothing  how  remains  of  such  an  enclosure.  The  still 
beautiful  and  imposing  relics  stand  quite  freely  upon  the 
platform  of  the  cape,  which  is  covered  only  with  low  shrubs. 

To  our  left  lay  the  smaU  island  of  St  Giorgio,  the  chief 
resort  of  Greek  pirates — who  even  now,  during  the  pres- 
ent government,  occasionally  ezhibit  themselves.  To  pro- 
vide for  their  reception,  in  case  of  their  paying  us  a  visit, 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made.  Aner  the  fire 
was  extinguished  in  the  stove  and  in  our  pipes,  the  whole 
crew  was  commanded  upon  deck,  and  then  two  men,  un- 
der the  direction  of  our  young  engineer,  were  sent  into  the 
powder  magazine,  which  stood  next  to  the  officers'  cabin, 
and  was  furnished  with  an  iron  door,  but  they  first  took  off 
their  iron-soled  boots,  and  having  done  so,  prepared  car- 
tridges, the  cases  whereof  consisted  of  small  bags  of  horse 
hair,  which  envelopment  does  not  prevent  ignition,  as  the 
cannons  of  the  Russian  navy  are  not  fired  bv  a  match,  but 
by  an  apparatus  resembling  that  of  a  percussion  gun.  The 
balls  lay  upon  deck,  wherever  there  was  room,  piled  in  sys- 
tematical order,  for  speedy  use. . 

As  towards  evening  the  cold  wind  appeared  gradually 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  storm,  we  all  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  officer  of  the  watch)  assembled  in  the  cabin  to 
take  our  refreshmg  tea.  The  ship  had  already  commenced 
a  vibratory  motion.  The  "  lad,"  ahready  so  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, stood  at  the  table,  and  was  occupied  in  making  tea, 
when  the  blow  of  a  wave  pitched  him,  tea-things  and  alL 
over  a  stool  behind.  A  good  deal  of  merriment  resulted 
firom  this  accident  After  the  watery  deficiency  had  been 
repaired,  and  the  beverage  drank,  we  again  went  upon 
deck,  where  the  last  gleams  of  day  lighted  up  an  interesting 
and  novel  scene  to  me. 

The  sea  foamed  and  roared— the  waves  tossing  our  ship 
to  and  fro,  like  a  ball.    The  sky  was  obscured  by  heavy 
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gray  clouds,  which,  lashed  by  the  storm,  appeared  to  run  a 
race  with  our  lugger.    In  spite  of  the  noise  made  by  na- 
ture around  us,  tranquillity  and  quiet  reigned  on  board  the 
ship,  interrupted  only  by  tiie  occasional  commands  of  the 
captain,  which  were  repeated  by  the  lieutenant— and  lastly 
by  the  signal  of  the  pipe  from  the  boatswain,  when  the  crew 
dispersed  here  and  there  to  execute  them.    The  major 
part  of  the  sails  were  reefed ;  and  the  wheel  of  the  rudder 
rastened  by  an  easOy  loosed  cord,  to  lessen  the  labour  of 
the  steersman.    I  knew  that  many  sunken  rocks  lay  about 
here,  and  that  a  gale  was  consequently  no  joke.    The  anx- 
ious question  my  curiosity  directed  to  Vie  captain,  remain- 
ed unanswered.    "  GK>  below.  Sir !  here  you  Doth  inconve- 
nience others  and  are  inconvenienced  yourself!"  was  the 
only  reply  I  could  obtain.    This,  however,  I  did  not  do ; 
but  conquering  my  anxiety,  I  kept  upon  deck,  where,  en- 
veloped in  my  cloak,  I  sought  a  place  whence  I  could  con- 
veniently see  the  spectacle  which  was  for  the  first  time  of- 
fered  to  my  gaze.    The  ship,  sometimes  with  its  bowsprit 
pointed  upwards  to  the  sky,  and  then  again,  as  if  it  would 
plough  up  the  ocean,  plunged  like  a  restive  horse.    Yet  our 
captain  was  a  bold  rider,  who  with  a  word  could  direct  her 
vacillating  movements.    As  long  as  the  boisterous  west- 
northwest  continued,  it  was  difficult  to  enter  the  bay  of 
Napoli,  as  we  should  there  have  too  little  room  to  enable 
us  to  tack.    We,  therefore,  resolved  to  remain  at  sea.    The 
knowledge  our  commander  possessed  of  the  dispersed 
group  of  islands  hereabouts,  was  adapted  to  tranquillize 
even  the  most  timid. 

The  soup  was  omitted  at  supper  this  evening,  as  it  would 

have  been  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  carry  a 

spoonful  to  the  mouth.    We,  therefore,  contented  our- 

,  selves  with  compacter  food,  and  with  respect  to  wine,  that 

\  we  contrived,  somehow  or  other,  to  convey  to  the  destined 

,  place.    The  captain,  sullen  as  he  was  on  deck,  was  still 

\  quite  agreeable  at  taole,  and  guarantied  the  security  of  our 

uves,  despite  the  surrounding  danger.    What  should  then 

prevent  me  from  seeking  my  couch  and  tranquil  repose? 

The  following  morning  rose  with  a  clear  sunshine ;  the 
storm  had  abated,  yet  the  swell  remained  heavy;  from  all 
appearances,  however,  we  might  presently  expect  a  per- 
fect calm,  as  the  ensign  of  small  feathere,  placed  upon 
deck  to  discern  the  point  of  the  wind,  moved  but  slirfitly  to 
and  fro,  and  presently  subsided  altogether;  the  last  oreath 
of  Boreas  was  therefore  taken  advantage  o^  to  convey  us 
past  Hydra,  Ipng  upon  the  right,  into  the  bay  of  Napoli, 
[  which  we  succeeded  in  entering.  Towards  noon,  we  pass- 
ed Spezzia,  leaving  it  also  on  the  right  j  and  in  the  distance, 
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€m  the  rocks  near  Napoli,  we  sav  tiie  fortresses  of  Itsch- 
cale  and  Palamides.    On  the  16th  of  January,  here,  the  sun 
shone  as  warmly  as  it  does  in  Germany  in  the  month  of 
Mb^ ;  no  hreath  of  air  was  perceptible,  and  the  sails  hiin^ 
lisuessly.    We  knew  that  this  calm  would  continue  until 
sonse^  when  usuaUy  a  land-wind  rises,  which,  although  of- 
ten  contrary,  we  might  take  advantage  of,  in  order  to  get 
Into  the  harbour.    On  the  left  lay  the  Peninsular  Astros,  an 
insi^iificant  place,  surrounded  by  some  portions  of  inral], 
which  still  remain  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Venetians.     As- 
tros forms  one  of  the  few  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Na- 
pHDli,  where,  even  with  slisnt  cultivation  of  the  soil,  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation  exhibits  itself^getfaer  with  some  groves 
of  olives  and  pomegranates.    During  my  residence  at  Na- 
poll,  I  made  frequent  excursions  hither  by  water;  and  the 
eye,  fotigued  by  the  gray  bald  rocks  of  the  Greek  capital, 
was  inl^tely  refreshed  by  the  bright  verdure.    Opposite^ 
on  the  right  side  of  the  gulf,  we  saw  the  port  orTulon, 
which  may  be  reached  on  horseback,  from  Napoli,  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.    The  Regency  wished  to  locate  Greek 
emigrants  from  Turkey  here — where  at  present  only  two 
or  uree  huts  stand,  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  town — 
bat  nothing  has  yet  been  carried  into  execution.    The  sea 
forms  here  an  excellent  harbour,  high  coasts  i^rotecting 
vessels  against  all  storms.    Several  small  uninhabited  isl- 
ands also  lie  in  front  of  it,  and  which  scarcely  admit  a  pas- 
sage.   Between  the  mountains,  a  small  valley  descends  to 
the  shore,  watered  by  several  streams,  and  richly  clothed 
with  oUves,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  and  almond  trees — 
thus  constituting  a  lar&e  and  affreeaole  garden,  of  which 
the  natives  avail  themselves  for  snort  excursions,  to  breathe 
occasionally  a  healthy  pure  air,  instead  of  their  morasses  and 
malaria.    At  the  point  of  the  gulf  is  Argos,  as  if  it  lav  close 
to  the  sea,  with  its  high  but  now  ruinous  Acropolis.     A 
marshy  plain,  nearly  two  leagues  long,  separates  it  from 
the  ocean. 

Noon  passed,  and  we  had  not  moved  from  the  spot  The 
sea  was  smooth  as  a  mirror.  The  gulf,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, possesses  but  small  attraction  to  one  who  has  just 
left  the  Bosphorus,  and  therefore  the  cabin  and  its  inhabi- 
tantB  were  more  agreeable  to  me  than  the  encompassing 

Sav  mountains.  Evening  fell,  and  we  learnt  at  our  whist 
ble  that  a  light  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  attain  the  end  of  our  voyage.  About  ten 
o'clock  we  retired  to  rest  but  still  Napoli  was  not  reached, 
although,  like  a  coquet,  it  had  been  ogling  us  for  twelve 
hours.  At  lenffth,  however — ere  my  pipe  was  thorof^hly 
extinguished— I  heard  more  animation  over  my  headTand 
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quicker  words  of  command.  The  anchor-chain  clinked, 
and  the  anchor  hit  the  gromid.  The  officer  of  the  watch 
now  freed  from  duty,  descended  into  the  cabin  and  joy- 
folly  announced  that  we  had  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Napoli.  The  speedy  and  safe  completion  of  our  voyage 
naturally  gave  occasion  for  fresh  festivity.  We  rose  from 
OUT  conches :  our  serviceable  youth,  who  appeared  to  have 
slept,  was  dragged  by  the  legs  out  or  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 
and  ordered  to  produce  some  liquid  wherewith  to  greet 
King  Otho's  metropolis.  Sundry  bottles  of  champaign 
were  accordingly  soon  produced. 

The  officers  now  begctn  to  concoct  schemes  respecting 
the  method  of  spendmg  their  time  in  Greece,  and  planned 
sundry  hunting  parties.  Our  surgeon,  an  extremely  well 
educated  young  man,  declaimed  verses  from  the  Odessey, 
in  the  original,  and  was  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  at  last 
treading  tne  classic  soil  of  Greece.  Three  weeksiater  his 
enthusiasm  was  dissipated:  and  he  assiduously  counted 
the  hoiu-s  for  his  return  to  Constantinople.  When  the  bot- 
tles were  empty^  and  all  again  retired  to  rest^  I  ascended 
the  deck,  but  night  limited  the  view.  Napoli  lay,  aviark 
heap  of  stones,  about  five  hundred  paces  from  our  ship. 

On  a  high  point  upon  tHe  Palamides,  a  light  glimmered 
from  the  pavilion  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison* 
It  struck  the  hour  of  midnight  in  the  city.  From  the  waDa 
and  works  of  the  fortress,  the  German  watchword  re- 
sounded. The  '^  Wer  da  ?"  of  Munich  was  heard,  and 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  concerning  myself  that  occur- 
red in  the  metropolis  of  Bavaria.  One  evening  I  was  re- 
turning from  the  theatre,  where  I  had  witnessed  Hamlet 
I  was  still  full  of  the  splendid  production,  when  near  the 
«  old  Court,"  the  sentinel  challenged  me  with  "  who  goea 
there  r»  In  abstraction  of  mmd,  I  replied  with  Bhaks- 
peare's  Marcellus,  "  A  lineman  to  the  Dane !"  This  was 
too  much  for  the  Bavarian  T&ger ;  he  thought  I  meant  to 
ridicule  him,  and  was  prodigiously  incensed.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  pacify  the  man,  but  we  at  length  parted 
good  friends. 
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CHAPTER  :x:xxvi. 

Airital  at  NapoQ— Qoanntine-^First  Walk  through  the  Town— Official  Visit  to 
Oonnt  Armaniperf— Grecian  atyle  of  Building— Cc^ee-houaea— The  happy 
GatUe. 

Pursuant  to  negotiations  between  the  Greek  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Russia  (Prince  Soutzo)  and  the  Imperial 
government,  I  travelled  express  from  Constantinople  to 
Kapoli  in  the  Imperial  lugger  Shiroka,  carrying  guns,  and 
l^iaer  the  command  of  Captain  Von  Metlin,  which  reached 
her  destination  after  a  very  favourable  voyage  of  three 
days,  and  we  came  to  anchor  late  at  night  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1834.  At  that  period,  as  is  always  the  case  du- 
ring the  winter  months,  the  plague  was  not  raging ;  accord- 
ingly, as  our  ship's  crew  was  quite  healthy,  we  received  on 
the  foUowing  day  our  necessary  certificates  without  being 
obliged.to  lie  in  quarantine.  Thus  happily  freed  from  the 
prospect  of  such  durance  vile,  I  landed  with  our  captain 
upon  the  classical  shores  of  Napoli,  whence  we  walked 
to  the  sluice  gates  of  the  Four-Brother  Bastion.  A  lad 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  clothed  in  rags,  and  basking 
in  the  sun,  was  the  first  Hellenist  who  presented  himself— 
a  living  instance  of  the  fallen  condition  of  his  once  re- 
nowned fatherland.  Near  the  bastion,  we  arrived  at  a 
small  but  extremely  neat-looking  house,  with  a  palm  tree 

Sowing  before  it,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  member  of 
e  Regency  government.  The  painter's  easel,  which, 
with  some  other  characteristics  of  the  fine  arts,  stood  at 
the  window,  informed  me  that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
brave  General  Heideck,  who  has  long  been  distinguish- 
ed for  his  love  of  painting.  I  now  hurried  through  nar- 
row streets  and  over  various  dunghills,  to  deliver  my 
despatches  for  the  Regency  into  the  hands  of  its  president 
(Count  Armansperg,)  who  resides  not  far  from  the  only 
gateofNapolL  m  a  spacious  mansion— but  slightly  built, 
whichis  the  fault  of  all  the  houses  at  Napoli:  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  president's  apartments  rocked  and 
trembled  at  every  step.  The  complaint  made  against 
Count  Armansperg,  of  his  being  disaffected  towards  all 
that  is  nationally  Greek,  and  favourable  only  to  what  is 
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Ant  interview  w^  him,  I  observed  he  wore  the  true  < 
<jaa  cap  with  long  blue  tassels ;  and  after  politely  g^reeU^. 
nie  uncovered,  he  oegged  I  would  allow  him  to  replace  t^ 
imposing  nalioQal  head-dress.  It  would  have  been  uncoUT' 
teona  on  my.  part  not  to  have  returned  him  some  compU* 
me&t  on  his  adherence  to  a  tasteful  Grecian  custom. 

Recent  accounts  have  designated  Napoli  as  the  Paris  pf 
Greece.  As  far  as  respects  the  many  narrow  and  oS^- 
sive  Greets  contained  in  the  French  metropolis^  this  co^i- 
pariaon  may  be  correct  But  beyond  thiSj  we  would  ri»- 
QCimmtfmd  its  authors  to  be  more  moderate  in  their  simi- 
les. Napoli  is  a  small  town  which  at  first  sight  resembliE^s 
aa  Italian  clity  with  its  flat  roofs  and  open  colSfee-housJ^s, 
but  there  the  resemblance  ceases.  In  Italy,  U)e  buildiiiffi 
are  sobetantial,  and  raised  entirely  of  stone;  but  here,  i^' 
yt&cy  dUSbrent  style  exists.  First,  a  foundation  of  stone.  1|^ 
laMy  whereon  the  frame-work  of  the  house  is  erected,  and 
between  the  interstices  of  this  frame-work  the  staves  ai^d 
laths  are  secured,  over  wliich  is  plastered  the  soil  dug  ou^ 
of  the  earth  to.make  room  for  the  foundation.  The  wa^ 
of  these  houses  are,  thus  far.  about  six  inches  thick;  wbepi, 
tbey  are  coated  over  with  lime,  and,  if  elegance  is  to..l^. 
displayed,  the  whole  is  bedaubed  with  landscapes,  shi 
anunals,  ^,  All  the  walls  of  the  interior  consist  of 
same  materials ;  and  as  the  lathwcnrk  and  staves  are  usi 
Igr  taken  from  old  and  ruined  structures,  they  are  covei^ 
with  vermin,  which  are  thus  transplanted  to  the  new  on^ 
where  they  inflict  on  the  poor  inhabitant  who  may  not  hn^ 
a  thick  Grecian  skin,  the  most  sleepless  and  painful  nighik 
Most  of  the  houses  have  platforms  on  their  roofs,  and  n 
balcony  on  each  story. 

The  most  beautiful  and  substantia]  house  in  Napoli  is 
that  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  M.  Catacazi — opposite  to 
which  stands  the  royal  palace,  a  plain  building  of^only  five 
windows  breadth,  built  oy  Count  Capo  d^Istrias.  The  man- 
sion of  Count  Armansperg  belongs  to  the  largest  class  of 
hones;  and  betn^  very  eleganfly  fitted  up  within,  majurt 
have  cost  the  treasury  of  the  Regency  a  large  sum  of  mon^y 
at  a  time  when  it  could  ill  afibrd  it.  The  pnncipal  church  of 
Hie  town,  (St  Georges,)  formerly  a  Turkish  mosque,  is  ^tiU 
decorated  with  a  painted  ceilhig,  which  has  a  pleasing  eh 
feet  The  minaret,  once  a  part  of  it,  is  hatf  broken  down« 
and  near  it  a  kind  of  turret  is  erected,  which  ^ves  the 
ivtele  a  very  curious  appearance.  The  streert  named  Otho 
street  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  town,  from  the  toy^ 
palace  to  the  so-cidied  PUtane  squara,  wWch  »  toe  ««|^ 
h^oftbecitnens.    Piatanea  ate  certsaay  wA  now  w 
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be  met  with,  bat  only  sundrr  *«aps  of  dti6l  ahd  r^lttfc, 
which,  with  the  nrins  of  a  once  noble  Venetian  indldiiig, 
bound  this  square  on  one  side.  Another  »de  includes  a 
range  of  stone-buUt  barracks,  whilst  a  third  is  occupied  by 
resteurateurs  and  coffee-houses.  Amongst  the  fomer  is 
the  celebrated  house  kept  by  the  two  sisters  from  Vienna, 
which  furnishes  an  important  chapter  in  the  chroniqtie  scatt- 

daleuse  of  Napoli.  .  ^  «^  *.  u 

My  tour  of  curiosity  occupied  nttle  more  than  an  tiour, 
and  I  felt  ^ad  when  ttie  boat  brought  me  back  to  the  ves- 
seL  where,  in  my  clean  cabin,  I  could  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  this  first  visit  to  the  Grecian  Paris.  My  stay  in 
Napoli  might  perhaps  extend  to  a  month. 

I  saw  I  nad  a  difficulty  to  encounter — ^namely,  that  of 
providing  myself  with  a  lodging:  however,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  Greek  commissionaire  informed  me,  that  he  had 
grocured  me  an  excellent  domicil.  I  accordin^y  followed 
im  through  a  number  of  dirty  streets,  arid  at  length  ar- 
rived at  a  gloomy  house,  built  entirely  of  stone;  A  crazy 
flight  of  stau-s  brought  me  to  a  room  on  the  upper  story, 
which  was  lighted  by  a  window  looking  towards  the  land 
of  Candia.  I  found  myself  compelled  to  put  up  with  the 
most  comfortless  want  of  accommodation :  besides  the  bare 
walls,  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  apart- 
ments; but  having  no  time  left  to-day  to  search  further,  I 
took  up  my  quarters  in  this  wretched  asylum,  and  threw 
myself  upon  my  bed,  envying  the  contented  horses,  who 
were  taking  their  rest  in  the  stable  beneath,  unconscious 
of  the  worse  condition  of  their  fellow-lodger  above,  stretch- 
ed upon  a  portion  of  their  own  straio. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

htmxj  in  gregco— Bn^irtM  of  Napolir— Ileile«Uoiis— Cteecian  CwasecmiaR  of 

Water  on  the  e)|^teenthof  January— Promeoade— Lord  Byron's  Maid  of  Atheoa 
—The  Capo-d'Iatriaa'  Coffee-house— Suburb  Prontat— fhe  Churchyard. 

The  month  of  January  is  most  certainly  a  part  of  the 
finest  season  in  Greece.  The  temperature  at  noon  rose  to 
a  great  heifh^  but  tiie  air  was  clear  and  refresMng.  Du- 
ring the  whole  month  we  had  but  two  rainy  days,  and  the 
nights  were  fresh,  without  being  cold.  The  corn  already 
stood  nearly  two  feet  high,  and  the  trees  (although  the 
orange  harvest  was  scarcely  over)  were  in  blossom.  The 
immediate  environs  of  Napoli  did  not,  however,  present  so 
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n^  Bear  the  gate,  nothing  waa  to  b^  seen  but  barren  rocln, 
moBtty  overgrown  with  low  dirty4ooking  shrubs.  Befo^ 
the  revokidon,  the  plain  between  Napoli  and  Argos  was 
covered,  here  and  there,  with  eroves  of  olive  and  orange 
trees,  btrt  now  it  is  near^jr  a  desert  During  the  war,  the 
Toriw  felled  most  of  the  trees,  in  order  ffiat  their  fruit 
might  not  be  of  use  to  the  unbelieving  Grecian  dogs  •  and 
what  remained,  the  Greeks  cut  down^  that  there  might  be 
none  left  for  the  unbelieving  TurkUh  dogs.  So  much  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  war.  The  valleys  are  now  quite 
uncultivated,  and  Allah  or  kind  Heaven  seems  no  longer 
disposed  to  perform  wonders,  by  making  aught  out  of  n<rtii- 
ing.  This  was  never  expected  from  the  Regency,  whioh, 
as  it  received  from  the  three  great  powers  upwards  of  sixty 
millions  of  francs,  very  well  might  have  replanted  the  des- 
ert, and  thus  afforded  the  poor  Greeks  another  harvest 
The  levy  of  German  troops  must  have  cost  large  sums  of 
money ;  and,  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  lead 
them  into  a  war  in  the  Maina,  unfortunately  it  was  bo^  ex- 
pensive and  futile,  as  most  of  the  Icarian  attempts  are. 
The  Mainotes  have  now  but  seventy-four  fortified  towers, 
instead  of  eighty,  their  original  number.  This  is  certainly 
a  reduction  of  six,  but  is  not  the  de&;iency  in  the  treasury 
of  the  government?  Poor  King  Otho !  But  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, we  may  perhaps  have  to  touch  upon  these  subjects 
again.  ^ 

The  day  of  the  ''  Consecration  of  Water,"  the  eighteenth 
of  January,  was  cdebrated  here  by  a  procession  to  the  sea, 
and  the  coi^ecration  thereof,  with  a  crucifix,  as  I  had  wit- 
nessed it  before,  some  short  time  ago,  in  St  Petersburgh. 
The  circumstances,  however,  under  which  this  ceremony 
was  performed,  were  very  different;  as,  amongat  other 
things,  whilst  in  the  Russian  capital,  the  JNeva  was  cover- 
ed with  a  sheet  of  ice,  four  feet  thick ;  here  the  Greeks 
jumped  into  the  water,  suffleiently  warmed  by  the  sun's 
rays  to  render  their  bath  an  agreeable  one— at  which  I  was 
not  a  little  rejoiced,  as  by  this  means  the  Hellenists  were 
deprived  of  at  least  a  portion  of  their  dirt  The  prome- 
nade before  the  town,  which  extends  along  a  very  barren 
road  leading  through  the  suburb  Pronia  to  the  village  of 
Aria — about  a  mile  distant— presented  a  lively  appearanoe 
on  this  day's  festival. 

.  The  Grecian  ladies,  in  French  dresse»— but  without  the 
gigantic  head-dress  of  gauze — with  various  coloured  rib- 
ands and  flowers,  as  worn  also  by  the  Christian  ladies  at 
Constantinople,  did  not  strike  me  as  being  extraordinary 
beauties;  these  must  be  sought  for  only  in  the  islana9y 


wprawion.    Ata«mg»tthcmoden^^ai«««edwomrawwto 

•^teii6en  iome  In  «e  Schittiig  fantastic  oatome  of  the  natKm, 

^who,  If  not  old,  w«pe  at  least  feded,  as  the  QxeA-womxk 

Tin  h»  fhtrtieth  year  grows  wrinkled  and  gray.    Who  does 

-not  know  Lord  Byron's  Maid  of  Athen*-4o  whom,  whena 

■lave  to  her  great  beauty,  he  sang?    By  chance  I  sawlMs 

wee  charming  maid,  now,  alas  fa  charrnkw  wcnni^j^ 

ihouirh  otStv  Just  the  above-mentioned  age.   She  is  the  wife 

Of  fin  Engflsh  teacher,  named  Blake,  who  for  some  years 

tmit  has  Mlded  In  Greece.    The  male  Greeks  are  good- 

fo^nc,  to  long  as  they  wear  their  crimson  jackefe,  em- 

Ivroid^^  witiigoW,  and  tii^r  white  PustaneUas,  wfaichin 

a  thousand  folds  reach  from  tfeeir  extremely  narrow  waists 

down  to  the  knee.     Thus  habited,  they  recline  m  piotn- 

Yesque  groups  on  the  jutting  rocks  which  surround  Napoli, 

t>asktng  in  the  sunshine,  and  making  Aia/-that  is^  smoking 

tobacco,  and  enjc^lng  the  dolce  niente.    The  pamter  may 

■  observe  many  groups  so  occupied,  .which  are  continuany 

wesenthig  some  fresh  object  for  his  pencil.    In  a  garden 

«lose  before  the  Gate,  and  beneath  the  overhanging  rocks 

of  the  fortress  Palamides,  stands  a  very  elegant  coffee- 

lioiwe,  built  like  an  Italian  villa,  from  the  balcony  of  which 

there  Is  a  d^ligbtfhl  and  extensive  view,  commanding  the 

capital,  the  ocean,  the  Plahi  of  Argos,  its  city,  and  the 

moantains  rising  i>ehlnd  it 

Here,  with  some  jgood  coffee  and  a  long  Turkish  pme, 
ian  hour  in  Napoli  may  be  whiled  away  delightfully.  The 
3roulhtul  tmde  of  the  King,  Prince  Edward  of  Altenbm^,  of- 
ten Visits  this  spot,  accompanied  by  several  officers :  and 
on  these  visits,  which  he  generally  pays  twice  a  wedc,  th«fe 
:l8  a  military  band  in  attendance.  This  agreeable  establish- 
'm^tkt  was  feimded  tfy  Capo  d'Istrias,  and  for  some  time 
1)ore  Ids  name,  until  it  became  on  this  account  offensive  to 
timn^^  whence  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re-christen  it 
^It  is  tnerefore  now  called  Oa^  LiberaL  For  my  own  part, 
I  rejgularly  frequented  tills  Capo  d'istrias^hou8e  every  dajr. 
which  ho  doubt  caused  me  to  be  looked  upon  with  an  evl 
vyehy  many :  about  this,  however.  I  did  not  trouble  mypM 

Within  some  hundred  yards  or  this  spot  is  the  subub 
Pnmia,  weU  supplied  with  wine  and  coflse-honses,  and  the 
"rendezvous  of  the  lower  classes.  A  ohiirchyard  adjoins  it, 
atrewed  with  an  enormous  number  of  crosses  and  toml>- 
stones,  which  fcn'm  a  mournful  contrast  with  the  surviving 
Inhabitants  of  Napoli,  and  do  not  speak  much  for  the  long- 
^Bedebrated  juid  piiovin  v  chmiLte  of  nm>*o<» . 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII, 

Pni(al  baUts  of  the  Greek.— FSaat-dty  M«Bli.--Gr«eiui  WIms.— Th*  Binliic. 
havmtM  of  the  Fkmnka  in  NapoU.'- Juvenile  Saerifiee.— The  Pfeneh  Eeatannceiv 
la  Olho  Street—Social  Ute  in  NapoU.— A  Soiree  at  the  ProMiui  Ambataa- 
dOT*B.— The   eTer-cheerfol  HeaTen  of  Greece.— Delufe  In  my  chamber.— 


The  Gfeek  is  moderate  and  contented;  coffee  and  to- 
Imcco,  both  cheap  articles,  cure  the  only  comforts  that  he 
cannot  easily  dispense  witn,  and  which  he  consumes  after 
the  manner  of  the  Turks.  In  respect  to  food,  little  is  re- 
Qok'ed  to  satisfy-  him—- so  that  the  proverb,  by  no  means 
flattering,  is  preserved,  that  a  Greek  will  get  fat  where  an 
ass  might  starve.  Salad  is  a  principal  article  of  food,  but 
certainly  of  a  very  different  kind  to  that  which  is  found  in 
cultivated  kitchen-gardens — ^for  under  this  comprehensiire 
titie  are  included  garlic,  s^Hnach,  parsley,  and  even  grass. 
I  have  often  seen  capitanos,  in  their  waflu,  pluck  from  the 
first  ditch  or  meadow,  lettuces  a  foot  long,  and  feast  on 
tbem  with  the  keenest  i^petite.  A  battalion  of  Greek  sol- 
diers, in  regard  to  rations,  is  therefore  much  more  easily 
maintained  than  one  of  other  nations.  When  a  native  gour-^ 
mand  wishes  to  indulge  himself  he  bujns,  for  a  couple  of 
leflas,  half-a-dozen  salted  black  olives,  and  with  this  naur 
aeonsly  bitter  dish  is  contented  for  the  whole  afternoon. 

Tlie  Greeks,  like  the  Russians,  whose  religion  is  the 
same,  observe  many  &st-days — upwards  of  one  hundred 
in  tiie  course  of  the  year.  In  Russia,  where  fbh,  poultry, 
fruit,  and  most  delicious  sweetmeats,  meet  the  eye  in  tempt- 
ing and  relishing  forms,  to  exist  on  such  delicacies  during 
fast-days  is  not  difficult  But  heaven  preserve  every  civiP, 
ized  stomach  from  the  expiation  which  is  imposed  on  it  in 
a  Grecian  house  during  the  fast.  The  chief  delicacies 
there,  are  mallow  leaves  boiled  with  pepper  and  salt,  and. 
snails  cooked  with  garlic  \  onions,  roasted  in  the  ashes  like 
chestnuts,  are  not  wanting.  In  the  market,  all  these  luxu- 
ries are  displayed  for  sale  to  him  who  may  not  wish  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  searching  for  them.  At  this  market,  are 
also  exposed  for  sale,  as  if  more  alluring,  some  half^fetid 
sea  polypuses,  of  which  Schiller's  "  Diver*  gives  such  a  dis- 
gusting  account;  and  with  them  may  be  seen  sea  spiders, 
and  a  kind  of  stinking  fish,  from  which  oozes  a  black  juice 
called  Calamia.  Whoever  does  not  lose  his  appetite  at 
such  spectacles,  must  indeed  have  none  left  to  lose. 

With  these  dainties  they  drink  a  common  Grecian  wine 
that  cornea  fVom  the  Morea-HM>mewhat  dlflferent  from  the 
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Abtt  nectar  no  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  days— procured  from  the  Gre^  island  still  nnder 
Turkish  dominiok  snch  as  Ohios,  but  for  which  a  very  high 
price  is  demandea.  In  the  land  of  Greece,  the  vine  is  but 
filtti^eulllvated,  and  the  beverage  obtained  is  not  preserved 
fnca^  bttt  hi  bags  of  goat  skin,  the  rough  side  of  which 
is  pitched  and  turned  iNithin.  Some  idea  xnay  be  fonuM 
of  the  fragrance  emitted  by  this  distasteful  drink,  when 
thus  prepared.  Frederick  the  Great  once  observed  in 
piftyifol  manner  to  the  Burgomaster  of  Graheberg,  as  the 
Mtor  imnded  Mm  a  cup  of  the  wine  of  that  place :  <'Happ^ 
is  he  who  is  not  forced  to  drink  of  it !"  Had  his  majesty 
come  in  contact  with  a  Grecian  Burgomaster  tmon  suoh 
an  oocaslon«  I  doubt  not  the  latter  would  have  neen  ac- 
cused of  an  attempt  to  poison  the  king^  Had  an  excuse 
been  tenderied  in  these  words,—"  A  poor  fellow  can  giv» 
BO  better  than  he  has"— it  would  not  have  served :  for  the 
Greek  k  well  able  to  produce  better,  did  he  not  from  ]a2i« 
Bess  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  or  at  least  use  no 
earein  providing  better  and  more  cleanly  methods  of  pre- 
i^Brvhkg  it 

r  The  principal  khid  of  meat  ate  In  Greece  is  lamb;  and 
the  Gennan  and  French  dining-houses  in  Napoli  and  Athens 
were  Umited  to  this,  which,  thanks  to  the  art  of  cookery, 
was  often  dished  up  in  a  tempting  style.  When  it  became 
known  here  tiiat  in  Tyrenth.  (a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  town,  where  Hercules  was  bom,  and  whii6h  has 
now  become  a  royal  domain,)  a  calf  was  about  ix>  be 
slaughtered,  there  was  an  unusual  mustering  of  people 
m  -tSe  royal  city — and  at  every  comer  you  might  behok) 
faces  animated  with  joy.  All  were  eager  to  get  a  morsel 
of  the  beast.  Bat  unfortunately  it  wai^  only  destined  for 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  the  tables  of  the  lordly  Armanspm 
and  some  few  favoured  courtiers,  who  were  happy  enough 
Uy  divide  the  animal  among  them.  At  Raster,  wiien,  ao- 
cordhug  to  relmous  custom,  every  Greek  eats  his  Easter 
lamb,  the4>looa  of  these  young  victims  Is  allowed  to  How 
idong  the  promenade  before  the  gate.  . 

For  satisfying  the  demands  of  strangeirs  at  Napoli  and 
Athens,  several  German  and  French  cooks  are  estaMish- 
ed.  At  the  house  kept  by  the  Vienna  Sisters,  where  trav- 
ellers generally  resort,  and  at  the  principal  French  restau- 
rateurs, iet  good  dinner  is  furnished  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  The  company  is  also  selec^  and  the  conversation 
avely,  but  discreet,  as  a  noble  guest.  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe-AllenbQrgh,  daily  joins  in  the  table  jokes ;  and  whose 
presence  of  course  prevents  any  one  from  transgressing 
the  limits  of  dec<Mrum.    ht  the  liot  season,  tte  houni  ftwn 


r^mJifie  o^olock  ace  so  ioloierabie,  as  to  compel  evwy 
I  who  18  Bot  foKOSd  lo  be  otA  on  business,  to  keiq>  within 
Irinzooai* 

'  in^vidaals  fond  of  social  company,  wonld  be  amply  en* 
teitalned  in  Napoli :  the  varioos  menbera  of  the  dipMial- 
io  cofpa  altmnalely  heading  their  soirees  through  the  eren^ 
IngB  of  tiie  weelL.  On  Wednesday,  Count  Armansperg 
vcmfcuiyreceiTed  a  small  circle  of  the  select-^enominar 
tsd  ^'the  Bi^lish  clique,''  as  it  generally  consisted  of  mem^ 
bers  of  tiiat  nation  and  their  friends.  At  the  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  Prussian  Ambassador^  (the  first  of  whom  is  no€ 
mmrmd,  and  the  fiimilies  of  the  latter  have  only  lately  ar- 
tived  la  Ghreece,)  we  found  gentlemen  alone,  but  contrived 
to  pass  the  evenmgs  very  agreeably.  It  would  have  astoi^ 
Ished  a  foreigner^  suddenly  arriving  from  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Idt  Petarsburgh,  to  see,  on  entering  eithw  of  these  sak)on% 
tfie  guests  wim  lonjr  Turkish  pipes,  and  sitting  in  their  shhrt- 
sieeves J  but  tiie  Grecian  climate  should  be  at  the  same 
time  rememl)ered-^e  sultry  days  and  hot  ni^ts— not 
cooled  by  a  single  dew-drop.  One  Friday  evening  in  the 
month  of  March,  (during  which,  heavy  showers  poured 
down  without  intermission,)  a  soiree  was  assembled  at  the 
re«idenee  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  where,  in  the  two 
first  saloons,  the  more  junior  members  of  the  company 
were  ensaged  at  the  games  of  wliist  and  ecart^ ;  whilst  in 
the  thir<J^  small  gioups  of  the  elder  branohes  were  occu- 
pied in  quiet  conversation.  Ooletti,  an  heroic  figure,  with 
a  daik,  expressive  countenance,  sat  on  the  sofa  in  his  nar 
tf OAal  costoaai»-^ which  he  never  exchanged,  except  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  tiie  new  fasnioned  Oreco- 
Bavarian  dress.  He  held  a  serious  (fiscussion  with  liis 
frl<Nid  Baron  de  Rouen,  the  French  Ambassador^  who,  al<- 
HMyogb  no  longer  youne.  was  still  a  fine-looking  man. 
Worn  the  whist-table,  not  far  distant,  the  En^ish  minister, 
Mr.  Dawkins,  was  eamesdy,  though  not  openly,  listeiungto 
their  colloquy,  and  by  consequent  inattention  and  distrac- 
tion in  play,  made  one  blunder  aAer  another,  which  gave 
his  oppiment,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  (who  is  well  known 
to  be  an  arch  wit,)  opportunity  for  several  sarcastic  re- 
marks. The  honest  Baron  de  Rouen,  meanwhUe,  quietlv 
continued  his  conTersation.  Suddenly,  however  he  mant- 
ftsted  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
tnrow.  These  tokens  excited  the  curiosity  of  several  of  the 
company,  lor  the  Baron  was  understood  to  be  a  keen  itt- 
}fiamMsL  and  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance.  CcHetfl 
must  in  met  have  communicated  to  him  something  import- 
wA,  The  disquietude  of  the  Frenchman  increaaed.^^ 
reader  there  was  a  winspering  Uiat  laspoctant  despatches 
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lt>d  ttfi^ed,  fwiporting  tfirt  tt»  aHteace  bctwcwi  FMUiM 
•ad  Bnglaiid  was  tottering— or  that  Napoleon  was  come 
to  life  again-— or  some  such  fable.    But  when  the  Baron 
enddenly  spnmg  up  and  mabed  into  the  adj<rfning  room 
with  Coletfi,  curiositsr  reached  its  hif^t  piteh.    AM  crowd- 
ed together,«-liatoning  or  asking  questions.    Silentiw  the 
Baron  took  our  host,  Count  Lusi,  by  the  hand,  and  led  hiaa 
hack  to  the  first  <^amber-^wh«re  he  dey^oped  tlie  eaoae 
ofhisexottement    Throurii  the  ceiling  above,  the  rakt 
was  seen  oozing  down ;  it  bad  at  first  only  slowly  descend- 
ad  in  drops,  but  by  degrees  poured  more  heamly  apon  the 
head  of  the  diplomatist,  ana  had  ultimately  rendcmd  Ins 
seat  untenable.    On  its  beconung  general,  uiis  explanation 
occasioned  universal  laughter ;  which,  however,  was  soon 
changed  into  a  less  pleasant  excitement,  when  it  appeared 
that  no  part  scarcejy  of  the  roof  was  water-proof.  At  lengfth 
umbrellas  were  hmsted— certainly  an  unusual  thing  in  a 
diptomatic  drawing-r<K>m ;  this,  nevertheless,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Napoli,  for  the  seven  rooms 
of  which  (after  having,  at  an  enormous  expense,  put  them 
Into  a  supposed  habitable  state)  the  Prussian  Ambassador 
must  pay  aboat  twen^-fonr  pounds  per  month. 

When  I  returned  after  this  wet  party  to  my  own  domi- 
cil,  I  was  tiiere  likewise  greeted  with  a  deplorable  sight  of 
the  same  character.  In  my  bedchamber  even,  from  a 
chink  in  the  roo^  through  which,  it  is  true,  I  had  already  oA 
ten  seen  the  sters  shine,  water  had  poured,  and  threatened 
a  complete  deluge.  My  humble  pallet  was  saturated,  ncMr 
was  there  a  <:omer  of  the  room  wherein  I  could  have  set- 
tled it,  with  replaced  linen,  in  safety.  In  order  to  rest  there- 
fore, nothing  could  be  done  but  to  spread  over  my  head  a 
large  umbrella,  under  which  shelter  I  contrived  to  sink  into 
a  happy  stete  of  forfj^etfulness.  The  reader  must  not  fancy 
that  I  am  exaggerating;  the  right  colour  in  which  to  paint 
the  condition  of  the  stranger  accustomed  to  comforts,  in 
€hreec&  shoidd  be  black. 

•  But  fresh  calamities  awaited  me  that  night  Scarcely 
had  I  slumbered  an  hour  under  the  protection  of  my  silken 
roof^  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  sudden  shock.  Sprinnng  up^ 
I  thought  that  some  person  mi||;ht  be  secreted  under  onv 
bed,  desirous,  perchance,  of  cuttmgaGrerman  throat,  which 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  ludicrous  supposition,  as  the  ha- 
tred of  the  natives  towards  the  strangers  quartered  amongst 
them — to  whom,  by  the  perverted  measures  of  the  BegencVi 
th^  must  always  yield  the  preference — ^is  so  great,  that  in 
Hellas  a  Sicilian  vesper-night  miaht  possibly  be  rmeated. 
Howev«r,  there  was  neith»  a  PaEcarian  nor  any  other  hu- 
man being  visiMe  in  the  room  but  myself.    About  a  qnar* 
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Herof VI  lidiir  aftBHrards  tifb  wHusA  ^r«8  iWMtod,  aaftS 
MW^  knew  it  to  be  one  of  thoM  s%ht  earthqitakes  whef^li^ 
4n  this  cUmate  smniaer  tisualljr  announces  its^f.  When, 
^tetbe  fbflowing  afternoon,  I  was  accideniatty  enmea 
VKHsveiBing  with  a  fHend  in  the  Ubraiy  of  M.  Jaqaetwe 
vers  tsoth  suddenly  seized  with  w  eteotrtc  shock,  Another 
consequence  of  earthquake,  which  m  the  evening  was  M- 
lowed  by  sucb  a  tempest  as  I  never  witnessed  in  the  west 
or  naHh.  The  li^tning  streamed  with  dazzling  ibree  Mo 
rooms  ahreadybrUiian^  illuminated,  shaming  £e  artificial 
splendoar;  and  the  flashes  were  seen  winding  their  zigzai: 
ooorse  down  the  jutting  todcs  of  Palamides  into  the  o^iisu 
The  quickly  fbilowing  raincbanged  all  the  streets  into  imr 
petuous  rivulets ;  it  was,  however,  the  last  storm  in  the 
q;»ring  c^  the  year,^  for  now  began  the  dry,  or  rather  arid 
season.  A  continued  dottdless  sky  then  sables  on  the 
eai^  beneath,  but  it  is  a  smile  of  mockery,  parching  aii4 
withering  rather  than  consoling;  until  in  November  the 
ckittds  again  collect,  and  discharge  themselves  upon  the 
liitrsty  ground  in  cool  refreshing  showers.  Lightly  and 
joyously  the  young  Greek  then  trips  ak>ng  the  moistened 
9oU^  hot  alas !  many  a  stranger  from  the  north  has  sank 
neanii^e  fainting  and  powwless  into  the  arms  of  the 
great  mother  I 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Lkm  of  SL  Mttfc  and  the  Venetian  Nightcap  on  the  Gate  of  NapoU— KiM 

Otho  on  the  Pkomenade. 

A  Fsw  days  after  my  arrival  here,  I  visited  the  promen- 
ade before  the  Gate,  which,  owing  to  fine  weather,  was 
animatedly  and  numerously  attended  botii  by  Germans 
and  natives.  I  inspected  the  well-preserved  fortifications 
of  Napoli,  and  the  ancient,  aombre-lookin^  gate,  on  which 
are  still  visible  the  Hon  of  16t  Mark^s  and  Sie  Doge's  cap 
carved  in  stone,  remnants  of  Venetian  dominion.  The 
fait  ol4eet  most  strikingly  resembles  a  hid^tcap,  indica- 
ting, perhaps,  the  quiet  slumber  into  which  toe  once  proud 
and  stirring  state  of  Venice  has  in  late  ages  fallen.  The 
Hon  lias  not  a  very  terrible  appearazic4»y'fi>r  time  has  fob- 
bed him  of  half  his  idadL 

One  day  I  perceived  an  unusual  stir  and  motion  «dM»itt 
ibe  dismal^locddng  portei,  beyond  which  the  sound  ^ 
hmsea^'hoofe  wmre  kaud.   Ater  a  iwiite,  aamidllfoopof 
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faDneaen  appeai»d,  hMited  bjr  Oflio,  Idngrof OrteBel 
to  him  rode  two  youDg  Grecian  ordnance  officers,  Garbu- 
ni  and  Bozzahs,  clad»  alas !  in  Bun^sean  uBiftnrm}  and  at 
a  short  distance  behind  tbeai,  followed  four  or  five  eseort- 
inff  hussars.  Smilingi  and  saluting  his  peoi^e  cm  bodi 
sides,  Uie  King  proceeded  through  the  lines  of  pro«e»- 
aders. 

Otho  is  a  fine  young  man.  with  a  cheerM  and  healthy 
countenance,  whereon  may,  nowever,  be  traced  a  shade  of 
sadness.  Torn  from  his  native  country,  and  from  an  af- 
fectionate mother,  to  be  transferred  to  a  land,  which  first  bjr 
long  ^very,  ana  subsequentlv  through  protracted  stnisp- 
^es  for  independence,  is  deeply  sunken  and  demoralized ; 
with  the  task  before  him  of  raising  his  people  so  &ur  as  to 
place  them  on  a  level  with  civilised  states;  witnessing  every- 
where around  want  and  misery,  which  he  must  seek  to  air 
leviate ;  and  surrounded  by  men  to  whose  counsel  be  is 
bound  to  pay  attention — while  at  the  same  time  he  per- 
ceives that  following  the  said  couns^  can  only  widen  a 
chasm  between  the  throne  and  the  pe^ple^ — Otho  (cannot 
but  have  a  difficidt  and  serious  game  to  play.  But  we  hope 
and  believe  that  the  period  when  he  is  able  to  cast  ofif  all 
mischievous  control,  and  emancipate  himself  and  subjects 
from  the  overweening  influence  of  Bavarian  employes, 
will  prove  how  far  two  eventful  years  have  gone  towards 
enriching  him  with  the  wisdom  commonly  gained  in  ten. 
He  will,  we  doubt  not,  then  remember  that  he  is  King  of 
Greece,  and  that  as  such  it  is  his  duty  to  permit  the  sons 
of  Hellas  to  enjoy  the  fruitsof  their  land,  the  fields  of  which 
they  have  bathed  with  their  hearts'  blood.  He  will  bethink 
him  that  his  adopted  country  is  not  meant  to  enrich  foreign 
cormorants,  who  perhaps  came  here  with  an  idea  that 
Greece  was  a  sort  of  Bavarian  Algiers ! 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BGstakaa  of  .a  mMrried  Coaple,  of  tome  dtodnctioH  in  Napoli-43oir0M«t  Uie  Wkm 
of  the  President  of  the  Ref  eney— Papa  Skiostzaji— The  n^ceroy's  Theatrical 
Bpeeulation-'-Ooloeocroai. 

•  Thb  pride  and  vanity  of  a  married  couple  of  high  rank 
in  Greece,  have  often  created  many  errors,  and  subjected 
them  to  much  ridicule.    I  had  already  heaid  in  some  di- 


tilomatic  circles  at  Constantinople,  that  a  certain  married 
lady  did  not  conceiTO  the  union  of  her  •Idest  daughter  wHll 


reports  were  freely  circulated.  Indeed,  on  several  occa- 
sioiis,  the  stibject  was  openly  discussed  in  the  saloons  of. 
the  Foreign  Ministers ;  and  the  parents,  when  questioned 
oil  the  subject,  would  endeavour  to  discountenance  the  ru* 
mour,  by  announcing  the  intended  marriage  of  the  young 
lady,  with  some  En^ish  naval  olfioer.  This  folly  was  crt^ 
ten  repeated,  inscnnuc^  that  the  poor  girl,  to  my  certain  - 
knowledge,  bad  been  paraded  aboi:^  everywhere  as  be- 
trothed, when,  in  fact^  she  hadjiever  been  engaged.  Pos- 
sessing as  she  did,  bath  amiable  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments, she  deserved  a  better  fate  than  that  of  being  made 
tte  dupe  of  parental  intrigue. 

There  has  been  much  talk  made  in  the  German  papers 
alMMit  the  obligation  fbreigners  are  under  to  the  President 
of  the  Regency  for  his  soirees, "  the  most  delightful  through- 
out Greece ;"  and  that  his  Excellency  had  made  great  sa- 
ciifices  in  giving  them,  in  order  to  recompense  his  visiters 
for  the  deprivations  they  were,  of  necessity,  subject  to  in , 
NapolL    To  prejudioed  articles  of  correspondence  from 
Greece,  (written  under  thr  superintendence  of  partisans  of 
the  President,)  may  such  panegyrics  be  attributed.    Not 
to  the  President  are  we  indebted  for  these  entertainments,, 
but  to  the  state  purse — from  which  a  considerable  sum  is 
abstracted  for  this  especial  purpose,  but  which  might  be 
better  and  more  beneficially  applied,  were  it  distributed 
among  the  infirm  and  needy.    It  is  well  known  that,  at  the 
end  of  December,  1834.  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks, 
(the  Papa  Skiostzas,)  wno,  as  a  daring  leader,  joined  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  whose  body  was  covered  with . 
wounds,  was  obliged,  by  hunger  and  cold,  to  creep  like  a 
dog  into  the  corner  of  a  ruined  hut  at  Athens,  whilst  the 
"High  Vice-Regal  Lord"  was  giving  balls  and  routs  with> 
the  money  of  the  Greeks— the  countrymen  of  this  disabled, 
warrior.    Officers  of  the  law  were  engaged  in  extorting' 
from  the  p6or  starving  people  their  last  lefta,  in  order  that 
the  Governor  might  engage  Italian  singers  and  dancers,  at. 
enormous  sums,  and  build  a  theatre  at  Athens. 

Praise  arid  thanks  be  given  to  the  good  young  king ! 
who,%3  soon  as  he  knew  of  this  oppression,  was  disgusted  > 
in  the  highest  degree  at  such  proceedings,  and  summmatng 
the  Governor  to  his  presence,  indignantly  asked,  "How, 
amidst  misery  and  want,  he  could  think  of  such  heartless 
extravagance  V^    The  gentleman  from  whom  the  whole  of 
this  theatrical  project  emanated j  announced  at  a  soiree, 
the  same  evening,  that  the  corps  dramatique  were  too  e»-  - 
orbitant  in  their  demands,  and  that,  accordingly,  all  further- 
treaty  with  them  was  brc^en  off.,  A  contract,  however,* 
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h$a  been  ali^eady  eoterad^lato  ^rilh  tteoo«ptti7»«»dHNr« 
had  received  a  eonalderable  som  as  a  deposite.  Uodttr 
what  head  this  will  be  entered  in  the  imblic  accoontB^  l| 
would  excite  some  curiosUy  to  know*  were  not,  ijadeedf  ao. 
high  a  personage  as  the  Governor  able  to  do  as  he  pieaaeit 
in  this  matter  Sso. 

What  win  become  of  Ghreeoe,  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
Plenipolenfiaries  and  their  adherentL  every  one  who  a7m« 
pathizes  with  the  natives,  most  jpainnAy  anticipate.  Tte 
venerable  and  brave  champion,  Colocotroni,  (who  had  oeiv 
tainly  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  early  attachment  to  the 
young  Khig,)  endeavoured  to  invest  the  monarch  witht 
real  power,  and  thus  deliver  Ghreece  from  the  tyranny  <^ 
strangersL  under  whose  yoke  the  land  gproens  more  than 
when  under  tiie  dominion  of  the  Turlcs.  This  old  Paliear- 
rian  chief,  for  his  good  intentions,  was.sentemsed  to  death ; 
which  sentence,  througfi  the  kind  intercession  of  the  Reseiir 
cy !  was  commuted  to  an  imprisonment  of  twentv  yeara. 
Here  let  it  be  observed,  ttiat  Colocotroni  vras,  at  the  time, 
seventy  years  of  age-^and  it  would  have  been  more  mer- 
ciful to  have  taken  his  life,  than  to  condemn  him  to  tb» 
hoiTors  of  perpetual  imprisozmient 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

Solr6e«  of  Comit  Armailspeis—Tlie  SerflMiaB  Diidooiatitt—Tbe  HMller  ciiefaa  at 

the  President'a. 

Lst  us  now  turn  from  the  gloomy  prison  of  the  fortress 
of  Palamides,  in  which  the  old  Qrecian  warrior  is  to  end  his 
wretched  lifk  and  proceed  to  the  Grand  saloon  of  the  Pres- 
ident ©f  the  Re{;ency,  which  very  closely  resembles  a  Euro- 
pean comerBotione^  and  therefore  requires  but  a  brief  de- 
scription. 

in  the  dancing-room  are  seated  both  German  and  Gre- 
cian beauties.  The  latter  have  gradually  adoptei^  the 
manners  of  Eun^sean  society,  and  the  ancient  custom  with 
the  ladies  of  Greece,  to  remain  seated  in  the  oriented  &sh- 
ion,  with  crossed  l^s,  is  now  exploded.  I^  some  short 
time  ago,  a  young  Grecian  female  had  ventured  to  waltz 
with  any  gentleman,  the  mother,  accustomed  (as  regards 
the  behaviour  of  women)  to  the  strictness  and  seventy  of 
the  East,  would  have  torn  the  hair  from  her  head.  But 
now,  not  only  do.  the  mammas  sanction  this,  but  witness 
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vidi  pleasure  ihetr  daughters'  anxiety  to  dance  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  good  husbands,  particularly  Ger- 
mans— as,  under  the  present  government  they  are  the  only 
diass  of  men  desirable  for  marria^^e.  The  Greeks  are 
'  graceful  in  their  movements ;  and  with  their  slim  figures^ 
can  join  in  the  waltz  and  gallopade  as  well  as  the  most  ele- 
^nt  Prussian  or  Russian  officer  of  the  guards. 
'  Besides  the  Bavarian  military,  there  are  generally  some 
French  and  English  naval  officers  present  at  these  enter- 
tainments. Those  belonging  to  the  Russian  service  were 
obUgied  to  forego  the  honour  of  being  invited  by  the  Aiiglo- 
GrsBco-German  president,  although,  out  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  Russian  subsidy>money,  he  has  no  doubt  con- 
trived to  pay  for  many  of  his  balls  and  other  entertain- 
mentsJ  when  the  Russian  brig  Ajax^rrived  here  from 
Constantinople,  with  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Altenburgb, 
and  the  courteous  prince  could  not  sufficiently  praise  the 
politeness  and  attention  of  her  crew,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  vessel.  Count  Armansperg,  it  is  true.  Invited 
the  whole  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  Russian  squadron 
then  at  anchor  off  Napoli ;  but  they  all  refused  his  invita- 
tion, except  one,  who  was,  therefore,  subsequently  shunned 
by  nis  comrades.  The  Russian  officers,  indeed,  hardly 
ever  came  on  shore,  and  never  were  known  to  commit  any 
excesses  in  the  streets  of  NapoIL  which  may  be  said  also  of 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  French  vessels  on  the  same 
station.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  frequently  seen  young 
En^ish  officers  completely  intoxicated ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  the  Bruno  coffise-house  in  Napoli,  I  saw  two  Eng- 
lish midshipmen  throw  tables  and  chairs  at  the  waiter's 
head,  wiUiout  having  received  any  provocation;  and  the 
disgraceful  affiiir  concluded  by  their  being  turned  out  by 
the  landlord  himself. 

The  corps  diplomatique  in  Greece,  includes  several  mem- 
bers of  distinguished  families,  who  form  the  elite  of  the  as- 
semblies ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  beardless  young 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  administration — secretaries, 
under  secretaries,  and,  in  short,  the  fillers  of  various  of^ 
fices  which  have  been  withheld  from  better  qualified  and 
more  just  claimants — the  Greeks. 

The  Countess does  the  honours  in  rather  an  odd 

manner.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  she  asked  an  officer  be- 
lon^ngtothe  Bavarian  garrison,  (who  was  decorated  witii 
an  order  of  merit,)  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  dancers : — 
*^Don^t  you  dance,  Captain?"  The  officer  replied  in  the 
negative. 

"  Pon't  you  play  1"  asked  the  lady  again.  Another  neg- 
ative, and  the  lady  exclsdmed  to  astottirtuAent,  **  Good 
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heavens !  why  what  do  vou  do  ?iere  then?''  It  most  be 
admitted,  that  her  ladyship  well  knew  how  to  exprecal 
herself  uncerenumicmsly.  The  captain  was  at  first  so  con- 
founded, Uiat  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  such  rude- 
ness, and  shortiv  afterwards  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  his  colonel,  who  forthwith  advanced  towards  their  hos^ 
tess,  and  assured  her  that  he,  as  well  as  the  captain^  ne^er 
danced  nor  played,  but  although  he  knew  the  difficulty  of 
finding  amusement  elsewhere,  ne  plainly  saw  that  hi^  so^ 
ciety  was  no  longer  acceptable,  upon  which  he  retired  with 
the  captain !  As  her  soirees  were  given  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  this  said  lady  ought  to  remember  that  she  occupies 
a  sort  of  public  station.  However,  when  the  expenses  of 
these  entertainments  appeared  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Regency  to  be  too  great,  and  certain  similar  inadverten- 
cies on  the  part  of  the  lady  became  matter  of  scandal,  it 
was  determined  that  the  assemblies  should  be  held  for  the 
future  in  another  establishment 

This  continued  to  be  the  case  until  the  summer  of  1834, 
when  through  intrigue,  M.  von  Maurer,  a  member  of  the 
Regency,  and  opposed  to  the  President!  but  a  man  of  ac- 
knowledged  honesty,  was  recalled ;  and  his  subs^tnte^  M. 
von  Abel,  arrived. 

The  young  king  also  regularly  visited  these  balls,  and 
participated  with  amiable  courtesy  both  in  the  dance  and 
conversation— the  latter  chiefly  with  the  foreign  ministers. 
The  Danish  Consul  General,  von  F—  played,  by  the  by,  a 
comic  interlude  here.  He  is  such  a  man  as  Scribe  depicts 
in  the  burlesque  character  of  the  Westphalian  Ambassador, 
in  his  pleasing  comedy  of  the  Diplomatist.  Upon  the  very 
first  presentation  of  the  diplomatic  body  to  the  iCing,  the 
chamberlain  was  obliged  to  signify  to  M.  von  F.  that  the 
apartment  where  the  ambassadors  ^nd  charges  d'affaires 
assembled,  was  not  appropriate  to  him,  but  that  he  must 
pass  on  to  another,  appointed  for  the  consuls  and  mercaur 
tile  agents.  "  Good  heavens !''  said  the  person  thus  cor- 
rected, "  I  was  accredited  for  six  years  to  the  court  of 
Morocco,  and  was  there  the  first  of  the  diplomatic  body. 
His  highness  the  Dey,  distinguished  me  before  everybody 
else :  why  then  should  I  be  put  back  here  ?"  This  was  so 
far  correct ;  as  there  was  no  ambassador  at  Morocco,  M. 
von  F.  was  consul-general,  and  his  collea^es  were  merely 
consuls  or  vice-consuls.  It  was  with  dimcully  he  could  be 
made  to  acquiesce  in  the  regulation. 

This  gentleman  was  altogether  what  is  denominated  a 
bore.  Wherever  he  met  the  King  subsequently  in  society, 
he  followed  him  from  one  room  to  the  other,  to  throw  him* 
nelfinhis  way.    If  the  monarch  could  escape  no  longer, 
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nd  addressed  a  kindly  Word  or  two  to  the  consiilar  agent^ 
be  was  sure  not  to  escape  from  bis  gossip  unless  almost  by 
rudeness.  He  would  run  all  day  long  after  one  ambassa- 
dor or  the  other,  wearying  tfaein  to  death.  He  alwa3rB  en- 
deavoured to  convey  a  mysterious  importance  into  his 
countenance,  as  if  he  knew  a  secret  whereon  the  fate  of 
Surope  hune.  He  was,  indeed,  a  personification  of  the 
mountain  in  labour. 

Besides  these  balls  and  large  soirees,  on  every  Wednes- 
day evening  a  small  socie^  assembled,  as  before  men- 
tioned, at  Count  Armansperg's.  Oppressed  throughout  tihe 
wbole  day  with  care  and  anxiety,  the  Kins  sought  in  the 
evening  some  recreation,  and  consequent  visited  tiiis 
circle  also.  The  friendly  monarch,  in  all  the  exuberant 
vivacity  of  youth,  naturally  took  a  share  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  each  party.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  to  see  these  amusements 
were  select  in  their  nature,  in  order  to  please  so  dignified 
a  guest — and  that  in  the  necessary  arrangements,  respect 
for  the  sovereign  was  not  compromised.  When  the  for-* 
eign  ministers  TOgan  to  speak  censoriously  about  miscon- 
ceptions  that  arose  on  tiiis  point,  certain  assemblies  as- 
sumed a  difierent  aspect,  but  they  meanwhile  became  less 
fipequented  by  Otho. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

Jtto  to  Ano*— The  only  pMsable  Rood  ia  Oreece-Sitnmint  DMiwlioii  of  tha 
iMos— (Srioeocrani's  and  MiauliB*  conntrx  M«t»— Trrtnth— Tbe  river  laeehiie— 
Arfo*— Kelergi  and  the  beaatiful  Helene— The  Argnre-mjEon  Gaest 

An  invitation  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  to  make  a 
trip  to  Argos,  (to  whom  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  which  he  showed  his 
countrjrman  so  far  away  from  home,)  was  accepted  by 
me  with  eagerness.  It  was  on  a  deautiful  morning  ilt 
March  tiiat  we  passed  the  gate,  our  servant  being  loaded 
with  good  tilings  from  the  cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  am- 
bassador :  at  the  gate  we  found  standing,  as  usual,  some 
hackney-carriages  of  the  Argives.  These  Calasches  (pro- 
bably remains  of  those  of  the  French  officers  garrisoned 
here)  are,  although  one  wotUd  be  ashamed  to  hire  them  in 
any  Cterman  city,  of  great  public  value  and  convenience — 
as  important  indeed  as  a  one-eyed  monarch  amonest  blind 
subjects.  The  horses  are  harnessed  to  the  vemcles  by 
meaBS  of  ropes  tied  together  in  every  imaginable  way  $  the 
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dviMf»,fm  e^T«r0d  wttli  rags ;  yvt^i^  idle>»9  0110%  ndflt 
be  drawn  along  in  one  of  uiese  four-wlie^l^d  propdl^ 
machines.  The  lyiacadamized  road,  ihr^  Je^gues  loj 
tbat  }ea4B  from  Napoli  io  Ai|^  is  uie  only  one  pas 
lor  oarria^^  throi4^out  Greece,  and  even  this  is  tlie 
of  earlier  times,  made,  namely,  under  Count  Capo  d^s 
Means  of  communicatipn  are  amoi\g  the  first  and  m^^l 
necessary  thinsas,  in  a  country  that  is  to  liiereclainAed^ 
civilization.  Afi^  the  Regency  had  existed  fijr  two  years ; 
after  forty  millions  of  franks,  the  amount  of  the  two  iSrst 
loans  of  France  and  England,  had  been  extravagant^  dis- 
sipated,— still  no  road  existed  whereby  the  produce  of  the 
interior  could  be  conveyed  to  the  capital.  Northern  Greece^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  possessed  admirable  woods 
which  might  yield  quantities  of  timber,  excellently  adapted 
lor  ship  ^d  other  buildh^g.  if  the  trunks  could  oiUy  be 
conveyed  to  the  coasts.  This  was  indeed  not  to  be  ^9^- 
ed  ux)on  horses  and  asfies,  which  were  alonie  able  to' clam- 
l^r  over  the  pathless  mountain  steeps;  and  the  money 
whereby  roads  might  have  been  made,  ajid  the  wa^is  of 
labour  secured  to  me  poor  Greeks,  was  applied  to  tip^^ort 
Umber  from  Trieste  and  Turkey. 

1?he  road  finpm  Napoli  to.Argoslies  through  a  pleasafit 
tract  On  the  left  is  seen  the  bay,  with  the  isw^  of  Sp;^ 
zia  in  the  distance ;  while  nearer  rises  Napoli  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  with  its  two  fortresses  of  Itschkale  and 
Palamides— and  has  a  better  appearance  than  when  one 
is  within  it  To  the  right  of  the  road  spreads  the  green 
plain,  which,  it  is  true,  requires  to  be  more  decoratea  with 
trees  to  be  considered  beautiful.  Several  conical  rocks 
rise  like  islands  from  i1^  and  appear  to  ii^cate  thatlttie.s^ 
once  rolled  its  waves  over  the  surface.  Ttie  distant  romr 
mountains  across  which  the  road  passei^  to  Corinfh'(the 
mountains  of  Lacooia)  enclose  the  view. 

At  a  quarts  of  a  league  from  Napoli,  and  close  to, ^ 
l^ft  of  the  road,  is  an  agreeable  little  villa  belonjp^iglb 
Colocotroni^r  besides  a  few  rustic  tenements  in  whiba  thet^ 
are  no  fl^ss  windo^vs,— bul^  truly  Greek,  they  px^se^ 
merely  me  yrood^n  n*ame  of  a  hpuse. 

A  couple  ofgraybearded  Palicars  sat  in  the  litQe, garden 
close  to  the  dwelling-house  of  CoIocotronL  silentliy  amb- 
king  their  pipes.  Their  sorrowful  looks,  which  occasion- 
ally glsmced  across  to  Napoli's  rocky  forts,  allowed  ya  to 
guess  that  thev  might  have  been  pamiully  ruminating  !on 
those  chiefs  who  once  led  them  to  battle  and  to  viotoirjr, 
wad,  who  now  underwent  iniMison  a  sentence  that  I  ciumyt 
conialder  Just  A  German,  who  visited  old  Colocotino|9i 
When  he  wacf  j^till  -fi^,  (leard  i>itter  ^omptajnts  fr<^  bis 
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^_ mi  the  degradatioato  which  he  bad  been 

Jby  the  Regency^  which  as  an  old  soldier  of  the  war 
lancipation  he  certainly  did  not  merit:  ^'Why  did 
added  hCy/Uhe  King  seek  counsel  from  me?  I,  as 
re^  must  certainly  be  most  familiar  with'  the  wants  of 
m  country;  could  have  given  explanation  upon  many 
pmts'y.and  would  have  staked  my  head  on  the  honesty 
of  my  advice.** 

Not  far  from  his  seat,  we  met  the  son  of  Colocotroni,  a 
young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  received 
the  completion  of  his  education  in  Paris,  and  had  not  long 
returned  to  his  native  countnr,  to  see  his  father  condemned^ 
like  a  common  criminal,  to  death,  because  he  was  anxious 
to  hasten  the  moment  so  ardently  desired  by  all  Greeks, 
when  the  King  should  himself  wield  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  weaLof  the  people  and  of  the  country. 

Close  to  Colocotroni's  estate  lies  the  far  m'ore  elegant 
one  of  Admiral  Miaulis,  which  for  some  time  served  Count 
Armansperg  as  a  summer  residence.  At  rather  more  than 
half  a  league  distance  from  the  city,  is  Tyrinth,  the  ruins 
of  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of  a  low  hill.  They  exhibit 
Cyclopean  walls,  consisting  of  immense  blocks  of  rock  held 
together  without  mortar,  by  their  own  weight  alone.  Three 
thousand  years  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  them.  We 
know  from  Homer  that  this  most  ancient  monument  exist- 
ed before  the  Trojan  war.  Pausanias  calls  these  ruins 
wonders !  Every  one  who  sees  them  will  agree  with  him. 
One  cannot  comprehend  how  the  ancients  contrived  to 
pile  these  masses  of  rock  upon  each  other.  Either  their 
machines  must  have  been  admirable,  or  their  corporeal 
strength  far  greater  than  that  of  their  descendants.  A 
small  cavity,  on  the  side  of  the  ruins  nearest  to  Napoli,  is 
indicated  as  the  cradle  of  Hercules — ^who,  if  he  filled  it, 
must  have  been  a  stout  infant!  When  I  crept  into  the 
hole,  I  found  a  number  of  lizards  there,  which  glided  about 
as  nimbly,  and  exhibited  as  cheerful  countenances,  as  the 
ancient  Tyrinthian8,'who,  as  is  recorded,  were  a  liffht- 
hearted  people,  performing  even  their  religious  exercises 
with  vivacity.  On  descending  the  hill,  a  snake  at  least 
three  feet  long  rustled  past  me.  As  I  am  in  some  degree 
an  adherent  to  the  "  transmigration  of  soulsr,**  I  altowed  it 
to  escape — that  I  might  not,  oy  striking  it  on  the  head^n- 
tict  an  injury  on,  perhaps,  a  former  Tyrititliian  maid.  Ty- 
rinth was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  the 
Tyrinthians  carried  captives  to  that  city.  There  is  now 
formed  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins  a  royal  domain. 

We  passed  through  three  villages  on  the  road  to  Argos, 
6ne  ofwhich  belong  to  the  Hadsohl  Chrtstosw    The  name 
17* 
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or  dtie  of  iTadflc^*  la  api>Iied  to  ^ose  Oretk  Chrti&kkm 
have  iBade  a  pilgcUnage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  JemsiB 
and  also  to  U&e  Turks  who  have  visited  t|ie  sacred  CaaJ 
At  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Argos  a  stone  b^ 
spans  the  Inachus,  which,  like  most  of  the  Qreek  ri 
displays  in  summer  a  dry  bed,  filled  with  pebbles  in- 
of  water;  but  during  the  wet  season  it  overflows  a 
siders^e  porten  of  the  pljain.    The  entrance  to  this  city — 
once  so  rich  in  monuments,  temples,  tombs — ^with  a  forum^ 
gymnasium,  and  theatre^  (of  which  the  ancients  relate  so 
much,)  is  now  very  plain  and  uninteresting.    One  passes 
between  mouldering  walls,  over  heaps  of  rubbish,   and 
amidst  miseralde  clay  huts,  having  shot-holes  instead  of 
windows,  into  the  town  itself,  which  nas  scarcely  a  hundred 
houses.    The  bazaar  consists  of  some  dirty  booths,  wherQr 
in  rank  tobacco  and  uneatable  provisions  are  vended.    The 
barrack,  in  which  the  regiment  of  Lancers  lie,  is,  however, 
a  new,  showy-looking  building.    Opposite  to  it  stands,  sur- 
rounded by  tenements,  gardens,  and  fore-courts,  an  elegant 
house — one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  solidly  built  through- 
out Greece — t>elonging  to  the  Greek  Kalergi,  who  served 
as  colonel  xd  the  Russian  service,  and  sacrificed  to  his 
country  a  portion  of  his  immense  wealth  in  the  great  i^ar 
of  emancipation.    This  personage  having,  in  the  sumnier 
of  1834,  come  from  St.  retersburgh  to  make  some  domes- 
tic arrangemients,  and  to  fetch  bis  wife,  (then  residin^^  at 
ArgoSf)  the  supreme  Regency  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
on  suspicion — a  circumstance  probably  occasioned  by 
Kalergi's  residing  ultimately  in  Russia  instead  of  in  Bng- 
land.    After  having  been  kept  one  month  in  prison,  he  was 
tried  at  the  instance  of  the  Regency,  which,  however,. did 
not  find  the  least  guilt  attach  to  him,  and  therefore  acquit- 
ted him.    I  should  like  to  know  how  its  members  can  an- 
swer for  such  vexatious  stretches  of  authority.    The  -wife 
of  Kalergi,  still  a  lovely  woman,  was  before  marriage  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "beautiful  Heleiii"  and  as.  for  her 
namesake,  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  was  waged  tor  many 
years,  so  did  the  noblest  youths  of  the  coun^  contend — 
though  not  altogether  hostllely — ^for  Aer  possession,  until 
her  present  spouse  received  her  hand. 

We  alighted  at  this  house,  wherein  King  Otho  himself 
passes  some  of  the  summer  months,  that  we  might  pay  a 
visit  to  an  officer  of  artillery,  (a  Saxon,)  who  haa  the  com- 
mand of  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  lived  here  with  his 
wife.  Before  dinner,  we  visited  tne  most  remarkable  spots 
of  this  ancient  town.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  Acropo- 
lis are  aldo  cyclopean;  and  Polybius,  Euripides,  and  oth^ 
classical  authors,  mention  these  as  very  strong  works, 
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i»ldefa  long  resisted  ^  attacks  of  the  destnictiTe  Myce- 
neans. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  fortress,  there  still  exists,  partly 
liewii  la  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of  bricks,  the  outline  of 
the  theatre,  whence  I  was  enthasiastio  enough  to  carry  away 
a  sniall  piece  of  stone  as  a  reminiscence.  Upon  the  once 
msuniificent  seat  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  now  arise  the  figures 
1^  Christian  chapels,  ehurcdies,  and  monasteries.  We  thus 
saw,  JDC^  far  from  the  theatre,  a  chanri  in  which  firasments 
•f  Corinthian  columns  were  noticed,  which,  from  me  d*- 
ssription  of  Pansanias,  doubtless  once  beloh^d  to  the  su- 
perb temple  of  Juno ;  and  to  the  northeast  of  tiie  Acropolis, 
i^wn  the  ndns  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  Diradiotes,  there  is  a 
monastery,  occupied  by  dirty,  idle  mcmka.  Also,  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  waUs  of  a  chrnn^, 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  Ionic  columns.  A  crowd  of 
historical  recollections  is  connected  with  the  majority  of 
the  places  of  this  old  capital  of  Agamemnon,  the  '^kiue  of 
kings,''  and  <' shepherd  of  nations,"  The  elegant,  li^t 
Orecian  style  of  architecture,  exhibits  itself  in  conjunction 
with  the  Cyclopean  masonry — which  no  doubt  pre-existed, 
and  has  probably  bearded  time  as  long  here,  as  in  the 
sinular  structures  of  the  pyramids  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

In  Argos,  a  strong  hatred  of  the  French  still  prevails, 
founded  upon  the  pitiless  butchery  those  heroes  ot freedom 
once  ii^icted  there  upon  many  defencdess  men,  women, 
and  children. 

The  visit  we  paid  our  Argive-Saxon  friend,  seasoned  by 
the  agreeable  presence  of  an  amiable  and  beautiful  woman, 
prolonged  itself  deep  into  night  No  coachman  would  at 
nrst  venture  to  convey  us  back  forthwith  to  Napoli.  Our 
warrior-host  however,  who  had  lived  here  for  many  yeails 
as  a  Phil-heilenist,  and  knew  the  langua^  and  customs 
well,  at  last  succeeded,  by  promise  of  additional  pay,  in  in- 
ducing a  driver  to  come  forward,  who  rumbled  us  onquick- 
ly  to  the  metropolis.  The  gate  was  already  closed  when 
we  reached  it,  but  immediately  opened  when  the  ambassa- 
dor mentioned  his  name.  A  diplomatist  (though  often  a 
more  dangerous  person)  enters  a  fortress  far  more  easily 
tiuin  a  warrior  armed  cap-a-pie. 
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CHAPTBTR  XLIII. 

May  of  the  year  1834  In  NafwU— Trial  of  Colocotrdni  and  OoUqiulofl— The  hota/b- 
mg  ef  a  yoonc  Oennaa  Lieutenant— ^Che  fliate  Adveeito  Maeeon— Hie  Preeideiic 
PaBaoMee^qeonarie— Caplafcqeeooe,  tbe  ^on-in-Law  premnnptive  of  ▲nnaaa. 
perg— ▲  twen^-years-old  Soath  German  Doctor  and  myedf  Kniwitn  and  Cter- 

-   man  Bnaigna   fOart  iie  atalfcofMloe— Black  OoardianB. 

Tna  May  of  the  year  1834  arrived.  In  Germany  it  In- 
■iqiires  new  life  Into  erery  thing,  animate  or  inanimate.  Na- 
■tare  robes  herself  in  a  fresh  soit  of  green;  and  the  hamaxi 
iiesom  eximndB  with  renewed  lM^>e.  In  Greece  it  is  other- 
wise^ wlieze  tbe  glowing  san  dries  np  the  verdure  which  tbe 
•two  preceding  months  had  strewed  around  in  field  and 
valley.  The  streets  of  the  cities  are  empty;  and  only  to> 
varda  evei^ng  do  they  become  reanimated,  when  we  a^ain 
hear  the  Incessant  chatter  of  southern  tongues.  But  he 
who  was  an  unprejudieed  observer,  on  a  fineJMay  evening 
of  that  year,  of  the  saaSA  group  of  Greeks  who  stood  crow<£ 
ed  toffether  with  gloomy  looks  upon  the  Platane  place  in 
Napoliy  would  have  doubted  the  truth  of  Grecian  light- 
heartedness.  Frequently,  as  seeking  hope,  were  their  eyes 
directed  to  the  starry  heavens;  or  pcnrbaps  doubtin^ly 
glanced  upon  tiie  royal  palace.  That  May  tell  witherln^y 
upon  the  vales  of  Greece,  and  also  upon  the  Grecian  mind, 
it  annihilated  that  seed  which  the  people  had  sown  upon 
their  native  soil,  during  a  ten  years'  war,  and  had  manured 
with  their  best  hearts'  blood.  After  long  scenes  of  desola- 
tion, Greece  hoped  and  expected  repose  under  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  king,  in-vain.  The  king  came — a  youth  full 
of  wishes,  indeed,  to  make  his  people  happy,  and  to  heal 
its -wounds  with  a  kind  hand.  But  alas  i  that  hand  was 
tied.  Joyous  dancinjg  and  music  oflen  resounded  from  the 
saloons  of  the  PresuLent  of  the  Regency ;  whilst,  in  the 
damp  vaults  of  the  fortress  Jtschkale,  the  fetters  of  tbe  im- 
imsoned  defendera  of  the  country  clanked  in  uaharmonious 
contrast. 

The  day  approached  which  was  to  drag  Colocotroni  be- 
fore tbe  bar  of  Justice^  to  be  charged  as  a  traitor :— Ae,  the 
old  hero  who,  for  ten  years,  never  laid  his  sword  aside,  in 
order  that  he  might  free  his  country  from  the  Turkish 
yoke ; — he  was  to  be  condemned  at  the  command  of  a  for- 
eiga  noble,  who  rioted  in  extravagant  luxuriance,  at  the 
expense  of  the  impoverished  land.  And  why  should  Colo* 
cotroni  be  condemned  ?  Because  he  ventured  to  wish,  that 
Otho  should  be,  in  truth,  and  not  title  only,  King  of  Greece; 
that  he  might  be  far  removed  from  Napoli,  who,  with  a  sin- 
gle stroke  of  his  pen,  destroyed  what  the  sons  of  the  fathe^ 


land  had  pmcbased  in  many  a.blpody  battle,  idth  tbe  sac- 
ilScedfpropei^  and  life  T  Truly^  old  Colocotrohl,  tby  chaina 
1^  not  cnsgrace  thee ! 

It  had  been  understood,  in  a  superior  quarter,  that  two 
of  the  fi%^e  appointed  judges  had  formerly  stood  upon  ^ 
Mendlly  fboting  with  the  accused  individual.  A  few  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  both  these  men  re^ 
ceived  appointments  in  distant  provinces,  and  two  others-^ 
between  wh6m  and  Colocotroni  it  was  known  that  an  old 
nique  existed — were  placed  in  their  stead.  One  of  theaa 
uitter  wns  Polizotdes,  who  presided  over  the  bench.  Two 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  I  myself  heard  a  fbr- 
eiign  minister  remark  to  Polizoldes,  "  That  there  was  no 
fiiir  chance  for  Colocotroni  upon  this  trial ;"  to  which  the 
latter  replied,  ^  I  am,  it  is  true,  Colocotroni's  enemy ;  nev- 
ertheless, as  judge,  I  shall  act  as  my  conscience  directs, 
and  as  a  man  of  honour r— Polizoldes  has  indeed  shown 
himself  in  the  result  to  be  an  honourable  man.  He  and 
Terzetn,  (another  or  the  judges,)  could  not,  conscientious- 
ly, pronounce  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and  both  refused  to  sub- 
scribe his  sentence  of  death,  until,  at  the  command  of  the 
Regency,  the  Minister  of  Justice  appeared  in  the  court,  and 
nnaer  tne  surveillance  of  gens  d'armes,  forced  the  pen  in- 
to their  hands! 

At  an  angle  of  the  Platane  square,  at  the  foot  of  the  stone 
atc^ps  which  ascend  to  the  fortress  itschkale,  lies  the  Bou- 
fentikon,  a  building  that  was  formerly  a  Turkish  mosque ; 
tiien,  duHne  the  revolution,  served  the  senate  as  a  place  of 
assembly;  out  under  the  Regency,  hds  been  alternately 
used  ibr  balls  and  for  a  court  of  justice.  A  high  staircase 
leads  to  the  saloon,  and  in  the  vaults  there  are  prisons. 
At  the  end  of  the  saloon,  was  a  tribune  for  the  president 
and  the  four  other  judges.  To  the  left,  at  a  desk,  the  state 
Attorney  sat  as  public  prosecutor,  while  on  the  right  were 
seats  for  the  prisoners  and  their  counsel.  The  rest  of  the 
saloon,  as  wdl  as  of  the  gallery  surrounding  it,  was  occu-' 

Sied  by  the  throngs  which  crowded  thither.  On  the  morn- 
ig  oftiie  day  whereon  Colocotroni's  tridl  commenced,  the 
victQiiy  of  tiie  Boulentikon  was  swarming  with  people — 
strangers  generally— exclaiming  intemperately  against  the 

grisoner,  while  Greeks  were  standing  about,  with  oppressed 
earts  and  a:  just  indignation,  curbing  the  wrath  expressive- 
ly  delin^ted  in  Uieir  countenances.  At  last  came  the  re^ 
port  of  his  approcuih.  Gens  d'armes,  with  shouldered  car- 
bines, opened  the  procession,  which  descended  the  steps 
1h>m  itschkale;  then  foUovrea  the  two  impeached  individu- 
ids  in  their  national  costume:  namely,  red,  e^old-embroid- 
ered  jackets,  a  white  fiistanella,  and  ttie  red  ^'    Old  OoU 
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ocotroid  waft  led  by  his  counsel  and  one  of  his  relativesj 
fbr  he — the  previously  free  Palicar  who  ranged  at  will 
throughout  the  world— had  become  so  ill  in  his  prison-vwoit 
that  he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  feet  The  treatment 
the  old  man  had  received  in  his  dungeon  was  indeed  aboai- 
inable.  Amongst  other  things,  I  myself  heard  a  young 
German  lieutenant  who  had  commanded  the  guard  in  the 
fortress,  boasting  m  a  coffee-house  that  he  had  forbidden 
"tile  old  scounSrel,  Colocotroni,  to  sing."  Now,  every 
Greek  is  fond  of  singing,  although  his  cnant  may  sound 
rather  discordantly  to  German  ears.  Even  this  sorrowM 
amusement  was  prohibited  to  the  veteran,  and  that  in  dis* 
courteous  terms  oy  a  scurvy  lad  of  nineteen. 

Gens  d'armes  closed,  also,  the  procession.  It  was  a  heart- 
breaJdng  sight  to  see  the  merits  of  an  old  warrior  thus  re- 
warded. Colocotroni  was  greeted  on  both  sides  by  his 
coimtrymen  as  he  passed ;  several  Greeks  stepped  forward, 
and  pressed  the  hand  of  their  ancient  leader,  but  were 
strucK  back  by  tiie  guards.  The  old  man  smiled  mourn- 
fully, and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Thus  did  they  reach 
the  court  of  jusSice.  The  state  advocate,  Masson,  a  Scot 
with  a  worn-out  visage,  whom  Cochrane  had  brought  to 
Greece  as  his  secretary,  endeavoured  to  make  a  pompoua 
speech,  but  he  often  stuck  fast  from  not  being  familiar  with 
the  language,  at  which  the  Greeks  everv  time  burst  into  a 
loud  laueh.  At  last  be  came  to  the  inaictment,  which  in 
reading  he  accompanied  with  the  most  absurd  gesticula- 
tions. A  stranger  whom  Greece  had  enriched,  dared  to 
impeach  a  man  so  instrumental  in  procuring  Greece's  free- 
dom !  Colocotroni,  leaning  his  arm  upon  a  chair  before 
him,  listened  calmly ;  but  when  he  heard  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  his  fiery  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  The 
impeacher  seemed  to  tremble,  and  a  transient  blush  pass- 
ed over  his  hardened  features,  which  carried  with  it  the 
conviction  that  he  felt  ashamed. 

The  president  (Polizoides)  now  rose^  and  in  few,  but  en- 
ergetic words,  said  he  would  give  his  judgment  conscien- 
tiously— at  the  same  time  entreating  the  specti^tors  to  con- 
duct themselves  with  decorum  suitable  to  the  place.  Colo- 
cotroni then  made  a  short  speech,  which,  after  his  usual 
manner,  was  full  of  admirable  metaphors  and  proverbs. 
A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly.  The  ex^ 
amination  of  witnesses  next  commenced,  many  of  whom 
gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accused.  This  scene  was 
repeated  every  day  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  in  order  to 
obtain  all  the  unfounded  accusations  possiue  against  the 
prisoner.  Fortunately  for  Colocotroni,  his  skilfu  counsel, 
Cleonaris,  convicted  several  of  his  accusers  of  peijury,  a 
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'^renmstaxioe  received  by  the  assemby  with  applause* 
Masson  attempted  to  speak  Romaic,  but  was  often  at  a 
loss,  though  endeavouring  to  disguise,  it  by  thumping  his 
desk,  for  which  the  president  was  frequently  obliged  to  re- 
prove him. 

The  accused  conducted  themselvi^  with  the  greatest 
propriety — Colocotroni's  expressive  features,  merely,  indi- 
cating what  passed  in  his  mind.    Within  the  bar,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  prisoners,  sat  their  counsel,  and  several  of 
their  relatives  and  friends ;  and  facing  them  were  their  op- 
ponents, amongst  whom  was  a  certain  Cantakuzenos,  a 
fanariot  prince,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  talked 
the  most  nonsensical  and  unconnected  stuff.    He  filled  an 
ifflportant  station  in  the  fbfeign  office,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  become  the  son-in-law  of  Count  Armansperg.    A 
tnSingincidenL  in  which  I  took  a  part,  may  be  here  rela- 
ted.  On  one  of^the  days  of  the  trial  Mr.  Masson,  (whom  I 
had  occasionally  met  in  society,)  from  his  elevated  seat, 
accidentally  observed  me  in  the  crowd;  and  beckoned  me 
with  his  hand,  in  spite  of  my  pantomimic  negative,  to  take 
a  seat  within  the  bar.    I  at  last  found  myself  obliged  to 
yield  to  his  invitation ;  but  I  seated  myself  by  the  side  of 
Colocotroni,  wiUi  whom  were  several  of  my  friends.    The 
very  same  day,  I  was  visited  by  a  young  German  doctor 
of  philosophy,  who  had  come  to  Greece  to  see  if  he  could 
pick  np  ^ny  thing.    I  had  shown  this  youth  much  attention 
at  Napoli,  and,  at  his  desire,  had  introduced  him  to  a  for- 
eign ambassador,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate.    He  now, 
however,  apprized  me,  though  with  polite  circumlocution, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  acquaintance,  as  I  had 
that  morning  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  accused^  (that 
is  to  say,  I  had  seated  myself  at  Colocotroni's  side,  m  the 
court  of  justice.)    After  a  hearty  laugh,  I  replied  by  asking 
him  this  question — why  he  annoyed  himself,  and  me  too, 
with  the  present  visit ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  I  might 
not  delay  him  longer  on  his  ministerial  business,  I  told  him 
there  was  a  back  door  to  my  house,  through  which  he 
might  slip  out  unobserved !    A  few  evenings  afterwards,  I 
raet  him  at  the  very  ambassador's  mansion  to  whom  I  had 
been  the  means  of  introducing  him,  when  I  could  not  deny 
fflyself  the  pleasure  of  telling  nim' a  little  more  than  I  had 
already  done. 

I  have  since  read  in  some  German  newspaper,  that  this 
hopeful  youth  of  twenty  had  been  nominated  by  the  Re- 
g^cy,  to  the  post  of  chief-justice  of  a  province !  So  is 
^Kif^idestv  rewarded. 

Much  talk  had  arisen  amongst  the  opponents  of  Coloco- 
troni, respecting  a  letter  sent  to  him  from  bis  majesty,  the 
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Emperor  of  Russia,  when  he,  with  other  Greek  leaders,  ap- 
plied for  counsel  from  that  monarch,  whose  gloriotis  war 
against  Turkey  had  been  the  chief  means  of  promoting  the 
subsequent  independence  of  Greece.  Some  Gdrman  sub- 
alterns had  declaimed  in  all  the  coffee-houses,  against  the 
support  which  Russia  had  afforded  the  Greek  revohition- 
ists.  They  put  on  ferocious  looks,  clattered  abP«t  with 
their  lone  sabres,  and  wished  to  denounce  war  immecBately 
against  the  Czar,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword  in  St  Pe- 
tersburgh.  who  oared  to  differ  from  the  wise  regulations  of 
the  Greek  vice-royalty.'  During  all  this  bombast^  a  few 
letlas  supplied  them  with  plenty  of  lemoqade,  which  no 
doubt  tended  to  cool  their  anger,  and  preserve  their  health 
and  strength  in  this  burnin|^  cumate.  That  there,  however, 
was  not  so  much  danger  m  the  terrible  threats  of  these 
young  gentlemen,  may  oe  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  very 
willingly  visited  tne  Russian  ships  of  war  lying  at  NapoH — 
probably  that  they  might  dissipate  their  wrath  with  the 
excellent  dinner  they  met  with  on  board.  The  French  and 
English  ships,  however,  had  not  the  honour  of  their  visits, 
lor  this  substantial  reason,  that  the  officers  of  those  na- 
tions did  not  regale  them  with  such  hearty  cheer  as  the 
"  northern  barbarians."  The  day  at  length  arrived,  upon 
which  the  Emperor's  letter  was  to  be  publicly  opened  and 
read  in  court  \  when,  lo  and  behold !  it  came  from  the  Rus- 
sian minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  in 
it  he  stated  to  the  Greeks,  '4hat  it  was  inadmissible  to 
lay  their  complaints  before  the  Emperor,  but  that  they 
must  apply  to  their  own  government,  which  would  certain- 
ly attend  to,  and  mitigate  the  wants  of  the  people."  This 
gieceof  intelligence  sounded  somewhat  differently  to  what 
ad  been  reported. 

The  condemnation  to  death  of  the  two  Greeks,  Coloco- 
troni  and  Coliopulos,  is  a  weU  known  fact,  as  also,  that  out 
of  mercy,  it  was  commuted  to  a  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment The  noble  President  Polizoides,  and  the  Judge 
Terzetti,  were  at  the  same  time  proceeded  against  by  the 
State^Advocate,  Masson,  on  account  of  refusing  to  sign 
the  death-warrants.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September, 
1834,  the  Tribunal  at  Napoli  had  virtually  decided,  that  j 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  two  pris- 
oners of  the  charge  brousht  against  them  by  the  State  ad- 
vocate. Hence  we  forcible  means  resorted  to,  whereby 
the  refractory  judges  were  compelled  to  sign  their  condem- 
nations, were  illegal : — on  this  account,  also,  the  condem- 
nation of  Colocotroni  and  Caliopulos  was  unjust  and  yet 
it  was  carried  into  ejection.  Mons.  Cleonari%  the  coun'; 
sel  for  the  prisoners,  a  distlhgiushed  jurist,  and  for  some 
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tae  a  MMMfr  of  Justtee  mdM*  Qapo  d^istrias,  voold 
Ifais  gi^at  credfty  were  he  to  pubUsh  that  trial,  ia  wUfiik 
im^  superseded  right. 

Whoever  may  at  that  time  have  Yisited  the  court  of  Jiuk 
tfee  at  NapoK,  will  ddubttess^r^membea*  to  have  seea 
amongst  the  spectators,  tin  ^old  Greek,  stooping  from  a^ 
hiB  hands  folded  behina  him,  and  his  coavtenance  far- 
rowed with  the  deep  hnes  of  grie^  clothed  in  rass  which 
liad  once  formed  the  costamet)f  his  cotmtiy,and  his  wtxule^ 
flgm*e  presenting  a  picture  of  misery  and  want.  And  jet 
the  Greeks  surroumied  this  man,  and  with  reverence  ana 
awe  listened  to  the  few  words  that  escaped  from  his  pallid 
lips. 

We  will  briefly  trace  the  history  of  this  man  to  his  death. 
He  had  seen  better  days.  One  of  the  first  heroes  of  the 
sanguinary  war  of  independence,  he  had  valiantly  led  his 
Palicars  against  the  enemy)  and  his  countrymen,  and  the 
scars  on  his  body,  alike  bore  witness  of  his  valour.  Bom 
at  Gortyne,  he  was  the  first  to  encourage  the  revolution  in 
his  own  province,  and  willingly  to  sacrifice  his  small  pro- 
perty. On  the  storming  of  the  Palamides,  he  wa^  the  man' 
who  planted  the  Greek  banner  upon  its  wails,  and  thus 
protected  Napoli  from  the  further  attacks  of  the  Turks ; 
and  by  his  means,  Acrocorinth,  the  fortress  of  Corinth. 
was  taken  from  the  Moslems.  His  merits  the  provisional 
govemment  had  honourably  acknowledged  by  making  him 
a  General — a  rank  he  had  dearly  earned  by  risking  both 
life  and  property  for  his  country.  This  Gteneral  was  Stai- 
kos  Staikopulos,  a  man  devoid  of  all  ferocity,— thus  differ- 
ing from  most  of  the  Greek  leaders— and  universally  be- 
loved and  esteemed  for  his  benevolence*  When  the  Re- 
gency, under  the  presidency  of  Count  Armansperg,  came 
to  Greece,  however,  Staikopulos  was  forgotten ;  and  when 
several  persons  of  distinction  spoke  in  his  behalf,  the  Re- 
gency insulted  both  them  and  him,  by  giving  him  the  title 
of  Lieutwiant-colonel.  Instead  of  a  pension,  he  received' 
the  new  royal  Greek  order  of  the  Redeemer.  The  old 
Warrior  at  length  became  silent,  but  a  tear  was  often  seen 
to  start  from  that  eye  that  had  looked  fearlessly  on  death 
in  all  its  terrors.  His  glance  frequently  fell  upon  the  cross 
at  his  breast,  and  then  was  upturned  to  Heaven :  there 
only  hoping  to  find  a  trve  Redeemer !  Owing  to  the  depri- 
vation of  comforts,  his  shattered  and  wounded  frame  be- 
came exhausted,  and  at  last,  his  mind  gave  way  under  his 
afflictions.  How.  in  fact,  coukl  his  weakened  brain  sup- 
port these  fresh  nonours  from  the  state !  Count  Armans* 
perg  had  built  a  theatre  in  Athens,  with  money  which  he 
took  from  the  impoverished  public  cdff'ers,  and  conse- 
18 


qnenlly,  no  money  couid  be  foond-foT  the  ereetioa  of  a 
madhowe,  in  which  the  insane  Staikopulos  mi|^t  have 
been  depcMdted,  for  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  he  wa# 
mad.  Whether  he  was  decidedly  so,  remains  a  matter  of 
some  doubt:  however,  without  any  preliminary  investiga- 
tion or  judicial  warrant,  the  director  of  the  police  in  Napdi 
caused  this  brave  of^ressed  Qreek  to  be  cast  into  a  damp 
and  stinking  dungeon,  into  which  no  ray  of  light  entered. 
Scarcely  a  little  dirtjr  straw,  and  no  covering  at  aU,  did 
they  allow  the  unfortunate  man.  The  why  and  whereibre 
remained  a  mjrstenr  to  every  one.  AlthcMigh  many  per- 
sons applied  on  his  Wialf  to  the  supreme  power,  his  pun- 
ishment was  in  no  degree  mitigated.  He  speedily  sicken- 
ed, and  was  nearly  devoured  by  vermin. 

At  length,  murmurs  and  threats  from  the  people  procured 
his  release  from  this  horrible  dungeon,  but  only  two  hours 
before  bis  death.  Upon  the  Platane  Place  at  Napoli,  a 
collection  was  made  to  bury  him.  '*The  merchants  of 
Napoli,"  thus  it  was  announced  in  the  Greek  papers  of 
March,  1835j  "  remembering  that  they  lived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fortress  which  the  unfortunate  hero  had  con- 
quered, closed  their  shops  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  in 
honour  of  his  memory.  The  entire  populace  of  Napoit 
accompanied  the  procession.  His  death  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  I" 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  what  term  such  con- 
duct and  cruelty  as  this  deserves,  from  whatever  source  it 
may  have  originated.  One  may  conceive  how  King  Otho 
is  surrounded,  when  even  the  intelligence  of  such  infomy 
cannot  reach  him.  Whenever  he  has  hitherto  heard  any 
instance  of  injustice,  he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  strong- 
est terms  against  it-^where  he  has  observed  want,  with  a 
kind  hand  he  has  relieved  it.  But  a  king  should  also  have 
a  powerful  hand ;  and  in  Greece,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  drive  from  the  country,  without  hesitation,  the  projec- 
tors of  so  many  infamous  intrifues.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  a  better  mode  of  proceeding  than  to 
hazard  another  war  for  the  acquisition  of  freedom.  That 
the  Greeks  can  acquire  it,  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  in 
their  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Greece  waits  with  impatience  for  the  dawn  that  shall 
break  upon  and  animate  her,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  an 
independent  kins.  May  the  royal  star  dispel  those  dark- 
ening clouds,  which,  hitherto,  have  hung  over  this  far- 
famed  country.  The  blessiiupB  of  an  emancipated  people 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  the  diadem  upon  the  young 
sovereign's  brow,  andposterity  would  refer  with  delight  to 
the  jreign  of  Otho  the  First 
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Gb££cb  Tum  been  a  beautifbl  country,  and  would  again 
heeomeso.  were  better  measures  adopted  than  hitherto. 
The  desolation  which  everywhere  presents  itself;  the  ab* 
sence  of  almost  every  comfort  necessary  to  one,  coming 
from  a  civilized  country;  and  the  hot  enervating  climate, 
make  a  residence  in  Greece  unpleasant  to  a  stranger— -at 
least,  until  he  has  become  in  some  measure  accustomed  to 
numerous  privations. — Exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
night  would  be  desirable,  were  he  certain  of  obtaining  even 
a  few  hours'  sleep.  But,  whenever  night  came,  a  dreadfid 
nuisance  awaited  me,  as  my  couch  was  any  thing  but  one 
Of  rest  The  crevices  of  every  bedstead  are  occupied  by 
a  host  of  hungry  vermin,  which  fix  themselves  voracious- 
ly upon  the  body  of  the  poor  individual  seeking  res^  and 
cover  it  with  painful  blisters.  Everv  evening  before  bed 
time^  I  occupied  myself  for  hours,  hght  in  hand,  in  a  dis- 
gusting Auto-da-fl^  j  yet,  if  I  immolated  fifty  of  these  crea- 
tures, a  hundred  others  attacked  me,  as  it  were  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  companions.  Very  many  remedies  have 
been  tried  against  this  plague,  and  amongst  other  things, 
iron  bedsteads  with  gauze  curtains,  the  feet  of  which  are 
placed  in  cups  full  of  water*— but  witnout  success.  The  en- 
emy creep  up  the  walls  to  the  ceiling,  whence  with  great 
precision  they  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  bed ;  or 
diiould  there  be  a  smaU  rent  in  the  curtains,  it  is  speedily 
discovered  and  penetrated.  When  I  got  into  better  quar- 
ters in  a  new  house,  I  caused  the  walls,  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  and  crevices  of  the  floor,  to  be  smeared  wim  a  dish 
solvea  poison,  and  had  the  ground  washed  daily  with  sea 
water,  but  the  vermin  were  not  to  be  got  rid  of  It  was  on- 
ly when  I  retreated  to  the  open  balcony  in  front  of  my  room, 
or  to  the  fiat  roof  of  the  house,  that  I  had  any  peace ;  but 
here  I  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  pains  in  my  arms,  from 
the  severe  cold  that  precedes  sunrise.  The  small  gnats, 
which  are  usually  called  moschetoes  in  the  south,  are  anoth- 
er plague ;  they  likewise  carry  on  their  work  of  torture  at 
ni^t,  but  not  oflen  during  the  day.  To  the  reader  of  these 
pages,  who  may  be  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  west  or 
north,  such  miseries  may  seem  absurd,  but  in  reality,  a 
pierced  and  bitten  skin  is  no  joke.  Whenever  I  wished  to 
spend  a  perfectly  quiet  night  I  slept  on  board  one  of  the 
European  ships  lying  in  the  harbour. 


It  is  rather  an  odd  siffht,  when  strollingthrongh  the  streets 
at  nigh^  to  see  the  natives  sleeping  in  m>nt  of  their  houses, 
either  in  beds  or  on  the  ground.  This  is  their  mode  of  es- 
caping from  the  persecution  alluded  to. 

ux  M  and  badly  built  houses,' scorpions  appear  also  du- 
ring the  hot  season,  whence  it  becomes  necessary  to  inspect 
the  couch  every  night,  in  order  to  avoid  sharmg  it  with 
these  dangerous  bed-fellows.  Frequently  of  an  evening 
whilst  writing  at  «y  table,  lizards  ran  over  the  paper,  whira 
affords  a  de^free  of  amusement  when  the  first  aversion  to- 
wards these  mnocent  animals  is  overcome.  The  rapid  mo- 
lions  of  these  creatures,  the  skill  with  which  they  i^iap  at 
^le  gnats,  (thus  proving  themselves  to  be  friends  of  roan,) 
their  bright,  smalL  round  eyes,  and  impudent  boldness 
^-which  vanishes,  however^  if  one  tries  to  catch  them — 
have  diverted  me  many  a  time. 

A  bathe  in  the  sea,  in  Greece,  does  not  afford  so  much 
pleasure  or  benefit  as  in  the  Baltic  or  Euxine.  In  takii^ 
this  recreation,  there  is  also  a  degree  of  disgust  to  be  over- 
<KHBe.  Polypous  monsters^  with  eight  long  tentaculse  spring- 
hug  from  their  heads,  fasten  about  the  legs,  and  would  cfrad- 
ua&y  drag  him  who  ventured  out  far,  to  the  bottom.  There 
axe  also  sea-leeches  that  sting  and  severely  wound  the  feet 
^at  touch  them.  A  jelly^ike,  transparent  creature,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  of  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  (which  would  not  be  classed  among  animals,  had  it 
not  organs  of  locopiotion,)  swims  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  produces,  wherever  it  touches  the  body,  a 
painful  eruption  upon  the  skin,  combined  with  irresistible 
itching.  Turtles  are  very  numerous.  Prince  Edward 
bought  one  of  these  in  the  harbour  of  Napoli,  which  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Altenburgh.  It  was  three 
leet  and  a  half  long,  and  more  than  two  feet  broad,  and  re- 
quired lour  men  to  carry  it  In  endeavouring  to  pull  it  out 
of  the  water  with  ropes,  it  attacked  the  men  with  such  fury, 
that,  to  render  it  powerless,  it  was  requisite  to  put  out  its 
eyes.  With  its  beak-shaped  mouth  it  bit  asunder,  with  the 
l^eatest  ease,  a  stick  full  an  inch  thick.  Only  imagine  one's 
self  surprised  in  the  bath  by  such  a  creature,  and  getting  a 
>"wi*nh  on  the  le^  from  it ! 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 


ABlBMrattlM  FniMlaii  iwhawrtnfii    CiBirti   Tli»  TmkWi 
•*l«t  «M  Dkt  ead  sod  the  Nigbt  afipeMr'*— Hm  Bqatiia  Ofltoer  of  MiiiiMfi  and 
**  Lord  Jesus'*— The  absent  Germsn  Fhjaleian. 


A  DINNER  at  the  Prosslan  Ambassador's  Introdnoed  mB 
to  the  celebrated  revolutionary  leader,  Canaris.   His  gene' 
ral  appearance  bat  little  indicates  the  fearless  naval  nero| 
he  is  of  small  stature,  and  his  constrained  and  somewlMt 
timid  bearing  excites,  in  those  who  do  not  know  him,  no 
very-  favourable  opinion  of  his  courage.  He  appeared  that 
day  in  a  simple  Greek  sailor's  dress — namely,  in  the  eap, 
Jacket,  broad  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  stockings 
—8^  of  a  daric  colour.    With  the  exception  of  his  native 
language,  (the  Turkish,)  he  only  speaks  a  little  Italian,  con* 
sequenuy  the  conversation  with  him  took  place  chiefly 
through  an  interpreter-^Monsieur  Tibaldi  of  Gephakmia,  a 
relative  of  the  ambassador,  (who  is  himself  descended  Ihmi 
a  noble  fomily  of  that  island,)  willin^y  and  kindly  oflbring 
himselC    The  first  brave  act  of  this  previously  unknown 
naval  hero,  was  the  burnhig  of  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship, 
with  its  crew  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  in  tiie 
Chois  roads,  in  Januaiy,  1828.    The  crew  of  bis  fireship, 
upon  seeing  the  large  Turkish  fleet,  wished  him  to  return 
to  Ipsara.    "Are  you  afraid t"  said  their  comrade:  "if  so, 
throw  yourselves  into  the  sea,  and  escape  to  yonder  rodes. 
I  shall  remain,  nor  shall  I  need  you  to  assist  me  in  burning 
the  Pasha  P'   Ashamed  of  ttimr  cowardice,  tiie  men  renew- 
ed their  vows  of  fidelity  and  obedience,    it  was  the  month 
of  Ramazan,  which,  as  already  stated,  enlbrces  on  the  ikitb- 
ful  a  severe  fast  during  the  dtay,  in  compensation  wlmmof 
tiiey  indulge  in  every  excess  at  nig^t;  henoe^  in  addittcm 
to  the^r^mar  crew,  there  was  a  number  of  Turkish  offlners 
on  board  the  admhraPs  vessel,    in  the  obscunly  of  night 
Canaris  approached,  lashed  his  flreship  to  the  man-of-war, 
lifted  the  matches,  and  thrfew  himself  into  hfe  boat    Tte 
daring  Greek,  whilst  still  within  sight  In  his  small  craft, 
cried  out  to  his  enemies :  "  How  like  you  my  Ramazan^il- 
kunination?"  He  then  rowed  away,  and  Oie  admiraFs  ship 
blew  up,  with  the  Pasha  and  an  on  board,    Cenans  had 
reserved  a  barrel  ofpowder,  to  btow  himself  up  rather  ^lan 
yield,  in  case  the  Turks  pursued  him.    But  this  they  did 
not  and  he  arrived  safely  next  day  in  the  harbour  of  Ip- 
sara,  where  his  countrymen,  amidst  the  firing  ofcannonj 
gre^  hhn  with  exclamations  of  "  Long  Uvo  p«^»^ 
He  first  directed  his  steps  to  the  church,  wb«rc  he  offered 
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up  his  prayers,  and  a  pair  of  wax  lights,  to  St  Nicholas^ 
the  patron  of  sailors,  for  the  favours  shown  him.    Canaris 
after  this  achieved  many  oOisr  dalriHg  exploits.    A  German 
PhU-heilenist,  now  a  captain  in  the  Grecian  service,  who 
had  often  aoeompattied  the  intrepid  sailor  on  his  expeiifr 
tfons,  told  ine  much  respecting  the  great  courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  which  he  nad  displayed  in  moments  of  dan- 
ger.   His  fi|«^  and  already  mentioned  debut  was,  at  our 
own  request,  spoken  of  by  Canaris  himself  at  the  ambassa« 
dor's  dinner:  he  did  not  boast  of  the  affair,  but^  on  the 
fiOBlrary,  spoke  of  it  with  the  greatest  modesty.  EUs  sketch 
was  freqiieatfy  mingled  with  bitter  sarcasms  against  those 
to  whose  power  he  was  now  compelled  to  submit    In  any 
oase,  he  certainly  merited,  by  his  long  and  hazardous  ser- 
vices, a  higher  rank  than  he  then  held  as  captain  of  a  cor- 
vette.   If  a  Bavarian  lieutenant-colonel  (whose  only  feat 
of  arjns  in  Greece  was  the  unsuccessful  campaign  againsjt 
the  Mainotes)  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, the  appointment  of  Canaris — who,  to  be  sure,  is  only  a 
Greek — ^to  a  vice-admiral's  station,  (Miaulis  bein^  high-a<V 
miral,)  would  surely  not  have  been  more  than  his  deserts. 
On  that  morning  a  curious  circumstance  arose  fi'om  the 
Turkish  agent  (too  came  to  Napoh  to  settle  difficulties 
connected  with  the  ancient  Turkish  state  possessions  in 
fte  island  of  Negropont)  having  been  invited.    This  peu- 
aon  (whose  name  I  hstve  foi^otten)  had  formerly  serv^  in 
tiie  navy,  whmre  doubtless  he  had  often  encountered  the 
Grecian  hero,  Canaris.    The  forbearance  with  which  the 
ialler  ocoiversed  with  his  former  enemy,  respecting  that 
^ampaisn,  so  as  not  to  wound  his  feelings,  was  highly  com- 
mendabie.    The  Tuik,  however,  was  a  mendly,  kind-heart- 
ed man,  and  frequently  commented  playfully  upon  the  con- 
versation of  Canaris,  ending  (according  to  the  European 
^wstom)  by  emptying  his  glass  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
party.    In  matters  of  faith,  indeed,  he  proved  himself  to  tie 
not  very  punctilious,-  as  toe  dinner  happened  to  be  given 
during  tte  Ramazan  fast,  when  the  Koran  strictly  prohil)- 
its  every  indidgence.    It  was  five  o'clock,  and  still  broad 
.dayMght,  when  we  sat  down  to  table:  the  Mussulman, 
therefore^  did  not  attempt  to  touch  the  soup.    But  as  aoon 
as  the  ambasseiiDr  issued  his  orilers  to  the  servant  "  to  pat 
an  9ad  to  day,  and  change  it  into  night"  by  which  he 
-meant  that  the  shutters  should  be  closed,  and  tapers  placed 
upon  the  table,  the  Turk  no  longer  felt  any  hesitation,  hat 
forthwith  made  good  use  of  spoon,  knife,  and  fork — whi(A 
proved  him  to  be  an  expert  fellow,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  his 
codntry  to  make  use  of  the  fingers  only  in  eating — ^the  in- 
oonvenience  oC^nliich  £?siii0a  f  have  myself  egspermiG^ 
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Neither  did  the  plenipotentiaiy  scruple  at  tiie  wine,  but  on 
tfte  contrary,  did  ample  Justice  ta  It.  So  much  fer  the  mmfoM 
<yf  intellect !  Who,  twenty  years  ago,  wonid  baTe  ejqpeet* 
ed  such  Ubera^y  in  a  Turk? 

<  Tbe  wine  gave  Hfe  and  spirit  to  the  conversation,  and 
rendered  the  whole  party,  which  consisted  of  natives  of 
several  nations,  cheenbl  and  jovial :  amongst  ottiers,wer# 
the  ambassador  and  myself-^Prussians ;  M.  de  Tifoaldt,  a 
Gephalonian,  consequently  half  an  Endishman ; -Canaris^ 
a  Greek;  the  Turkish  Gharg6  d' Affaires;  Baron  S.  (a 
Russian  naval  officer.^  and  Dr.  R.  and  his  brother,  bolM 
Bav^HTian  subjects.  The  Turk,  who  was  not  stawered  «! 
the  wine,  became  a  Uttie  sa  from  its  use.  The  Russlafi^ 
officer,  who  was  of  German  origin,  and  spoke  the  language 
fluently,  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  exclaiming  in  con- 
versation, "  Lord  Jesus  P  Among  other  tilings,  he  com- 
municatea  to  us  some  particulars  of  the  Battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  adjutant  to  the  Rus- 
sian Commander-in-chief;  and  related,  that  the  Sultan,  on 
receiving  news  of  the  engagement  being  lost,  was,  in  his 
anger,  about  to  issue  orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Chrfstians  in  Constantinople;  "The  Grand  Vizier,  how* 
ever,  a  very  reasonable  man,"  continued  the  Rassian, 
"went  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  exclaimed,  "Lord  Je- 
sus !  what  is  your  Majesty  about  to  do  ?"    "  Lord  Jesus  i** 


my  ^      _ 

the  Grand  Vizier  endeavoured  to  appease  him  by  these 
words :  "  But,  Lord  Jesus,  by  that  yoi»-  Majesty  will  only 
make  the  evH  greater  P'  How  strange  an  effect  these  words, 
which  the  Russian  had  pleased  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Mussulman,  had  on  the  Grand  Seignior,  we  need  not  pre- 
tend to  explain.  The  manner  in  which  he  related  the 
whole  anecdote,  produced  excessive  laughter,  in  which 
the  narrator  heartily  joined. 

Another  of  the  company,.  Dr.  R.— a  distinguished  physi- 
cian, whom  many  poor  Greeks  have  to  thank  for  their  lives, 
and  who.  for  his  gratuitous  services  to  them,  is  deservedly 
esteemed,— was  unhappily  subject  to  recurring  absence  of 
mind,  but  which,  oddly  though  fortunately  enough,  never 
affected  him  when  exercising  his  professional  duties. 
Thus,  some  few  days  before,  he  was  riding  to  Argos,  when 
a  friend  met  him  on  the  road,  and,  being  aware  of  his  in- 
jBrmity,  exclaimed,  "But  how  is  this  my  dear  doctor?  jr^^ 
are  again  riding  without  stirrups!"  The  doctor  looking 
down  at  his  feet,  and  in  his  absence  of  mind  beUeving  tn^ 
the  wa^  was  right  actually  turned  his^  horse's  head*  ^^ 
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..^...p..^  bMk  to  the  «tab^  wlMare  he  reproached  fliej^^^ 
ibr  Ue  malifffinnfi  nor  wasit vithoot  conunderable  troame 
^  theSSrmade  him  sensible  .of  lus  n^slake.  Uj^ 
•Mther  ooeasioii)  this  weafemess  ot  his  was  near  pi^jm^ 
daMEerous  ia  its  eonsequences.  The  doctor,  in  one  of  bU 
WBWsiona,  oanght  an  adder  of  the  most  poiscmons  kv^ 
wK^ch  he  for  a  time  preserved  in  a  glass-vessel,  carefiil^ 
doaed :— whilst  engaged  wie  day  in  makmg  an  crperi- 
nent  with  the  rept^  fe  was  unexpectedly  call«l  away  to 
visit  a  patient  and  in  his  absence  of  mind,  unlortonately 
laft  the  case  uncovered.  On  his  return  home,  he  hastened 
lo  the  glass,  and  with  eager  eyes,  sought  for  the  treasure  it 
contained,  hat  alas,  the  prisoner  had  disappeared!  m 
Tain  did  the  worthy  doctor  search  in  every  corner  of  the 
room— the  fugitive  was  not  to  be  founds  it  no  doubt  had 
escaped  through  some  crevice  in  the  boards.  Frightened 
thus  into  recouection,  for  two.  successive  nights  did  be 
keep  himself  from  the  apartment,  fearful  of  the  snake's  in- 
roaa ;  and  although,  on  his  return  to  it,  the  apertures  of 
the  floor  were  stopped,  he  for  a  lonff  time  afterwards 
passed  most  uneasy  aim  anxious  nights  in  his  /avourite 
studio^  During  his  stay  in  Constantinople,  whitlier  he  ac- 
companied Prince  Edward  of  Altenburgh,  he  was  often,  in 
his  walks  with  his  noble  companion  through  the  streets  of 
that  immense  metropolis,  found  missing—his  absence  of 
mind  having  left  him  some  hundred  yards  behind  tl^ 
Prince,  stopping  to  make  some  scientific  discovery.  His 
stay  in  Constantinople,  however,  was  certainly  not  without 
benefit  to  mankind,  as  he  visited  daily,  and  at  great  per- 
sonal risk,  all  the  hospitals,  where  he  collected  many  facts 
of  much  importance  to  his  profession. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 
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TtoOrMk  pmrelMM  of  HonM  in  BMWia-^RIdft  to  llgpeeae.^-liMrzoeocdaliM.— 
Tiio  Bncluh  amhaandor  DawkiaB.— The  Washerwomen,  at  an  antique  WaihiBI 
Ttoofh^— nie  looib  of  Agamemnon  and  Troaawy  of  Atireifai.'— Karratht  die  prat- 
ant  Myoane^-Brttiah  Vandaliam.  Dinner  among  the  ilultt8.-^Beai«lfol  OreaHa 
«Ml  AiDorotta  Geraana.— The  Ian  between  Mycene  and  Aqpm, 

Not  far  from  the  coffee-house  of  Capo  d'Istrias  before 
the  gate  of  Napoli  there  is  always  found,  from  morning  tUl 
ni^t,  a  great  number  of  hackney  horses,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  wish  to  make  short  excursions,  or  kideed  longer 
journeys  throush  the  country.  These  horses  are  small  cmd 
ill  looking,  so  that  a  corpulent  man  would  hesitate  to  trust 


feupsey  OB  Ae  back  of  one  of  tbera.  But  ii9|Mitranqe$  ai^ 
sometimes  deoeiptive.  The  rsteeds  are  i^oog,  v&ry  active 
m  ascending  the  mountains,  an4  on  the  plains  go  at  a  raA- 
id  cantor  or  gallop,  to  which  pace  they  are  accustomeSl 
from  youth,  as  the  Greeks  seldom  trot  them.  In  resy^ectto 
provender,,  they  feed  oontentedly  upon  what  a  horse  of  aay 
other  country  would  not  touch.  Although  the  govemment 
could  have  pkirchased  these  useful  animals  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  the  country,  yet  in  May,  isaj 
officers  were  sent  to  Munich  to  buy  horses  in  Bavaria  ibr 
several  trains  o^  Grecian  transport- wagons.  These  puj;- 
chases  were,  of  course,  made  at  the  high  price  usual  in 
Bavaria. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835,  the  purchased  ca^ 
tie  were  kept  at  a  great  expense  in  the  vicinity  of  Munich, 
sand  then  the  first  lot  of  them  was  sent  to  Greece.  When 
they  aiTived  in  Corfu,  the  officer  conducting  the  transport 
rec^ved  imperative  orders  from  the  Regency,  or  what  Is 
the  same  thing,  from  the  minister  of  war — ^to  sell  them  far 
whatever  price  they  would  fetch,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
Oerman  breed  was  not  at  all  servicable  for  the  mountains 
in  Greece,  and  that  Greek  horses  mtist  ntceasarUy  be  use4- 
The  same'  order  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  seit^ 
ond  herd,  still  at  Munich ;  and  the  soldiers  going  to  Grreec^ 
took  advanto^e  of  them  as  far  as  Trieste,  where  they  also 
were  parted  with  to  the  best  bidder.  Let  the  high  price  of 
these  horses  be  calculated^  with  about  three  quarters  of  a 
year's  food  for  them,  the  freightage  of  a  portion  to  Corfu, 
and  the  low  price  they  all  sold  for, — and  then  think  what  a 
large  sum  the  Regency  sacrificed,  depriving  thereof  the 
poor  half-starved  Greeks. 

"We  will  now  return,  after  this  short  digression,  to  the 
hack  horses  at  the  gates  of  Napoli.  They  are  not  probab^ 
comparisoned  as  a  gentlemam  could  wish :  they  either  have' 
only  a  wooden  saddle,  covered  with  a  dirty  woollen  clotb, 
from  which,  by  means  of  ropes,  a  pair  of  wooden  stirrups 
dai^e — or  else  they  bear  the  strange-looking  Turkish  sad- 
dle, with  a  high  pummd  before  and  behind,  and  with  shov- 
el-«faaped  monstrous  iron  stirrup-irons,  whilst  their  bridles 
are  made  of  cord. 

C  observed  English  saddles  upon  two  of  the  horses,  but 
they  were  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that  they  harmonized 
exceedingly  well  with  the  genera)  desolation  of  Greece. 
.If  a  stranger  not  dressed  in  Grecian  costume,  happens  to 
-ftli^roach  this  assembly  of  biped  and  quadruped  Greeks,  the 
lormer  immediately  suppose  (hat  the  "Bavarese"— Ba^ari- 
wa  (as  every  foreigner  is  called,  come  he  from  whatever 
eawHry  he  may,)  wishes  toescape  on  horseback  for  a^hoit 
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lime  ftwi  Vltooll,  and  a  universal  ciy  is  aet  i^  (^  "KWel 
(sir)  to  ArgosV  to  Mycene !  to  TripoUtea !— to  CorSndi  P 
and  sevena  othef  places  6f  antiqimf  they  also  mention. 
Then  probably,  a  coui^e  of  fellows  spring  upon  their 
liones  and  endeavour  lo  prove  that  their  steeds  are  the 
best,  br  galloping  fhem  a  couple  of  Irandred  yards  or  so. 

One  Deautitul  morning, with  two  Hanoverian  otficers,  (one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Von  H.  has  lived  in  and  fought  for  Greece 
shice  the  year  1822,  having  assisted  also  intiie  organication 
of  the  insurrection  in  Candia,— but  has  never  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Regency  an  appointment  suitable  to  Ws 
merite,)  I  left  the  city  to  visit  die  ancient  Mycene.  we 
pretty  well  understood  how  to  meet  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  Greeks ;  and  for  about  three  sfaUlineB  and  six- 
pence for  each — we  secured  two  of  the  best  of  the  horses, 
which  we  were  able  to  bestride  without  stirrups.  We  then 
set  off  at  a  ga^op,  with  a  servant  also  on  horseback  behind 
us,  who  carried  provisions  along  the  road  to  Tjrrinth. 
From  this  place  a  narrow  road,  diverging  from  the  sea, 
leads  on  the  left  to  the  great  plain  of  Argos. 

The  com  already  st<K>d  rather  high,  and  it  struck  us  as 
remarkable  that  horses  were  feeding  upon  it  The  coun- 
tiy  people  have  been  accustomed  irom  time  immemorial 
to  have,  under  the  name  of  tythes,  the  produce  of  the  land 
taken  from  them  by  collectors  of  the  government  As  the 
harvest,  thus,  did  not  reward  their  touand  labour,  and  they 
still  feared  similar  acts  of  injustice,  they  made  the  most 
thev  could  of  the  matter ;  allowing,  for  a  moderate  compen- 
sation, the  horses  of  travellers  to  feed  in  their  corn-fields. 
These  people  state  that  they  were  better  off  under  the  Turks 
than  when  Mavrocordatos  was  minister  of  finan<^e,  under 
'whom  the  so-called  collecting  of  tytbes  became  absolute 
plunder.  Mavrocordatos,  a  thorough  Fanariot,  is  not  be- 
u>ved  by  a  single  Greek :  like  other  intriguers  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  had  but  a  selfish  object  in  view,  and  not  the 
good  of  the  country.  His  sole  endeavour,  since  he  set  foot 
upon  the  Greek  sou,  was  to  place  Greece  (most  likely  fbr 
some  good  round  sum)  in  the  hands  of  the  Bnglisli.  who 
would  doubtless  think  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Ionian 
islands,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar.  It  is  well  known  how  Af  av- 
rocordatos  during  the  revolution  acted  towards  Demetrius 
Tpsilantij  (among  the  most  excellent  and  useful  men  in 
Greece,)  in  order  tb  ruin  one  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  his 
country,  and  to  get  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  Even  as  early  as  the  year  1822,  with  despicable 
submission,  he  solicited  the  favour  of  England,  and  was 
not  even  deterred  by  Maitiand's  ridicule,  (who  took  much 
pleasure  in  quizzing  tiie  imaginary  titie  of  Prince  Mavro- 
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eor^ilm.)    Aa,  after  the  Congrm  of  Viena,  tiie  Bnidisli 
«wmet  manifested  a  wish  to  interfere  in  ttie  affainTof 
weece,  it  took  advantage  of  the  offers  of  Mavrocordatot, 
who  proved  himself  by  all  hisactions  tbe  agent  of  England! 
canying  on,  in  that  character,  intrigue  after  intrigae.    The 
peatest  disgrace  he  incurred  was  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1825.    When  the  star  of  Greece  appeared  eclipsed  to  all 
ne  ventured,  by  means  of  a  party- spirited,  document  to 
sngffest  the  placing  Greece  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
WM.   Among  the  eleven  reasons  for  this  which  Mavrocor- 
oatos,  (not  the  Greeks,)  alleged,  was  the  following:  "  Aa 
the  government  of  Great  Britian,  only,  which  is  fortunate 
enough  to  rule  over  a  free  people,  has  striody  observed  ita 
neutrality  throughout,  and  has  discountenanced  all  intrigue 
auke  in  Greece^  Constantinople,  and  Egypt  :"--althott^  at 
tne  same  time  there  wa&befbre  him  a  list  of  the  ships  and 
captains  (six  and  twenty  in  number)  who  under  Ensiish 
colourg  offisred  their  services  to  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mahomed 
All,  upon  his  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  actually  accom* 
panted  him  thither ! — This  was  a  proof  that  Mavrocorda^ 
t06  was  not  only  himself  an  intriguer,  but  a  shameless  one, 
when  writing  that  article,  to  speiS:  of  the  strict  "neutrality 
of  England."     Many  brave  men,  who  cared  more  for  the 
welfare  of  Greece  than  the  crafty  Fanariot; — and  among 
^m  the  PhU-hellenist  Jourdin,  late  minister  of  Justice, 
Theolokos,  John  Soutzo,  and  Gteorge  Enian,  who  imited 
with  Goletti  Karaiskaki^  and  Guras,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
proceedings  of  Prince  Mavrocordatos,*— were  arrested  by 
bun,  and  being  loaded  with  chains,  were  imprisoned  in  thie 
^yen  fortress  (Burdschi)  near  to  Napoli.     The  Greeks 
PDbficly  called  the  document  above  mentioned  '^the  con- 
trail of  sale;"  and  it  was  only  the  determined  resolution  of 
these  men,  in  courageously  opposing  Mavrocordatos,  that 
saved  the  country. 

During  the  revolution,  Mavroc(H'datos  rendered  himself 
still  more  hateful  to  the  Greeks  by  his  intrigues,  whereby  hOi 
gught  to  bring  ruin  upon  the  brave  defenders  of  that  land. 
He  was  at  last,  in  1827,  impeached  for  having  sacrificed 
«e  public  interests  in  his  disputes  with  Coletti.  for  having, 
opened  a  passage  into  Greece  to  Ibrahim,  and  lavished  the 
[^enue  of  the  state  upon  his  dependants ;  moreover,  for 
having,  in  the  year  1824^  without  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
^nunent,  negotiated  a  loan,  and  signed  several  letters  of 
credit,  in  the  nune.  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  nar 
tion;  and  finaJIy,  lor  having  treated  all  who  opposed  him, 
^th  the  most  marked  violence. 

After  this  impeachment,  he  wandered  despised  from 
uland  lo  island.    Demetrkw  PaoUdesi  a  man  poaseasmg  a 
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mA  odthFtttei  «5d.  ekralvd  mittd,  who  bad  freattniil^,  In 
Mbtt6»  attacked  Mavrocordatos  lor  his  iinpatriotio  ct» 
dtto^  and  waa  atlasl  perso^ited  by  him  in  the  most  serefi 
manner,  speaks  of  lidm  as  foUows : 

^.Let  the  eulogists  of  Mavrocordatos  call  him  the  Wasih 
ingion  of  Gtreece !  his  actions  prove  that  he  was  but  a 
oval^  deceiver,  dismpatins  the  treasures  of  the  nation  np- 
en  those  who  lavished  on  him  fhlsome  praises^" 

The  road  from  Tyrinth,  through  the  plain  of  Ari^s,  is 
undeserving  of  any  lengthened  description.  We  continued 
our  hot  and  unpleasant  ride  as  far  as  a  village  containing 
A  law  huts,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  where  the  bases  of  some 
pftfl^  of  a  temnie  still  stand.  The  lira^ent  of  a  marble 
cotemn,  about  three  feet  high,  stood  be^re  a  cottage,  and 
served,  as  far  as  we  oooM  observe,  for  a  woman  to  grind 
com  on,  by  a  very  simple  process,  lor  she  merely  crushed 
it  with  a  stone.  Another  portion  had  been  converted  into 
a  washing-trott^,  by  being  deeply  grooved  upon  one  side. 
'  From  mis  vffiage,  the  road  ^adually  approaches  some 
mountains  on  the  right,  along  the -bases  of  whioh  we  rode, 
and  upon  th^'gjKen  sides,  variegated  with  ^wers,  espe* 
otaUy  with  tbi6  wild  red  poppy,  we  observed  at  least  tea 
large  and  smaH  tortoises,  pijursuing  their  slow  and  cautious 
niarch.  The  Greeka,  I  believe,  do  not  eat  these  animals, 
as  t^ey  consider  them  unclean. 

The  ground  now  gradually  rose ;  and  a  hill,  lying  on  our 
left^  upon  which  a  boor  was  tending  ius  sheep,  was  pointed 
out  to  us  by  our  Phil-hellenist  frien^  as  containing  the  tomb 
of  Agamemnon.  Anxious  to  see  this  most  ancient  of  Grecian 
monuments,  we  aUghted  from  our  horses,  and  walked  up  to 
the  entrance.  It  is  probable  that  this  tomb,  which  is  built  in 
the  fbrm  of  a  circular  pyramid,  was  formerly  high  above 
ground,  but  it  is  now  nearly  covered  with  earth,  so  that  it 
might  readily  be  passed  unnoticed. 

FoUowinff  the  road  between  the  two  earthen  walls,  we 
came  to  a  door,  which,  as  in  Egyptian  buildings,  is  smaller 
above  than  below.  Entering  i^  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
round  apartment,  running  upwards  to  a  point,  which  re* 
Oeived  its  light  from  a  small  aperture  above.  It  was  built 
with  large  square  stones,  of  which  the  one  above  the  door 
is  of  ereat  dimensions,  beins  twenty-seven  feet  long,  seven- 
teen  feet  wide,  and  five  thick.  The  inside  of  this  pyramid 
18  about  forty-seven  feet  wide  at  its  base;  and  about  fifiy 
f^thigh:  The  stones  are  blackened  by  age  and  smoke; 
fi>r,  some  time  since,  at  least  ten  poorwe^  families  took 
up  their  wretched  abode  in  this  tomb. 

The  walls  are  coFvered  and  disfijfured  with  German, 
Grecian,  Bqgiish)  and-Freacfa  aames^  written  in.  led  emd 
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Mid  there  slicks  a  sontary  bronze'  nail,  which  probably 
fastened  tablets  to  the  wall.  In  the  interior  of  the  pyra* 
mid,  a  door  on  the  right  leads  to  a  second  apartment^ 
which,  as  far  as  the  gloom  permitted  ns  to  see,  was  of 
small  size.  A  passage  in  Pausanias  may  probably  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  being  called,  as  it  is,  the  "  Treasury 
of  Atreus,''  fVom  the  recorded  fact  of  sovereigns,  ii^  those 
times,  preserving  their  treasures  in  subterranean  vaults. 
The  building,  however,  was  more  probably  intended  for 
^e  performance  of  certain  rites  by  Egyptians  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  At  least,  its  structure  indicates  al 
much,  since  it  bears,  in  all  respects,  the  strictest  resemn 
blance  to  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  .^chylus  describes  it 
in  his  Choepheren,  as  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  and  indeed 
fan^,  during  the  silence  of  midnight,  might  conjure  up  tfao 
shade  of  the  man  murdered  by  his  wife  and  son;  and  fislen 
to  the  cries  of  the  murderers,  tortured  by  the  ftaries.  Bat 
now,  few  poetB  think  of  vieitias  *1m»  opoi.  The  Icamed 
diplomatic  secretaries;- and ttiB  royal  Greek  officials,  it  is 
true,  miUse  frequent  excursions  hither;  and  are,  as  fer  as  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  them,  that  sort  of  visiters 
who  only  resret  that  no  industrious  Greek  has  yet  set  to 
work  in  estaDlishing,  in  Agamemnon's  tomb,  a  "Bavarian 
beer-shop."  Chateaubriand,  the  great  traveller,  must  have 
erred  in  sayins  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  vicini^  of 
this  pyramid,  the  tombs  alsoof  Agisthenes  and  Clytemnes* 
tra,  for  not  the  least  trace  of  these  is  to  be  found. 

Some  Greek  peasants,  who  had  collected  whilst  we  were 
in  the  vaults,  seemed  to  know  about  as  much  of  Agamem* 
nbn's  tomb  as  of  the  neighbouring  Mycene.  Even  the 
name  of  the  ruins  of  that  city  the  Greeks  are  ignorant  o^ 
and  they  are  called'  "Karvathi,"  from  the  name  of  the 
Bc».re8t  village.  Before  we  mounted  our  horses  to  ride 
trom  Agamemnon's  tomb  to  the  city  where  he  lived,  we 
sent  a  peasant  to  the  village  to  fetch  us  some  boiled  eggs, 
te^  as  we  were  short  of  provisions. 

The  distance  round  the  ruins  of  Mycene  is  more  than 
half  a  mile.  Upon  a  gently  rising  hilL  which,  on  one  side^ 
however,  is  precipitous,  and  watered  by  a  noisy  mountain 
torreniL  lie  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  fortress.  The  gate 
which  leads  into. the  city,  is  one  of  the  oldest  most  beauti- 
ftd,  and  best  preserved,  of  any  in  Greece.  The  entrance 
is  quadrangular,  narrowing  above,  and  over  it  there  is  a 
triangular  stone  tablet,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
oolnmn  in  bas*relief,  supported  by  the  fere  feet  of  two  li^ 
ons.  The  tablet  is  nine  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet  wide  at 
te  bas^  and^  independent  of  its  high  antiquity  and  rare 
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■cnlpCare,  te  remeiteble  as  beaiios  the  exact  fi>nn  of  a 
coat  of  arms.  Lord  Elgin,  who  took  so  many  valuable  an- 
tiqaes  from  Greece  dna  carried  them  to  flngland,  caused 
the  upper  part,  with  the  heads  of  the  lions,  to  be  removed, 
in  order  Uiat  they  might  fill  a  space  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

We  climbed  over  the  gate,  as  the  passage  through  it  is 
blocked  up  with  large  stone&  into  the  interior  of  the  cita- 
del, which  is  encompassed  by  a  cyclopean  wall,  still  in 
good  repair.  Within  maybe  seen  the  foundations  of  many 
uildings,  and  two  well  preserved  cisterns.  On  the  oppo> 
site  side  of  the  mountain,  a  small  gate  leads  down  to  the 
river— in  the  stone  mortices  of  wbicn,  are  distinctly  visible, 
the  places  where  the  hinges  and  bolts  were  fastened.  The 
pavement  beneath  this  gate  is  formed  of  large  masses  of 
roclc  which  bear  the  traces  of  carriage  wheels. 

After  devoting  an  hour  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen^  and 
thankiii{(  uur  resident  friend  for  the  interesting  particulars 
he  had  afforded  i]s,-«ro  reiiwrncd  to  tho-  space  in  firont  of  the 
citadel,  shaded  by  some  trees,  where,  in  the  interim,  our 
servant  had  spread  our  meal  upon  the  grass.  At  a  few 
paces  from  us,  another  party,  consisting  of  young  diplo- 
matistB,  had  seated  themselves,  and  were  displaying  this 
ancient  wonder  of  Greece  to  the  recently  arrived  secretary 
to  the  French  embassy.  We  gradually  moved  closer  to- 
gether ;  till  at  length  Russians,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and 
Neapolitans,  were  making  a  cheerful  meal  in  common. 

A  host  of  natives,  consisting  of  shepherds,  old  women, 
children,  and  dogs,  had  assembled  to  witness  the  scene  of 
our  feast  What  provisions  we  could  well  spare,  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  procuHne  for  us  an  abundance  of 
thanks;  and  when  we  rose,  the  wnole  of  the  interesting  as- 
sembly, with  screams  and  scuffling,  pounced  upon  the 
crumbs  that  remained.  Every  bone  even  was  picked  up 
and  gnawed  with  voracity  by  men  as  well  as  doss.  These 
were  the  descendants  of  £!ie  Greeks  / — whom  we  nave  l>eeB 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  most  civilized  and  perfect 
of  human  beings.  How  speedily  vanishes  all  enthusiasm 
firom  the  mind,  when  we  are  forced  to  see  things  as  thef 
really  are,  not  as  they  are  said  to  have  been ! 

We  returned  by  Argos.  From  Karvathi  to  that  city,  the 
road,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  leads  through  a 
waste  almost  wholly  stripped  of  trees,  and  with  but  a  few 
miserable  huts  scattered  here  and  there.  In  one  of  these, 
intended  for  an  inn,  we  ordered  some  wine,  which  is  pre- 
served in  large  skins,  and  generally  drunk  with  bread  and 
figs.  Three  Palicars  reposed  upon  a  carpet  smoking  thdr 
pipes,  and  we  took  our  seats  near  them.    They  were  de- 
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pendants  of  old  Colocotroni,  ad  all  the  Mereots  are,  and 
whom  he  had  so  frequently  led  on  to  battle  and  to  victory. 
When  they  understood  we  were  not  Bavarians,  the^  spoke 
with  indignation  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  their  chief- 
tain had  been  treated.  The  subsequent  Meriotic  revolt, 
and  the  insecuritv  which  exists  in  this  peninsula,  prove 
that  the  Greeks  have  still  the  courage  to  redress  their 
wrones. 

In  Arffoa,  we  rested  again  for  a  few  hours,  and  returned 
at  nightfall  to  NapolL 


CHAPTER   XL VII. 

^3i"Mk--8t.  Bud  to  th*  CorimWiww   Tho  fe—»w>ate  o/Odrfmh  coatrMted  wMh 

Its  present. 

The  road  passes  from  the  village  Earvathi  (or  the  ruins 
of  Mycene)  to  Corinth ;  but  by  this  road  we  must  under- 
stand  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  mountainous  pass,  over 
which  a  Greek  horse  or  ass  alone  can  go  with  safety. 
The  far-distant  European  will  contemplate  with  pleasure 
me  name  of  Corinth :— will  imagine  he  sees  before  him 
wat  8{^endid  city  with  its  temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts. 
The  pictures  of  an  Apelles  will  glow  in  their  pristine  col- 
our, and  the  statues  of  the  gods  rise  before  him.    Such 
«a»  Corinth !— what  is  it  now*?— The  eve  beholds  nothing 
Dirt  a  waste  heap  of  rubbish,  out  of  which  arise  from  forty 
"9  fitly  miserable  huts.     Over  these,  upon^  a  precipice 
eighteen  hundred  feet  high,  towers  the  citadel  Acrocorinth. 
on  tile  loftiest  of  all  similar  sites,  and  whose  situation  still 
makes  it  one  of  the  strongest  buildings  of  Greece.    In  De- 
^mber,  1833,  it  was  filled  ndth^Aathmat  troops,  which  had 
entered  the  service  the  preceding  summer,  at  t^A  *'^T:**t- 
tion  of  the  Regency.    They  had  been  liberally  pro^dtfd 
^^  linen  jackets  and  pantaloons,  whi^**^  ^^  well  adapt- 
ed for  that  season.    But  wint^^^ame  5  and  the  poor  crea- 
tores-who  had  been  promised  wann  clothuijEr,  topuffh  it 
waa  not  yet  id ven  them— were  almost  petnned  m  this  bleak 
legion.    «  We  can  but  starve  and  perish  at  home,"  said 
*hey,  «  and  therefore  will  not  submit  to  such  strict  disci- 
pline !"— and  witnroiit  apprizing  the  Regency,  they  departed 
Q^>m  Acrocorinth  to  their  several  homes.  This  was  indeed 
desertion,  but  it  was  pardonable,  as  they  were 
to  it 
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The  first  destractton  of  Corinth  vrnm  Gained  by  the  Ro- 
man, Lnchis  Mummius.  The  masterpieces  of  Apelies  were 
then  raffled  for  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  superb  ^cMen 
vessels  and  other  transportable  valuables  were  earned  to 
Rome.  Cssar  rebuilt  tiie  city,  and  it  again  became  rich 
from  the  sale  of  the  treasures  found  beneath  its  ruins.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unknown  to  many,  that  Dionysius  the  Younger 
was,  in  Corinth,  what  in  modem  times,  the  duke  of  Or-, 
leans  was  in  Switzeriand— ar  schoolmaster.    Both  Oiese 

Ssndemen  had  good  luck :  for  the  first  became  Tyrant  of 
3rracuse J  whUst  the  other,  by  no  more  legitimate  means, 
is  King  or  the  French. 

Time  and  mankind  have  converted  Corinth  into  a  mis- 
erable place,  but  the  en^rons  remain  as  imposing  as  ever. 
Upon  ascending  the  Acropolis,  an  immeasurable  pancn^- 
ma  lies  before  the  eye.  We  thence  look  over  the  Isthmus 
— where,  indeed,  "glorious  Apollo"  is  no  longer  the  patron 
of  the  Isthmian  games,  and  the  populace  no  longer  crowd 
to  tiie  dangerous  chariot-race.  Instead  of  the  laurel-wreath, 
which  the  Qreek  hero  then  obtained,  and  which  he  prized 
more  than  a  regal  crown,  his  head  is  now  covered  with 
the  dir^  red  fez.  But  as  formerly,  both  heaven  and  earth 
glitter  in  azure  and  verdure,  and  the  summits  of  Parnassus 
and  Helicon  fi'own  in  the  aistai^ce.  Those  faint  outlines 
which  are  almost  lost  in  the  blue  horizon-r-are  not  they 
the  colonnades  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ? 

A  German  student,  who  was  a  royal  Greek  fusileer,  here, 
in  Acrocorinth,  awaKening  from  his  enthusiastic  dreams 
of  Greece,  remarked  to  us  not  un wittily,  "that  be  now 
knew  why  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians : — 
the  apostle  had  not  coura^  to  visit  such  a  dirty  hole  !'* 
At  au  events^  ihe  remark  is  not  inapplicable  to  existing 
Corinth. 
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^^**^^^f^VlZ^'^  re»pecting  the  Commission.  «ad  Om^bns  of  the  Re- 

5 ency— Colonization  in  Greece-The  German  General  and  theSreek  lbSoi«l 
L  Gern»n  Ueatenant  plMjm  the  Flute,  and  hia  SoliSera  SnclS  "^J«»- 

A  NATIVE  who  accompanied  Lord  Byrx>«.^n  his  tour 
through  Greece,  and  who  crossed  himself  before  every 
ohnrcm,  and  struck  every  clergyman  who  did  not  imme- 
diately satisfy  whatever  request  he  made,  naively  replied. 
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yfkm  Bywm  expostulated  with  bim  on  the  subject:  ^Itis 
aU  nothmg:  our  church  is  sacred,  but  our  c/errymen  are 
knaves !"  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the  Greek  cler- 
gy of  the  present  day — ^than  whom  there  cannot  exist  a 
worse  class  of  men.  It  is  true  there  are  exceptions,  but 
they  are  too  few  to  invaUdate  the  fact  and  all  travellers 
concur  in  this  opinion.  They  cannot  he  accused  of  much 
outward  display,  for  they  are  a  slovenly  and  dirty  set 
Theirmode  of  life  is  simple,  even  among  the  dignitaries^ 
who  all  originate  from  the  cloister.  Those  belonging  to 
the  sect  of  St  Basil  are  seldom  met  with  in  cities,  but  chief- 
ly abide  in  retired  places,  where  the  grossest  ignorance 
prevaOs.  Some  of  the  clergy  cannot  even  read— notwith- 
standing which,  they  are  constantly  intriguing  to  obtain 
preferment— to  which,  if  necessary,  they  pave  the  way 
with  crime,  without  hesitation. 

During  my  residence  in-Napoli,  the  foUowine  incident 
occurred.    A  clergyman*  who  was  expecting  a  hieher  ap- 
pointment upon  the  death  of  his  superior,  poisoned  tiie  sa- 
cramental chalice  from  which  the  old  man  drank  at  the 
aacrament,  who  in  a  few  hours  aflerwa/ds  died  under  the 
most  violent  symptoms,  having  previously  signified  that  his 
colleague  was  his  murderer.    The  latter  was  imprisoned, 
and  when  I  left  Greece  his  trial  was  still  going  on;  which 
was  not  conducted  publicly,  as  is  usuaL  but  with  the  doors 
of  the  pourt  closed.    This  man  certainly  was  undeserving 
of  such  consideration.    Avarice  and  ambition  are  the  ru- 
ling principles  of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  patriarch  fines  the 
metropolitans — ^these,  the  bishops — and  they  fine  the  monks 
and  lay  clergy.  The  latter  are  not  paid  by  the  state :  hence 
they  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  and  ^milies  as  shep- 
herds and  peasants ;  but  as  this  harmless  mode  of  life  does 
not  suffice,  (nor  is  it  suited  to  the^ldleness,)  they  find  it 
desirable  to  keep  the  people  in  iep<)rance  and  superstition, 
and  even  to  favour  the  perpetrt^on  of  crime,  in  order  that 
tiiey  may  reap  the  benefit  of**    A  Greek  priest,  for  ready 
money,  grants  absolution^or  every  thing,  except  a  viola« 
tion  of  the  Easter  fast  ^r  which  ain  there  is  no  forgive- 
ness.   They  also  pre^d  to  be  very  expert  in  driving  out 
devils,  and  in  othe^^riifices.    The  banaits  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  pistes  at  sea,  have  usually  a  priest  with 
them,  who,  by  ^osol ving  them,  also  share  their  boohr.    The 
Mainotes  areusually  called  by  the  other  Greeks  ffodfathera, 
for  the  following  reason.   If,  for  instance,  a  Mainote  meets 
in  his  tepiitorv  a  stranger  better  clothed  and  worse  armed 
than  himself,  he  feels  so  much  friendship  for  him,  that  he 
instantly  demands  a  keepsake ;  namelv,  eveiy  thing  he  has 
upon  him,  except  his  shirt !  and  should  the  traveller  happen 
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to  think  thto  raqoest  iinraasoimble,  and  Goineq^ 
ft,  he  is  crneUy  beaten,  booiid  to  a  tiiee,  and  so  left  to  hie 
fete.  This  is  called  t^e  Mainote  haptitm.  Bat  as  a  priest 
must  be  had  recourse  to  in  so  unscrupulous  an  affair,  the 
robber  afterwards  goes  to  confession,  receives  absohmm, 
and  the  priest  is  aflowed  to  pick  from  the  booty  whatever 
pleases  him  most  Absolution  is  also  freqi]»ntly  granted 
beforehand.  For  forgivinff  serious  crimes,  the  priest  de* 
mands  a  serious  sum ;  which  if  tiie  Greek  thinks  too  exor- 
bitant, and  the  priest  refuses  to  take  less,  another  padrS  Is 
applied  to. 

And  to  whom  is  this  sad  state  of  things  owing?    To  the 
people  1    Certainly  not :  for  their  views  and  principles  tra- 
ditionally descend  from  father  to  son;  and  least  of  all  do 
tiie  priests  endeavour  to  correct  these  errors,  having  to 
live  Dy  the  crimes  and  abjectness  of  the  people.    Some 
check  might  be  put  upon  these  atrocities  by  pajring  the 
clergy ;  for  we  know  that  a  Greek  priest  would  be  content- 
ed, and  esteem  himself  happy,  with  the  small  yearly  pay  of 
a  German  corporal ;  it  is  true,  their  conduct  should  be 
strictly  watched,  i^r  which  purpose  military  discipline 
should  be  enforced ;  and  when  one  of  them  was  detected 
in  any  of  his  old  com'ses,  he  should  be  severely  punished. 
Thus,  the  priests  being  reformed,  the  people,  also,  would 
become  less  immoral ;  and  the  nesct  step  should  be,  the 
establishment  of  public  schools.  The  deceased  Count  Capo 
d'Istrias  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  this  point,  and 
founded  several  schools,  firom  which  he  shortly  had  the  sat 
isfaction  of  witnessing  the  best  results.    What  has  the  Re 
gency  done  to  promote  this  ?    Nothing;  indeed,  less  thaitt 
nothing :  for  those  establishments  not  only  receive  neithei 
assistance,  contribution,  nor  any  other  stimulus  in  their  en^ 
deavours ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  money  which  ought  to 
have  been  supplied  for  this  purpose,  was  spent  in  other 
ways — such  as  recruiting  ^reign  soldiers,  the  purchase  of 
foreign  horses— totally  usel^s  in  that  country;  and  the 
erection  of  a  theatre.    Moreover,  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  gymnasium,  in  whic^  however,  there  could 
have  been  no  teachers  I    All  this  h^ipened  in  1834.    The 
school  founded  by  Capo  d'Istrias,  at  ^gggina,  still  exists, 
not  through  the  support  of  the  governme«>T  but  through  the 
exertions  and  liberality  of  the  master,  (M.Ulrich,  of  Bre- 
men.)   Those  who  have  the  conducting  of  ttds  establish- 
ment are  Fanariots — a  class  despised  by  the  people — ^who, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  instruct  youth,  inculcate  their 
own  bad  morals  and  love  of  intrigue.  A  few  foreign  phil- 
^ogists  have,  by  means  of  fair  promises,  been  induced  to 
90  to  Greece.    But  the  object  has  foiled— in  the  first  place, 


Immie  toflHe  of  Iheae  individaais  were  m  litde  vtefidtem 
M  in  Iheir  own  connlary ;  and,  aeoondly,  because  the  lueiiM 
aad  competent  persons  were  so  badly  paid,  that  they  either 
quitted  Gree<3e  tor  want  of  common  necessaries,  or  endetiT 
Toured  to  get  a  living  in  some  other  way. 

When  the  ^vemment  was  transfi»rred  from  Napoli  to 
Athens,  notwithstanding  the  change  had  been  previously 
spoken  of  for  more  than  a  year,  the  latter  city  was  so  little 
wepared  for  the  reception  of  such  a  ereat  influx  of  human 
beings,  that  the  soldiers  pUlaged  as  if  uey  were  in  the  coun* 
try  of  an  enemy.  The  school  there  idso  suffered ;  the  mas- 
ter ai^d  scholars,  with  all  their  learning  and  books,  were 
tttmed  into  the  street,  and  the  building  uken  possession  of 
by  the  military.  All  auxiliaries  for  the  promotion  of  edu* 
cation  are  deficient,  for  scarcely  a  book  is  published  con- 
taining the  alphabet  How,  therefore,  are  either  masters 
or  scholars  to  be  formed  ?  and  how  can  the  nation  ever  be* 
come  civilized  without  them? 

We  will  here  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  colonization 
of  Greece.  A  number  of  Grennan  deputies  went  thither 
vith  proposals  for  bringing  over  families  from  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  from  Suabia.  But  these  proposals  were  re- 
jected, upon  the  ground  that  the  Greeks  who  proposed  emi- 
grating from  the  Turkish  dominions,  must  first  be  consid- 
ered. This  would  have  been  all  very  well,  i^  instead  of  de* 
|u>6rattng,  they  had  acted.  The  Cretans  were  told  that 
uey  should  have  Tulon,  near  Napoli — the  Ipsarists,  Ere- 
tria-^the  Samians,  portions  of  land  upon  Euboea — and  the 
phiots  the  Pireus^  for  their  settlements ;  but  there  was  no 
idea  of  assisting  m  supporting  them,  although,  at  but  a 
nnall  cost,  some  of  the  houses  in  Chalkis  might  have  been 
made  habitable: — consequently,  the  poor  Samians  were  ex- 
posed to  Hie  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  every  spe- 
cies of  want  They  had  been  promised  escape  from  the 
duties  upon  the  implements  and  other  things  they  brought 
with  them ;  but  when  they  arrived,  the  custom-house  om- 
^  fell  upon  them  like  so  many  harpies,  demanding  the 
wies.  Thus  were  these  people  treated,  alter  leaving  their 
bomes  in  hope  of  living  under  the  protection  of  a  mild  gov- 
^nunent  was  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should 
letom— particularly,  as  the  Sultan  announced  to  them  that 
they  should  have  their  freedom,  their  property  restored. 
^i  that  their  government  should  be  vested  m  the  hands  of 
officialg  selected  by  themselves,  while  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Chios  he  promised  free  exportation  for  the  goods  deposit- 
ed there!  Thus,  then,  upwards  of  nine  thousand  Greeks, 
pace  the  existence  of  the  Regency,  have  preferred  chang- 

^  their  country  for  Turkey.    It  is  really  a  hard  case,  that 
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those  who  purchased  the  freedom  of  their  native  land  with 
th^  Mooo!  should  be  compelled  to  quit  it  again  unless 
they  wished  to  starve,  and  submit  anew  to  a  yoke  which 
theyhad  previously  cast  off  through  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
Who,  sdfter  these  acts  of  mis-government  in  Greece,  can 
wonder  at  the  insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus — which 
had  no  other  ol^ect  than  that  of  immediately  placing  their 
King  upon  the  throne  of  the  country,  to  save  it  irom  a 
worse  fate  than  it  had  suffered  under  tne  Turkish  govern- 
ment? For  taking  apart  in  this,  Mitropitropulos,  eighty 
years  old,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  in 
Greece,  was  shotj  and  Nikitas  was  cast  mto  prison,  one  of 
tile  noblest  characters  in  modern  Grecian  history,  who  was 
once  celebrated  in  the  national  chants  by  the  name  of 
*^  Turcophagus ;"  while  the  miserable  Grivas,  whose  shame- 
ful deeds  every  native  speaks  of  with  disgust,  was  promo- 
ted to  be  an  officer  of  the  staff  Major  Sounis,  covered 
with  scars,  and  also  Deliogorgiopulos,  at  the  instigation  Of 
General  Schmalz,  were  condemned  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment— ^the  one  because  he  had  quitted  his  position  in  the 
fruitless  campaign  in  Malna — a  step  which  every  Greek 
who  knew  the  country  better  than  General  Schmalz  did, 
considered  to  be  necessary — ^whilst  the  other,  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  insurgents,  allowed  his  troops  to  be  dis- 
armed. But  we  have  not  heard  of  the  Bavarian  lieutenant 
being  punished,  although  bis  troops  were  a2$o  disarmed  by 
the  insurgents,  while  Sieir  officer  was  compelled  by  the 
victorious  party,  when  half  stripped,  to  pipe  a  tune  on  the 
flute  for  the  soldiers  to  dance  to. 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 

Fearlennew  of  tbe  Qreeks  at  Deatlt— The  GuiUotine— The  Perenarion  Pistol— 
How  the  Greeks  fill  Cartridges  In  a  Powder  Magazine— The  b&kd  and  mutilated 
Beggar— Professors  of  the  Healing  Art— Ruffianos— More  of  the  xibakky  and 
•aperstition  current  among  the  Greeks— Ck>nclu8ion. 

{  From  the  mode  in  which  the  Greeks  usually  conduct 

themselves  in  battle,  viz.  seldom  venturing  into  the  open 
field,  but  preferring  to  fire  at  their  enemies  fi-om  behind 
walls  or  rocks,  many  have  attributed  to  them  cowardice^ 
and  fear  of  death ;  but  this  conclusion  is  unjust.  It  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that,  fi-om  their  long  intercourse  with  the 
^  Turks,  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  latter— the  imputing 
every  thing  to  Allah  and  fate— has  been  imbibed  by  many. 


fii  Ni^prif,  I  saw  ayoiing  sailor,  of  gigantic  sin,  who  had 
commuted  murder,  guillotined ;  and  I  could  not  Mp  ad< 
miring  the  coolness  and  courage  with  which  he  walked  to 
the  scaffold.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  his  sentence  was  read  to  ' 
him  at  full  length,  and  everyparticular  of  the  murder  made 
pablic.  The  Judge,  during  this  recital,  nearly  swo<Mied,  an4 
was  obliged  frequently  to  stop,  whilst  the  culprit  looked  al 
the  guillotine  with  a  smile — it  being  a  new  mode  of  punish- 
ment among  the  Greeks.  When  he  found  the  executioner 
could  not  remove  his  fitters,  he  squatted  himself  down  in 
the  Turkish  fashion,  and  assisted  the  awkward  feUow; 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  addressed  tiie  crowd  in  a  firm  voice, 
and  maintained  that  the  deed  he  had  committed  was  not 
formerly  considered  a  crime,  as  it  arose  from  a  fomily  dis* 
pate,  which  he  revenged.  But,  since  Greece  had  had  a 
kine,  the  ancient  laws  were  changed,  and  by  the  new  ones, 
he  had  been  condemned.  He  then  turned  his  eyes  to* 
wards  the  heavens;  and  subsequently  ezclaiaoed  to  the 
immense  multitude  which  surrounded  the  scaffold,  and 
who  were,  at  this  crisis,  quietly  smoking  their  pipes,  "Par- 
don me !"  To  which  they  replied  in  chorus,  **  We  pardon 
thee !"  He  then  again  examined  the  instrument  of  death 
with  much  eagerness,  and  submitted  to  his  fate  as  quiet^ 
as  if  be  was  going  to  take  his  siesta. 

Three  Greek  captains.  In  their  national  fustaneHas,  were 
<m  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  mine :  one  leaned  quietly  asainst  the 
wall  smoking  his  pipe,  another  was  writing  at  Uie  table, 
whilst  the  third  was  examining  a  percussion  pistol  with  a 

Siard — which  one  of  us  carried.  *  Although  we  imagined 
at  the  weapon,  though  loaded,  could  not  go  off, — when 
the  guard  was  pushed  forward,  it  did  so,  from  want  of 
caution,  in  consequence  of  whicn,  the  ball  passed  over  the 
head  of  him  who  was  writing,  and  entered  the  waU  Jusl 
above  the  fustanella  of  the  first  Had  the  writer  been  a 
^tive  of  any  other  country,  I  do  not  doubt  he  would  have 
been  not  a  little  fnghtene(i,  and  have  cursed  us  all  as  a  seC 
of  careless  fellows.  The  Gre^  acted  differently.  He  only 
Blowly  raised  his  head,  and  then  quiedy  resumed  his  oocii- 
P^on ;  whilst  he  who  had  had  the  narrowest  escape,  kept 
BOioking  on,  but  without  saying  a  word.  Neither  one  nor 
the  other  betrayed  the  least  symptom  of  fear. 

A  Phil-hellenist  assured  me,  that  he  bad  never  taken 
SQch  long  steps  as  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  passed  by 
the  open  door  of  a^  powder  magazine,  wlierem  be  saw 
^jveral  Greeks  seated  round  an  uncovered  powder-barrel, 
wnff  cartridges  and  smoking  their  p^s  at  the  same 
weT  It  must  be  adnrftted,  that  snei>  carelessness  eahihUa 
lUtie  fear  of  death. 


The  bUnd  and  maimed  besgars  who  are  freqaeayy 
met  wUh  in  Greece,  especially  before  the  gates  of  ibe  me- 
.  tropolls.  and  upon  the  promenades,  create  an  unpleasant 
Impresnon.  They  are  chiefly  victims  to  the  cmel^  of  the 
Egyptian  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his  troops  of  murderers,  who 
took  a  devilish  pleasure  in  i>iilling  out  the  eyes,  in  cutting 
out  the  tongues,  or  in  hacicing  off  the  arms  and  legs  of 
tiliose  unfortunates  who  happened  to  &11  into  their  hands. 
It  is  melancholy  that  the  government  does  nothing  for 
these  wretched  creatures,  whose  lives  are  prolonged  solely 
bv  the  charity  of  the  compassionate.  In  many,  however, 
blindness  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  reflected 
with  double  power  from  the  naked  rocks,  and  moreover, 
tiie  inappropriate  head-dr«ss  of  the  Greeks  affords  no  pro- 
tection against  these  scorching  rays.  Doctor  R —  has  liU- 
terly  restored  the  blessing  of  sight  to  manv  by  his  success- 
ful operations.  TheGre^  quacks,  into  whose  hands  these 
blind  persons  formerly  fell,  usually  operated  on  them  with 
a  razor,  (almost  their  onhr  surgical  instrument,)  which  in 
general  so  far  succeeded,  that  any  other  instrument  be- 
came unnecessary.  ;  In  medicine,  the  Greeks,  generally 
speaking,  are  no  conjurers.  In  all  diseases^  one  of  their 
remedies — ^instead  of  opening  a  vein,  or  appljring  leeches 
— ^is  to  make  twenty  or  thirty  incisions  in  the  feet  and 
eidves  of  the  legs,  and  then  to  let  the  wounds  bleed  for  a 
time;  and  they  in  general  perform  this  operation  in  the 
open  streets. 

The  singing  of  the  natives  has  frequently  driven  me  al- 
most distracted :  it  is  something  more  than  mere  discord — 
as  it  consists  of  a  whining  and  gurgling  noise  from  the 
throat  and  nose.  According  to  my  opinion,  a  tender  duet 
between  Hofiman's  tom-cat  Murr,  and  his  beloved  Mies- 
mle,  squalled  at  night  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  is  heavenly, 
compared  with  the  singing  of  the  Greeks.  They  some- 
times chant  Italian  baluids,  brought  over  by  the  sailors; 
but  their  ear  is  so  bad,  that  of  no  melody  can  they  manage 
'  to  catch  more  than  the  first  part,  which  they  repeat  over 
,  and  over  again.  Just  as  insupportable  is  the  singing  of 
their  priests^which  to  any  listener  at  all  gifted  with  a  taste 
for  melody,  sounds  like  the  yells  of  furies  rather  than  the 
chants  of  saints. 

When  I  returned  home  of  an  evening,  I  had  usually  some 
foreboding^  which  were  quite  sufficient  to  make  me  mel- 
ancholy. Contemplate  the  idea  of  dishing  up  my  body  for 
the  night  for  swarms  of  rapacious  insects  to  sup  on  I  and 
then  to  have  .this  torture  increased  by  the  songs  of  the 
Greeks,  who  in  a  neighbouring  shed,  firequently  passed  the 
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idiole  night  practising  mtuuxd  exercises — and  by  the  noisy 
boys  in  me  streets,  who  constitute  the  ruffianos. 

The  Greeks  not  only  use  ribald  words,  but  ribald  actions. 
The  most  common  expression  with  them  is  "  kerati !" — 
cuckold :  but  when  they  wish  to  annoy  any  one  still  more, 
they  hold  up  their  fineers.  This  orisinates  in  certain  su- 
perstitions which  are  snQl  deeply  rootea  amongst  them ;  a»— 
they  hold  the  number  five  in  such  disgrace  and  bad  odour, 
that  when  they  arc  forced  to  name  it  they  commonly  do  so 
with  an  excuse,  or  with  some  charm  against  its  malign  in- 
fluence. Garlic  is  considered  by  them  so  good  a  preserva- 
tive against  conjuration,  dec,  that  they  often  have  recourse 
to  It,  as  the  very  breath  of  their  atmosphere  proves, — ^by 
which  they  manage,  not  only  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  but 
also  men  whose  sense  of  smell  is  a  little  more  dehcate  than 
their  own. 


The  author  cannot  conclude  his  remarks  on  Greece, 
which  form  the  termination  of  ti^ese  rambling  volumes, 
without  adverting  to  the  recent  accession  in  met,  as  well 
as  name,  of  the  young  Grecian  sovereign.  Feeling  as  he 
does^  deep  sympathy  with  the  natives  ofa  land  so  interest- 
ing from  its  reminiscences,  and  so  capable  of  improvement, 
he  is  disposed  to  ausur  from  that  event  (the  news  of  which 
reached  him  after  his  return  to  Prussia.)  the  happiest  re- 
sults. With  a  united  people,  a  national  administration^  and 
a  patriotic  king,  Greece  may  still  rise  in  the  scale  of  inde- 
pendent states,  and  repay  the  care  bestowed  on  her  resus- 
citation by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and— yet  more 
valuable — ^the  heroic  self-devotion  and  indomitable  bravery 
of  many  of  the  most  <Ustinguished,  but  least  fortunate,  of 
her  sons. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THB 

AMERICAN   EDITION 


Mr.  OmANT,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  is  the  author  of  ''The  Oreat 
Metropolis."  He  has  for  some  time  filled  the  situation  of  parlia- 
mentary reporter  to  a  London  newspaper.  His  observation  of  the 
personal  and  political  characteristics  of  the  members  of  the  British  le- 
gislature suggested  his  two  previous  works — "  Random  Recollections 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons."  Few  productions  have,  of  late  years, 
been  more  popular  than  these.  They  ran  through  four  large  editions 
in  a  few  months,  in  England,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United 
States  by  more  than  one  publisher. 

The  author's  new  work  excited  very  considerable  interest  in  all 
parts  of  Britain  for  weeks  before  its  regular  publication.  Early 
copies  were  sent  to  the  critics,  and  the  copious  extracts  made  \yy  them, 
as  well  as  the  conflicting  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
work,  eaused  a  sensation  of  curiosity  of  which  such  a  work,  which 
is  aae  of  observation  rather  than  imagifuUion^  has  seldom  been  the 
object.  The  piquirU  extracts  were  transferred,  with  avidity,  into  the 
London  and  provincial  papers,  and  "  The  Great  Metropolis"  became 
more  than  ever  talked  of  and  thought  of  when  it  appeared  that,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  its  publication  was  postponed. 

The  c<Miflicting  opinions  of  the  press  on  this  work  have  been 
named.  While  the  Spectator  and  the  AtkeTueum  praised  it,  the  lAterwry 
Gazette  and  the  AUas  were  loud  and  somewhat  violent  in  abusing  it— 
the  AfUropolitanj  meanwhile,  speaking  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  recent  date.  The  abuse,  however,  was  caused  by 
some  statements  which,  it  seems,  Mr.  Grant  had  adopted  without  due 
inquiry— statements,  after  all,  of  little  importance,  but  which  in  this, 
the  firat  American  edition,  are  carefully  corrected,  certain  literary 
English  friends  who  are  intimately  conversant  with  the  subjects  here 
touched  upon,  having  furnished  a  variety  of  notes,  which  correct,  ex- 
plain, and  in  many  instances  enlarge  the  author's  statements.    These 
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Aotes  are  enclosed  in  brackets,  to  distiiigiiish  them  ttom  the  author's 
annotations.  It  is  believed  they  will  give,  in  this  country,  additional 
value  to  the  work. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  London  are  gnraphically  sketched  hjr 
Mr.  Grant — ^he  gives  the  anatomy  of  that  mighty  city — ^its  theatres, 
clubs,  gaming  houses,  various  grades  of  society,  and  above  all,  its 
press.  The  details,  on  the  last  topic,  are  singularly  interesting,  and 
the  author's  peculiar  situation  ensures  their  correctness. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

r 

GENERAL  CHARACTERIBTIOS. 

Siieof  the  metropo1i»~-Numberof  its  inhabitants— Its  appear&noe--Ctx>wd- 
ed  state  of  the  leading  thoroughfiures— Ilie  little  interest  felt  in  each  other's 
aftirs  by  the  inhabitants— Is  a  little  world  in  itself— A|>pearanoe  of  the 
streets  at  difierent  times — Fashionable  districts— Changes  in  this  respect 
—Often  chanees  its  inhabitants — Supposed  view  of  tl^  metropolis  m>m 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's— Difference  in  its  appearance  in  diSerent  places— Is 
the  metropdis  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  first  thin^  which  strikes  a  person  on  his  visiting 
London,  for  the  first  time,  is  its  amazing  extent.  In  walk- 
ing through  its  streets  he  fancies  himself  in  a  vast  world  of 
bouses,  out  of  which  there  is  no  escaping.  Let  a  straneer 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  take  what 
direction  he  will,  he  cannot  fail,  fi*om  the  distance  he  will 
bave  to  walk  before  he  reaches  the  outskirts,  to  be  struck 
with  amazement  at  its  enormous  extent  -,  but  if  he  starts 
from  Hyde  park  comer  and  proceeds  towards  Poplar,  even 
should  he  take  the  most  direct  way — which  is  through  Ox- 
ford street  Holborn,  Newgate  street,  Gheapside,  CornhilL 
Leadenhall  street,  Whitechapel,  and  the  Commercial  road 
—he  will  feel  himself  quite  wearied  with  the  journey  he  has 
performed,  and  will  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at 
the  size  of  the  place,  long  before  he  has  reached  his  destina- 
tion. The  distance  from  Hyde  park  comer  to  Poplar,  by 
the  most  direct  road,  is  nearly  eight  miles.  To  walk  over 
such  an  extent  of  ground  amidst  the  everlasting  jostline 
and  intenruptions  which  one  has  to  encounter  in  the  crowd- 
ed thoroughfares  of  London,  is  no  easy  task.*    Those  who 

*  [yfvk  so  dense  a  population  as  London  presents  there  must  inevitably  be 
coiuiderablejostlinK;  but  so  well  an  the  laws  with  ttgud  to  meeting  and 

1* 
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have  once  achieved  such  a  pNedestriaH  feat,  will  feel  no  dis- 
position to  repeat  it  But  it  is  not  in  its  length  only  that 
London  is  a  place  of  vast  magnitude :  it  is  proportionately 
broad.  In  some  parts  its  breadth  is  upwards  of  five  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  little  short  of  four  miles.  Its 
circumference  in  1830  was  estimated  at  thirty  miles. 
Taking  into  account  the  great  additions  which  have  since 
been  made  to  its  suburbs,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  its 
circmnference  now  is  not  less  tiian  thirty-five  miles.  The 
area  of  the  metropoUs  is  calculated  to  exceed  14,000  square 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  no  fewer  than  153  parishes.  The 
computed  number  of  its  streets,  lanes,  rows,  alleys,  courts, 
dbc.  IS  about  10,000,  and  it  boasts  of  upwards  of  eighty 
squares.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  any  certainty  the 
number  of  houses  contained  in  London ;  but  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation  which  has  been  made  represents  it  as 
above  250,000.    The  population  is  at  least  2,000,000. 

By  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  London  was 
given  at  1,646,288,  as  diviaed  into  the  following  districts  :— 

City  within  the  walls 55,778 

Ci^  without  the  walls 66,815 

City  of  Westminster 202,891 

Borough  of  Southwark 77,796 

Out  parishes  in  the  bills  of  mortality    .       .       .  641,052 

Parishes  not  in  the  bills  of  mortality     .       .  293,567 

Other  places  not  within  the  new  judicial  circle   -.  308,389 

Total 1,646,288 

This  was  the  population  of  the  metropolis  in  1831,  and  as 
from  1801  up  to  1831,  the  population  had  increased  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent  every  ten  years,  I  am  quite  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  during  the  last  five  years  it  hais  in- 
creased ten  i>er  cent,  which  would  give,  as  near  as  can 
be,  a  population  at  the  present  moment  of  no  less  than 
2,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  metropolis  has  nearly  doubled 
itself  within  the  last  half  century.  To  furnish  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  this  rapid  increase  in  the  populatioB^  a 
great  number  of  new  houses  are  being  constantly  built 
In  the  year  1830,  it  was  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  2,000 
new  houses  were  added  to  the  already  overgrown  metro- 

pasanc  observed,  althoo^  tacitly  and  by  custom  estal^sl^d^  tbat  it  is  really 
astomsning  ^e  interruptionB  and  jostline, should  be  so  linffited.  The  rule  is 
this,  if  the  passenger  is  walking  in  a  direction  where  the  wall  is  on  hia 
ri^t  hand,  when  meeting  another '  he  takes  the  wall,  if  on  his  left  he 
giree  it.   But  on  all  occaftons  in  passing  ano&er  he  goes  from  the  wiul.l 
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polls.  As  to  the  wealth  of  London,  there  exists  no  data 
for  coming  to  a  positive  conclusion ;  but  a  conjecture  may 
be  made  on  the  subject  when  I  mention  that  the  yearly 
rental  exceeds  £7^000,000. 

The  houses  in  London  are  almost  all  built  of  bricks  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  churches, 
and  some  other  of  the  principal  public  edifices,  which  are 
built  of  Portland  and  other  stone.  GteneraUy  speaking,  the 
houses  are  plainly  built :  no  attempt  is  made  at  ornament- 
ing the  exterior ;  neither  are  they,  with  few  exceptions, 
commodious.  The  height  does  not  usually  exceed  three 
or  four  stories,  and  the  rooms  are  mostly  small.  The  walls 
are  remarkable Yor  their  thinness  compared  with  those  of 
the  houses  in  most  country  towns.  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering that  with  such  slender  walls  the  houses  should  last, 
as  they  often  do,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  in  London  invariably  disap- 
points those  who  visit  it  for  the  first  time.  With  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  place,  people  in  the  country  always  as- 
sociate something  that  is  beautifiil  and  magnificent ;  and 
when  the  stranger  sees  it  he  can  scarcely  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes.  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  plain 
and  heavy  iii  appearance  than  the  infinite  majority  of  the 
houses.  The  principal  exceptions  are  some  modern  erec- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  James's  park,  Regent's  street,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Regent's  park.  The  only  street  which  has 
the  least  pretension  to  taste  or  beauty,  is  Regent  street. 
The  exterior  of  its  houses  exhibits,  by  means  of  a  certain 
cement,  a  very  excellent  imitation  of  freestone.  Most  of 
the  public  buildings,  however,  are  handsome  and  majestic, 
and  are  chiefly  formed  of  granite. 

But  though  the  exterior  of  the  houses  in  London  has 
nothing  attractive,  the  interior  in  many  instances  exhibits 
great  splendoiu: ;  while  most  of  the  shops  in  the  leading 
streets  are  done  up  in  a  style  of  elegance,  far  surpassing 
anything  of  which  a  person  fi*om  the  country  could  have 
any  previous  idea.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  splen- 
dour of  London  shops  exceeds  that  of  the  most  magnificent 
apartments  in  the  mansions  of  our  nobility. 
•  In  proceeding  along  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  stranger  is  astonished  at  the  vast  crowds  of 
people  lie  meets.  Whichever  side  of  the  street  he  is  on,  or 
in  whatever  direction  he  looks,  he  sees  nothing  on  the  pave- 
ment but  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  not  stationary  or 
inactive,  but  all  proceeding  on  their  respective  errands 
with  as  much  expedition  as  the  crowded  state  of  the 
thoroughfare  will  allow.    In  fact,  even  when  one  has  no- 
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thlnff  to  hurry  him,  it  is  so  much  the  custom  to  walk  at  a 
quick  pace  in  the  crowded  parts  of  town,  that  he  appears 
to  be  in  as  great  haste  as  if  he  had  just  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  house  being  on  fire.  In  such  places  as  Lud- 
gate  hill,  Newgate  street,  or  Cheapside,  you  hardly  ever 
encounter  a  loiterer.  You  may  be  stopped  in  your  pro- 
gress by  coming  in  collision  with  some  one  who  is  going 
in  as  great  a  hurry  as  yourself  in  the  opposite  direction  j 
but  you  have  hardly  ever  to  push  any  one  aside  to  let  you 
pass,  who  is  proceeding  in  the  same  route.  Indeed,  the 
^eat  point  in  dispute,  amidst  the  hosts  of  pedestrians  who 
throne  the  pavements,  is  who  can  thread  his  way  through 
the  advancing  crowds  he  has  to  encounter  with  the  great- 
est alacrity.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  when  in  London,  in 
1832,  observed  in  his  own  peculiar  but  felicitous  style,  "that 
all  the  folks  he  saw  in  the  principal  streets,  seemed  to  be  in 
as  great  a  hurry  as  if  Death  himself  had  been  following 
hard  at  their  heels." 

Of  the  crowded  state  of  the  leading  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, some  idea  may  be  formed  when  I  mention  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  number  of  persons  who  crossed  London 
Bridge  in  one  day  was  counted,  and  found  to  be  nearly 
90,000.  As  Cheapside  is  a  much  more  crowded  thorough- 
fare than  London  Bridge,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  3ie 
number  of  persons  who  pass  along  it  every  day  is  not 
much  under  100,000. 

Then  there  is  the  middle  of  the  leading  streets :  they  are 
so  crowded  with  cabriolets,*  hackney-coaches,  omnibuses, 
&c.  all  driving  at  as  furious  a  rate  as  if  on  an  unfrequent- 
ed turnpike  road,  that  you  have  sometimes  to  wait  a  con- 
siderable period  before  you  can  venture  to  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other^  and  then  only  by  making  the  greatest  pos- 
sible haste.  It  IS  really  surprising  that  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  vehicles  drive  along  the  streets,  so  few 
accidents  should  occur.  The  stranger  fancies  every  mo- 
ment that  some  one  will  be  run  t)ver,  or  that  some  serious 
accident  will  take  place  from  their  coming  in  collision. 
The  circumstance  of  so  few  accidents  occurring,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  remarkable  dexterity  of  the  drivers.  They 
will  often  drive  at  the  most  rapid  pace  through  an  open 
space  of  no  greater  breadth  than  allows  their  own  vehicles 
two  or  three  inches  on  either  side.  But  the  skill  with  which  ' 
they  thread  their  way  through  the  mazes  of  other  vehicles 
they  find  obstructing  their  progress,  is  still  more  surprising. 
Even  the  omnibuses,  the  most  clumsy  and  least  manage- 
able of  all  the  vehicles  which  crowd  our  streets,  are  often 

*  riliis  remark  is  justly  applicable  only  to  cabriolets.] 
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driven  in  a  zig-zae  direction,  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the 
horses  can  accomplish,  without  the  slightest  accident  oc* 
currine.  The  number  of  cabriolets,  or  cabs,  as,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  they  are  usually  called,  constantly  plying 
in  the  streets  oi  London,  is  about  1,200 ;  that  of  hackney- 
coaches  about  600 ;  and  of  omnibuses  about  400.  When 
to  these  are  added  the  carriages,  gentlemen's  cabriolets, 
carts,  wagons,  and  other  vehicles  at  all  times  on  the 
streets,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  business  and  bustle 
which  characterize  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

But  though  the  principal  streets  of  London  are  thus  con- 
stantly crowded  both  by  pedestrians  and  vehicles  of  every 
description,  there  are  streets  in  the  more  retired  parts  of 
town,  in  which  there  is  as  little  bustle,  or  appearance  of 
business,  as  if  the  houses  on  either  side  were  untenanted. 
One  may,  for  example,  enter  Gower  street,  and  look  nearly 
a  mile  before  him,  without  seeing  above  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals. The  persons  who  reside  in  this,  and  other  similar 
streets,,  may  be  said  to  live  almost  as  much  in  solitude, 
while  at  home,  as  if  the  "lone  inhabitants  of  some  desert 
isle !"  Nothing  can  be  more  sombre  or  dull  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  streets.  There  is  nothing  to  relieve  the 
eye.  If  you  walk  on  anmifrequented  road,  you  have  some 
variety  of  scenery  to  please  the  eye  and  divert  the  mind : 
here  all  is  monotony,  and  that,  too,  of  the  least  attractive 
kind. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  the  injimction,  "  Mind  your 
own  business,'^  is  so  scrupulously  attended  to  as  in  Lon- 
don. There  is  none  of  that  pryine  into  a  neighbour's 
affairs,  which  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  all  small  towns. 
In  fact^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  neighbours  in  London—- 
in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  You  may  live  for  hsdf 
a  century  in  one  house,  without  knowing  the  name  of  the 
person  who  lives  next  door :  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed, 
you  may  not  even  know  him  by  sight.  So  intent  is  every 
one  on  his  own  business,  and  so  little  interested  in  that  of 
others,  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  walk  on  aU  fours  in  the 
public  streets^  without  any  one  staying  to  bestow  a  look  on 
you.  The  Irishman  in  America,  who  stood  in  an  inverted 
position  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  a  sign-board 
turned  upside  down,  would  not  in  all  probability,  had  the 
circumstance  occurred  in  London,  have  attractea  the  no- 
tice of  a  single  passer-by. 

People  in  the  country  have,  almost  without  exception,  an 
impression  that  one  cannot  walk  the  streets  of  London 
without  personal  dancer.  There  could  hot  be  a  more  er- 
roneous notion.    Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  the  worlc" 
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where  the  safehr  of  the  subject  is  greater  than  In  the  me- 
tropolis of  Bnguuid.  Yon  may  wSk  at  any  hour,  in  any 
part  of  London,  without  the  least  danger  of  uiy  outrage 
being  offered  to  you.  Property  is,  also,  equally  secure: 
houses  are,  perhaps,  less  fi^uentty  oroken  into  in  London 
than  in  anyr  town  m  the  kingdom,  considering  the  compa^ 
rative  popdlation.  Whatever  robberies  of  property  take 
{dace  in  houses,  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases^  com* 
mitted  either  by  the  servants  themselves,  or  with  their  con- 
nivance. The  ereat  security  which  both  person  and  pro- 
petty  enjoy  in  me  metropolis  is  principalfy^  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  well-regulated  system  of  police  which  is  established 
in  it 

Another  erroneous  impressicm  which  is  felt  in  the  country 
regarding  London,  is  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  place.  The 
fact  is  qmte  the  reverse.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  towns 
in  Oreat  Britain,  and  is  by  far  the  healtiest  metropolis  in 
the  world.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  pajrticular 
districts  in  it,  which,  from  Iheir  low,  confined  situation,  are 
verv  unhealthy;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  London,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  and 
the  number  of  invalids  show,  is  a  place  of  great  salubrity. 
Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this.  Among  these  are 
its  gravelly  and  clayey  sue,  the  circumstance  of  the  river 
Thames  running  through  i1^  and  the  width  and  cleanness 
of  most  of  its  streets. 

The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  London  is,  in  round 
numbers,  30,000.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  late  treatise  on  con- 
sumption^-incomparabiy  the  best  work  which  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  subject— says,  that  taking  the  aggregate 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  forth  part  of 
those  who  die  from  natural  causes,  are  carried  off  by  con- 
sumption. From  some  statements  I  have  seen  of  the 
viuious  causes  of  death  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  appear 
that  fiddly  this  proportion  of  persons  die  of  consumption. 
From  this  fact  it  appears  that  this  disease  is  making  suarm- 
ineprogress  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country ;  for 
in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  time  it  was  calculated,  that  out  of  every 
ten  persons  who  died  in  London,  only  one  was  carried  off 
l^  consumption.  The  veariy  number  of  births  in  the  me* 
trepolis  exceeds  that  of  the  deaths  by  2,000  or  3,000. 

The  metropolis,  as  every  one  knows,  has  its  fashionable 
and  unfashionable  cUstricts.  The  fashionable  districts  are 
in  the  west  end,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  Leicester  square,  and  proceed  westward  to 
Hyde  park,  and  northward  to  the  Re^nt's  park.  The 
districts  eastward  of  Charinff  Cress,  Leicester  square, 
dbc,  are  all  considered  unihsiiionable,  being  chieify  the 
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place  of  residence  of  men  engaged  in  buainess^  who  either 
are  not  able,  or  ai%  unwilling,  to  live  in  the  same  splendour 
as  those  in  tiie  west  end. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  locality  of  fashion  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else.  A 
century  has  not  elapsed  since  the  neighbourhoods  of  Lin- 
c<^'srmn  Fields^  Covent  Garden,  Soho^  &c.,  were  consi- 
dered the  most  fashionable  parts  of  London.  It  will  sur- 
prise the  modem  pedestrian  through  London,  when  he  is 
informed  that  at  the  beginning  of  we  last  century,  houses 
in  Berwick  street,  Greek  street,  d&c.  which  are  now  seve- 
rally inhabited  by  perhaps  three  or  four  different  families, 
all  m  humble  circumstances,  were  the  town  residences  of 
the  first  nobilij^  in  the  land.  From  the  parts  of  the  town 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  the  tide  of  fashion  set  in  in  a 
westerly  direction^  in  which  it  continued  to  flow  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  advanced  rapidly  towards  Regent's 
park.  The  streets,  also,  iftost  celebrated  for  the  "  shop-- 
ping''  jof  the  aristocracy,  nave  undergone  a  change.  Forty 
years  have  not  elapsed  since  Tavistock  street  Covent 
Gcu*den  was.  the  most  distin^shed  in  London  for  the 
quantity  and  quaility  of  the  articles  which  were  there  sold 
te  the  nobility.  An  aged  gentleman  has  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  recollects  quite  well  seeing  it  daily  crowded  with 
ttie  carriages  of  die  aristocracy,  and  that  times  without 
number  has  he  known  5002.  worth  of  articles  disposed  of, 
by  one  shop,  in  the  course  of  one  forenoon.  Now  it  is  com- 
paratively deserted :  the  sight  of  a  carriage  in  it  is  quite  a 
novelty*  It  was  supplanted  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
fashionables  by  Bond  street,  which  for  many  years  enjoy- 
ed the  exclusive  distinction  of  being  resorted  to  by  them. 
Of  late  years  it,  in  its  turn,  has  lost  caste ;  Regent's  street 
has  been  a  forjoiidable  rival  to  it,  and  threatens  to  distance 
it  still  furth^. 

London  may  be  said  to  be  a  little  world  in  itself.  Every- 
thing you  want  can  be  there  procured^  provided  you  have 
the  means,  on  9Xl  incredibl3r  miort  notice.  There  are  m«i 
of  fldl  countries  and  climes  in  it.  You  meet  with  every  va- 
riety of  human  opinion  and  human  character  withm  its 
vast  circumference^  There  is  no  other  metropolis  in  the 
world  which  can,  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  it  It 
is  computed  that  there  are,  on  an  average,  120,000  stran- 

f^rs  at  dl  times,  sta3ring  only  for  a  few  days,  in  London, 
he  number  of  Scotchmen  supposed  to  be  in  London,  is 
130.000,  being  withing  a  few  thousands  of  the  population  of 
Bdmburgh.  The  number  of  Irishmen  is  computed  at 
200,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  tbe  population  of  Dublin. 
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The  number  of  Frenchmen  in  the  metropolis  is  calculated 
to  be  about  30,000. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  appearance  of  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  at  an  eeurly  hour  in  the  morning  with  their 
appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  is  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard,  except  when  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  feeble 
voice  of  the  worn-out  drowsy  watchman  calling  the  honr.^ 
All  is  hushed,  as  if  the  silence  of  death  reigned  throughout 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  attract  the  eye,  except  a  few  cabs 
and  hackney-coaches,  stationed  here  and  there  in  the 
streets,  with  the  horses  and  drivers  equally  dispirited  fircHn 
sheer  exhaustion.  In  seven  or  ei^ht  hours  afterwards,  the 
pavements  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are  densely  crowd- 
ed with  human  beings,  all  busy-  and  bustling,  wiule  the 
street  presents  to  the  eye  so  vast  a  number  of  carriages, 
coaches,  cabriolets,  carts,  wagons,  &c.,  that  you  are  as- 
tonished how  the  drivers  manage  to  move  them  a  step.  To 
the  stranger's  ears,  the  loud  and  everlasting  rattling  of  the 
countless  vehicles  which  ply  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  an 
intolerable  annoyance.  Conversation  with  a  Mend  with 
whom  one  chances  to  meet  in  mid-day  in  the  leading  streets 
of  London,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  one  cannot  hear  a 
word  the  other  says.  Both  voices,  no  matter  how  stento- 
rian, are  completely  drowned  by  the  loud  and  unintermit- 
ting  clatter  caused  by  the  wheels  of  the  various  vehicles 
which  crowd  the  great  thoroughfares.t 

I  have  often  been  struck  wim  the  circumstance  of  meet- 
ing with  so  few  persons,  comparatively,  who  were  bom  in 
the  metropolis.  Take  any  fifty  grown-up  individuds  with 
whom  you  happen  to  be  in  company,  and  the  probability  is 
you  will  not  find  more  than  one  or  two  who  first  drew  their 
breath  in  London.  So  very  few  is  the  number  of  those 
bom  in  the  metropolis,  compared  with  those  who  have 
come  firom  some  ottier  part  or  the  world  to  settle  in  it,  tiliat 
if  two  persons  chance  to  be  speaking  about  a  third,  the  one 
is  sure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  ask  the  other  what  part  of 
the  country  he  comes  from,  provided  he  supposes  his  fiiend 
can  furnish  hun  with  the  desired  information. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  which  so  fire- 
quently  changes  its  inhabitants  as  London.     They  are 

*  And  eren  this  is  only  to  be  heard  in  the  city.  In  the  aabnrbs,  the  police 
do  not  now  call  the  hour. 

t  [It  is  a  curious  finct  that,  in  the  most  crowded  and  noisy  tfaarousfafioes  of 
London,  where  a  stentorian  voice  will  be  drowned  in  the  datter  of  carnage 
wheels,  conversation  may  be  pleasantly  kept  iq)  in  an  under  tone.  This  pe- 
culiarity is  soon  discovered  oy  those  who  have  occasion  to  pass  down 
Gheapside,  or  the  Strand.] 
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constantly  shiftiiig.  It  is  computed  that,  on  an  average, 
20,000  people  enter  it  daily,  while  nearly  an  equal  num^r 
depart  from  it  It  is  like  a  great  vortex,  drawing  persons 
ii'om  all  parts  of  the  world  into  it,  and,  after  whirling  tiiem 
about  a  short  time,  again  throwing  them  out.  One  lar^e 
class  of  persons  come  to  it  on  busmess,  and  when  that  is 
done,  return  to  the  country.  Others  come  in  quest  of  em- 
plo3rment,  and,  not  being  successful  in  the  search,  quit  it 
for  some  other  part  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  world.  A 
third  class  visit  the  metropolis  for  purposes  of  pleasure, 
and  probably  remain  in  it  as  long  as  their  money  lasts, 
which  few  men  of  pleasure  find  to  be  any  very  lengthened 
period,  and  then  return  home,  to  lament  their  folly,  with 
the  addition^  it  may  be,  of  a  shattered  frame  to  an  empty 
pockety  while  there  is  a  very  large  cla8»  of  persons  who 
come  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  country  on  their  way  to 
the  various  quarters  or  the  globe,  because  it  has  facilities 
pecuhar  to  itself  for  starting  to  every  spot  of  the  habitable 
world.  Supposing  a  person  were  to  walk  up  and  down 
Cheapside  for  a  whole  day,  and  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
e?eiy  human  face  he  saw,  he  would  be  surprised,  on  re- 
peating the  task  a  month  afterwards,  at  the  vast  dispropor- 
tion of  the  persons  he  had  seen  before  and  those  who  now 
passed  him  for  the  first  time. 

Two  acquaintances  may  be  in  London  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  without  ever  meeting  together  by  accident  in 
the  streets.  I  myself  know  persons  who  in  their  school- 
boy days  in  the  country  were  bosom  companions,  who 
have  been  twenty  years  in  town  without  once  crossing  each 
other's  path. 

Xerxes  wept  when  he  surveyed  his  fine  army  of  a  mil- 
lion of  men  from  an  eminence,  at  the  thought  that  in  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  not  one  of  the  soldiers  who  stood 
vigorous  and  healthy  before  him  would  be  alive.  The 
theme  was  a  fitting  one  on  which  to  moralize,  and  the  tears 
of  that  great  general  were  natural  and  commendable  on  the 
occasion.  I  have  often  thought  what  must  be  the  emotions 
of  a  man,  whose  feelings  led  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  who  had  been  taught  to  look 
On' his  fellow-creatures  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian,  were  he 
to  station  himself  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  480  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  metropohs,  and  look  down, 
wi  the  houses  and  streets  within  a  circle  of  five  miles.  The 
painful  and  humiliating  thought  would  intrude  itself  on  his 
Baind,  that  in  those  houses  and  streets  there  were  no  fewer 
than  two  millions  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  yet  that  of  this 
Vast  number,  though  now  as  busy  and  bustling  as  if  this 
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worid  mtfte  to  be  their  eternal  home,  there  will  hoi,  ih  lA 
probabilily,  ere  the  lapse  of  a  century,  be  one  solitary  indi- 
vidual whose  body  is  not  mouldering  in  the  dust  London 
will  no  doubt  be  as  populous  then  as  now ;  but  its  inha- 
bitants will  be  a  race  who  have  not  as  yet  any  "local 
habitation  or  a  name;"  who  have  not,  indeed,  even  an 
existence. 

Standing  on  the  central  elevation  of  the  top  of  fit  Paul's, 
Chere  are  other  thoughts  tiiat  would  crowd  on  the  mind  of 
tiie  moralist  He  would  think  of  the  ereat  difference  there 
is  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  vast  assemblage 
of  people  residing  within  the  space  which  his  eye  could  so 
easily  take  in.  In  one  place,  he  would  see  the  abode  of 
abounding  affluence,  splendour  and  luxury ;  in  another,  the 
habitation  ofpoverty.  destitution,  and  wretchedness,  in  aH 
their  most  afflicting  lorms.  That  is  a  house  which  is  the 
seat  of  all  that  is  virtuous  under  heaven ;  this  is  inhabited 
by  persons  who  are  capable  of  every  crime  which  man  can 
commit,  and  whose  lives  have  uniformly  exhibited  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  the  laws  or  the  supreme  Beine 
and  the  interests  of  society.  But  on  the  moral  and  soci^ 
condition  of  the  metropohs.  I  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  at  some  fengtli. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  external  appearance  of 
different  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  persons 
you  meet  with  in  the  streets.  At  the  West-end,  you  see 
fine  houses  wherever  you  toirn  your  eyes;  at  St  Giles, 
George's-in-the-fields,  Ac,  and  in  the  various  parts  at  the 
East-end,  you  see  all  the  outward  appearances  of  povertv. 
Go  to  Hyde  park,  Regent's  park,  and  the  other  fashionable 
parts  of  town,  and  you  perceive  an  aristocratic  air  in  the 
very  persons  you  encounter  in  the  streets.  You  not  only 
see  splendid  equipages  in  every  direction,  but  the  pedes- 
trians also  partakje  of  the  "  gentility"  of  the  district  of  the 
town.  .  Even  the  servants  in  livery  who  there  cross  your 
path,  walk  so  stiffly  and  primly,  and  have  such  ati  appear- 
ance' of  self-conseauence,  that  one  is  in  danger  of  taking 
off  his  hat  to  them  before  he  has  time  to  thiiDc  what  he  is 
about  Nay,  the  very  horses  seem  to  partake  of  the  aris- 
tocratic bearing  of  those  to  whom  they  belong.  Go.  again, 
into  the  districte  of  the  town  which  ^e  chiefly  the  abode  oi 
the  working  classes,  and  you  see  at  once  a  difference  not 
only  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  houses,  but  in  tiiat 
of  the  persons  you  casually  meet  in  the  streets.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  contemplate  the  effect  which  wealth  thus  has  even  on 
one's  walking  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  personal  deport- 
ment of  mankind. 

London  is  not  only  the  metropohs  pf  Great  Britain,  but 
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may^imcmefteimejhemUd  to  bethe  iiietr(^[K)li8  of  ft«  world. 
It  18  the  great  eentre  of  civilizatiDn.  Here  are  congrei^ated 
togpether  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  most  distingmshed 
men  in  every  branch  of  Uteratnre,  science^  and  art  Its 
moral  and  political  influence  is  felt  and  admitted  to  the  ex- 
tr^nlties  of  the  civilized  world*  It  yearly  thrusts  forth  its 
thousands  of  missionaries  to  every  section  of  the  globe. 
to  a(}vance  the  great  cause  of  religious,  intellectual  ana 
floci|d  regeneration.  Some  ffo  out  professedly  on  this  er-> 
rand  of  mercy ;  others  visit  we  remoter  parts  of  the  earth, 
for  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  contribute  essen- 
tially to  promote  the  cause  of  moral  and  social  amelioration 
^  tl^ar  ezempbory  conduct. 


CHAPTER  II.  . 

TBI  THSATIISS* 

CfeQcnI.raiptek»-4jii|fs  Theati^—Dniry  Laiie»CoTeoit  Oaiden— ]IG»- 
jwneous  obaervation*  <m  the  Iftrger  establiahmenta— Hftymwket 
^leatre— English  Opera  House— Bnuiam'a  Theatre— The  Olympic— - 
The  Adelphi-^New  Strand  Theatre— Astley's— The  Queen's  Theatre 
~The  Astoria  Theatre— The  Surrey— The  Chirrick  Theatre— Other 
■uhorhooses-^The  audiences— Damning  a  Piece— Di&rence  between 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  theatres,  &c.  dkc. 

Iff  a  work  devoted  to  '^  The  €h*eat  Metropolis,"  it  would  be 
jUi  iinpardonable  omission,  were  I  to  pass  over  the  theatres 
iiisilence.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal,  source 
of  amusement  to  aU  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  high- 
^,and  the  lowest,  the  most  intellectual  and  most  illiterate, 
®^ce  an  equal  partiality  to  them.  The  people  of  London 
^^  a  theatre-going  people;  in  the  largest  and  broadest  ac- 
<^tation  of  the  pmtise.  Persons  in  the  country  can  have 
^  idea  of  the  ardour  and  universality  of  the  passion  for 
theatricals  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  so  powerful  with  a  very 
i^iunerous  blass,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  life, 
^t  it  must  be  gratified  at  any  sacrifice,  and  under  aiw 
ciremnstances.  It  is  with  those  to  whom  I  refei:  an  artifi- 
ciil  necessity  of  their  nature..  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  moving  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  whose  means 
^e  so  limited  considering  their  station,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  even  in  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  "  the  affairs  of  the  belly,"  who  neverthe- 
less feel  themselves  impelled,  by  the  necessity  to  which  I 
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hare  alluded,  to  inciir  a  great  expense  in  theii^  aittendance 
on  the  theatres.  They  would  be  perfectly  miserable  were 
they  to  suffer  eight  or  ten  days  to  elapse  without  witness- 
ing the  representation  of  any  new  piece  which  chances  to. 
be  brought  out  at  any  of  the  leading  houses ;  and  as  new 
pieces  are  almost  nightly  coming  out  at  one  or  other  of  the 
larger  establishments,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
amount  of  expense  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  year,  by  a 
theatre-going  family,  must  be  very  great  The  passion  for 
theatricals  is,  if  possible,  still  greater  among  the  lower 
orders  in  the  metropolis.  To  want  meals  dining  the  whole 
of  the  day  would  be  no  privation  at  all  to  the  persons  to 
whom  1  refer,  provided  they  could  oidjjr  hj  such  privation 
provide  themselves  with  the  means  oi  visiting  the  theatre 
at  night.  Many  a  hungry  belly  and  ragged  back  is  there 
among  the  host  of  the  unwashed  in  the  upper  or  one  shil- 
ling galleries  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
the  sixpenny  elevations  of  the  Surrey,  Victoria,  and  other 
theatres.  I  believe  that  more  of  the  youths  among  the 
lower  orders  in  London,  begin  their  career  as  thieves  in 
order  that  thev  may  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
penchant  for  meatricals,  than  from  any  omer  cause  that 
could  be  named.  I  may  mention  as  a  smgular  illustration 
of  the  strength  of  this  passion  for  histrionic  representation 
among  the  lowel*  classes  in  London,  that  when  any  of  the 
houses  are  expected  to  be  unusually  full,  they  will  besiege 
the  doors  in  great  numbes,  two  or  three  hoxurs  before  the 
time  of  opening  them,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  a  good  seat 
Though  the  doors  of  Drury  Lane  do  not  open  tiU  half-past 
six,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  passage  leading  to  the  one 
shiUing  gallery  crowded  with  boys  and  young  men  of  the 
class  I  have  mentioned,  as  early  as  three  o'clock.*  In  the 
struggle  for  a  front  seat  in  the  upper  gallery  of  Drury  Lane 
some  years  since,  a  Jew  boy  fell  over,  and  was  killed  on 
the  spot . 

The  number  of  persons  who  on  an  average  attend  the 
theatres  every  night  all  the  yearroimd — Simdays  and  those 
other  evenings  when  they  are  shut,  of  course,  excepted — 
will,  wh^i  I  mention  it,  appear  incredible  to  a  stranger.  It 
is,  in  round  numbers,  about  20,000.  The  data  on  which  I 
have  grounded  my  calculation  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be 
correct,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  number  the  different 
theatres  are  capable  of  containing,  and  the  number  which 
usually  attend  them.    There  is  no  other  town  in  the  king- 

*  [This. is  a  scene  not  peculiar  to  the  galleries.  The  pit  oi  Covent 
Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  contain  genenmy  the  most  critical  portion  of 
the  theatrical  audience;  yet  on  particular  representations  we  have  seen 
crowds  assembled  at  tne  pit  doors  before  three  o'clock.] 
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dom  in  wbicli)  after  the  proper  allowances  are  made  for 
the  disparitsr  in  the  population,  the  attendance  on  theatres 
bears  any  proportion  to  this.  In  Glasgow,  for  example, 
which  contains  a  population  of  about  200,000,  there  is  only 
one  theatre,  and  not  only  is  it  open  for  only  a  part  of  the 
year,  but  the  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  five  or 
six  hundred. 

When  a  new  piece'is  produced  at  any  of  the  larger  es- 
tablishments, its  merits  are  the  subject  of  discussion  in  all 
parties,  both  among  the  higher  luid  the  lower  classes.  In 
fact,  theatricals  generally  are  a  standing  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  all  circtes.  To  be  conversant  with  such  matters 
is  considered  a  most  valuable  accomplishment;  and  he 
who  is  unacquainted  with  them  makes  but  a  poor  figure  in 
London  society,  however  great  and  varied  his  inteUectual 
attainments  o&erwise.  Persons  from  the  country  unac- 
quainted with  plays  and  players,  often  feel  themselves  very 
uncomfortably  situated  in  company,  owing  to  the  large 
share  of  the  conversation  which  is  assigned  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  histrionic  art. 

The  successful  debut  of  a  performer  on  the  London 
boards,  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama,  is  quite  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  metropolis.  Not  only  does  every  one  talk 
about  it,  but  a  great  many  evince  an  interest  in  the  circum- 
stance which  could  hardly  be  exceeded  were  it  one  which 
personally  affected  themselves.  Who  has  forgotten^  the 
sensation  caused  by  the  appearance,  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
of  Miss  Helen  Faucit?  It  was  hoped,  and  confidently  af- 
firmed by  many,  tihat  that  young  lady  was  destined  to  fill 
up  the  chasm. which  had  existed  in  the  representation  of 
female  tra^^c  chai^ftoter,  since  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  from  the  stage.*  How  such  anticipations  are  likely 
to  be  reedized,  it  is  not  my  province  to  inquire,  as  dramatic 
criticism  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  in  this  chapter  on  the 
theatres  and  theatncals  of  London.  The  debut  of  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble,  some  years  since,  was  another  striking 
case  in  point  The  sensation  which  her  advent  created 
was  still  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Helen  Faucit.  The  town  was  absolutely  thrown 
^to  a  state  of  excitement  when  she  first  performed,  on  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden,  and  there  was  as  general  a  re- 
joicing at  her  success  as  if  she  had  shed  a  lustre  on  the 

*  [Miss  H.  Faiicit's  temporary  8ucce8»~^or  it  has  been  but  temporary 
""^nB  caused  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  William  FarreiL  the  comedian.  To 
^ the  fashionable  phrase,  Mr.  F.  is  "the  protector^'  of  Miss  Faucit's 
pother  (her  father  being  still  alive;)  and  he  schooled  the  young  lady  at 
^me,  and  paragraphed  her  abroad,  untU  the  public  were  led  to  expect  a 
nuracle  of  talent] 
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national  character,*  or  had  done  some  brifflant  service  to 
her  country.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  greeted 
night  after  night  by  houses  crowded  to  the  ceilini^  showed 
the  intensity  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  her  suc- 
cessful debut.  The  aristocracy  vied  with  each  other  in 
lavishing  kindnesses  on  her:  her  name  was  on  everybody's 
lips :  you  heard  it  in  the  streets,  in  places  of  public  resort, 
in  select  parties,  and  in  the  family  circle.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  "  household  word," 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  the  sudden  descent  of  some 
actors,  from  the  heights  of  popularity  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  oblivion.  In  many  instances  they  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  their  misfortunes  in  this  respect,  by  aspiring  at 
the  very  highest  range  of  their  profession,  when  neither 
nature  nor  training  has  fitted  them  for  it  In  others,  the 
fault  rests  with  their  injudicious  friends,  who  go  about 
privately  to  work  up  the  public  mind  to  tne  highest  pitch 
of  expectation,  by  means  of  what  are  called  "puffs  prepa- 
ratory." And  when  these  candidates  for  the  highest  order 
of  [histrionic  distinction  make  their  appearance  on  the 
boards,  these  injudicious  friends  are  so  vociferous  in  their 
applause,  that,  aided  by  the  clapping  of  hands  of  that  very 
large  portion  of  every  audience  who  mistake  mere  rant  for 
rem  merit,  they,  for  a  short  time,  not  only  buoy  up  the 
minds  of  the  debutants  themselves  with  the  hope  of  imme- 
diately taking  their  stand  on  the  summit  of  their  profession, 
but  even  deceive  the  public.  The  delusion,  however,  is 
never  of  long  duration.  Mere  mediocrity  is  sure  speedily 
to  find  its  level ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate party  falls  lower  than  he  ought,  because  of  tlie  height 
whence  he  was  precipitated.  Every  season  affords  one  or 
more  illustrations  of  this  ;  the  last  rew  years  have  furnish- 
ed many.  Who  does  not  remember  the  debut  of  Miss 
Byron,  both  as  a  singer  and  actress,  two  years  ago  ?t  She 
was  applauded  to  the  echo.  She  "  drew"  crowded  houses ; 
and  it  was  confidently  predicted,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
she  would,  at  least  as  a  vocalist,  rise  far  above  any  female 
performer  of  the  present  day.  Neither  her  name  nor  her 
sinking  is  ever  heard  of  now.  Six  months  ago  she  was 
performing  in  some  obscure  theatre  in  Bishopsgate  street 
or  Shoreditch :  since  then  I  have  not  even  heard  her  name 
mentioned.  But  let  me  guard  against  doing  an  act  of  in- 
justic  to  this  young  lady.    If  she  was  vastly  overrated  be- 

*  [The  London  Spectator  was  almost  the  only  journal,  which,  at  first, 
did  not  puiTMiss  Kemble.  Afterwards,  two- thirds  of  the  London  press 
abated  their  h;^perbole  of  praise.  I 

t  [It  was  said,  at  the  time  of  Tier  dSbutj  that  Miss  Byron  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  late  noble  lord.] 
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fore,  she  is  proportioiiately  underrated  now.  She  is  a  good 
singer^  and  a  more  than  respectable  actress  in  a  certain 
line  of  character ;  and  had  her  friends  been  but  moderate 
in  their  praises  on  her  first  appearance,  she  would  doubt- 
less at  this  time  have  been  occupying  a  very  respectable 
station  in  her  profession.  They  are  the  authors  of  her 
ruin.  Well  might  she,  when  they  were  holding  her  up  as  a 
genius  of  the  first  order,  have  exclaimed—"  Save  me  from 
my  friends !" 

A  more  recent  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Denvil.*  His  advent  last  year  at  Drury  Lane  was  hailed 
by  a  large  party  of  friends  as  tiie  commencement,  of  a 
career  whose  brilliancy  would  eclipse  that  of  aH  contempo- 
rary performers.  He  appeared,  and  was  greeted,  for  a 
time,  with  as  cordial  applause  by  the  multitude,  as  if  ne  had 
been  the  greatest  histrionic  genius  which  the  present  age 
had  produced.  But  that  time  was  of  very  limited  duration. 
In  six  short  months  from  the  period  he  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  glory,  he  was  performing  in  some  of  the  lower  class  of 
pieces,  at  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  minor  theatres — the 
Pavilion,  if  I  remember  rightly.  What  has  become  of  him 
since,  I  know  not.  His  name,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
not  appeared  in  the  public  journals  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
months.  Now,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Denvil,  let  me  mention 
that  I  look  on  him  as  an  actor  consideraoly  above  medio- 
crity ;  and  had  not  his  friends,  or  his  own  vanity,  persuad- 
ed him  that  he  was  equal  to  the  higher  range  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  obtained  a  perma- 
nent and  very  respectable  footing  among  his  brother  per- 
formers of  the  metropolis. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  London,  of  one  kind  or  other, 
is  twenty-two.  At  the  head  of  the  Ust  stands  the  King's 
Theatre,  or  Italian  Opera.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Ha3nnarket.  It  is  a  majestic  building  externally, 
and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  which  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  edifice  in  the 
world.  The  auditory  is  in  the  horse-shoe  form.  There 
are  four  tiers  of  boxes  all  round  the  place,  and  a  fifth. 
;  which  is  interrupted  by  ttie  gallery.    These  boxes  are  all 

*  [Mr.  Denvil  was  actually  forced  upon  Mr.  Bunn,  by  the  weekly  praise 
of  the  AiheruBum.  Bunn  was  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
theatres,  and  it  was  said,  constantly,  what  a  shame  it  was  that  Mr.  Den- 
vil should  be  playing  at  a  minor  theatre  at  Kensington,  and  not  be  en- 
ga^  at  either  of  the  great  metropohtan  theatres.  At  last,  he  was  en- 
gaged, and"  his  best  penormence  was  as  Manfred^  when  Miss  E.  Tree 
appeared  as  the  Witch  of  the  Torreritj  and  Miss  Clifton  as  A»tarte.  Mr. 
Denvil's  real  name  is  Gaskill,  and  his  brother  keeps  an  inn  at  Bootle,  near 
Liverpool.] 
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priFBle.  Eiusli  oomfovtebljr  contains  Mpaxtw  of  six ;  alto- 
gether they  can  accommodate  nine  hnndred  persons.'^ 
Their  interior  is  covered  with' crimson  cloth;  while  the 
wooden  division  which  separates  the  differeiit  tiers^  and 
also  the  different  boxes,  is  beautifully  painted  and  gilded. 
The  price  ofadmisaion  to  the  various  boxes  depends  on 
the  tier  from  which  they  are  selected,  the  situation,  ^ftc. 
Many  of  them  are  taken  by  the  aristocracy  for  the  seaijbn, 
and  are  consequentiy  paid  for  even  when  unoccupied.  Ot 
course,  however,  the  party  taking  a  box  has  the  right  of 
giving  his  friends  the  use  of  it  whenever  he  pleases,  or  of 
letting  it,  either  for  a  time,  or  for  the  whole  season,  if  he 
should  be  so  disposed.  This  is  very  often  done.  Sup- 
posing, for  example,  that  Lord  John  Russell  were  relieved 
of  the  toils  of  office,  and  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  the  opera,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  box  for  him- 
self and  his  lady  for  the  season,  but  .tet  in  the  middle  of 
that  season  circiunstances  made  it  necessary  gr  desirable 
that  he  should  spend  some  months  in  the  country — he 
would,  in  that  case,  provided  he  could  not  get  his  box  more 
privately  disposed  of,  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  knew  too 
well  the  value  of  money  to  pay  for  a  box  he  could  not  oc- 
cupy—^go  to  Mr.  Sams,  or  some  other  opera  bookseller^ 
and  tell  him  to  let  it  at  whatever  terms  he  could  procure ; — 
Mr.  Sams,  or  the  other  bookseller,  being  of  course  allowed 
a  commission  for  his  trouble.  Or  he  would  give  it  to  some 
bookseller  at  a  fixed  but  reduced  price,  leaving  him  to  run 
the  risk  of  disposing  of  it  or  no^  just  as  the  case  should 
happen.  Mr.  Sams  and  Mr.  Andrews,  and  some  otheifs, 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  by  speculating  in  this  way  in 
opera  tickets. .  In  other  cases  they  go  to  Laporte,  or  who- 
ever chances  to  be  the  lessee  for  the  time  being,  and  itike  -. 
a  certain  number  of  boxes  for  the  whole  season  at  reduced 
prices,  taking  their  chance  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  them 
to  advantage  to  some  of  the  aristocracy.  Somje  years,  if 
the  performers  and  pieces  are  attractive,  and  tiie  house  is 
consequentiy  well  filled,  they  make  a  good  tiling  of  it ;  in 
bad  seasons^  they  either  directiy  suffer  with  the  lessee,*  or 
they  are  indirectly  out  of  pocket,  by  not  being  sufficientiy 
remunerated  for  the  time  they  lose  and  the  expenses  they 
have  to  incur  in  unsuccessful  exertions  to  get  the  boxes 
they  have  taken  advantageously  disposed  of.  The  late 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
Italian  opera,  used  to  pay  thri^   hundred  guineas  for 

*  [The  amount  of  accommodation  is  considerably  underrated.  They 
are  certainly  competent  to  the. comfortable  seatinff  of  twelVe  hubdred,  or 
if  packed  aa  in  the  boxes  of  the  ordinary  theatres,  they  would  hold  nearly 
eighteen  hundrcNl.] 


hi»  box  eirery*  aeason.  The  same  sum  is  understood  to  be 
still  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  several  other 
nol^men. 

The  ceiling  of  the  house  is  beautifully  finished.  It  is 
highly  ornamented  by  painted  figures  and  devices  of 
vajrious  kinds.  There  are  no  general  boxes  as  at  the  other 
theatres.  The  pit  is  usually  called  the  general  boxes.  It 
is  on  a  level  witii  the  staee,  and  is  fi*equented  by  the  middle 
classes.  The  price  of  admission  is  half  a  guinea.  There 
are  two  ranges  of  seats  between  the  pit  and  the  orchestra^* 
to  which  the  price  of  admission  is  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling,  at  the  end  furthest 
nrom  the  stage,  is  the  pit,  or  rather  tne  gallery,  though 
called  the  pit  The  price  of  admission  to  that  part  of  me 
theatre  is  five  shillings.  It  is  chiefly  intended  for,  and  is 
principally  attended  by,  the  servants  of  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  not  capable  of  containing,  with  any  degree  of  comfort, 
n&ore  than  three  or  four  hundred  persons.  The  pit^  or 
general  boxes,  can  accommodate  with  ease  seven  or  eight 
Himdred,  though  when  the  bill  of  fare  is  attractive,  and  tiie ' 
actors  are  popular,  upwards  of  a  thousand  have  been  often 
known  to  l^  wedged  mto  it  The  house  altogether  contains 
comfortable  accommodation  for  two  thousand  persons. 
The  nightiy  receipts  average  8002.  $  but  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions tte  immense  sum  of  2,0001.  has  been  collected. 
This  has  been  on  the  benefit  nights  of  some  very  popular 
actors  or  actresses,  when  ali  the  fi'ee  admissions  have  been 
suspended,  and  when  more  than  the  usual  price  has  been 
paid  for  some  of  the  boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
benefit,  a  benefit  in  a  double  sense. 

The  Ej^s  Theiatre  is  now  solely  confined  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Italian  operas  and  ballets.  An  effort  was  made, 
three  years  ago,  under  the  special  patrcmage  of  the  Q^ueen, 
to  establish  a  German  company,  to  play  on  alternate  nights 
with  the  Italian  company ;  but  the  experi^ice  of  a  very 
short  time  proved  tiie  impracticabih^  of  the  scheme. 
While  the  house  was  crowded  on  the  mghts  on  which  the 
Italian  pieces  were  represented,  it  was  comparatively  de- 
serted on  those  on  wluch  the  German  company  performed. 
The  experiment  was  so  decidedly  a  failure,  that  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  its  being  agam  made. 

The  Kind's  Theatre  is  the  great  place,  among  the  me- 
tropolitan ttieatres,  of  fashionable  resort  It  is  also  very 
largely  attended  by  merchants  and  others^  who  do  not 
know  a  word  of  Italian.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  there  is 
always  a  disposition  among  persons  of  wealth,  however 

•  [These  aro  called  atalU.    They  may  be  taken  for  the  evening.] 


iwuMMWi  UMii'  Huo&aotkj  um  juubnb  loflir  onpD,  m  loiiow, 
in  such  matters,  in  the  wske  of  the  amtocratk  portiiMi  of 
society.  A  greai  deal  is  said  about  the  decline  of  the  legl* 
thnate  drama  in  Rngiand,  and  it  is  qoite  oonmion  to  ez- 
jH^ess  the  deepest  reygatat  tiiecircmnstance.  Aaanredlf, 
the  legitimate  drama  has  declined  among  ns  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  for  while  the  King's  Ttieatre  is  crowded  to  soffit 
cation,  to  witness  the  representation  of  a  ballet  bjr  a  com* 
pany  of  Italians,  or  an  opera  hi  a  feragn  laagaage,  Dnaj 
Lane  and  CoTentGtard^i  are  all  but  Miapty  on  those  nigfatii 
on  which  the  best  pk^f s  of  Shak^ieare  are  performed. 
And  3Fet  the  decline  of  the  legitimate  drama  is  ascribed 
to  thdae  poar  mtfofftnnate  wigids,  the  pcoprialofa  and  ma- 
nagers. 

The  persoas  wlio  visit  tte  King's  Theatre  most  all  go  hi 
Mk  dress.  Any  disregard  of  tins  regolalioa  «fll  bo  inovit- 
abfy  atlraded  fy  the  coBciDsion  of  theipartf,  no  matter  what 
his  rank.  Some  years  mo,  it  was  neoessarr  fm  genOe- 
men  to  have  tfaree^nier  haiB,  bat  teat  regnlaooD  hew  been 
departed  from,  and  gentlemen  wearing  ubM  of  the  naval 
shape  are  now  adrnwed.  it  was  caatomary  a  short  time 
since  for  ladies  and  gcntienMn  to  go  on  levee  and  cbawing- 
room  days  to  the  opera  in  ftU  coart  dress.  The  cHsplay 
of  foshion,  wbBik  tlie  honse  is  Ml,  is  still  imposing:  on  Inose 
occasions  it  was  magnifiBent  in  ttieexlnime^  Itwas  abiM^- 
lutriy  dazzling  to  b^ild. 

Between  tiie  stalls  aniA  &e  stage  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
is  the  orchestra.  A  more  efbotive  band  than  that  which 
is  Qsnaliy  to  be  ibond  at  this  tiieatrn,  is  searocty  efser  to  be 
met  with.  Their  perfinrmances  do  really  afford  a  rich  treat 
to  the  lovers  of  mnsie.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  effect  of 
some  of  them. 

The  pieces  at  this  theatre  are  usually  two:  the  first  beififf* 
an  opera  andthe  second  a  ballet  An  intenrai  of  from  haff- 
an-hour  to  three  quarters  always  oceuvs,  during  which  ttie- 
audi^ice  are  amused  by  the  music  and  dancing;  The 
latter  is  now  looked  on  as  the  great  attcactloiiof  the  King's 
Theatre.  It  certainly  displays  a  science  and  a  facili^  of 
evolution,  of  which  no  one  who  has  not  seen  itxsan  lonh 
any  conception;  but  when  the  dancers  are  females,  it  is 
not  the  best  means  which  could  be  employed  to  inspire  no- 
tions of  delicacy  in  the  minds  of  ttiose  ladies  who  are 
among  the  spectators.  How  they  can,  not  only  witness  it 
without  a  blush  mantling  their  cheeks,  but  talk  of  it  in 
terms  of  unqualified  admiration  to  their  acquaintances  of 
the  other  sex,  must  appear  passing  strange  to  those  who 
have  not  mixed  in  the  society  of  the  metropolis.  In  the 
provincial  towns  the  favourite  sQrle  of  femafo  danoing^  ac 


ibt^  Itaiiffli  opera  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
Every  lady  would  regard  it  as  a  personal  insult  to  be  asked 
to  ¥nitne8s  such  an  eiithibition.  In  America,  again,  where 
respect  for  the  female  sex  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  Qreat  Britain,  or  perhaps  in  an^  other  country, 
the  female  dancer— even  were  she  Taglioni  herself—who 
would  assume  the  positions  and  perform  the  evolutions 
which  are  applauded  to  the  echo  on  4ie  boards  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  would  have  ample  cause  for  gratitude  if  she  es- 
caped oeing  torn  in  pieces.  Grant  Thorburn,  ^e  great 
original  of  Gait's  ^'  Lawrie  Todd,"  went  to  the  Italian  opera 
one  night,  when  in  England,  two  years  ago,  and  he,  with 
an  honest  indignation  which  deserves  all  praise,  says,  that 
^^ nothing.  could«  be  more  shocking  to  one's  feelings  of 
decency  than  to  see  the  positions  into  which  the  female 
dancers  put- themselves.  Sooner,"  he  adds,  "than  consent 
to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  themselves,  the  American 
women  would  encounter  death  in  anv  of  its.  forms."* 

The  King's  Theatre  was  built  at  the  enormous  expense 
of  nearly  100,000/.  The  rental  which  Mr.  Ebers  paid  for 
itsomeyears  ago,  was  15)0002.  per  annum.  It  is  now,  I 
believe,  %000/.  The  site  is  held  of  the  Crown,  at  a  ground 
rent  of  1,560Z.  per  annum.  It  is  only  licensed  for  six  months 
in  the  year.  The  season  usually  commences  towards  the 
end  of  February,  and  ends  in  ^^gust  The  theatre  is  only 
open  three  nights  in  the  week — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday ;  but  the  performances  on  Thursdays  are  always 
for  benefits ;  so  that  the  season  usually  consists  of  sixty 
ni^ts. 

The  Italian  opera  may  be  said  to  have  been  originally 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year'  1688,  when  a  com- 
pany of  singers  and  players  arrived  from  Venice.  They 
did  not,  however,  at  first  perform  in  public  theatres,  but 
only  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  Nor  did  they  perform 
whole  operas  at  once,  but  only  the  more  interestmg  and 
striking  portions  of  them.  About  the  same  period,  several 
itfisuccessfiil  attempts  were  made  to  establish  places  for 
the  representation  of  French  operas.  It  was^  in  1700  that 
the  Italian  opera  was  established  in  all  its  ^lory  in  England. 
The  first  theatre  built  for  its  representation,  was  erected 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1704. 
It.opened  on  April  9, 1706. .  The  amount  of  monejr  neces- 
.  sary  for  the  buuding  Was  subscribed  by  thirty  individuals, 
chiefly  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 

*  [Severity  of  censure  on  this  point  has  much  relaxed,  since  honest 
^*Lawrie  Toad"  gave  vent  to  his  indignation.  The  ladies  of  our  own 
country  can  achmro  the  "poetrv  of  motion*'  as  greatly,  and  esepress  their 
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b^onging  to  the  Whig  party.  It  was  probably  from  the 
latter  circumstance  that  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  had 
ihe  inscription  of  "Little  Whig"  written  on  it; — thoui^ 
what  connexion  party  politics  could  have  had  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Italian  opera  in  England,  It  is  not  easy 
to  divine.  Each  of  the  subscribers  put  his  name  down  ftur 
100/.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Italian  opera  was  not 
successful  for  a  long  parioa  after  its  introductioa  into  this 
country ;  for.  in  1820,  it  was  threatened  with  extinction, 
from  want  or  sufficient  encouragement  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, rather  than  see  it  cease  to  exist  the  sum  ofdOfiOGL 
was  collected,  chiefly  fh)m  among  tne  itobility,  for  its 
support 

Some  of  th^  late  proprietors  or  lessejes  of  the  Kine^s 
Theatre,  have  sustained  great  losses  by  it  Mr.  Eber,  vmo 
was  the  lessee  fi'om  1821  to  1828,  states  his  losses  in  those 
seven  years  at  44,080/.  The  following  abstractof  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  tiie  year  first  mentioned,  has 
been  given  by  that  gentleman  :— 

Total  Receipts. 

£.       s.  d. 

Boxes 20,516    1  0 

Pit            9,714  12  0 

OaUery 1,017  15  0 

31,248    8    0 

Miscellaneotu  Payments. 

£.      s.    d. 

Engagements  for  the  Opera          .       .       ,  8,634    7    6 

Ballet 10,678  15    6 

Orchestra 3,201    0    0 

Scenery,  Painting,  Wardrobes,  &c.     .       .  5,372  17    9 

Lighting 1,281    7  11 

Salaries  of  .Directors,  Secretary,  Treasur- 
er, &c.     '.,,,...  2,578    0  10 
Servants,  &c.         .        .        .        .        ...  493    4    7 

But  Laporte  has  been  much  more  unfortunate  than' smy 
of  the  other  late  lessees  of  this  establishment  His  losses, 
in  1833,  as  appeared  from  the  disclosures  before  the  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy,  were  20,000/.  In  the  season  just 
now  concluded,  however,  he  has  been  eminently  success* 
fill.  His  profits  are  understood  to  have  been  10,000/.  or 
12,000/. 

One  great  source  of  the  yast  expenditure  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  is  the  high  terms  at  which  someof  theperformem 
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are  engaged.  Catalini,  when  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  re- 
ceived upwards  of  5,000/.  in  one  season  for  her  services  at 
feis  theatre,  independent  of  what  she  obtained  by  her  bene^ 
fits,  concerts,  &c.  In  the  short  space  of  seven  or  eight 
months,  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  she  is  understood  to  have 
cleared,  in  one  way  or  other,  14,000/. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  is  it,  when  the  losses  are  usually  so 
grekt,  that  persons  of  no  capital  co'ntrive  to  get  the  man- 
agement of  such  extensive  establishments  as  the  Italian 
Opera  House  1  And  how,  above  all,  do  they  contrive  to 
retain  it  for  any  length  of  time  ?  The  thing  is  done  in  this 
way :— The  party  becoming  lessee  writes,  immediately  on 
coming  to  terms  with  the  proprietors,  a  polite  note  to  tliose 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  are  known  to  be  permanent 
subscribers,  expressing  his  anxiety  to  know  whether  he  is 
to  have  the  honour  of-a  continuance  of  their  patronage. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Holland,  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans,  and  a  great  many  others,  return  him  just  such 
an  answer  as  he  expected  and  wished  to  receive — namely, 
a  check  for  the  amount  of  their  subscription  for  the  entire 
season,  though  it  be  not  yet  commenced.  He  pockets 'the 
checks,  and  showing  the  letters  which  accompany  them — 
and  which  generally  contain  an  assurance  that  the  parties 
take  a  deep  interest  in  his  &uccess-*-to  his  bankers,  he 
triumphantly  points  to  those  letters,  as  affording  a  virtual 
gjiarantee  for  any  advances  which  they  may  make  to  him. 
The  bankers  are  satisfied  that  they  wifi  be  safe  to  advance 
him,  as  his  necessities  may  require,  to  a  certain  amount. 
He,  accordingly,  opens  an  account  with  them,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  commence  the  campaign  for  the  season  with 
some  spirit.  He  pays  the  large  deposits  which  the  "  stars" 
require  before  they  will  dance  a  step  or  warble  a  note,  and 
also  any  other  ready-money  expenses  which  are  unavoid- 
able. Whatever  credit  he  can  get  he  gladly  takes.  The 
nightly  receipts  aid  theliberalityof  his  bankers  when  once 
the  season  is  begun,  in  enabling  him  to  meet  the  more  ur- 
gent demands  on  him  in  the  shape  of  actor's  salaries,  and 
so  forth.  If  the  season  be  successful — ^in  other  words,  if 
his  receipts  at  the  treasury  exceed  the  expenditure — of 
course  all  is  well :  he  meets,  if  a  man  of  honour,  his  va- 
rious engagements,  and  the  same  parties  will  be  more 
disposed  to  make  advances  to  him  next  season.  If,  how- 
ever, the  season  is  a  bad  one,  which,  as  before  remarked, 
most  seasons  have  of  late  been,  the  proprietors,  bankers, 
tradesmen,  and  all  who  have  had  any  credit  transactions 
with  him,  are  the  sufferers. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Higher  Classes  of  the  Metropo- 
lis," will  be  found  some  remarks  on  the  constant  struggle 

VOL.  v.  3 
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which  is  carried  on  between  the  pride  and  the  purses  of  so 
many  of  those  moving  in  the  fasMonable  spheres  of  life. 

They  must  maintain  their  dignity ;  they  must  keep  up 
appearances,  however  inadequate  may  be  their  means  to 
do  so.  In  no  case,  perhaps,  does  tnis  more  strikingly 
show  itself  ^an  in  that  of  the  Italian  Opera.  The  Hon. 
Miss  Singleton,  though  verging  on  three  score  and 
ten,  must  have  the  opportunity  oi  displaying  her  charms, 
fa<}ed  and  antiquated  though  they  be,  in  the  Opera  House, 
on  every  occasion  she  thiiucs  fit.  To  be  deprived  of  this 
opportunity  would  be  a  lowering  of  her  dignity,  in  her 
own  estimation,  far  below  zero.  Her  poverty,  however,  is 
at  war  with  her  pride ;  she  cannot  afford  the  price  or  a 
season-ticket.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  T  How  are  her 
notions  of  dignity  to  be  maintained  without  betraying  the 
scantiness  of  her  pecuniary  resources  7  She  falls  on  this 
plan :— She  engages  a  whole  box  for  the  season,  with  tiie 
view  of  disposing  of  it  to  others,  as  people  sometimes  let 
houses  to  sub-tenants,  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  herself 
to  sit  rent-free,  and,  ir  possible,  pocket  something  by  tiie 
transaction.  Shie  can  boast  among  her  acquaintances  of 
some  spirited  young  nobleman  with  plenty  of  money  at 
his  disposal.  She  says  to  him,  "  My  Lord  So-and-so,  you 
intend,  of  course,  to  go  to  the  opera  this  season." 

"  Most  certainly,  Miss  Singleton  5  I  mean  to  do  myself 
that  pleasure." 

"  You  have  not  yet,  I  presume,  provided  yourself  with  a 
bone*  for  that  purpose.**^ 

"  Not  yet,  niadam." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  as  I  have  ^ot  a  spare  one  to  dispose  of, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  taking  it  from  me." 

"  Miss  Singleton,"  says  the  young  nobleih^,  giving  a 
most  gracious  smile,  and  making  one  of  his  politest  bows 
— "Miss  Singleton,  I  am  perfectly  delighted  at  the  thought 
Nothing,  I  assure  you,  could  afford  me  greater  pleasure." 
And  so  saying,  the  youthful  aristocrat  immediately  gives 
her  a  check  for  the  amoimt.  Sl^(^\disposes  of  another  sit- 
ting, or  two  sittings,  according  to  circumstances,  in  a 
similar  way.  But  now  is  she  to  make  up,  or  nearly  make 
up,  for  the  sittings  she  retains  for  herself?  She  does  it  in 
this  way : — When  there  is  a  drawing-room,  or  any  great 
attaction  announced,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  an 
unusual  demand  for  boxes,  she  hastens  in  the  morning  to 
Mr.  Sams,  or  any  other  bookseller  in  the  habit  of  selSng 

*  The  opera  admissions  aie  all  "  bones  ;**  they  are  a  little  larger  than  a 
penny,  and  have  on  one  side  the  words  "  Opera  for  1836,"  or  whatever 
th^  year  may  be^  93ad  on  the  otheri  the  name  of  the  party  originally  taking 
the  particular  box. 
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opera  tickets,  and  says  she  wishes  to  dispose  of  her^ 
"  The  Hon.  Miss  Singleton's" — ^box  for  that  evening.  After 
a  good  deal  of  huxtering  about  the  terms,  she  asking  one 
sum,  and  the  bookseller  refusing  to  give  more  than  an- 
other which  he  mentions,  she  at  last  accepts  his  offer.  He 
lets  the  entire  box  for  that  night  to  some  party :  they  make 
a  point  of  taking  possession  of  it  the  moment  the  doors 
are  opened.  A  short  time  after  the  performances  have 
commenced,  the  young  scion  of  nobility  knocks  at  the 
door  of  the  box.  It  is  opened.  He  puts  his  glass  to  his  * 
right  eye,  and  asks  if  the  Hon.  Miss  Singleton  is  there. 
He  is  told  by  the  party  she  is  not  He  makes  a  gracious 
bow,  takes  the  glass  from  his  eye,  and  hurries  down  to 
the  pit,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Hon.  Miss  Singleton 
had  so  far  presumed  on  his  good-nature,  as  to  send  some 
of  her  own  particular  friends  to  her  box  that  night;  which, 
by  the  way,  he  considers  a  very  great  compliment  to  him- 
self. Or  possibly  his  associates  are  congregated  in  the 
pit,  and  he  never  looks  into  the  box  at  aU.  Such  is  the 
way  in  which  old  maids  with  limited  means,  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  keep  up  their  dignity. 

In  the  case  of  married  lames,  again,  they  are  often  en- 
gaged to  balls,  routs,  &c.  They  consequently  know  in  the 
morning  that  they  will  not  require  their  box  in  the  evening, 
and  therefore  go  to  Mr.  Sams^  and  offer  it  to  him  for  a 
certain  price.  He  will  not  give  the  sum  asked.  The  mar- 
ried lady,  determined  not  to  take  less,  quits  Mr.  Sams,  and 
goes  to  Mr.  Andrews.  The  latter  will  not,  perhaps,  give 
so  much  as  Mr.  Sams  offered.  This  is  provoking :  she  is 
mortified,  and  returns  to  Mr.  Sams,  saying,  "  mr,  Sams 
you  may  have  it  at  the  price  you  offered."  Mr.  Sams, 
perhaps,  takes  it ;,  perhaps  not ;  just  as  caprice,  or  his  own 
notions  of  self-interest,  suggest.  If  he  remse  to  give  her 
what  he  at  first  offered,  she  comes  down  to  lower  terms, 
and  in  this  way  lessens  her  opera  expenses,  while  she  gets 
credit  for  having  a  box  of  her  own. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  next  claims  our  notice.  The  first 
theatre  called  by  this  name  was  built  by  ^ir  William  Da- 
venant,  and  another  gentleman,  in  virtue  of  letters  patent, 
granted,  in  1660,  by  Charles  the  Second.  The  last  house 
was  burnt,  to  the  ground  in  1809,  and  the  present  was 
erected  in  the  following  year.  The  expense  of  the  build- 
ing was  nearly  300,000/.  It  is  an  immensely  large  tiouse, 
and  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The  len^h  from 
east  to  west  is  237  feet,  exclusive  of  the  scene-rooms,  dbc, 
which  extend  ninety-three  feet  further  at  the  eastern  end. 
The  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  151  feet  It  is  intend- 
ed to  accommodate  3,060  persons ;  but  6,000  have,  on  va-     — 
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rious  occasions,  been  crammed  into  it  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  lyre,  or  horse-shoe,  and  is  beautifully  finished 
in  the  interior.  It  has  three  tiers  of  boxes,  above  which 
are  two  galleries.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  lower 
gallery  is  two  shilling;  to  the  higher,  one  shilling.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  pit  is  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence. The  first  tier  of  boxes  is  called  the  dress  circle ; 
no  one  being  admitted  into  it  who  is  not  in  full  dress.  The 
second  and  third  tiers  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  pay, 
whatever  be  their  dress  or  their  character.  These  two  tiers 
of  boxes  are  the  parts  of  the  theatre  patronized  by  those 
nymphs  of  the  fpave  who  are  able  to  pay  for  admission, 
which  is  understood  to  be  much  more  moderate  to  them 
than  to  the  public  generally.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  boxes  is  seven  shillings :  all  the  boxes  are  the  same 
in  this  respect.  There  are  various  private  boxes  in  each 
of  the  two  upper  circles,  which  generally  let  for  the  night 
at  2L  2s.  Od.  There  are  also  sixteen  family  boxes,  which 
let  at  various  prices,  according  to  circumstances.* 

The  relative  proportions  of  that  part  of  the  theatre  which 
18  called  the  auditory,  or  the  place  set  apart  for  the  spec- 
tators, will  be  understood  firom  the  following  statement : — 

Persons. 
The  dress  circle  of  boxes  is  made  to  accomo- 
date              234 

The  first  circle 196 

The  second  circle 480 

Private  boxes 160 

Private  family  boxes 96 

Proscenium  boxes           64 

Slips 130 

Pit 800 

Lower  gallery 550 

Upper  gallery 350 

Making,  as  already  stated,  a  total  of     .       .       .      3,060 

'  Large,  however,  as  are  the  dimensions  of  the  present 
theatre,  they  are  much  more  limited  than  were  those  of  the 
last.  It  was  capable  of  accommodating,  with  ease  and 
comfort,  3,600  persons. 

The  amount  of  nightly  expenses  to  the  proprietor  varies^ 
with  circumstances.    Some  pieces  having  a  greater  num- 

*  The  proscenium  boxes  are  eight  in  number,  and  let  at  few  gmneas 
each.  The  boxes  are  all  lined  wiUi  deep  crimson  paper,  and  the  top  of 
the  fronts  is  stufied  with  green  silk. 
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ber  of  dramatis  persoruB  than  others,  are  of  course  repre- 
sented at  much  greater  expense.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  proprietor  is  subjected  to  a  great  addition  to  his  usual 
expenditure,  when,  from  the  want  of  attraction,  or  other 
causes,  he  is  compelled  to  "  star"  it — that  is,  to  engage 
the  services  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  histrionic 
characters  of  the  day.  Of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  he 
calculates  that  the  increase  in  his  receipts  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  additional  expense  he  incurs.  Some 
seasons  the  average  nightly  expense  has  not  exceeded 
180Z. :  last  season,  owin^  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bunn  to 
protect  himself  against  the  effect  of  ^he  reduced  prices  of 
the  rival  establishment,  the  nightly  expenses  of  Drury 
Lane  were  understood  to  be  2S0L 

What  is  called  a  full  house,  at  fuD  price,  brings  to  the 
propriety's  exchequer  about  400Z.  On  several  occasions, 
the  amount  of  mciney  collected  at  the  doors  has  been  be- 
tween 500Z.  and  600Z.  On  the  night  of  Mr.  EUiston's  benefit, 
some  years  ago,  when,  he  was  lessee  of  the  theatre,  the 
house  was  more  crowa^d,  perhaps,  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, or  has  been  since :  the  money  th^n  drawn  was  within 
a  trifle  of  9O0Z.  On  that  occasion,  however,  all  the  free  list 
admissions  were  suspended,  which,  as  will  be  understood 
hereafter,  must  have  made  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
receipts.  The  late  theatre,  when  full,  drew  826Z.,  and  when 
crammed,  1,2002.;  buf'then  its  boxes  accommodated  1,828 
persons,  being  a  third  more  than  there  is  sitting-room  for 
in  the  present.  On  one  occasion,  namelv,  on  July  21st, 
1794,  when  the  performances  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wives,  widows,  and  childen,  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in 
Lord  Howe's  victory,  the  receipts  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
were  l,350i.;  and  on  Mr.  Kean's  first  benefit,  though  then 
performing  at  a  salary  of  only  eight  guineas  per  week,  the 
amount  of  money  collected  at  the  dooirs,  including  some 
donations,  was  2,000Z; 

Mr.  Bunn,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  is  the  present 
proprietor  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.*  He  holds  it,  from 
year  to  year,  at  the  annual  rental  of  8,0002.t  Some  years 
ago,  ttie  rental  was  ll^OOOZ. ;  but  it  was  found  that  on  these 
terms  no  man  would,  m  the  present  state  of  theatricals,  be 

*  [Mr.  Bmm  n  without  capital  of  his  own.  and  is  therefore  presumed  to 
be  put  forward  by  some  one  who  has  cash,  out  wishes  to  remain  unseen 
as  lessee.  Mxy  Bunn  married  Miss  Somerville,  an  actress,  who  has  lived 
for  some  years  with  Lord  Segrave,  (the  Colonel  Berkeley  who  seduced 
ib»  celebrated  Miss  Foote,  now  Countess  of  Harrington,)  and  his  Lord- 
ship is  said  to  pay  5002.  per  annum  to  the  obliging  husband  1} 

t  Bipce  this  was  written,  Mr.  Bunn  has  ranewed  his  lease  for  thrte 
yean 'at  6,000{.  per  annum. 

3* 
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fool-hardy  enough  to  take  it  As  it  is,  the  proprietor  has 
not  yet  found  it  a  profitable  speculation.  What  the  amount 
of  losses  at  this  theatre  has  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
I  cannot  state  with  confidence :  report  says  that  Captain 
Polhill's  losses  for  the  last  four  years— for  though  the 
house  was  in  Mr.  Bunn's  name,  he  was,  until  latefy,  the 
real  proprietor — have  been  80,000/.  This  I  know,  that  on 
some  occasions,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  receipts, 
for  one  season,  have  been  less  than  the  expenditure  by 
30,000Z.  So  muchL,  however,  is  theatrical  property  what  is 
called  a  matter  of  lottery,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
the  gains  have.  In  the  course  of  a  season,  been  about 
20,000/.  One  of  the  most  successfiil  seasons,  perhaps, 
which  Drury  Lane  ever  had,  was  that  of  1815-16,  when 
Kean  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  The  aggregate 
receipts  for  seven  consecutive  nights,  on  six  of  which  he 
appeared  as  "Sir  Giles  Overreach,"  and  on  the  other  as 
"Bertram,"  were  3,984/.,  making  an  average  of  569/.  each 
night. 

The  constitution  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  somewhat 
singular.  The  original  shares  were  500/.  each ;  but  as  it 
was  found,  after  a  short  trial,  that  the  speculation  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  proprietors,  and  would  eventually 
shut  up  the  theatre  itself,  if  a  larger  number  of  sharehold- 
ers were  Inot  procured,  it  was  agreed  to  create  a  given 
number  of  additional  shares,  at  100/.  each.  Each  of  the 
old  shareholders  were  entitled,  in  virtue  of  a  bond  granted 
to  them  by  the  late  Mr.  Whitbred  to  that  effect,  to  one 
shilling  and  three-pence,*  and  a  free  admission  for  one 
person,  on  every  night  of  performance.  It  is  erroneously 
supposed,  by  some  persons,  that  the  proprietors,  at  the 
same  time,  unconditionally  guarantee  that  the  number  of 
nights  on  which  there  shall  be  performances  every  season, 
shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred.  They  only  do  so,  on 
the  condition  that  the  committee  succeed  in  letting  the 
theatre,  in  which  case  they  take  care  to  exact  a  rent  from 
the  lessee  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  the  shareholders 
the  above  sum  every  night  for  two  hundred  nights.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  produce  of  the  free  admissions,  those 
shareholders  who  have  purchased  their  500/.  shares  at 
ISO/.,  which  many  of  them  have  of  late  years  done,  get  at 
the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  interest  on  them. 

As  the  number  of  these  shareholders  is  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  that  number  of  persons,  exclusive  of 
others  who  obtain  free  admissions,  is  in  the  theatre  every 

[*  Since  this  was  written,  a  meeting  of  shareholders  has  been  held,  and 
it  was  agreed,  as  the  letting  of  the  theatre  could  not  be  efiected  on  the 
same  tenns  as  before,  that  they  should  accept  of  one  shilling  per  night.] 
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night,  without  adding  one  sixpence  to  the  treasury.  As 
the  aamissions  to  which  I  refer  are  transferable,  many  of 
those  possessing  th^m  dispose  of  them  for  the  season  at 
the  rate  of  from  U.tb  61,  The  100/.  shareholders,  though 
they  purchased  their  shares  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
present  house,  have  never  yet  received  a  farthing  of  in- 
terest for  their  money ;  and  their  is  little  prospect  of  their 
ever  doing  so,  as  the  rental  is  required,  and  more  than  re- 
quired, to  pay  the  sum  guaranteed  to  the  holders  of  500/. 
shares. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  is  the  great'  rival  of  Drury 
Lane.  It  is  so  in  situation,  as  well  as  in  size,  and  in  the 
number  and  character  of  the  performers ;  for  its  locality 
is  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  other.  The  present 
house  was  built  in  1809,  the  previous  one  having  been 
burnt  on  the  ground  on  September  the  20th,  1808.  The 
expenses  of  the  edifice  are  said  to  have  been  300,000L 
Of  this  sum,  50,000/.  was  raised  by  subscription,  in  shares 
of  500/.  each :  and  from  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  old 
house,  and  the  sums  recovered  from  the  insurance  offices, 
the  proprietors  obtained  130,000/.  The  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland advanced  10,000/.  to  Mr.Kemble,by  wayof  loan;* 
while  various  handsome  donations  were  given  by  noble- 
men and  others  to  the  previous  proprietors,  to  enable  them 
to  rebuild  the  house.  Among  these  donations  was  1000/. 
from  George  IV. 

The  exterior  of  Covent  Garden  is  much  more  tastefully 
finished  than  that  of  Drury  Lane.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  its  interior.  It  is  remarkably  chaste  and  Uvely  in  its 
appearance.  In  size,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
its  rival.  •  The  auditory  is  in  the  horse-shoe  form.  The 
breadth  at  the  front  of  the  stage  is  fifty-one  feet  two  inches, 
and  the  depth  from  the  stage  to  the  front  of  the  boxes  is 
fifty  feet  nine  inches.  Like  Drury  Lane,  it  has  three  tiers 
of  boxes,  each  tier  containing  twenty-six  public  boxes,  ex- 
clusive of  an  equal  number,  taking  all  the  tiers  together,  of 
private  boxes. 

Covent  Garden  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  contain  2,800  per- 
sons. Of  this  number  there  is  room  for  1,200  in  the  boxe?, 
750  in  the  pit,  500  in  the  lower  gallery,  and  350  in  the  up- 
per gallery.  On  several  occasions,  however,  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  house  has  varied  from  3,500  to  4,000. 
The  greatest  number  it  was  ever  known  to  contain  was 
4,255.  That  was  on  December  3d,  1823,  when  George  IV. 
was  present.  The  receipts  on  the  occasion  amounted  to 
^71/.  185.  6c/. 

*  [The  Duke  afterwards  presented  Kemble,  a^  a  Christmae-box,  with 
Ae  bond  for  this  large  sum.] 
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Mr.  Otfbaldiston  became  the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  at  the  beginning  of  last  season,  and  the  very  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  reduce  the  prices — which  were  former- 
ly the  same  as  those  of  the  rival  establishment — to  four 
shMngs  for  the  boxes,  two  for  the  ];}itj  one-and-sixpence 
for  the  first  gallery,  the  second  remaimng  the  same.  This 
reduction  was  resolved  on,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
such  a  permanent  influx  of  persons  into  the  theatre  as 
would  prop  iip  its  falling  fortunes.  The  experiment  has 
proved  a  lailmw  For  some  little  time  the  novelty  of  a  re- 
duction in  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
one  half^  had  the  effect  of  filling  the  house;  but  it  soon 
began  to.  present  an  appearance  not  much  better  in  point 
of  numbers  than  before  the  reduction,  while,  in  point  of 
respectability,  it  was  much  worse.  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  I  pre- 
sume, is  aware  of  his  error  now  ;*  but  it  is,  I  suspect^  an 
irretrievable  one.  To  attempt  a  recurrence  to  the"  old 
prices  would  be  the  height  of  foUy ;  the  performers  would 
have  to  play  to  empty  seats,  if  indeed  tiie  circumstance  did 
not  lead  to  a  row  immeasurably  worse  than  the  celebrated 
O.  P.  one  in  the  same  theatre  in  1809  10. 

Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  are  called  the 
winter  houses.  They  are  usually  open  niiie  months  in  the 
year.  They  generally  begin  tKe  season  in  October  and  end 
it  in  July. 

Of  late  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pieces  at  these  theatres.  The  legitimate 
drama  as  it  is  called,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
planted by  mere  showy  pageants.  Spectacle  is  now  the 
only  thing  that  wiU  draw  houses.  In  fact,  it  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  considered  a  species  of  vulgarity  of  which  no 
lady  or  gentleman  of  renned  taste  should  be  guilty,  to  be' 
present  during  the  representation  of  any  of  Snakspeare's 
plays.  Every  thing  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  hearing.  There  must  be  "  scenes,"  and  there 
must  be  sound— the  more  "  fiirious"  the  better.  Hence,  all 
those  "  melo-driamatic"  pieces,  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
noise  and  "  most  to  be  seen,"  are  sure  to  meet  with  the 
most  extended  patronage.  Horses,  dogs,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds are  now,  at  certain  seasons,  among  the  most  popu- 
lar "  performers."  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Bunn  has 
h!|d  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ducrow,  of  Astley's  Theatre, 
for  the  use  of  a  part  of  his  stud.  Horses  prance  ana 
gallop,  and  carriages  are  driven  about,  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane,  as  if  in  the  streets.  What  would  Shakspeare 
think  were  he  sufiered,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  revisit 

*  [There  can  be  little  "  error''  in  it,  as  the  reduced  prices  are  maldiig 
more  money  fat  Osbaldiston  than  the  old  and  extravagant  charges.] 
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the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon"  some  winter's  night,  and 
see  such  a  piece  as  "King  Arthur,  or  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,"  in  the  course  of  representation  at  Drury 
Lane?  It  is  well  for  the  world  that  the  vitiated  taste 
which  now  prevails  in  threatrical  matters  did  not  exist  in 
Shakspeare's  time.  Had  such  been  unhappily  the  case, 
we  should,  in  aU  probability,  have  never  heard  that  such  a 
person  existed.  He  would  have  been  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  observation  of  Q,uinctilian  applies — "How  oft  the 
greatest  genius  lies  concealed  !"  Not  one  of  his  matchless 
pieces  would  ever  have  had  what  he  himself  calls  "a  local 
habitation  and  a  name."  And  if  there  be  a  latent  Shak- 
speare  of  the  present  day ;  one  of  surpassing  dramatic 
genius,  he  is  inevitably  destined  to  remain  concealed  so 
long  as  the  existing  false  dramatic  taste  prevails. 

The  spectacles  which  have  of  late  been  the  great  attrac- 
tion at  both  the  winter  houses,  and  which  Jiave  so  much  di- 
verted them  from  the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  they 
were  built,  are  got  up  at  great  expense.  The  preparations 
for  "  King  Arthur,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table," 
which  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  season  of  1834- 
35,  cost  Mr.  Bunn  about  1,800/.,  besides  the  veiy  heavy 
expense  he  nightly  incurred  in  its  representation  j  while 
the  gorgeous  opera,  "Gustavus  the  Third,"  got  up  a  short 
time  previously  for  Covent  Garden  is  understood  to  have 
subjected  him — for  Mr.  Bunn  was  then  proprietor  of  that 
theatre  also — to  little  short  of  2,000/.  before  it  was  exhibit- 
ed to  the  public.  These  spectacles  are  got  up  with  great 
magnificence,  and  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  num- 
ber of  supernumeraries  alone,  called  in  to  aid  the  effect,  is 
on  some  occasions  as  great  as  fifty.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  appeared  in  the  scene  of  the  masked  ball  in 
"  Gustavus  the  Third"  when  that  pageant  was  first  brought 
out  was  said  to  be  240. 

The  salaries  of  first-rate  actors — of  whom,  however, 
there  are  none  belonging  to  our  country  at  present — are 
very  high  at  both  of  the  large  houses.  Kean  had,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  50/.  per  night  at  Drury  Lane,  exclusive 
of  his  right  to  a  benefit — which  was  always  worth  500/. 
to  him ;  but  that  was  nothing  to  what  Madame  Malibran's 
terms  arc  at  the  same  theatre.  How  will  it  startle  the  un- 
initiated when  I  mention,  that  her  engagement  in  May  and 
June  of  the  present  year,  was  at  the  rate  of  125/.  per  night, 
with,  in  addition,  a  right  to  a  benefit  worth  500/.  or  600/. 
or  more !  In  what  astonishment  would  "  Ben  Jonson"  and 
"William  Shakspeare,"  hold  up  their  hands  could  they 
by  possibility  hear  this  intelligence!  These  celebrated 
men  were  both  players  as  well  as  play-writers,  and  the" 
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salaries  nere^,  so  far  as  can  tie  aseertained,'%kceedeA 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week.  That  of  the  best 
performers  of  the  seventeenth  ^fentury  is  not  supposed. to 
have  been  higher  than  fifteen  shillings  weekly. 

Mr.  Mkcre&dy  is  at  the  head  of  the  tragic  performers  of 
the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Farren  stands  foremost  among 
the  representatives  of  comic  characters ;  but  neither  of 
these  gentiemen  are  first  rate  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. In  tragedy,  the  place  of  Kean  is  not  hkely  to  be 
soon  filled  up.  He  far  outstripped  all  the  performers  of 
tragedy  which  have  appeared  since  Garrick's  time,  and 
perhaps  in  one  respect  he  excelled  all  his  predecessors  as 
well  as  contemporaries.  I  allude  to  the  singular  fact  of 
his  having  been  able,  by  some  mental  process  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend,  to  throw  his  whole  soul  so  com- 
pletely into  the  character  he  soiight  to  repres^ht,  that  he 
did  actually,  for  the  moment,  divest  himself  of  all  con- 
sciousness of  being  aught  else  than  the  real  person  whose 
feelings  and  conduct  he  was  pourtraying.  One  striking 
illustration  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  suddenly  becoming  as  pale  as  death,  and  of  his  hair 
standing  on  end,  when  he  came  to  any  scenes  of  surpass- 
Ing^horror. 

The  usual  amount  of  salary  which  Messrs.  Macready 
and  Farren  severally  receive  per  week  is  30/.  There  are 
a  few  others  who  get  as  high  as  20L  The  weekly  salaries 
of  third-rate  performers  vary,  according  to  circumstances,, 
from  seven  to  ten  guineas.  There  are  shoals  of  other 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  engaged  at  firom  two  to  five 
guineas. 

The  leading  actors  and  actresses,  or  stars  as  they  are 
technically  called,  are  treated,  in  the  theatre,  as  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  first  class.  They  would  not  on  any  ac- 
count, and  are  not  expected  to,  mix  with  the  common 
herd  of  performers,  but  have  rooms  set  apart  for  them- 
selves. A  prima  donna  has  always  an  excellently  fiir- 
nished  apartment  off  the  stage  for  herself.  She  claims, 
among  other  articles  of  furniture,  two  sofas  as  an  indis- 
pensable point  of  etiquette.  She  has  also  her  own  wait- 
ing-maid, who  is  as  close  in  her  attendance  .and  obse- 
qmous  in  her  manner  as  if  the  actress  were  the  first  lady 
in  the  land.  The  conventional  distinction  between  a  pri- 
ma donna  and .  a  second-rate  actress,  when  in  the  theatre, 
is,  that  while  the  former  has  two  sofas  in  her  apartment, 
the  latter  has  only  one. 

Of  the  variety  of  scenes,  dresses,  machinery,  &c.  at  the 
large  houses,  some  idea  will  be  formed  when  I  mention 
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that  the  estimated  value  of  these  igrticles  at  each  establish- 
ment is  from  40,(K)(W.  to  50,000/. 

I  now  come  to  what  are  called  the  Minor  Houses.  And 
first  among  these  the  Haymarket  Theatre  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  The  house  which  existed  before  the  present  one. 
was  built  in  the  year  1720.  With  that  house  were  mixed 
up  many  interesting  associations.  In  1733,  the  celebrated 
Gibber  seceded  from  Drury  Lane,  and  commenced  opcr 
rations  in  the  Haymarket  In  the  following  year,  Fieldr 
ing^e  novelist,  opened  this  theatre  with  a  company  whom 
he  advertised  as  "  The  Great  Moll's  Company  of  Co- 
medians." In  1747  Foote  opened  it  on  his  own  account, 
having  previously  performed  there  as  one  of  Macklin's 
company,  a  well  known  character  of  that  period.  Foote 
retained  possession  of  the  house  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  any  previous  lessee.  In  1776  he  transferred  his  in- 
terest in  it  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Colman  for  a  life  annuity  of 
1.600Z.,  bSit  as  he  died  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Colman 
obtained  the  property  for  800i.  In  1805  the  latter  sold  a 
part  of  it  to  Mr.  Morris,  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  Messrs, 
Winston  &  Tahourdin,  for  8,000/. 

Several  actors  and  actresses  who  afterwards  rose  to 
distinction,  made  their  d€but  at  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
Among  the  number  were  Foote,  Palmer,  Jack  Bannister, 
Mathews,  EUiston,  Liston,  Young.  Terry,  &c.  and  Miss 
Fenton,  (who  afterwards  became  tne  Duchess  of  Bolton;) 
Mrs.  Abingdon,  Miss  Farren,  (the  late  Countess  of  Derby,) 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  Miss  Wilkinson,  (fee. 

The  old  house  was  puUed  down  in  1820,  and  the  present 
one  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  July  of  the  following  year. 
The  expenses  of  the  building  were  under  20,000/.  It  is  a 
remarkably  neat  and  comfortable  little  house,  with  two 
tiers  of  boxes,  and  is  capable  of  containing  aoout  1,500 
persons  with  comfort  It  is  a  summer  house.  The  sea- 
son usually  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  October.  The 
prices  are  five  shillings  to  the  boxes,  three  to  the  pit,  and 
one  and  sixpence  to  the  gallery.  Formerly  there  was  no 
half  price;  but  Mr.  Morris — who  is  now  sole  proprietor — 
made  the  experiment  of  a  second  price,  which  has  been 
tolerably  successful. 

:The  pieces  performed  at  this  theatre  are  mostly  of  a 
light  kind,  though  licensed  to  perform  the  legitimate 
drama.  The  company  are  usually  efficient  in  comedy. 
It  confined  itself  until  last  season,  to  pieces  purely  En- 
glish, and  never  admitted  anything  in  the  shape  of  spec- 
tacle. In  this  respect  it  was  singular  among  the  other  es- 
tablishments. Last  season,  however,  Mr.  Morris  imported 
a  number  of  foreign  dancers,  and  got  up  bdUetBy  &c.    It 
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is  doubtful,  I  believe,  whether  the  additional  attendance 
made  up  for  the  vast  increase  in  the  expense. 

The  entrance  to  the  pit  of  the  Haymarket  theatre  is.  not 
in  its  favour.  It  is  by  the  descent  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 
When  the  rush  is  great,  either  at  the  opening  or  at  half- 
price,  persons  are  often  crushed  to  a  very  inconvenient 
degree.  The  entrance  to  the  pit  of  the  previous  theatre 
was  also  of  a  similar  kind,  and  was  on  one  occasion  the 
cause  of  most  disastrous  consequences.  I  refer  to  the 
visit  of  George  the  Third  and  Q,ueen  Charlotte,  in  the 
year  1794,  when  the  rush  to  the  pit  was  so  great  that  fif- 
teen persons  were  killed,  either  through  suffocation  or 
from  being  trampled  upon. 

There  is  no  theatre  in  London  in  which  the  leading  ac- 
tors change  so  seldom  as  in  this.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  fixtures.  Mr.  Farren  until  last  season 
had  a  sort  of  local  habitation  on  its  boards.  What  the 
cause  of  his  secession  was,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
Messrs.  Strickland,  Webster,  Vining,  Buckstone,  &c.  are 
names  quite  familiar  to  the  theatre-going  public,  for  years 
past,  in  connexion  with  this  house ;  so  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Glover,  Mrs.  Humby,  Mrs.  Tayleure,  and  several  other 
female  performers  of  celebrity.* 

The  English  Opera  House,  New  Wellington  street. 
Strand,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  theatre  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  previous  house  was  burnt  down  in  1832,  and 
the  present  one  was  erected  in  1834.  This,  like  the  fbr- 
•mer  building,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  father 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  late  house  in  1795.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  about  1,800.  It  has  two  tiers  of  boxes. 
The  lower  one  is  the  dress  circle,  and  the  front  row  is  in 
the  form  of  a  balcony.  Admission  to  the  latter  was  ori- 
ginally six  shillings,  while  the  price  of  the  other  boxes 
was  five.  The  rate  of  admittance  to  the  pit  was  three 
shillings,  and  to  the  gallery,  two ;  but,  as  I  shall  presently 
state  in  detail,  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  prices. 
Mr.  Arnold,  when  he  opened  the  present  house,  did  so 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  diverting  public  patronage 
from  foreign  performers  and  foreign  music,  to  English 
histrionic  and  musical  talent.  He  chiefly  grounded  his 
N  hopes  of  success  on  the  effectiveness  of  his  orchestra  in 

*jrit  is  very  usual  for  country  actors  who  are  desirous  of  an  engagement 
at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lana  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  summer  en- 
gagement at  the  Haymarket;  and  this  is  perhaps  as  fair  a  probation  as 
they  can  undergo*  The  character  of  the  performances  at  this  house  al- 
ways attracts  a  critical  audience,  and  the  candidatewho  can  sustain  with 
credit  such  an  ordeal,  will  deserve,  and  most  probably  will  obtain,  advan- 
tageous terms  at  the  winter  houses.] 
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the  performaDce  of  the  best  pieces  of  our  native  compo- 
sers. And  certainly  no  one  could,  in  this  respect,  have 
made  more  spirited  exertions.  Everything  in  his  power 
was  done  by  him  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  English  mu- 
sic* For  a  time,  matters  promised  well.  His  success  in 
the  season  of  1834  was  decided.  Barnett's  opera  of  the 
"  Mountain  Sylph,"  attracted  crowded  houses  for  sixty  or 
seventy  consecutive  nights.  On  no  occasion,  during  all 
that  season,  did  the  pit,  to  use  his  own  expression,  fail 
him.  But  whatever  were  Mr.  Arnold's  gains  that  year, 
his  losses  in  that  of  1835  more  than  counterbalanced  them. 
What  the  cause  was  of  the  English  Opera  House  losing 
all  its  attractions  so  suddenly,  and  quite  unexpectedly  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  I  cannot  tell.  Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  fickleness  of  public  taste;  others  to  the  want  of  the  re- 
quisite enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  I  attri- 
bute the  reverses  of  the  theatre  to  the  combined  operation 
of  both  causes.  But  be  the  cauise  or  causes  what  they 
may,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Arnold's  losses  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  season  of  1835,  were  upwards  of  4,000/. 
It  is  certain  they  were  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  shut 
up  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  It  was  some 
weeks  afterwards  opened  by  the  company,  who  were  thus 
suddenly  and  unexpedly  thrown  out  of  bread ;  but  their 
success  was  no  greater.  The  reduction  of  the  prices  to 
less  than  one  half  of  what  they  formerly  were,  was  then, 
as  a  last  desperate  expedient,  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of 
filling  the  house ;  but  neither  was  it  successfiil.  The  com- 
pany continued  to  perform  for  some  weeks,  under  these 
disheartening  circumstances,  when  the  theatre  again  closed 
for  the  season.  It  was  reopened  in  April  of  the  present 
year,  as  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  company,  with 
occasional  periods  of  success ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  sea- 
son must  be  considered  a  failure.  The  house  was  but  in- 
differently attended,  though  the  prices  were  lower  than 
when  it  first  opened ;  admission  to  the  boxes  being  four 
shillings ;  to  the  pit,  two  shillings ;  and  to  the  gallery,  one 
shilling. 

In  July  last,  Mr.  Bunn,  while  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
he  would  procure  a  renewal  of  his  lease  of  Drury  Lane  on 
such  terms  as  he  would  be  inclined  to  give,  became  lessee 
of  the  English  Opera  House,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  3,500^ , 
Whether  he  will  retain  both  houses,  is,  as  yet,  uncertain. 

*  [The  first  English  **  cast"  of  Weber's  celebrated  opera  erf  Dcr  Fh-ei" 
9ehMz,  was  at  this  theatre,  the  orchestra  being  doubled  for  the  perfonn- 
ance,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  productive  of  the  most  powerful  eflect  that 
~  «ver  was  ezpenanced  in  the  Kngliflh  world  of  operatic  drama.  J 
VOL.  V,  4  . 
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Braham's  Theatre,  in  Kins  street,  St  James's,  is  the  last 
built  of  any  in  town.  It  is  ntted  up  in  the  very  best  taste: 
it  vies,  in  this  respect,  with  the  English  Opera  House. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  eleeance  of  the  style  of  the  interior,  it  is 
in  favour  of  Braham^s.  It  only  took  about  four  months  in 
building.*  The  expense  was  nearly  30.000/.  It  opened 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  For  a  fortnight,  Hie  no- 
velty of  the  thing  attracted — what  the  play^bills  of  the 
small  theatres  in  the  suburbs  call — '^  numerous  and  bril- 
liant audiences ;"  but  after  the  lapse  of  that  short  period, 
the  performers  had  for  some  time  to  play  to  empty  benches: 
The  second  six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  ibi»  theatre, 
Mr.  Braham  lost  a  considerable  sum;  but  a  new  piece, 
called  "  Monsieur  Jacques,"  was  produced  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  which  being  interesting  m  itself,  and  the  princi- 
pal character.  Monsieur  Jacques,  being  represented  by 
Mr.  Bamett  with  an  ejQfectiveness  with  which,  perhaps,  no 
French  character  was  ever  before  represented  by  an  En- 
glishman, the  tide  of  eood  fortune  again  set  in,  in  favour 
of  this  theatre,  and  Mr.  Braham  found  that  by  the  end  of 
the  season  to  which  his  licence  extended,  namely,  April^ 
his  previous  losses  were  converted  into  profits  to  tiie 
handsome  amount  of  4,000/. 

The  chief  ground  on  which,  independently  of  its  excel- 
lent local  situation,  Braham's  Theatre  rests  its  pretensions 
to  public  patronage,  is  that  of  the  shortness  and  lightness 
of  its  pieces.  Hence  it  takes  to  itself  the  name  of  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre.  It  is  not  a  large  house.  It  has  two 
tiers  of  boxes,  a  pit,  and  a  gallery.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion to  the  boxes,  is  five  shillings ;  to  the  pit,  three ;  and 
to  the  gallery,  one  shilling.  The  house  is  fitted  up  to  ac- 
commodate 1,200.  Mr.  Braham  is  himself  one  of  its  great- 
est attractions.  At  the  end  of  the  season  for  the  represen- 
tation of  English  pieces,  it  was  let  for  two  months  to  the 
French  Ck>mpany  under  the  auspices  of  Mademoiselle 
Jenne  Vertepre,  who  performed  the  previous  year  in  the 
English  Opera  House.  The  French  company  met  with 
considerable  success. 

Braham's  theatre  is,  from  its  locality,  chiefly  fi*equented 
oy  the  fashionable  world.  The  boxes  are  oflien  full,  while 
the  pit  and  gallery  are  comparatively  empty.  On  some 
occasions  in  March  last,  the  lower  or  dress  cirde  was  al- 
most exclusively  filled  by  the  nobility  and  tiieir  immediate 
friends. 

The  Ol3rmpic  Theatre,   in  Wych  street,  Stranc^  was 

*rniBareluteetww]ir.Beal67,anUiorof  mnovctcaUed  <*TbflRoiil") 
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originalljr  intended  for  Equestri&n  feats,  and  not  for  the  re* 
presentation  of  strictly  dramatic  pieces.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Astley,  after  whom  the  well-known  theatre  at  the  Surrey  side 
of  Westminster  Bridge  is  called.  The  house  was  then  desie- 
nated  the  Olympic  Pavilion.  Astley  some  time  afterwards 
sold  his  lease  to  Mr.  Elliston,  whose  success  in  it  was,  for  some 
time,  but  very  limited.  At  last  he  produced  a  piece  called 
**  Rochester,"  grounded  on  a  well-known  anecdote  of  Henry 
v.,  which  met  with  one  of  the  most  favourable  receptions  of 
which  any  piece  ever  produced  at  a  metropolitan  theatre  could 
boost.  Mr.  Elliston  himself  played  the  hero,  Rochester,  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  the  heroine,  the  Countess  of  Lovelaugh.  The 
piece  was  represented  for  nearly  one  hundred  nights  in  suc- 
cession, to  houses  crowded  in  every  part ;  and  it  attracted  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  West-end-  to  a  theatre  which  had  be- 
fore been  considered  among  the  very  lowest  in  town.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Elliston  produced  **  Giovanni  in  London," 
which  also  met  with  the  most  decided  success.  That  gentle- 
man was  in  a  fair  wa^  of  making  a  fortune,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  he  disposed  of  his  lease  in  the  Olympic,  and  became  les- 
see of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  His  entire  ruin  was  the  speedy 
result  of  his  new  speculation.  In  1822-3,  the  Olympic  Thea- 
tre fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Egerton,  by  whom  it  was  manag- 
ed for  some  time  with  tolerable  success.  Eventually  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  speculators,  all  of  whom  are 
Understood  to  have  lost  considerable  sums  by  it,  until,  in  1832, 
Madame  Vestris  became  the  lessee.  Since  that  time  it  has,  al- 
most every  night  of  performance,  been  crowded  in  all  parts. 
The  average  annual  profits  which  this  fevourite  actress  has 
derived  from  her  speculation,  are  said  to  be  about  4,000/.  Not^ 
Withstanding  its  bemg  in  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  disreput- 
able neighbourhoods  in  London,  the  Olympic  is  most  feishion^ 
ably  attended. — ^The  grand  attraction  is  Madame  Vestris  her- 
self. Listen  is,  undoubtedly,  the  next  g:reatest.  But  the  corps 
dramatique,  though  few  in  number,  is  very  effective  as  a 
whole. 

I  know  of  no  house  in  London  which  is  so  generally  fortu- 
nate in  its  choice  of  pieces  as  the  Olympic.  You  scarcely 
ever  hiave  to  submit  to  the  infliction  of  a  dull  one.  They  are 
always  short  as  well  as  lively ;  it  is  but  seldom  that  one  occu- 
pies more  than  an  hour  in  the  representation.  Four  pieces 
are  usually  performed  every  night.  Another  very  commend- 
able regulation  in  the  administration  of  the  affidrs  of  this  thea- 
tre, is  that  the  performances  aro  always  over  at  eleven  o'clock, 
or  a  little  after.  In  some  of  the  other  houses  they  often  **  drag 
their  slow  length  along"  until  half^ast  twelve,  and  sometimes 
till  within  a  few  minutes  to  one.  On  any  other  than  a  Satur- 
day night  this  is  a  matter  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  left 
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to  be  settled  between  the  proprietors  and  the  pubbc ;  but  when 
the  performances  on  Saturday  nights — as  they  do  in  the  cases 
referred  to — ^trench  on  the  sanctities  of  the  Christian  sabbath, 
the  case  is  one  which  loudly  calls  for  the  interference  of  the 
proper  authorities.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  Bishop  ci 
London's  remissness  here  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  is  ignorant  of  a 
fact  which  must  prove  so  revolting  to  the  mind  of  every  per- 
son who  reverences  revealed  reli^on  ?  His  Lordship's  prede- 
cessor was  not  so  neglectful  of  his  duty.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  1805^  g^vc  notice  to  those  proprietors  in  the  practice  of 
bj^eakibg  in  on  the  sabbath  jsiorning  by  their  protracted  per* 
formancesy  that  if  the  curtain  did  not  fall  before  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  tbeir  licences  should  be  withdrawn  and  the 
houses  shut  up.  This  was  a  species  of  logic  which  commend- 
ed itself  to  the  minds  of  the  offending  parties,  though  mere 
moral  considerations  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  them. 

The  Olympic  Theatre  is  capable  of  containing  from  1,000  to 
1,200.  It  has  only  one  tier  of  boxes,  with  two  or  three  on 
either  side  of  the  gallery.*  The  price  of  admission  to  the  box- 
es is  four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  and  to  the  gallery  one. 

The  Abelphi  Theatre,  formerly  the  Sans  Fareil,  is  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Strand,  as  you  go  westward.  It  lies  half 
way  between  Exeter  Hall  and  Charing  Cross.  It  was  buiU  in 
the  year  1802,  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  an  oil  and  colour  merchant* 
His  daughter.  Miss  Scott,  not  only  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
building,  but,  after  it  was  opened,  wrote  several  pieces  for  re- 
presentation  in  it.f  Mr.  Scott  afterwards  soM  it  to  Mr.  Bod- 
well  and  some  other  parties,  for  25,0002.  The  new  proprietory 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Adelphi,  and  managed  it  with  consid- 
erable success.  Mr.  RodweU  died  in  1824,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  executors  disposed  of  the  property  to  Messrs. 
Yates  and  Terry,  for  30,000/.  In  1828,  the  pressure  of  adverse 
private  circumstances  obliged  Terry  to  withdraw  from  the 
concern,  when  the  late  Mr.  Mathews  became  the  partner  of 
Mr.  Yates.  Under  the  joint  management  of  these  two  gende- 
men  it  continued  until  the  death  of  the  former  in  1835,  when 
his  executors  having  determined  on  disposing  of  his  interest  in 
It,  Mr.  Yates  also  agreed  to  dispose  of  his.  The  property  was 
not  long  in  the  market.  -  The  Messrs.  Bond  at  once  came  to 
terms,  which  I  have  heard,  though  I  am  not  sure  the  sta^ment 
is  correct,  were  40,000/. 

There  is  no  theatre  perhaps  in  the  world  in  which  pieces 
have  had  so  lengthened  a  run  as  in  the  Adelphi.    It  was  at 

♦[The  Olympic  Theatre  has  now  no  ffalleryr  what  was  the  gallery  haft 
been  changed  into  boxes— to  render  thehouse  aristocratic t] 

t  [She  likewise  played  the  heroines  at  that  theatre  for  some  time.    Her 
acting  was  very  mediocre^  but  her  character  and  connexions  sustained  , 
her  much  longer  than  her  unassisted  talents  coald  have  done.] 
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yiis  theatre,  during  the  management  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  that  the 
celebrated  buifletta  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London," 
was  produced.  So  great  was  its  success,  that  it  was  not  only 
acted  three  hundred  nights — a  thing  I  believe  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  stage — ^but  some  sort  of  imitation  of  it  was 
got  up  in  almost  every  minor  theatre  in  town.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Adelphi  cleared  about  20,000Z.  by  the  speculation. 
Under  the  proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Terry  and.  Yates,  an  adap- 
tation of  Cooper's  well-known  nautical  novel  of  "  The  Pilot," 
was  brought  out  at  this  theatre,  which  was  performed  upwards 
of  300  nights.  "Grace  Huntley"  also — a  piece  in  three  acts, 
founded  on  a  story  in  "  The  Amulet,"  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall— met 
with  distinguished  success  in  1834.  It  was,  I  oelieve,  perform- 
ed seventy  or  eighty  successive  nights,  independently  of  its 
frequent  representations  at  various  intervals  since  that  time. 
**  The  I^Eist  bays  of  Pompeii,"  and  several  other  pieces,  have 
likewise  been  eminently  successful. 

The  Adelphi  is  a  very  uncomfortable  theatre.  Tl^ere  is 
only  one  tier  of  boxes,  which  is  awkwardly  divided  by  a  pas- 
sage. If  you  are  seated  in  those  farthest  back  you  have  to 
stoop  down,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery 
at  the  front,  before  you  can  see  the  faces  or  heads  of  the  per- 
formers on  the  stage.  The  boxes  are,  besides,  uncomfortable 
from  the  way  in  which  they  are  laid  out.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  heavy  and  dull ;  and  but 
for  the  general  excellence  of  the  pieces,  the  celebrity  of  the 
leading  actors,  and  the  convenience  of  the  situation,  it  would 
never  nave  met  with  the  success  which  has  characterised  it 
under  its  several  proprietors  during  the  last  fifleen  or  sixteen 
years.  I  have  not  heard  what  the  gains  of  the  Messrs.  Bond 
nave  been  since  the  property  came  into  their  hands;  but 
Messrs.  Mathews  and  Yates  are  understood  to  have  averaged 
from  8,O00Z.  to  4,000Z.  clear  profits  per  annum,  during  the 
years  it  belonged  to  them.  It  is  said  the  property  has  again 
passed  from  the  Messrs.  Bond  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Yates. 

The  Adelphi  season  commences  in  October,  and  ends  in 
April.  '  During  the  interval,  or  at  least  for  a  considerable  part 
ofthe  interval,  the  late  Mr.  Mathews  treated  the  public  to  his 
**At  Homes,"  "Annuals,"  &c.  And  for  weeks  in  succession, 
did  this  gentleman,  by  his  own  singularly  varied  powers  of 
amusing,  attract  as  crowded  houses  as  when  all  the  corps  dra^ 
tiMtftoiie,  headed  by  Mr.  Yates,  used  their  combined  exertions 
to  n^it  public  patronage.  Mr.  Mathews'  line  was  peculiar  to 
himself:  he  had  no  predecessor  worthy  of  the  name :  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  will  ever  supply  his  place. 

The  principal  performances  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  consist 
of  melo-dramas,  burl^ttas,  comic  sketches,  farces,  &c.  The 
greatest  attraction,  among  the  players,  which  it  has^had  for 

4* 
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many  years,  is  the  celebrated  John  Reeve,  wha  haa  just  le^ 
turned  to  it  fVom  'the  United  States  of  Amei  ica. 

The  Adelphi,  for  some  time  past,  has  got  up  a  greater  nuift* 
ber  of  spectacles  than  any  oi  the  other  minor  theatres, — AgSL- 
ley's  of  course  excepted.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  when  due 
allowances  are  made  for  the  limited  size  of  the  stage — so  limit' 
ed  that  the  dressing-rooms  are  of  necessitjr  in  the  area — thai 
they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  got  up  with  great  effeet. 

The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  four  shillings,  to  the 
pit  two^  and  to  the  gallery  one  shilling.  The  number  of  per^ 
sons  the  house  can  conveniently  contain  is  1,500,  though  up* 
wards  of  2,000  are  often  found  to  be  within  its  walls. 

There  is  another  theatre  in  the  Stmnd.  1  allude  to  the  Nsw 
Stbakd  Theatbe,  nearly  opposite  St.  Mary's  church.  It  was 
for  many  years  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  Miss  Kelly 
*  performed."  That  lady,  like  Mr.  Mathews,  had  no  rival  in 
her  line,  which  was  to  personate,  in  language,  dress,  appear- 
ance, and  manners,  almost  every  variety  to  be  found  in  the 
human  character.  When  ^e  retired  from  public  life,  Mr. 
Bayner,  the  proprietor,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  licence  fjram 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  perform  the  usual  dramatic  pieces; 
but  all  his  efforts,  until  February  last,  were  unsuccessful.  In 
the  interhn  it  was  opened  several  times  by  various  companies* 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  but  the  event  always  speedily  proved 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  too  strong  for  the  party  who 
had  the  temerity  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  Messrs.  Jer« 
Told  and  Hammond  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Rayner  in  April,  by  which  the  theatre  fell  into  their  hands* 
They  carried  it  on  until  the  end  of  the  season  with  a  fair  mea-» 
sure  of  success.*  The  pieces  represented  are  chiefly  short* 
and  they  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  clever  and 
lively  under  the  present  management. 

The  New  Strand  Theatre  is  the  smallest  respectable  thea- 
tre in  town.  Formerly  it  had  no  gallery ;  but  one  capable  of 
accommodating  500  persons  was  erected  last  year.  The  price 
of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  three  shillings,  to  the  pit  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence,  and  to  the  gallery  one  shilling.  It  is  not 
capable  of  containing  more  than  ^00  persons  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.    It  is  a  compact,  good-IooKing  little  house. 

Astley's  Theatre,  situated,  as  foimerly  mentioned,  near 
Westminster  Bridge,  differs  from  all  otkers  in  the  character  of 
its  entertainments.  First  there  is  a  sort  of  melodrama,  in 
which  the  spectacle  part  is  got  up  with  extraordinary  effect 
You  will  sometimes  see  twenty  or  thirty  horses^  some  of  them 
single  with  riders,  and  others,  harnessed  in  twos^and  fours  in 

*  [So  saccessfolly  as  to  have  realized  fonds  widi  which  to  porchaM  the 
theatrci  out  and  out.] 
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carriages,  chariots,  &Cm  prapcing  and  gallopiDg  about  on  the 
stage  as  if  in  Hyde  Park,  or  any  other  open  space.  Battles 
are  often  fought  on  hoi'seback  as  well  as  on  foot  in  Astley's, 
and  they  frequently  give  a  singularly  £authful  representation 
of  what  has  actually  occurred  in  thescene^  of  action  to  which 
they  point.  The  acting,  however,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  is 
usually  of  the  mp^t  indifferent  kind.  No  popular  histrionic 
performer  ever  treads  the  boards  of  Astley's.  After  the  first 
piece,  which  generally  lasts  until  near  nine  o'clock,  a  series 
of  equestrian  feats  are  performed  in  a  circus  made  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  middle  of  the  theatre.  The  evolutions  which  are 
gone  through  on  these  occasions  are  truly  wonderful:  the 
spectator  would  have  previously  pronounced  them  impossible. 
And  equally  astonishing  is  it  to  witness  the  sagacity  and  doci- 
lity displayed  by  the  horses.  This  part  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainments occupies  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  whole  is  finished  by  a  nondescript  sort  of  afterpiece. 

Astley's  is  a  never- tailing  source  of  amusement  to  young 
people,  and  is  always  naost  numerously  attended  by  the  juve- 
nile members  of  families.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  around  this 
theatre,  and  see  hundreds  of  youthful  countenances  glowing 
with  delight,  as  they  witness  the  extraordinary  feats  of  horse- 
inanship  which  are  performed  within  the  ring,  and  the  impos- 
ing spectacles  exhibited  on  the  stage. 

Astley's  Theatre  is  large  and  commodious.    It  is  capable  of 
containing  2,000  persons  without  an  undue  pressure.    Upwards 
of  2,500  have  on  many  occasions  been  known  to  be  in  it.  The 
prices  are,  to  the  boxes  four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  to  the  gal- 
lery one  shilling.    The  present  house  was  built  in  1804,  by 
Mr.  John  Astley,  who  had  been  originally  a  private  soldier  in 
the  15th,  or  Elliot's  own  light  horse.    It  was  while  in  this  ca- 
pacity that  he  acquired  that  expertness  in  horsemanship  which 
led  him  to  exhibit  his  equestrian  feats  in  public.     He  com- 
menced his  equestrian  career  on  the  site  of  the  present  house 
in  the  open  air,  but  with  a  pent-roof  house  for  the  audience,  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  rain.    This  was  about  the  year  1777. 
Mr.  Astley,  in  the  course  of  his  time,  erected  more  theatres 
perhaps  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived.    Including  those 
he  built  in  Paris,  the  entire  number  was  nineteen.    He  died 
in  1814,  at  Paris,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.    His 
son  succeeded  to  his  amphitheatre  at  Westminster  Bridge,  as 
well  as  his  other  property;  but  singularly  enough  died,  in 
1821,  in  the  same  house,  chamber,  ana  bed,  as  his  father.  The 
house  is  rented  at  1,000/.  per  annum.    Mr.  Ducrow  and  Mr. 
West  are  the  present  proprietors.    The  property  is  one  of  the 
most  profituble  of  the  kind  in  town.    In  1834  the  profits  were 
said  ,to  be  about  6,000/.,  though  the  season  only  begins  at  East- 
er  and  ends  in  September.    It  has  made  many  happy  hits  fr 
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the  spectade  way.  One  piece  of  this  kind,  **  The  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo," exhibited  a  good  many  years  a^o,  was  performed  Uie 
whole  of  one  season,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single  night 
—a  thing  unpnicedented — and  a  part  of  the  two  following  sea- 
sons. A  run  of  one  hundred  nights  is  not  uncommon  at  Ast- 
ley's. 

The  Qtteen's  Theatre,  Tottenham-street,  Tottenham-court 
Road,  is  one  which  has  undergone  various  changes  of  name  as 
well  as  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Fitz- 
EOT  Theatre,  and  then  the  Regemct  Theatre  ;  afterwards  it 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Tottenham  Street.  Theatre  ;  at 
another  period  it  was  called  the  West  London  :  now  it  is  de- 
signated The  Queen's.  It  was  originally  intended  for  con- 
certs aud  other  musical  entertainments,  it  was  used  for  two 
seasons,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1815,  for  the  representation  of 
French  plays.  The  usual  pieces  of  late  have  been  burlettas, 
melo-dramas,  farces,  &c.  About  two  years  since,  after  having 
ruined  several  proprietors,  and  been  often  shut  up  for  want  of 
any  one  s^fficiently  adventurous  to  engage  in  the  speculation, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Bond,  who  re-fitted  it  up  in  a  very 
elegant  and  comfortable  manner,  at  considerable  expense. 
They  then  opened  it,  ostensibly  under  the  entire  management 
of  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  with  a  much  more  effective  company  than 
had  ever  before  graced  its  boards,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
raising  of  the  prices  of  admission  to  double  the  previous  prices, 
a  very  successful  campaign  was  commenced,  which  lasted  for 
five  or  six  months.  After  that  time  it  was  again  subjected  to 
a  series  of  reverses,  which  ended  in  the  secession  of  *Ube  fair 
widow"  and  her  two  sisters.  Of  late,  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  one  of  the  worst  theatrical  speculations  which  has,  for 
some  years,  been  made  on  a  small  scale.  The  price  of  admis* 
sion  to  the  boxes  is  four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  to  the  gallery 
one  shilling.  It  is  only  a  small  house,  and  is  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  fiOO  or  700  persons  with  any  measure  of 
comfort. 

The  Victoria  Theatre  is  situated  in  Waterloo  Road.  It 
was  originally  called  the  Cobotjrq  Theatre,  after  Prince  Leo- 
])old  of  Saxe  Coburg,  now  the  King  of  Belgium.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  a  proxy  of  his  Royal  Highness.  It  was 
opened  on  Whit-Monday,  1817.  For  a  time  it  was  successful; 
but  matters  soon  began  to  assume  a  gloomy  aspect.  Eventu- 
ally it  passed  into  new  hands.  The  second  lessee  did  not  long 
retain  possession  of  the  property :  it  was  soon  transferred  to 
other  parties.  Circnmstances  obliged  the  latter  parties  to  re- 
linquish it :  others,  however,  undeterred  by  the  reverses  of 
those  who  preceded,  were  soon  found  to  engage  in  the  specu- 
lation, but  with  no  better  success.  The  Coburg,  in  fact,  m  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  for 
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chaoffing  hands.  After  being  for  some  time  closed,  it  was  re- 
modelled in  the  interior,  and  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner in  1632-3,  when  its  former  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
the  Victoria  Theatre.  It  is  a  well-built  and  elegant-looking 
house,  both  externally  and  in  the  interior.  It  has  only  one 
tier  of  boxes,  but  it  is  divided  by  a  passage ;  the  front  being 
the  dress  circle.  The  admission  to  the  latter  is  three  shillings, 
to  the  other  boxes  it  is  two ;  to  the  pit  it  is  one  shilling,  and  to 
the  gallery  sixpence.    The  Theatre  is  very  large.    The  galle- 

S'  alone  is  capable  of  containing  1,200  or  1,400  persons ;  it  is 
e  most  commodious  gallery  of  any  theatre  in  London.  The 
house  altogether  can  contain  2,000  persons  with  ease.  Up- 
wards of  2,500  have  been  known  to  be  in  it  at  one  time.  It 
has  not  been  more  successful  of  late  years  than  formerly. 
Since  it  changed  its  name  in  1832,  Mr.  Davidge,  Mr.  Glossop,* 
and  other  lessees,  have  severally  lost  large  sums  of  money  by 
it.  The  pieces  generally  performed  at  the  Victoria  are  melo- 
dramatic spectacles,  butlettas,  farces,  &c.  But  on  several  oc- 
casions the  legitimate  drama  has  been  represented,  and  in 
some  instances  with  great  effect.  Some  years  since  the  pro- 
prietor was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine  for  acting  one  of  fihak- 
speare's  plays, — the  prosecuting  party  being  the  lessee  of  Dru- 
ry  Lane.  I  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  exclusive  right 
which  tjie  larger  establishments  have  to  perform  the  regular 
drama  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Victoria  Theatre  has  been  the  means  of  introducine:  to 
the  public  several  performers  of  merit.  It  was  at  this  estab- 
lishment also  that  Stanfield,  the  most  celebrated  painter,  in 
his  peculiar  walk,  of  the  present  day,' was  first  brought  into 
notice.  The  Victoria  has,  likewise,  acquired  some  distinction 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Peter  Bort^wick,  M.  P.,  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  the  public,  having  made  his  debut  on 
its  boards  as  Othello,  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  that  name, 
two  or  three  years  before  he  was  chosen  the  representative 
of  the  borough  of  Evesham.  So  decided  a  failure  was  the 
faon.  gentleman's  dehvi  that  he  never  again,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  appeared  on  the  boards  of  any  theatrical  establishment. 
Biit  though  his  failure  must  have  been  doubtless  mortifying 
at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  question  he  now  regards  it  as  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  in  his  life,  as  it  compelled  him 
to  seek  for  some  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  being  sent  on  a  tour  through  the  coun- 
try, in  1832-3,  by  the  West  India  interest,  as  the  advocate  of 

*|Mr.Glossop  is  a  wax-chandler,  and  a  considerable  speculator  in  thea- 
trical property.  He  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  known  in  America  as  Ma- 
dame Fearon,  the  celebrated  vocalist.  She  has  always  retained  her  ori- 
ginal name,  from  ii^  being  that  under  which  she  at  first  acquired^bet  repu- 
tation as  a  singer ;  the  parties  have  been  separated  some  time.] 
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their  cause ;  which  again,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  developing  his  talents  as  a  public  debater,  was  the  means  of 
his  being  returned  to  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of  a  well- 
known  Tory  baronet. 

The  SuRBET  Theatre  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Victoria.  It  is  situated  in  Blackfriars  Road,  near  the  Obelisk. 
The  first  house  was  built  in  1779,  but  was  burnt  down  in  1805. 
The  present  house  was  erected  immediateiv  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other  Formerly  it  was  called  the  Royal  Circus, 
having  been  built  for  burlettas  and  equestrian  exhibitions ;  but 
in  18(%,  Mr.  Elliston  afterwards  of  the  Oljrmpic,  and  eventu- 
ally of  Drury  Lane,  became  the  lessee,  when  he  converted  the 
**  nng "  into  an  extensive  pit.  Since  then  burlettas,  comic 
dcetches,  &c^  with  occasional  tragedies  and  comedies,  have 
been  the  entertainments  at  the  Surrey.  Mr.  Thomas  Dibden 
was  for  a  considerable  time  proprietor ;  but  it  turned  out  un- 
profitably  for  him,  though  Mr,  ElliBton,  his  predecessor,  cleared 
a  considerable  sum  by  the  speculation.  The  theatre  after- 
.  wards  fell  into  various  hands ;  most  of  whom  lost  considerable 
sums  by  it;  while  the  pieces  were,  with  few  exceptions  re- 
markable for  their  stupidity.  It  may  be  right  to  add,  they 
were  as  badly  represented.  Of  late,  several  very  successfiu 
pieces  have  been  produced  at  this  theatre.  **  Black  Eyed  Su- 
san -'  had  a  **run  "  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  nights  ; 
*'  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe  "  has  been  nearly  equally  fortunate. 
These,  in  fiict,  are  the  sort  of  pieces  which  are  b^  suited  to 
the  taste  df  the  dramatic  geniuses  of  the  dassical  neighborhood 
in  which  it  is  situated.*  It  is  said,  that  for  some  vears  past 
large  sums  have  been  realised  by  the  proprietors  or  this  thea- 
tre. It  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davidge,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  the  lessee  of  Cov^it  Garden  The- 
atre. The  pit  is,  perhaps,  Uie  largest  of  any  house  in  Europe ; 
when  crowded  it  contains  about  2,000  perscms.  The  ni^tly 
average  expenditures  is  60/.  On  benefit  nights,  when  the 
houses  are  good,  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  is  from  1002.  to 
12Q{. 

The  remaining  theatres  are  so  small  and  unimportant  that 
they  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  f&w  words. 

Sadler's  Wells  is  situated  at  the  south  of  Islington.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  theatrical  establishments  in  the  metropolis, 
having  been  originally  built  in  the  leign  of  Charles  n.    For 

«  [CUudcal  indeed.  This  Theatre  and  the  Vietoria  are  shaated  in  the 
most  disreputable  ndchborhood  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  St  George's 
fielde^  which  are  in  tne  immediate  Ticinity,  have  been  celebrated  from 
time  immemorial  for  every  species  of  irregularity.  Those  fields  are  now 
nearly  covered  with  streets,  but  such  is  the  influence  of  an  established 

'  name^  that  it  will  require  more  than  one  generation,  and  striet  care^  to 
away  the  stsin  that  is  upon  this  locality.] 
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more  than  a  century  it  has  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  pantomimes.  It  was  also  popular  for  many  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  Iqw  humor  of  the  elder  Grimaldi.  It  is 
likewise  noted  among  the  lower  classes  for  the  supernatural 
and  horrible  character  of  its  pieces.  It  is  a  neat  little  house, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  about  1,500  persons.  It  has -not 
proved  a  profitable  speculation  to  the  proprietors  lately.  In 
tbQ  course  of  last  season  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  the  lessee  of  Co- 
vent  Garden,  became  the  lessee  of  Sadler's  Wells,  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  1,2002.  Its  afiistirs  have  been  conducted  with  spirit 
since  it  came  into  his  hands.  The  prices  of  admission  are,  to 
the  boxes  two  shillings,  to  the  pit  one  shilling,  to  the  gallery 
sixpence. 

The  Pavilion  Theatre  is  situated  in  the  Whitechapel  Road. 
It  was  built  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Brunswick  Thea- 
tre, in  1825.  It  is  a  small  house,  capable  of  containing  no  more 
than  1,200  persons.  The  prices  of  admission  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Sadler's  Wells.  It  has  some  celebrity  for  low  humor- 
ous pieces,  and  occasionally  imports  for  a  week  or  a  fornight 
one  or  two  of  the  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  from  the  west-end 
theatres.  Mrs.  Honey  graced  its  boards  for  two  of  three 
weeks  last  season.  It  is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute.  It 
is  proverbial  for  affording  an  asylum  to  those  aspirants  at  the 
higher  order  of  histrionic  distinction  who  have  **come  out "  in 
the  larger  establishments  without  success. 

The  Gasbicx  Theatre  is  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Pavilion.  It 
'  is  in  Goodman^s  Fields,  and  is  famed  for  its  being  the  house 
in  which  Grartick  made  his^^  debut  on  his  arrival  in  Londonj 
This  was  in  1741,  and  the  character  he  assumed  was  Richard 
III.  It  is  a  small  theatre,  but  very  neatly  fitted  up.  There  is 
room  in  it  for  600  or  700  persops,  though  it  can  but  seldom 
boast  of  so  numerous  an  attendance.  Its  prices  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  j^avilion  and  Saddler's  Weils. 

There  is  another  theatre  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  which  was 
built  about  two  years  since.  It  is  quite  a  small  afBsiir.  As  vet 
it  haa  made  no  noise ;  so  very  little,  indeed,  is  known  o^  it, 
that,  perhaps,  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  theatre-going  pub- 
lic of  London  is  aware  of  its  existence.  In  Milton  Street,  in 
the  City,  there  was  another  theatre  under  the  name  of  the  Citt 
Theatre,  but  last  year  it  was  converted  into  a  Mechanic's  In- 
stitntion,  through  the  week,  and  a  Dissenting  Chapel  on  Sun- 
days. It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of 
Stratford,  who,  from  first  to  last,  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
it*  It  changed  its  lessees,  on  an  average,  once  every  three 
months,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  There  is  a  neat  little 
theatre,'  called  the  Clarence  Theatre,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
King's  Cro8S»  New  Road ;  but  it  is  hardly  ever  open.  The 
MiHOR  Theatre,  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  has  also  been 
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shut  fijHr  three  or  four  years  past.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  small  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  but  they 
are  undeserving  of  notice. 

The  winter  houses,  and  the  leading  minor  theatres,  invaria- 
bly bring  out  pantomimes  at  Christmas,  whieh  usually  have  a 
six  weeks'  run.  In  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres 
these  are  got  up  with  very  great  expense.  The  cost  of  pre- 
paring those  of  1828-29,  was  as  follows : — 


£ 

Drury  lAne             .           , 

1,870, 

Covent  Garden 

1,426 

Adelphi 

500 

Surrey 

600 

Cobourg  (now  the  Victoria) 

400 

Pavilion 

100 

The  pantomimes  are  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  young 
people ;  and  as  they  are  always  brought  out  on  ''  Box -night,'' 
when  there  is  something  in  the  pockets  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  galleries  of  the  various  theatres  are,  on  those  occasions, 
crowded  to  suffocation ;  and  a  more  motley  appearance  was 
never  assuredly  presented  than  that  which  then  graces  the 
various  galleries.  The  railing  on  the  front  seat  exhibits  a 
goodly  array  of  all  sorts  of  second-hand  apparel.  It  would  do 
the  heart  of  a  Jew  old  clothesman  good  to  see  it.  It  has  the 
appearance  c,f  ^  pawnbroker's  shop :  bonnets  broken  in  the 
crown,  or  without  any  crown  at  all ;  caps  "  all  tattered  and 
torn ;"  shawls  which  were  once  of  various  hues,  but  which  are 
now,  for  the  want  of  the  application  of  a  little  soap,  all  pretty 
much  of  one  color ;  hats,  coats,  waistcoats,  &c.  &c.,  are  all 
fastened  to  the  railing  along  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery. Then  there  are  "  the  gods  "  themselves — ^the  name  by 
which  they  have  always  >  been  called  since  Garrick  delivered 
one  of  his  celebrated  prologues,  in  which,  when  apostrophis- 
ing that  portion  of  the  audience  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  ceiling,  he  exdaimed, 

"  And  you,  ye  gods !  to  merit  never  blind —  , 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  ui  wondioos  kind." 

A  very  large  proportion  of  "the  deities "  on  such  pccasionB 
consists  of  chimney-sweep  apprentices,  who  are  by  far,  con- 
sidering their  limited  means,  the  most  liberal  patronisers  of 
the  drama.  A  considerable  number  of  their  sootships  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  front  seats,  where  their  black  fron- 
tispieces oddly  contrast  with  their  tusks  and  the  whites  of  their 
«yes,  which  are  displayed  to  great  advantage  ob  such  occa> 
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siMis.  There  is  also  a  fair  sprkakliog  of  baker's  apprentices 
OQ  box-D^ht,  wbo  are  sure  to  be  seen  sitting  cheek-by-jowl 
Mrith  the  joyful  knights  of  the  soot-brush.  A  large  number  of 
those  who  people  the  upper  regions  of  the  house  appear  in  their 
ahirt-sleeves :  their  coats  are  dofiTed  because  the  heat  of  the 
place  has  become  intolerable.  Others  are  swearing  and  ^ht- 
ing ;  while  cries  of  "  turn  him  out  1 "  "  turn  him  out  1"  "  or- 
der, order !"  **  silence  there  I "  assail  your  ears  from  all  quar- 
ters. It  were  impossible,  indeed,  to  witness  a  more  uproarious 
scene  than  that  invariably  exhibited  on  such  occasions.  The 
unlimited  play  which  tne  **  divinities "  give  their  lungs  on 
these  nights  often,  in  fact,  has  the  effect  of  entirely  drowning 
the  voices  of  the  actors  on  the  stage.  The  truth  is,  that  they 
claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  as  noisy  as  they  please  on  box- 
night,  and  all  efforts  to  preserve  order  would  be  perfectly 
useless. 

Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  piece,  on  its  first  production, 
condenined?  or,  to  use  theatrical  phraseology,  "damned,"  in 
any  of  the  larger  establishments  1  No  one  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  can  form  any  idea  of  it.  The  audience, 
on  such  occasions,  are  in  a  perfect  hubbub.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
even  when  in  his  most  violent  and  most  forcible  moods,  never 
produced  so  much  **  agitation  "  in  any  assemblage  of  the  "  fin- 
est pisantry  in  the  world,"  as  is  exhibited  in  Drury  Lane,  or 
Covent  Garden,  when  a  new  piece  is  undergoing  the  process 
of  utter  **  damnation.**  The  great  majority  of  the  audience 
fiieem  to  make  the  matter  a  personal  one.  They  feel  as  if  some 
insult  had  been  offered  to  them  individually,  by  the  luckless 
wight  of  an  author,  and  the  scarcely  less  unfortunate  proprie- 
tor of  the  theatre.  They  will  in  such  cases  rise  from  their 
seats,  and  express  their  indignation,  not  only  in  loud  hisses, 
groans,  &g.,  but  by  the  most  violent  gestures.  But  perhaps  a 
better  idea  of  a  scene  of  this  kind  will  be  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  particular  one  which  was  exhibiied  last 
season  at  Covent  Grarden,  and  which  I  drew  up  immediately 
after  its  occurrence. 

The  piece  was  called  "  The  Fortune  of  War ;  a  National 
Military  Operatic  Drama."  What  the  incidents  were,  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  from  the  sheer 
stupidity  of  the  piece,  to  discover ;  but  that  ynpossibility,  if 
there  be  not  an  Irishism  in  the  expression,  was  rendered  still 
more  impossible  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 
It  is  questionable  if  ever  an  "  Operatic,"  or  any  other  drama, 
was  more  unmercifully  damned.  Thcifirst  act — it  was  in  two 
acts— had  not  proceeded  far  when  symptoms  of  the  coming 
storm  of  disapprobation  began  to  manifest  themselves.  The 
audience  in  difterent  parts  of  the  house  commenced  the  scene 
by  faint  hisses.    In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  consummate 
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clutnsinen  with  wbich  the  leading  military  eTolntioin—- winch, 
by  the  way,  constituted  the  staple  of  the  pieoe>~were  perform^ 
ed  in  one  of  the  scenes,  called  forth  a  burst  of  condemnatioD 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.    A  more  awkward  squad  than  the 
histrionic  troops  was  never  exhibited  either  on  the  stage  <»r  on 
the  parade ;  none  of  them  seemed  capable  of  making  a  sio^ 
tolerable  movement.    At  one  time  they  were  all  mingled  to- 
gether,  French  and  Enj^lish,  iu  glorious  confusion ;  at  another, 
&y  all  rushed,  some  m  one  direction,  and  some  in  another, 
off  the  stage,  without  any  reason  which  the  audience  could 
perceive  for  their  sudden  exit.    For  the  next  minute  or  two  the 
stage  was  entirely  deserted ;  neither  Frenchmen  nor  English- 
man, nor  any  other  man,  was  to  be  seen  or  heard.    The  audi- 
ence—and really  it  was  no  wonder— now  began  to  lose  all 
patience,  and  cries  of  **  Of^  off! "  resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.    If  these  cries  were  louder  and  more  ^neralin 
one  part  than  another,  it  was  in  the  second  and  third  tiers  of 
boxes.    The  uproar  had  by  this  time  become  so  great  and 
general  that  not  one  word  of  what  was  said  on  the  stage,  with 
one  or  two  occasional  exceptions,  was  heard.    The  first  act, 
however,  was  eventually  brought  to  a  close  without  the  audi- 
ence offering  an  absolute  interruption  to  the  piece.    But  the 
second  had  no  sooner  a>mmenced  than  the  yet  more  stupid 
and  clumsy  evolutions  of  the  troops— all  of  the  actors  on  one 
occasion  appeared  as  soldiers— raised  the  indignation  of  the 
audience  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  the  cries  of  **  This  is  an  insult 
to  us !  "  *•  Give  us  back  our  rtioney ! "  and  «  Return  us  our  tin  !" 
•*  Off,  off!  "  &c.  became  jbo  loud  and  general,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  piece.    In  the  midst  of  the  deaf- 
ening uproar  and  confusion,  BIr.  H.  Wallack,  the  stage-mana^ 
ger,  came  forward  to  address  the  audience,  but  he  was  for 
some  time  assailed  with  such  a  volley  of  hiss-s  and  yells  that 
his  efforts  to  make  himself  heard  were  altogether  ineffectual. 
Cries  of**  Hear  him,  hear  him ! "  at  last  proceeded  from  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  house,  which  had  the  effe<;t  of  partially  restor- 
ing order.    Mr.  Wallack  then  commenced  thus : — 

**  Indies  and  gentlemen,  I  most  respectfully  appeal  to  the 
liberal  part  of  the  audience,'*— (Here  Mr.  Wallack's  voice  was 
drowned  amidst  the  storm  of  hisses  which  again  proceeded 
from  the  galleries  and  the  pit,)— "I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve and  think  that"— (Renewed  uproar  which  prevented  his 
completing  the  sentence.)—**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  will  you 
hear  me  1  Will  you  allow  the  piece  to  proceed  ?  "  (Shouts  of 
**  No,  no ! "  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  with  one  or  two  faint 
cries  of  "  Yes,  yes !  ") 

A  pause  then  ensued  in  Mr.  Wallack's  address  owing  to  the 
deafening  noise  which  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  At 
length  he  again  endeavoured  to  procure  a  hearing :— **  If  you 
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,win  not  allow  iiie"^A  voice  iu  one  of  the  corner  boxes— 
"  The  military  evolutions  are  most  shameful.")  Mr.  Wallack 
— **  In  answer  to  that  gentleman  in  the  corner,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  done  everjrthing  in  my  powerto 
make  the  representation  of  the  piece  as  efficient  as  possible. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  no  soldier,  though  I  now  appear 
in  the  character  of  one ;  but  I  repeat,  that  in  getting  up  this 
piece  I  have  done  my  duty." 

A  voice  in  the  boxes — **  None  of  you  have  done  your  duty, 
except  Mr.  Daly." 

Another  voice— ^  The  men  can't  move  a  step."  Cries  of 
''Off,  off!"  liissesand  yells  were  here  renewed  m  all  parts  of 
the  heuse.  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  about  five  minutes 
elapsed  before  anything  was  said  or  done  on  the  stage.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  actors  or  troops  again  presented 
themselves,  and  made  another  attempt  to  proceed  with  the 
piece. 

A  voice  in  the  upper  boxe»— **  Don't  make  fools  of  yourselves 
any  longer."    (Loud  laughter.) 

Another  voice—**  You  should  shut  shop  at  once."  (Re- 
newed laughter,  mingled  with  hisses  and  yells." 

The  curtain  here  fell.  Whether  it  should  have  done  so  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  or  whether  it  was  dropped  inten- 
tionally,  because  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  I  have  not  the 
means  <^  knowing,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  it  was  again 
laisedt  and  for  a  very  short  space  the  piece  was  allowed  to 
proceed  with  less  of  uproar  ana  confusion,  though  the  hisses 
and  derisive  laughter  were  still  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  theatre.  The  awkward  evolutions  of  **the  military"  be- 
gan, however,  to  be  again  repeated,  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
audience  became  once  more  as  loudly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
prened  as  before.  Still,  amidst  all  tneir  dissatis&ction  at  the 
extreme  stupidity  (^  the  piece,  and  the  equally  stupid  way  in 
whu^  it  was  got  up,  there  was  something  so  excessively  ludi- 
croos  in  the  itiarchings  and  counter-marchings  of  the  troops, 
some  of  whom  carried  children  on  their  bacl^  that  the  audi- 
ence could  not  refrain  from  mingling  loud  bursts  of  laughter 
with  the  yells  and  hisses  which  greeted  the  performers  from 
all  directions.  Cries  of  **  Cut  it  short !"  **  Down  with  the  cur- 
tain !"  «  We  want  no  more  ot  it !"  ••  Off,  off!"  &c.,  were  once 
more  heard  from  all  quarters.  The  performers,  now  simulta- 
neously, and  all  of  a  sudden,  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and 
the  performance  was  consequently  at  a  stand^ill.  When  the 
troops  re-appeared,  they  were  assailed  with  tremendous  hisses, 
mingled  with  laughter.  •*  Have  you  nearly  done  yet  1" — ^  Off, 
off  I" — **  Give  us  back  our  money !" — and  other  cries  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  again  became  as  loud  and  general  as  before.  The 
voices  of  the  performers  were  completely  drowned  amidst  the 
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tremendous  uproar  which  now  prevailed  in  every  aectioii  ^cf 
the  bouse.  One  of  the  actors,  at  this  part  ef  the  performanoev 
carried  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  when  a  person  in  the  second 
tier  of  boxes  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  Ins  voice,  ^  You  had  bet- 
ter all  cut  your  sticks !"  (Loud  laughter.)  The  actors  hare 
again  quitted  the  stage  abruptly,  in  a  mass,  amidst  roars  of 
laughter  which  convulsed  the  house.  Alter  the  lapse  of  a  mi* 
nute  or  so,  they  re-appeared  on  the  stage,  but  were  met  bj 
deafening  cries  of  **  Shame,  abame !" — ^  Go  to  bed  !"  and  uni- 
versal hissing  and  yells.  The  same  sort  of  acting,  if  so  it  tomL 
be  called,  and  the  same  hissing,  hooting,  and  yeilieg,  oa  the 
part  of  the  audience,  were  kept  up  for  about  ten  minutes  log- 
ger, when,  passing  over  various  intermedial^  incidents  in  the 
piece,  the  last  scene  occurred,  and  the  curtaim  dropned  amidst 
yells  and  hisses,  and  marks  of  disappiobaiion,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe. 

On  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  part  of  the  audience  quitted  the 
theatre,  but  the  great  majority  remained,  and  raised  a  tremend- 
ous clamour  for  Mr.  Wallack,  in  order  thai  be  might  apologise 
for  the  insult,  as  thev  called  it,  or  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  ft  had  been  offered  to  them.  Mr.  Wallack  le^ 
sisted  the  call  for  about  five  minutes,  but  finding  the  clamour 
continue  to  increase  instead  of  diminiBhing,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  received  with  trenaendous  hisang,  which 
prevented  his  q)eaking  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  the  cries 
of  ^'Hear  him,  hear  him!'*  becoming  general,  order  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  render  him  audible.  He  then  began 
thus : — 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  appear  be^re  you  to  knew  yow 
pleasure,  and — (Here  he  was  mterrupted  by  deafening  ypUs 
and  hootings,  mingled  with  cries  of  ^  Why  insult  us  wim  such 
apiece!" — "Why  not  apolc^ise  at  oncel"—*-**  Why  outrage 
the  public  with  suc^  trash  ?")  Other  suohquestiofis  pioof^eded 
from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wallack — "^  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  answer 
such  a  multitude  of  questions  at  once.  Lftdies  and  Qentleinent 
I  am  come  here  to  know  vour  pleasure,  and-^'' 

A  gentleman  in  one  or  the  side  boxes  here  interrupted  Mr. 
Wallack  by  observing  that  the  military  evolutions  were  most 
disgraceful :  and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  exhibited 
before  any  audience. 

Mr.  Wallack — »*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  eyo- 
lotions.  If  I  had  had  my  own  way  of  it-^(Here  Mr.  Wallack 
spoke  with  peculiar  emphasis)---if  I  had  had  mj^  own  way  of 
it.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  scene  of  confusion  would  not 
have  occurred, — (Loud  cheers,) — ^I  should  have  substituted 
common  sense  for  nonsense.  .(Tremendous cheering.)  Iiaidies 
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mod  Gentlemeii,  allow  me  most  respectful!]^  to  inform  you  that 
diis  piece  is  withdrawn/'  (Renewed  cheering.)  The  audience 
tken  peaceably  retired. 

What  a  sU  iking  contrast  do  the  larger  theatrical  establish- 
meptA  of  the  present'  time  .present  to  those  of  Shakspeare's 
dnyb  ^  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  of  the  Gloife  Tlie- 
atre,  Bankside,  Southwark,  in  which  the  Bard  of  Avon  per- 
formed, and  in  which  most  of  his  best  plays  were  first  brought 
out,  was  one  shilling,  and  to  the  pit  and  gallery  sixpence.  The 
prices  of  admission  to  the  other  theatres,  which  might  be  con* 
sid^^red  the  minor  houses  of  that  period,  were,  to  the  bosses  two* 
pence,  and  to  the  pit  and  galleries  one  penny.  The  theatres  of 
those  days  had  thatched  roofs  in  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out- 
side: they  were  so  small  that  twenty  pounds  was  deemed  a 
porodigious  sum  to  receive  in  one  night.  The  audience  in  the 
pit  had  to  stand,  there  being  no  seats  to  sit  on.  There  was  no 
scenery  to  please  the  eye,  or  give  effect  to  the  representation 
of  the  pieces ;  and  the  only  stage  the  actors  had  to  tread  on, 
was  a  rough  floor,  strewed  with  rushes.  One  piece  only  was 
performed  at  a  time,  and  the  hour  of  commencing  was  twelve 
at  noon.  The  performance  wa?  usually  over  l^tween  three 
and  four  o'clock. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  audience  in  the  boxes 
of  the  liondoii  theatres  are  admitted  free.  I  have  already  men- 
tiooed  the  cir^^umstances  under  which  many  persons  have  the 
right  of  free  admission  to  Drury  Lane.  In  addition  to  those 
who  thus  visit  this  establishment  every  night  free  of  expense, 
there  are  many  others  who  obtain  their  admissions  as  the 
friends  of  the  lessee  or  of  some  of  the  leading  performers.  The 
daily  newspapers  also,  and  the  leading  weekly  ones,  have 
transferable  season  tickets  of  admission  for  two  persons  to 
all  the  theatres.*"  The.  leading  writers  for  the  stage  have 
likewise  permission  to  visit  the  theatres  gratuitously  when- 
ever they  choose. 

There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  so  arduous  and  precari- 
ous as  that  of  the  stage.  Both  the  mental  and  physical  powers 
of  the  actor  are  constantly  on  the  rack.  It  is  only  by  the  most 
severe  and  unremitting  exertion  that  he  can  hope  to  attain  any 
measure  of  distinction ;  and  the  same  exertion  is  necessary  to 
preserve  it.  Audiences  are  very  capricious  and  very  ungrate- 
M :  the  least  thing— the  slightest  defect  in  actings  offends  them, 
however  meritorious  the  actor's  previous  performances  may 
have  been.  The  most  distinguished  success  for  a  lengthened 
series  of  years  is  no  extenuation,  in  their  estimation,  for  one 

*  [Tbe  editor  of  each  daily  and  weekl}^  paper,  in  London,  has  the  privi- 
hge  of  entry  free ;  a  few  of  the  leading  editors  may  write  two  orders,  each 
nieht,  to  every  theatre.  Ou  benefit  nights  this  privilege  is  soraetimes 
fliu|wiided.l 
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night's  feilnre*  Our  actoro  ue  ia  enctly  the  aame  preidicmi* 
meat,  in  this  respect,  &fl  the  greyhouDd  in*  the  fable,  that  was 
severely  beat  by  its  master,  because  it  fisuled  to  catch  the  hare 
for  the  hundiedth  time,  though  it  had  been  successful  iii  the 
chace  iu  the  previous  oioety-nine  cases.*** 

Few,  even  of  our  popular  actors,  ever  realise  a  moderate  in- 
depeudence.  I  imow  of  none  of  those  of  ibe  present  time  who 
have  done  so,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Fanren, 
Mr.  Idston,  Mr.  Macready,  and  two  or  three  others^  The 
great  majority  of  the  third  and  fourth-rate  actors^  and  almost 
all  at  and  under  mediocrity^  have  to  maintain  a  constant  strug- 
gle with  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  with 
starvation  itself  How  many,  even  of  those  actors>  who,  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  were  popuuur  in  the  highest  degree  with  the 
theatre*going  public,  have,  when  overtaken  by  advanced  years, 
been  doomed  to  encounter  all  the  horrors  of  want !  t 

The  writers  iot  the  theatres  are  numerous ;  but  only  a  few 
of  them  have  obtained  much  celebrity.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles 
stands  nearly  alone  in  tragedy ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  has  equalled  him  sioce  the  time  of  Shakspeare.^  Mr. 
Sergeant  Talfourd's  tragedy  pf  **  Ion,"  and  several  tragedies 
by  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Baillie,  and  the  late  Bev»  Mr.  Maturin, 
possess  great  literary  merit ;  but  they  are  not  well  adapted 
tor  representation.  In  comedies  and  farces,  the  names  of 
Poole,  Theodore  Hook,  Planche,  and  Reynolds,  are  well  known. 
In  light  pieces  generally,  Messrs.  Moncrieff,  Peake,  Leman 
Bede,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  and  Thomas  Dibdin,  are  the  most 
successful. 

The  rate  of  remuneration  for  dramatic  pieces  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  A  popular  writer  will  sometimes  get 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  for  a  piece  which  occupies  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  representation,  thougb  frequently  the  half  of  that 
sum  is  not  given.  A  very  general  practice  is  to  give  the  author 
a  small  sum  for  the  piece,  say  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  the  firs* 
instance,  and  then  allow  him  a  guinea  for  every  night  it  is  per- 
formed after  a  limited  number,  say  twelve,  of  representations* 
Unless  where  some  such  arrangement  is  made  between  the 
author  and  the  manager,  the  proprietors  will  sometimes  realise 
a  little  fortune^  by  a  successful  piece,  while  the  unfortunate 
author  has  only  pocketed  a  few  pounds  by  the  labor  of  his 
brains.    The  proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  it  was  under- 

*  [Tills  is  not  a  fair  statement.  It  is  well  known  that  Cooke  and  Kean 
have  frequently  been  pardoned  for  cransgressions  which  reason  could  not 
justify ;  and  Reeve  is  continually  ofTending  and  being  forgiven.  Many 
other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced.] 

t  [The  Theatrical  Fund  has  very  much  diminished  ihpse  hypothetical 
miseries,  which  are  indeed  exceedingly  overcharged.] 

t  [Mr.  Grant's  partiality  carries  him  too  far;  Knowles  has  a  good  idea 
of  a  sc€fUt  but  the  general  conduct  of  his  plays  is  a  mass  of  incongruities.] 


fifood/cleafed,  iti  the  course  of  a  few  years,  25»000{.  by  *  Ton> 
and  Jerry,"  while  Mr.  Moncrieff,  who  adapted  it  from  Pierce 
Egan's  •*  Life  in  London/'  only  received  a  mere  trifle  for  his 
trouble.  The  inadequate  remuneration  which  play-writera 
receive  for  their  laborr  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
though  Thomafi  Dibdin  has,  from  first  to  last,  written  nearly 
three  hundred  pieces,  of  one  kind  or  other,  for  the  theatres, 
the  great  majority  of  which  have  been  very  succesrful, — ^he 
has  not  been  able,  as  he  stated  some  time  since,  to  save  any 
ihing  of  what  he  had  thus  earned.    Some  successful  pieces^ 

Sroduce  a  large  sum  to  the  authors,  from  their  publicaticm^ 
lessrs.  Cramer  and  Co.,  the  music-sellers  in  Regent-street,- 
gave  Mr.  Bunn  1,000/.*  for  the  «  Maid  of  Artois." 

One  great  ground  of  complaint  which  writer!^  for  the  theatres 
had,  until  lately,  was  that  they  had  no  copyright  in  the  pieces 
tiiey  produce.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  production  of  a 
miGcessful  piece  in  any  of  the  leading  theatres  in  Xiondon,  it 
was  brought  out  at  alnKwl  every  theatre  in  the  country  }  while 
jiot  a  fat  thing  was  given,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  latter  estab- 
lishments, to  the  author,  however  great  the  amount  of  profits 
they  derived  from  it.  They  have  always  managed  these  mat- 
ters Tyetter  in  France.  There  an  author  gets  a  certain  sum  for 
his  piece  before  it  is  produced,  and  then  a  small  sum  every 
night  it  is  acted.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  theatre  in  which 
the  piece  was  originally  brought  out,  but  to  every  theatre 
throughout  the  country  in  which  it  is  acted.  An  office  is 
established  in  the  various  large  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  sums  which  thus  become  due  to  a  successful  dramat- 
ic writer ;  and  in  some  cases  the  aggregate  amount  is  very  large. 
In  lS2Sj  M<*  Scribe,  the  most  popular  dramatist  in  France,  re- 
ceived, in  this  way,  about  5,0O0Z.  for  his  works. 

No  theatre  can  be  opened  in  that  part  of  London  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  without  a  special  license 
from  his  lordship  having  been  first  obtained.  The  license 
never,  in  any  case,  except  in  those  of  the  two  larger  establish- 
ments, exceeds  the  period  of  six  months  in  one  year.  This 
power  of  preventing  the  opening  of  theatres  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  vested  by  the  legislature  in 
his  lordship^  \tith  a  view  to  afford  due  protection  to  the  three 
patent  theatres. 

No  new  piece  can  be  produced  at  any  of  the  metropolitan  the- 
atres, without  having  been  first  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  dramatic  censor.  Mr.  George  Colman,  son  of  the  celebrated 
dramatist  of  that  name,  is  the  gentleman  who  at  present  fills 
that  office.f    The  object  of  subjecting  all  theatrical  produc- 

*  [It  was  Balfe,  the  composer,  and  not  Bunn,  to  whom  this  lOOOZ.  was 

Given, 
t  [George  Colman  died  in  October,  and  has  been  succeeded,  as  dramatic 
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tioDS  to  this  ordeal^  ui  to  prevent  any  tldng  appearing 
may  be  imoxMral  or  obscene.  I  expreai  no  opinion  at  present 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  tend^acy  of  our  dramatic  re- 
presentations  be  immoral  or  otherwise :  that  is  a  point  on 
which  I  know  a  diversity  of  sentiment  exists.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  any  person  of  well-constituted  mind  can  question  the 
propriety  of  having  those  passages  expunged  from  theatrical 
pieces,  which  either  contain  manifestly  indelicate  allusions-— 
which  profane  the  name  of  the  Deity— or  speak  irreverently 
of  divine  things.  Notwithstanding  the  careful  surveillance  of 
Mr.  Colman,  it  is  unhappily  too  true  that  passages  of  a  very 
improper  kind  often  escape,  and  disgust  the  minds  and  shock 
the  feelings  of  every  virtuous  person  who  hears  them  spoken. 
What  would  be  the  probable  magnitude  of  the  evil,  were  dra- 
matic authors  allowed  unbound^  license  of  expresmon,  will 
be  at  once  inferred  by  those  who  have  some  idea  of  the  loose 
notions  on  the  subject  of  morals,  which  several  of  the  modem 
writers  of  theatrical  pieces  entertain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CLUBS* 

Brookes'— White's— Boodle**— The  Carlton  Clab— The  Heform  Club— 
The  Athenieum  Club— The  Clareooe  Club— The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
University  Club— The  United  University  Club— The  Oriental  Club — 
The  Travellers'  Club— The  Union  Club— The  United  Service  Club— 
The  Junior  United  Service  Club— Remarks  on  the  United  Service  Clubs 
—The  Wyndham  Club— The  late  Westminster  Refimn  Chib— Miscd- 
laneouB  Observations. 

The  Clubs  of  London  is  a  subject  which  occupies  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  metropolitan 
societv.  They  undoubtedly  exercise  a  very  considerable, 
though  it  may  be  an  imperceptible,  influence  over  the  minds 
of  persons  belonging  to  those  classes.  Almost  every  man  c^ 
any  note  is  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  these  clubs.  Some 
are  members  of  two  or  three  of  them.  Mr.  O'Connell,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  pember  of  three — Brooke's,  the  Reform  Club,  and 
the  Claience  Club.  A  constant  interchange  of  sentiment  on 
all  important  topics  of  the  day  takes  place  amone  the  members 
of  the  leading  clubs.  "  The  clubs  say  so  and  so,"  is  an  expres- 
sion we  hear  every  day  of  our  lives.    Few,  however,  but  the 

censor,  by  Mr.  <vharles  Kemble.    The  emoluments  of  the  office  are  worth 
about  LiOO  per  annum.] 
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membeifs  tfaeonselVeSi  know  any  thine,  beyond  the  mere  name^ 
of  these  associations.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  where  some  private  persons  engages  to  furnish  the  mem- 
bers with  certain  conveniences,  on  their  paying  him  a  certain 
sum  as  entrance  money,  and  a  specified  annual  subscription. 
These  clubs  are  called  Subscription  Clubs.  The  other  class 
of  clubs  are  those  in  which  a  certain  number  oi  gentlemen  join 
together,  build  or  rent  a  house  for  themselves,  engage  servants, 
and  procure  every  thing  they  eat  and  drink  at  the  price  charged 
by  the  tradesmen.  The  latter  class  of  clubs  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous. 

Of  the  Subscription  Clubs,  excluding  of  course  CrockfordV 
which  will  come  in  more  properly  under  the  head  "  Gaming 
Houses,"  BaoQEEsits  is  the  most  noted.  It  was  established  by 
a  Mr.  Brookes,  keeper  of  a  respectable  hotel  in  St.  James's 
Street,  where  it  still  is.  It  dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as  1770. 
Brookes  engaged  to  give  the  members  the  use  of  his  house — to 
supply  them  with  a  pertain  number  of  newspapers,  periodicals,- 
&c. — ^to  provide  them  with  servants — and  to  furnish  them  with 
dinners  on  certain  terms,  which  are  so  moderate  that  on  every 
such  dinner  the  landlord  loses  firom  three  to  four  shillings. 
He  further  left  it  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  first 
joined  the  Club  to  frame  any  rules  and  regulations  they 
thought  proper  respecting  the  admission  of  members,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  reading-room.  A  committee 
was  accordingly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  when  they  came 
to  the  resolution,  that,  in  order  that  no  party  obnoxious  to  any 
mdividual  member  should  be  admitted,  the  election  should  be 
by  ballot,  and  that  one  black  ball  should  exclude  the  candi- 
date for  admission.  Since  then  the  terms  of  admission  have 
b^n  changed :  it  is  now,  as  in  all  the  other  Clubs,  a  regula- 
tidn  in  Brookes's  that  there  must  be  one  black  for  every  ten 
white  balls,. to  secure  the  rejection  of  the  candidate. 

Among  ttKNie  wko-ware  the  founders. of  this  chib,  were  the 
late  E^rl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,.and  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry.  It  was^  and  still  is,  composed  of  men 
of  liberal  politics.  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  Regent,*- 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  almost  all  the  other  distinguished  Whigs 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  were  members  of 
Brookes's.  To  be  a  member  then  was  deemed  an  honour  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  Carp  was  taken  that  the  member^  should 
consist  of  the  choicest  spirits  and  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
Whig  school  of  politics*  It  was  also  an  aristocratic  club.  At 
that  time  no  man  who  had  not  a  certain  status  in  the  fashiona- 


+  The  lateEng,  when  Prince  Regent  was  ^dmittetf  without  being  bal- 
foted  for ;  the  oidy  instance  of  the  fcind,  in  the  history,  of  the  inatitution, 
OQiecord.. 
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ble  world  was  admitted.  A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  was  kept 
up  far  the  first  twelve  or  fift^n  yeard  of  the  present  century. 
Alderman  Wood  was  not  admitted,  until  after  twelve  years 
persevering  application,  though  he  had  been  part  oi  that  time 
twice  Lord  Mayor ;  the  ground  of  his  exclusion  was  that  he 
was  a  city  man.  Mr.  C<xnbe,  of  the  great  brewing-house  of 
**  Combe,  Delafield,  and  Co.,"  was  also  excluded,  because  be 
was  a  tradesman.  All  traces  of  this  aristocratic  spirit*  how- 
ever, have  lon^  since  died  awa]r.  Men  of  respectability,  and 
of  liberal  politics,  are  now  admitted  on  their  first  application. 
When  Brookes's  was  originally  established,  and  for  many 

Sears  after,  it  was  a  great  place  K>r  gambling.  Many  a  hun- 
red  thousand  pounds  have  been  lost  from  nrst  to  last  there. 
It  was  the  leading  place  in  the  metropolis  for  gambling,  until 
eclipsed  by  Crockiord's.  In  1799,  enormous  sums  were  lost 
and  won  at  Brookes's.  That  year  no  fewer  than  four  pigecHis 
made  their  appearance,  so  well  feathered,  that  it  was  supposed 
their  united  fortunes  were  not  much  short  of  2,000,000/.  In 
less  than  twelve  months  neither  of  them  had  a  farthing.  One 
of  them,  a  young  nobleman  was  obliged  within  a  year  of  his 
dibHii  as  a  gambler  at  Brookes's,  to  borrow  eigteenpence  of  the 
waiter,  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  a  present  of  game,  which  had 
been  sent  him  by  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  was  o(ot  aware 
of  his  altered  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Crockibrds,  however,  there  has 
been  hardly  any  gambling  in  tlus  club.  The  gamblers  all 
resort  to  the  great  hell,  **  a  little  higher  up,"  as  the  waiters 
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The  terms  of  admission  to  Brookes's  are  twenty  guineas^ 

and  the  annual  subscription  is  ten  guineas.  The  number  of 
members  is  at  present,  or  was  in  August  last,  575.  Though  the 
name  of  Brookes  is  still  kept  up,  the  house  has  for  many  years 
belonged  to  Messrs.  Page  and  Halse. 

White's  Club,  St.  James-street,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Lon- 
don. This  and  Brodkes's  are  rivals.  Its  constitution  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  the  terms  of  admission  in  both  are  twenty 
^ineas,  and  the  yearly  subscription  ten  guineas.  In  the  first 
mstance,  as  in  Brookes's,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gambling 
in  White's,  but  that  was  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to  by 
the  establishment  of  Crockford's.  White's  is  celebrated  for 
its  good  dinners,  and  for  the  friendly  feeling  which  exists 
among  its  members.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the 
number  of  its  members,  but  I  believe  it  is  about  500,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  of  liberal  politics^ 

Boodle's  Club  is  also  in  St.  James-street.  Its  constitution 
is  so  similar  to  that  of  Brookes's  and  White's,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  it  The  principal  difference  between  the 
three  clubs  is,  that  while  the  other  two  are  liberal.  Boodle's  is 
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essentially  a  Tory  club.  The  number  of  members  is  under 
500.  The  house  is  small ;  but  there  is  much  more  comfort  in 
the  interior  than  one  would  expect  from  its  external  appear- 
ance. The  meimbers  are  particularly  attached  to  it ;  they  are 
I)ositive  there  is  no  club  like  it  in  London  ^uor  out  of  LcmdoQ 
either  It  is  a  club  of  whicb  one  hears  little,  but  the  members 
are  everlastingly  talking  about  it  themselves ;  and  they  are 
quite  surprised  that  it  is  not  the  universal  topic  of  conversation. 
It  £8  celebrated  ibr  the  excellence  of  its  steaks  and  chops, 
which,  with  most  inen,  is  a  very  great  recommendation. 
,  These  three  are  the  leading  Subscription  Clubs.  I  come  now 
to  the  second  class  of  Clubs.  Aa  already  me  ntioned,  they 
are  very  numerous.  I  shall  confine  my&elf  to  the  leading  ones, 
not  taking  them  either  according  to  their  relative  importance, 
or  the  date  of  their  origin,  but  at  perfect  random.  The  princi- 
pal clubs,  then,  of  this  class  are — the  Carlton  Club,,  the  Reform 
Club,  the  Athenaeum  Club,  the  Clarence  Club,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Qlub,  the  United  University  Club,  the 
Oriental  Club,  the  Travellers'  Club,  the  Union  Club,  the  Uni- 
ted Service  Club,  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  and  the 
Windham  Club. 

The  Cabltom  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is  one  whose  name  meets 
one*s  eye  every  day  iu  the  public  prints.  It  is  essentially  a 
political  c'ub.  I  need  not  add  it  is  a  thorough-^oing  Tory 
club.  The  grand  qualification,  in  addition  to  havme  the  en- 
trance-money, 10/.  10«.,  in  your  pocket,  and  a  gooa  coat  on 
your  back,  is  your  being  known  to  be  a  person  who  will  ^o 
the  whole  hog  in  Conservatism.  Satisfy  the  members  of  this, 
and  no  further  questions  will  be  asked.  You  will  have  the 
honour  of  being  elected  by  a  universe  of  white  balls.  The 
probability  is  they  will  be  all  white,— just  as  if  there  were  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  black  ball  in  existence.  Alas  \  how  different 
the  reception  of  candidates,  whom  one  would  think  unexcep- 
tionable, at  the  Athenaeum  and  most  other  clubs ! 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Carlton  Club  is  at  presen' 
about  950 ;  it  is,  however,  increasing  every  year.  The  admis- 
sion money  ana  the  annual  subscription  are  the  same,  namely, 
10^  10s.  In  this  the  Carlton  differs  from  all  the  other  clulis^^, 
as  their  entrance  money  is  always  much  higher  than  the  regu- 
lar subscription.  The  income  of  the  club  for  the  present  year 
is  estimated  at  upwards  of  12,0002.,  while  the  current  expendi- 
ture, it  is  supposed,  will  not  exceed  6,8502.  The  following  arc 
the  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  current  expenditure,  i 
give  them  because  they  will  furnish  some  idea  of  the  leading 
sources  of  the  expenses  of  all  other  clubs : — 

Ground  Rent  and  Taxes       .       .       «    jSl,000 
Interest  on  20,0002.  at  five  per  cent.      .       1,000 
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'Servants'  wages,  Livery,  and  Board  2,500 

Fuel      .......  350 

Lighting 450 

,         Newspapers 900 

Periodicals 100 

Stationery  and  Printing        .        .        .  350 

Washing 300 

Miscellaneous 500 

Making  the  above  sum  of  6^50/.  This,  however,  gives  no  ade> 
'quate  notion  of  the  expenses  of  the  memhers  of  the  Carit<» 
Club.  They  are  saddled  with  various  other  sources  of  expen- 
diture. The  rent  and  taxes  of  their  old  house  cost  them  600L 
a  year ;  while  they  estimate  the  additions  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  to  their  stock  of  wines,  their  books,  &c.,  during  the 
'Current  year,  at  1,000^.  Still,  after  all  allowances  are  made 
for  accidental  and  other  expenses  not  mentioned,  it  is  but  just- 
ice  to  say  that  the  income  of  the  club  exceeds  the  expenditure 
by  two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  Carlton  Club,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have  just  built  a 
new  house.  To  enable  them  to  have  an  edifice  befitting  Tory 
views  of  dignity,  they  borrowed  20,000?.  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
mortgage  security  of  the  club.  Of  this  sum  they  have  expend- 
ed .8,000?.,  with  8,000?.  more  of  the  funds  previously  in  their 
hands.  The  balance  of  12,000?.,  of  the  20,0001.  thus  borrowed, 
they  have  invested  in  Exchequer  Bills.  In  addition  to  the 
16,000?.  already  paid  towards  the  expenses  of  erecting  the  new 
house,  they  owe  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Hunt,  the  contractors^ 
6,722?.,  exclusive  of  the  architect's  commission,  and  the  salary 
of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  amounting  together  to  1,450?.  If  to 
these  sums  be  added  the  cost  of  the  furniture,  fixtures,  and  the 
fitting  up  of  the  offices — calculated  to  come  to  about  5,500?. — 
there  will  be  a  balance  which  the  club  owes  on  account  of  the 
house  alone,  of  nearly  13,700?.  When  this  sum  is  paid,  whick 
it  probably  will  be  by  the  time  these  sheets  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  the  Carlton  Club  will  be  in  this  position — they 
will  be  saddled  with  a  debt  of  20,000?.  at  five  per  cent. ;  but 
they  will  have  property  worth  from  25,000?.  to  30,000?. 

The  most  extravagant  notions  prevail  as  to  the  resources  of 
the  Carlton  Club.  I  have  heard  some  persons,  otherwise  very 
intelligent,  say  that  the  committee  have  from  a  million  and  a 
half  to  two  millions  of  money  at  their  disposal  for  any  politi- 
-cal  object.  There  never 'was  a  greater  mistake.  They  have  no 
funds  at  all  at  their  disposal,  beyond  the  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  by  which  their  mcome  exceeds  their  expenditure ;  and 
«ven  this  sum  is  not  applicable  to  general  purposes :  it  must  be 
confined  solely  to  the  repayment  of  the  20,000?.  which  the  club 
has  borrowed,  which  will  take  some  years  to  come.  Bat  though 
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the  CarltoD  Club  has  thus,  properly  speaking,  no  resources  of  its 
owDfConsidered  asa  club,the  great  body  of  the  members  are  rich, 
and  are  so  zealously  attaclied  to  their  principles,  that  when  the 
Tory  cause  is  to  be  served,  a  considerable  sum  can  be  collected 
among  them,  which  sum  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee.    The  amount  collected  depends  of  course 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ap|)lication  is  made  to 
the  members.    If  it  be  to  contest  an  election  in  a  town  of  li- 
mited population,  4,0002.  or  5,0002.  may  suffice.    If  the  town 
be  large,  or  the  contest  a  close  one,  twice  or  thrice  the  sum 
may  t^  necessary.    If  an  important  county,  perhaps  30,0002. 
or  40,0002.  may  be  indispensible.    la  either  of  these  cases, 
however,  except  when  repeated  elections  follow  hard  on  each 
other,  the  sum  required  does  not  fall  heavily  on  any  one  indi- 
vidual, because  it  is  divided  among  so  many.    But  when  a 
general  election  happens,  then  they  are,  to  use  a  homely  but  a 
very  expressive  term,  made  to  bleed.    To  be  sure,  no  one  is 
compelled  to  contribute  beyond  his  means,  nor  indeed,  is  he 
obliged  to  contribute  at  all ;  but,  then,  there  is  the  spirit  of 
emulation — ^the  desire  to  keep  up  appearances— and,  above  all, 
the  fear  o(  being  suspected  of  tukewarmness  to  Tory  princi- 
ples.   These  considerations  often  prompt  men,  especially  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  among  Conservatives,  to  go  far  beyond 
their  means.    This  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Carlton  Club  at  Uie  last  election.    That  election 
was  brought  about  under  peculiar  circumstances.    It  was  a 
mortal  struggle  for  the  ascendency  of  the  Tory  party.    Every 
member  of  the  club,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  make  a  ereat  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice  on  the  occasion, — especially  after  the  exam- 
ple set  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other  most  distin- 
guished persons  on  their  side  of  the  question, — ^who  were 
understood  to  have  individually  contributed  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands.    I  believe  the  entire  sum  collected— and 
expended  too,«— by  the  Carlton  Club  on  that  occasion,  was  not 
^much  under  hair  a  million,  exclusive  of  what  was  raised  for 
(the  conflict  from  other  sources.    Contesting  the  county  of 
Middlesex  alone,  against  Mr.  Hume,  is  understood  to  have 
cost  the  Tories  upwards  of  90,0002.,  of  which  sum  at  least 
^20,0002.  is  ascribed  to  Carlton  Club  liberality.    The  members 
of  that  club,  however,  are  not  in  a  mood  of  mind— many  of 
them,  it  may  be  safely  added,  are  not  in  a  condition  as  regards 
their  purse — ^to  repeat  the  same.     Were  there  a  general  elec- 
tion to-morrow,  I  do  not  believe  the  Carlton  Club  would  evince 
half  the  zeal,  and  certain  not  a.  fourth  part  of  the  liberali^,  it 
did  on  a  similar  occasion  two  years  a^o.    At  that  time  there 
were  some  scores  of  them  who  contrived  to  advance  their 
hundreds  of  pounds  each,  to  the  general  election  flind,  whom 
poor  tradesmen,  with  large  fieunilies  entirely  dependent  on 
veL.  y.  6 
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them,  had  heen  for  years  dunning  in  vain,  for  accounts  of  four 
or  fiye  pounds.  To  give,  however,  5002.  to  serve  a  party  pur- 
pose, while  poor  tradesmen,  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
appeal  to  them  time  after  time  without  effect,  for  the  payment 
of  a  bill  of  a  few  pounds, —is  quite  compatible  with  Tory  no- 
tions of  honesty :  so  it  is,  I  regret  to  add,  in  too  many  instances 
with  those  of  the  Whigs.* 

The  Tories  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  and  surely  they  must  admit  they  have  had,  for  the 
last  forty  3^ars,  until  very  lately,  their  own  share  of  them. 
Since,  however,  their  exclusion  from  office,  they  have  not  liv- 
ed so  well ;  the  difference  being  that  fqrmerly  they  igred  on 
the  public  but  now  they  are  obliged  to  live  on  themselves. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  Carlton  Club  cellar  being  so  indiffer- 
ently stocked.  Its  average  value  does  not  exceed  1,500/., 
while  some  of  the  other  clubs  with  fewer  members  estimate 
the  value  of  their  wines  at  three  or  four  times  that  sum.  It 
would  have  been  far  otherwise  in  the  flood  old  high  and  palmy 
days  of  Toryism,  \vhen  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  Lords  Liver- 
pool, Castlereagh,  &c.  had  every  thing  their  own  way.f 

The  B^FOBH  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is  of  but  recent  institution. 
It  was  only  opened  in  June  last.  The  object  of  its  establish- 
ment is  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  the  Reformers  qi[ 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  more  desirable  object  could  not  have 
heen  proposed.  While  the  Tories  had  always  been  proverb- 
ial for  their  union,  and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
other's  wants  and  wishes,  the  Reformers  had  been  remarkable 
for  their  disunion.  They  had  not,  in  fact,  anything  which 
could  serve  as  a  rallying  point.  The  Tories,  besides  other 
bonds  of  union,  have  had  for  many  years  their  Carlton  Club  : 
the  Reformers  had  no  such  institution  until  the  establishment 
of  the  present  club.  It  is  an  association  which  must  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  Reformers  and  the  cause  of  reform.  It 
is  a  rival  to  the  Carlton  Club.  It  has  been  established  with 
the  view  of  rendering  the  same  service  to  the  cause  of  Reform 
which  that  club  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Toryism.  And 
there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  Reform  Club  will  be  oi 
most  essential  service  to  the  Liberal  cause.  It  brings  the  lead- 
ing Reformers  into  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  together, 
and  under  the  able  and  active  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Scott,  is 
made  a  sort  of  rallying  point  not  only  for  the  Liberals  in  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  the  country.  The  club  is  to  con- 
sist of^one  thousand  members,  exclusive  of  members  of  either 

*  [Our  author  is  rather  wanting  in  liberality  to  his  countrymeiL ;  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  uses  invidious  reflection  may,  by  all  the 
laws  of  ethicks,  be  retorted  upon  him  as  a  laxity  of  his  owp  moral 
prihciples.] 

t  [The  Tories  of  England  are  the  richest  land-proprietort,  andtiM 
highest  in  rank  th^t  British  Society  possesses.] 
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House  of,  Parliament  and  of  foreigners  of  distinction.  Al- 
though only  established  two  or  three  months,  it  already  boasts 
of  1,200*  members,  including  many  of  the  distinguished  peers 
in  the  Reform  interest,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  liberal 
members  of  the  House  bf  Commons.  Among  the  members. 
are,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  Earl 
qf  Essex,  and  all  the  members  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Adminis- 
tration. Lord  John  Russel,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord  Pal(perston, 
Mr.  Poulet  Thomson,  Lord  Duncannon,  the  Attorney ''and  So- 
licitor Generals,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  other  m(imbers  of 
Grovernment,  often  spend  a  social  hour  or  two  in  the  Reform 
Club,  when  the  pressure  of  official  business  will  permit 
Occasionally  are  seen  at  dinner  in  it,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  other  ^distinguished  noblemen.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Hume  and  many  other  of  the  leading  Reform- 
ers are  in  the  habit  of  dining  tnere  almost  every  day  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

The  club-house  though  not  so  large  as*  the  houses  in  which 
some  of  the  other  clubs  meet,  is  beautifully  fitted  up.  Most  of 
the  furniture  has  been  supplied  by  the  Sfessrs.  Seddons,  the 
eminent  cabinet-makers  who  furnished  Windsor  Castle.  The 
present  club-house  is  only  temporary  :  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  club  to  remove  to  an  elegant  and  spacious  building  at 
Whitehall,  which,  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Parliament. 

The  club  has  a  select  library  belonging  to  it,  which  is  al- 
ready valuable,  and  means  are  taking  to  make  it  one  of  the 
largest  and  best,  belonging  to  any  of  tne  clubs. 

The  trustees  of  the  Inform  Club  are  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Mr.  Edward  Ellice, 
M.  P.,  and  General  Sir  R.  Fergusson,  M.  P. 

The  terms  of  Admission  are  twenty  guineas  of  entrance 
money,  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  nve  guineas.  To  make 
the  subscription  money  as  reasonable  as  possible,  was  a  wise 
resolution  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  the  idea  originated. 
ii  will  secure  a  more  varied  membership,  and  a  more 
extensive  interchange  of  sentiment  amon^  the  respectable  Re- 
formers  of  all  classes, — which  was  precisely  the  thing  which 
the  Liberal  pause  wanted.  It  is  only  surprising  that  the  Re- 
formers never  had  such  a  club  before.  They  are  aware,  I 
believe,  that  this  was  a  serious  error  of  omission'on  their  part : 
better,  however,  that  the  error  be  remedied  late  than  never. 
Let  them  now  turn  the  advantages  which  the  Reform  Club 
affords  them,  to  the  best  account. 

The  AthenjEum  Club,  corner  of  Pall  Mall,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  institutions  in  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  about  1,800.     The  terms  of  admission  are  twenty 
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guineas,  and  six  guineas  for  the  yearly  subscription.  The 
club  was  **  instituted  for  the  association  of  individuals,  known 
for  their  scientific  or  literary  attainments,  artists  of  eminence 
in  any  class  of  the  fine  arts,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  dis- 
tinguished as  liberal  patrons  of  science,  literature,  or  the  arts.** 
Such  are  the  words  made  use  of  in  describing  the  objects  of 
the  institution,  by  those  with  whom  it  had  its  origin.  The 
qualification  of  admission  consists,  of  course,  in  the  party's 
coming  under  either  of  the  above  designations.  With  the  view 
of  securing  the  annual  introduction  into  the  club  of  a  certain 
number  o^persons  of  distinguished  eminence  insolence,  lltera^ 
ture,  or  the  arts,  the  committee  are  vested  with  the  power  of 
electing  nine  such  persons  every  year.  Those  who  put  down 
their  names  in  the  list  of  candidates  are  balloted  for  by  the 
members  the  same  as  in  other  clubs.  To  get  admitted  into 
the  Athenseum  is  considered  a  great  honor,  owing  partly  to 
the  constitution  of  the  club,  and  partly  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  obtaining  admission.  Of  late  the  members  have  got  what 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  would  call  a  **  nasty  trick"  of  blackballing 
the  candidates.  It  is  computed  that,  for  some  time  past,  nine 
out  of  every  ten  candidates  have  been  blackballed.  Six  mem- 
bers only  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year.  They  are 
all,  however,  men  of  more  or  less  distinction.  Their  names 
are  the  Right  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  Mr.  John  Macniel,  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Court  of  Persia,  and  author  of**  Eesearches  in  the  East ;" 
Air.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  author  of  a  work  on  **  Thebes,"  and  an- 
other on  the  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Egyptians,"  &c.; 
Captain  Back,  author  of  the  **  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions  ;'• 
Mr.  William  Thomas  Brande,  professor  of  chemistry :  and 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  architect,  whose  plan  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Parlisunent  has  been  adopted. 

The  house  in  which  the  Athenseum  Club  meet  was  built 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  expense  of  the  edifice  alone 
was  35,000L  while  nearly  5,00OZ.  more  were  required  for  fur- 
nishing it  :  it  is  a  very  large  and  elegant  building.  The  inte- 
rior is  unusually  splendid.  I  went  through  it  with  Mr.  Gait, 
two  or  three  years  ago, — ^Ihe  last  time,  I  believe,  he  ever  was 
in  it.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which 
the  whole  of  the  interior  was  laid  out.  Some  idea  will  be 
formed  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  fitted  up,  when  I  mention  that, 
in  addition  to  5,0002.  for  furniture,  the  plate,  linen,  china,  glass, 
and  cutlery,  cost  2J5O0L  The  library  alone  is  valued  at  4^0002. 
and  the  stock  of  wine  which  is  kept  in  the  cellars,  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  on  an  average  from  8,5002.  to  4,0002.  After  mak- 
ing  every  deduction  for  tear  and  wear,  the  property  of  the  club, 
including,  of  course,  tiie  house,  is  valued  at  47,0002.  while  the 
lunount  of  its  debts  is  only  about  18,5002.,  1%0002.  of  the  sum 
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being  borrowed  from  the  PhcBiiix  Fire  Office,  at  4  per  cent. ; 
the  remaining  1,500/.  consisting  of  the  claims  of  tradesmen. 
The  club  has  thus  a  virtual  balance  in  its  favor  of  about  33,500/. 

The  trustees  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  are  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  Lord  Yarborough,  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Croker,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Davies.  The  yearly  income 
of  the  club  is  9,000/.,.  and  the  expenditure  is  about  the  same. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Athenaeum  are  strictly 
worded,  with  the  view  of  making  it  essentially  a  literary  and 
scientific  association.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  suchl 
There  are  hundreds  of  members  whose  names  are  altogether 
unknown  to  fame,  either  as  literary  or  scientific  characters,  as 
artists,  or  as  patrons  of  literature,  science  or  the  arts.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  such  individuals ;  but  the 
reader  may  convince  himself  that  there  is  a  very  ample  har- 
vest of  them,  by  referring,  if  accessible  to  him,  to  a  list  of  the 
members. 

The  Clarenct:  Club,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  deserves  to 
be  next  noticed^  not  because  of  its  importance,  but  because  it 
is  a  sort  ot  Junior  Athenaeum.  The  majority  of  its  members 
consists  of  gentlemen,  who  either  broke  off  some  years  ago 
from  the  Athenaeum,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
among  the  members,  or  who  have  since  applied  in  vain  for  ad- 
mission to  it.  The  name  under  which  it  started  was  The  Lite- 
rary Union  Club  ;  but  about  two  years  since  it  renounced  that 
name  and  baptized  itself  the  Clarence  Club.  Two  versions  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  change  of  name,  are  cur- 
rent in  the  other  clubs.  The  first  is,  that  by  some  means  or 
other  a  great  number  of  what  Professor  Wilson,  of  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine,"  would  call  "  waft"  characters,  contrived  to 
get  in  amongst  them.  How  to  get  rid  of  such  persons,  was, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  found  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty.  To  have  proposed  the  formal  expulsion  of  all  whom 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  excommunicate  before  the 
club  could  have  been  in  any  degree  purged  of  its  impurities, 
was  a  task  which  few  were  disposed  to  undertake.    One  mem- 

"ber  had  no  objection  to  propose  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  W ,* 

who  had  belonged  to  it  from  the  commencement,  but  then  there 
were  others  whom  it  was  deemed  as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  as 
of  him,  whose  ejection  n9  member  would  formally  propose.  It 
was,  therefore,  eventually  agreed  among  the  more  respectable 
members  to  dissolve  the  club  and  reorganize  it  under  the  name 
of  the  Clarence,  which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
blackballing  the  tainted  sheep  when  they  sought  for  admission 
into  the  new  club. 

*  [The  Reverend  Doctor  Wade,  who  is  very  violent  on  behalf  of  domes- 
tic principles.] 
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Sach  18  one  yeraion  of  the  story  lespecting  the  circuinstan« 
under  which  the  Literary  Union  Club  changed  its  name  to  til 
of  the  Clarence.  The  other  version  is  this:— On  occasion 
the  last  annual  ball,  befcNre  the  dissolution,  to  the  servants  i 
the  club,  several  members  happened,  like  Tam  O'Shanter,  l 
become  *•  o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious,"  by  an  undue  d« 
Yotion  to  the  juice  of  the  grateful  grape.  They  danced  wif 
the  maids  with  an  energy  which  would  have  done  nodiscred; 
to  the  principal  performers  in  a  Scotch  Highland  fling.  Tiie 
of  the  dance,  and  of  "larking"  with  Sallv,  and  Mary,  am 
Janet,  and  the  entire  sisterhood,  in  short,  of  cookees,  house 
maids,  scullerymaids,  &c.,  they  ordered  pipes  and  tobacoc 
and  became  so  uproarious  that  no  Irishman  could  have  wishec 
to  see  a  richer  scene.  Amonj^  the  fruits  of  the  frolic  were  th< 
smashing  of  sundry  panes  of  glass,  and  the  demolition  of  nc 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  crockery,  with  other  goods  and 
chattels  belonging  to  the  club.  One  leading  performer  in  the 
scene  is  said  to  have  been  a  popular  author.*  But  possibly  the 
statement  is  incorrect.  Every  body  knows  that  jokes  of  this 
kind  are  often  told  at  the  expense  of  celebrated  writers.  But 
whether  present  or  not,  the  matter  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
does  not  immediately  concern  ray  readers.  Let  me  Keep,  there- 
fore, to  my  subject.  The  "aflnir**  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
committee— for  there  are  always  birds  in  the  air  to  carry  such 
matters  to  the  place  where,  alfove  all,  it  could  be  wished  they 
were  not  carried— the  **  afiair,"  I  say,  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
committee,  and  the  result  was  that  they  determined  on  a  dis- 
solution of  the  club,  in  order  that  it  might  be  relieved  from  the 
membership  of  such  persons. 

These  are  the  two  versions  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Literary  Union  Club  was  dissolved.  It  is  possible,  that 
instead  of  either  version  being  the  correct  one  by  itself,  they 
afford  the  reason  of  the  dissolution  taken  conjoindy .  A  wish  had 
long  been  expressed  by  the  more  respectable  members  to  get 
rid  of  those  who  were  the  reverse  of  respectable,  and  some  of 
the  latter  being  among  the  most  distin^ished  actors  in  the 
scene  to  which  I  have  referred — and  which  Dr.  W says 

*  [The  story  was  originally  told  much  more  plainly,  and  Thomas  Camp- 
hell,  the  poet,  was  named  as  the  "  popular  author*'  in  qiiestiou.  In  the 
Yoiome  before  me,  there  appears  a  eancel  of  four  pages  here,— so  that  I 
presume  some  friend  of  Oamphell's  saw  the  anecdote,  and  procured  its 
comparative  extinction.    As  there  are  several  cancels,  the  delay  in  the 


if  he  was,  what  "Pleasure,"  it  will  be  asked,  could  he  "Hope"  to  denva 
from  taking  part  in  such  an  exhibition  1  That  is  a  question  which  I  can- 
not answer.  No  one,  I  take  it  for  granted,  can  answer  it  but  the  poet 
himself.   ItshouWitherefoM^beputdirecttohim.* 
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was  the  richest  *  lark*'  he  ever  witnessed — ^it  was  thought  pro* 
per  to  choose  that  particular  time  for  dissolving  the  cHib. 

Among  those  who  quitted  the  AthencBum  and  took  an  active 
part  in  forming  the  Literary  Union  Club,  ih  opposition  to  it, 
was  a  celebrated  poet.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  he 
became  tired  of  the  latter  concern,  and  applied  for  re-admis- 
sion to  the  AthensBum.  He  thought  his  reputation  would  be  a 
passport  to  him,  to  any  literary  club,  and  thati  as  on  his  eo. 
trance  in  the  first  instance  he  had  paid  his  twenty  guineas,  the 
members  would  recdve  him  on  nis  return  with  open  arms 
without  paying  any  new  admission  money ;  but  he  found  by 
the  event  tfaathe  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  He  was  told 
that  without  another  twenty  guineas  there  could  be  no  admit- 
tance, as  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  club. 

The  number  of  members  (^the  Clarence  Club  is  limited  to 
600,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  supernumerary  list.  The  en- 
trance money  is  fifteen  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription 
five  guineas.  No  specified  qualification  for  admission  is  re- 
quired. The  house  the  Club  occupies  does  not  belong  to  it, 
but  is  held  at  a  rental  of  8502.  a  )rear.  It  is  neither  large  nor 
elegantly  fiimished,  compared  with  the  other  leading  clubs. 
The  furniture,  inclusive  of  the  library,  is  only  valued  at  a  little 
more  than  1000/.  The  yearly  income  of  the  club  is  somewhat 
under  4,5001.,  and  its  expenditure  is  within  a  few  pounds  of 
the  same  sum.  It  has  no  noblemen  among  its  members,  and 
only  three  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  whom  is 
Mr.  O'Conncll.  The  Trustees  are  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
Mr.  John  Hard  wick,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  editor  of  the  CycIopaB- 
dia  which  goes  by  his  name.  Mr.  Campbell  thinlcs  the  dub 
will  soon  have  a  surplus  fund  of  some  extent.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  what  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
computations ;  this,  however,  every  body  knows,  that  poets 
are  not  proverbial  for  being  the  most  correct  in  their  financial 
calculations. 

The  OxFOBD  and  Cakbbidgb  Univebsity  Club,  comer  of  St. 
lames'  Square,  though  not  very  often  mentioned  in  public,  ex- 
cept by  the  members  themselves,  is  one  of  great  wealth  and 
importance ;  it  consisted  last  year  of  750  members,  to  which 
number  it  is  limited.  The  members  must  belong  in  equal  pro- 
portions to  either  University,  that  is  to  say,  376  to  tljuat  of  Ox- 
ford, and  375  to  that  of  (Cambridge ;  but  though  nominally 
limited  to  750  members,  there  is  a  clause  in  one  of  the  regula- 
tions  empowering  the  committee  to  add  to  their  number  by  a 
new  ballot  when  the  applications  for  admission  exceed  two 
buiidred.  Such  has  been  the  case  this  year,  and  fifty  new 
memblsrs  have  been  added  to  the  club.  The  admi^ion  money 
is  twenty  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  six  guineas. 
The  club  admits  persons  who  have  b^en  a  certain  time  at 
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either  of  the  Universities  though  they  shoald  not  have  attained 
any  honors.  Had  any  such  distinction  been  a  necessary  quali- 
fication, there  are  scores  of  the.  members  who  woulu  never 
have  passed  the  portals  of  the  ciub ;  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  Gire  men  of  that  mental  calibre,  that  there 
would  be  little  reason  to  expect  they  could  ever,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  walks  of 
literature.  It  is  Burns,  f  think,  who  says,  speaking  of  our  uni- 
versities, that  many  persons  go  into  them  **  stirks  and  come  out 
asses.'*  In  some  instances  this  may  be  the  &ult  of  the  univer- 
sities, or  rather  of  the  system  of  education  which  obtains  in 
them :  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  persons  themselves.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  *'  men  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw ;"  neither  can 
the  universities  make  scholars  of  those  whom  Nature  or  Fate 
lias  made  dunces.  Where  brains  previously  exist  it  is  the 
province  of  the  universities  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account, 
out  they  cannot  put  brains  into  the  heads  of  the  brainless. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  intellectual  deficiency  among  the  members 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Club,  than  there  is 
among  those  of  other  Clubs,  or  arnong  other  bodies  of  men. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against  is,  the  danger  of  people 
goin^  away  with  the  Impression,  from  the  name  of  the  Club, 
that  lis  members  are -essentially  literary  men. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Club  are  at  present 
buildine  a  new  house  on  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall ;  it  will, 
when  finished,  be  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  coat  of  the 
building  will  be  about  25,000/.,  and  5,000/.  more  will  be  re» 
quired  to  furnish  it.  It  is  expected  to  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  members  in  January,  1838.  They  have  taken  a 
lease  of  the  ground  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  rental  of  500/. 
per  annum. 

'  The  receipts  of  the  Club  last  year  were  7,669/.  and  the  ex- 
penditure was  7,374/.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Club 
of  295/.  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  thinks 
.  this  balance  will  be  greater  next  year.  The  Club  is  not  only 
out  of  debt — a  tale,  as  Mr.  Hume  says,  which  verv  few  clubs 
can  tell— but  it  has  7,500/.  invested  in  the  public  funds.  This 
sum,  however,  will  go  but  a  short  length  in  erecting  ami  fur- 
nishing  their  new  house.  To  the  work  of  borrowing,  therefore, 
they  must  go,  and  they  expect  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  at  four 
per  cent.,  while  the  Carlton  and  several  of  the  other  clubs  are 
paying  five  per  cent. 

The  United  Univebsitt  Clttb,  corner  of  Sufiblk  Street,  is  a 
sortof  Junior  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Trustees  are  the 
the  Dukeof  Nonhumberland,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
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Mlizfen  Bastard.    All  penoiu  are  elidble  to  the  club  who 
have  regularly  proceeded  toa  degree,  after  at  least  one  year's 
residence  at  either  University ;  all  persons  who,  having  been 
admitted  of  any  college  or  hall,  shall  have  resided  during  at 
least  two  years,  and  shall  have  discontinued  their  residence  ; 
and  also  all  persons  who  shall  have  obtained  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  or  of  master  of  arts.    Students  of  civH  law 
above  three  years'  standing  and  residence,  are  likewise  eligi- 
ble.   The  number  of  members  is  about  1,200 ;   one  half  of 
whom  belong  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    The  estimated  expenditure  of  the 
club  for  the  present  year  is  7,8822.,  and  the  income  8,3161., 
leaving  a  balance  in  mvor  of  the  club  of  434/.    The  admis- 
sion money  is  very  high:   it  is  twenty-five  guineas.    The 
annual  subscription  is  more  moderate:  it  is  six  guineas.   The 
club  keeps  a  tolerably  good  cellar:   its  estimated  average 
value  is  not  much  under  2,000{.     The  amount  of  money  re» 
ceived  last  year  in  the  coffee-room  on  account  of  wine  alone 
exceeded  1,0002.     The  "*  Tasting  Committee"  are  celebrated 
for  being  judges  of  '^  a  good  article  in  this  line ;"  theie  are  few 
clubs  where  one  can  get  a  better  glass.     There  is  an  Irish 
member  of  Parliament  i^o  is  so  excellent  a  judge  of  *' heavy 
wet"* — and  he  is,  by  the  way,  no  less  remarKable  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  consumption  of  it — ^that  many  of  the  coal-heavers 
on  the  Thames  make  a  point  of  ascertaining  the  wine  vaults 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  c3f  patronizing,  in  order  that  they  may 
drink  their  beer  at  the  same  houses,  feeling,  as  they  do,  assur- 
ed that  he  will  ^  ferret"  out  the  places  where  the  best  pot  of 
porter  is  kept.     It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  United  Uni- 
versity Club  aad  ot  the  wine  the  members  drink.     There  are 
people  who  patronize  the  same  wine  merchants  as  it  does, 
simply  because  they  are  aware  of  the  undeniable  judgment  of 
the  **  Tasting  Committee."    A  very  conside^ble  proportion  of 
the  mombers  of  the  club  are  fully  as  celebrated  among  them- 
selves for  sipping  the  juice  of  tne  tender  |;rape  as  they  were, 
when  at  the  University,  for  sucking  the  milk  oi  Alma  Mater. . 

The  house  in  which  the  club  meet  is  much  too  small  for 
their  comfortable  accommodaticn :  last  year  the  committee 
undertook  to  submit  a  plan  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers for  its  enlargement,  but  they  found,  after  incurring  con- 
siderable expense  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  desirea  addi- 
tional accommodatton,  that  their  object  was  not  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  probable  they  will  soon  build  a  more  suitable 
place  f6r  themselves. 

The  Oriental  Clthb,  corner  of  Hanover  Square,  consists 
of  gentlemen  who  have  resided  s(xne  time  m  the  East  A  great 

*  [Malt  liqnor,— commonly,  Porter*] 
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majority  of  its  members  are  persons  who  are  living  at  home 
on  the  fortunes  they  have  amassed  in  India.  India  and  Indian 
matters  form  the  everlasting  topics  of  their  conversation.  I 
have  often  thought  it  would  be  worth  thie  while  of  some  curious 
person  to  endeavor  to  count  the  number  of  times  the  words 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  are  pronounced  by  the  mem- 
bers in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  admission  money  to  the 
Oriental  Club  is  twenty  pounds ;  the  annual  subscription  is 
eight  pounds.  The  number  of  members  is  550.  The  finances 
of  the  Oriental  are  in  a  flourishing  state ;  the  receipts  last  year 
amounted  to  5,609/.,  while  the  expenditure  was  only  4,^3Z., 
thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  club  of  685/; ;  no  small 
sum  for  one  year's  excess  of  income  over  the  expenditure.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  account  for  the  current  year  will  present 
results  still  more  satisfactory.  The  probable  balance  in  favor 
of  the  club  is  estimated  at  716/. ;  at  this  rate  they  will  get 
more  rapidly  out  of  debt  than  clubs  usually  do.  Within  the 
last  five  years  they  have  reduced  the  amount  of  their  debt  by 
nearly  4,000/.  The  claims  on  them  still  exceed  20,000/ ;  but 
then  their  property  is  estimated  at  40,000/.,  which  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  Ihe  chairman  of  the  committee,  says  is  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  estimate.  Nabobs  are  usually  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  snuff  they  take ;  the  account  against  the  club 
for  this  article  is  so  small  that  they  must  be  sparing  in  the  use 
of  it ;  it  only  averages  17/.  10a.  per  annum.  Pf  jssibly,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  members  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  boxes 
of  their  own,  which  would  account  for  their  apparent  mode- 
ration. 

The  Travellers'  Club,  which,  to  speak  in  "travelling" 
phraseology,  is  bounded  by  the  Athenseum  Club  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Reform  Club  on  the  left  hand,  on  the  south  side 
of  Pall  Mall ,— consists  of  upwards  of  700  members.  The  lead- 
in  g  qualification  is  having  travelled  a  certain  distance  beyond 
the  Pyrenees :  however  much  farther,  the  better.  Some  men 
^ory  in  one  thing,  some  in  another.  Lord  John  Russell  glories 
in  being  the  leader  of  the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
O^Connell  glories  in  ogitation,  Mr.  Hume  in  figures,  Colond 
Sibthorpe  in  his  mustachios.  Count  D'Orsay  in  his  whiskers, 
^nd  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  curls ;  but  the  members  of  the 
Travellers'  Club  dory  in  having  travelled,  and  in  nothing  else. 
Not  to  have  travelled,  is,  in  their  view,  to  \ye  nothing ;  to  have 
made  a  tour  beyond  the  limits  which  constitute  the  ground  of 
eligibility  to  their  club,  is  every  thing.  The  coijntdes  which 
the  various  members  have  visited  in  their  time,  and  the  adven- 
tures they  have  had,  sometimes  with  the  natives,  and  some- 
times with  wild  beasts,  are  the  subjects  of  everlasting  conver- 
sation with  them.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  whole  volumes 
of  travels,  in  every  quarter  and  country  of  the  world,  are  liot 
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Spoken  in  their  place  of  meeting.  I  envy  the  lucky  fellows  of 
waiters.  If  they  purchas^j  Mr.  Conder's  "  Modern  Traveller," 
or  any  works  of  travels  of  any  kind,  they  must  have  more 
money  than  they  know  how  to  apply  to  a  good  purpose,  and 
be  great  blockheads  into  the  bargain.  If  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently instructed,  without  the  aid  of  books,  touching  every 
country  uhdar  heaven,  and  touching  some  countries,  too,  which 
some  people  quietly  hint  are  not  yet  discovered,— -rthey  must  be 
a  very  unteachable  set  of  persons.  If  they  will  not  learn  from 
the  members  who  have  been  **  abroad,"  neither  would  thev 
learn  from  another  personage  who  is  said  to  be  just  noto  abroad, 
— ^namely,  the  schoolmaster. 

The  Travellers'  Club  have  lately  built  a  very  handsome 
house.  Of  the  sum  necessary  tp  build  this  house,  13,4^2.  was 
raised  by  debentures,  held  by  the  members,  in  256  shares  of 
522. 10s.  6d.  each,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  8,0002. 
more  was  borrowed  from  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  at  four  per 
cent,  interest.  Ot  the  latter  sum,  1,0002.  has  been  paid  off  in 
two  instalments  of  8002.  each,  within  the  last  two  years.  The 
present  amount  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  club,  is,  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  20,0002. ;  but  their  property  is  worth  some 
thousands  more  than  that  sum.  They  are  not,  however^  at 
present,  in  what  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh  would  nave  called 
the  high  road  to  pay  off  their  debt ;  for  their  expenditure  for 
the  current  year  is  estimated  at  8,7452.,  while  their  income  is 
only  expected  to  be  8,4512.  To  be  sure,  in  the  supposed  amount 
ot  expenditure,  is  included  the  sum  of  8002.  which  is  to  be  paid 
as  a  further  instalment  to  the  Messrs.  Coutts :  still  when  allow- 
ances are  made  for  the  interest  on  the  balance,  and  the  possi- 
bility, that  while  the  receipts  may  fall  a  little  short  of  the  ex- 
penditure, they  may  somewhat  exceed  the  estimate, — ^the  club 
will  not  make  mucn  progress  this  year  in  getting  out  of  debt. 

Both  the  entrance  and  subscription  terms  of  this  club  are 
very  high.  The  former  are  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
club :  they  are  312. 10s.    The  annual  subscription  is  102.  IQs. 

The  Union  Club,  Cockspur-street,  is  perhaps,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  most  nourishing  institution  of  any  in  the 
metropolis.  It  has  at  present  an  available  surplus,  for  future 
contingencies,  of  nearly  9,0002. ;  while  a  very  great  additicm 
is  expected  to  be  made  to  it  at  the  close  of  the  current  year. 
That  addition,  accordidg  to  the  probable  estimate,  will  be  very 
near  1,5002 ;  the  supposed  receipts  being  10,0002.  and  upwards, 
while  the  expenditure,  it  is  assumed,  will  not  exceed  8,6002. 
The  number  of  the  members  is  somewhere  about  1,100.  The 
admission  money  is  twenty-six  guineas,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription six  guineas.  The  Union  Club  beats,  as  sportsmen 
say,  all  the  other  clubs  hollow  in  the  affiur  of  the  cellar,— 
whichj  ditqguise  it  as  people  will,  is  the  most  important  matter 
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titer  all.  What  would  you  give,  reader,  for  the  stock  <^  wine 
^down  ttaml"  Pechaps  you  will  say,  on  chance,  3,0002. 
W^  then,  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  do  the  mamheis  a  gross 
injustice :  they  would  not  take  twice  the  sum ;  no,  nor  1,0002. 
to  the  bargain ;  for  they  themselyes  lately  estimated  the  vidue 
of  their  wines  at  7,1501.,  and  Mr.  Madeod,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Conmuttee,  is  decidedly  of  opmion,  they  would  not  h^ve 
materially  erred  had  they  appmised  the  value  of  their  ceUar' 
at  a  few  pounds  more. 

Tbb  unitxd  Servigb  Clusi  Pall  Mall,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  town.  The  class  of  mem- 
bers of  whom  it  is  compoeed  will  be  at  once  inferred  from  its 
designation.  The  qualification  for  admission  is  the  having  at- 
tained to  a  certain  stohi#  in  either  service. 

The  house  is  a  very  handsome  one  externally,  an4  is  splen- 
didly furnished  and  fitted  up  in  the  interior.  Including  the 
fiimiture,  plate,  &c.,  the  house  has  cost  little  short  of  30,000/. 
Of  course  the  -dub  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  large  sum  of 
money  before  they  could  proceed  with  such  an  undertaldng. 
Of  the  sum  so  borrowed,  about  18,0002.  is  still  owing.  The 
dub,  however,  are  in  a  feir  way  of  liquidating  their  debt.  Last 
year  they  reduced  the  account  by  l|440i.;  while  Admiral 
Stqpford,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  management,  is 
confident  that  the  balanceof  money  the  club  will  have  at  their 
disposal,  after  meeting  the  current  expenses,  will,  in  round 
numbers,  be  1,500J.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  present 
year  are  nearly  10,5002.,  while  it  is  calculated  that  the  expen- 
diture will  be  under  9,000^  The  United  Service  Club  boasts 
of  a  greater  number  of  members,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
tksa  any  other  similar  instituUon  in  the  inetropol is.  The  num- 
ber is  about  1450.  The  entrance-money  is  unusually  high, 
being  thirty  pounds.  The  annual  subscripticm  is  six  guineas. 
Notwiliistanding  the  amount  of  the  entrance-money,  there  are 
always  a  great  many  more  candidates  for  admission  than  can 
be  accepted.  In  one  very  inmortant  point,  the.  United  Service 
Club  has  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest :  it  has  the  b^t  cellar. 
According  to  the  last  estunate,  the  stock  of  wine  is  worth 
7,7222.  This  looks  well.  A  cellar  so  amply  replooished  must 
be  no  small  recommendation  to  the  club.  Itgoes&rtoaccount 
for  the  extraordinary  anxiety  manifosted  by  certain  gentle- 
men to  be  admitted  as  members. 

The  JtrmoB  United  Sxkvicb  Club,  Charles  Street,  St-  James's 
Square,  is  lunited,  as  the  name  implies,  to  the  members  of  the 
two  services.  By  one  of  the  rules  of  the  club,  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  admitted  is  restricted  to  1,500  effective  members. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  are  usually  about  300  su][^rnu* 
menuries.  To  procure  admission  to  this  club  is  extremely 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  candidates  at  aU 


times  on  the  list.  The  number  of  candidates  at  present  is  not 
much  under  3,000.  It  sometimes  happens  that  gentlemen  wiU 
be  on  tiie  list  for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  they  are  admitted. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are,  having  been  an  officer 
ID  either  service  or  taking  an  appointment  in  the  military  de- 
partmentf  at  homo  or  abroad,  corresponding  in  rank  with  the 
commi^ioned  officers  of  the  army ;  being  a  captain,  or  lieu- 
tenant of  the  naval  service  of  the  J^t  India  Company,  or  a 
captain  of  a  regular  Indiaman ;  being  a  lord  lieutenant  in 
Great  Britain,  or  governor  of  a  county  in  Ireland.  Persons 
who  may  have  retired  from  the  services  are  also  eligible.  So 
are  midshipmen  and  assistant  surgeons ;  but  he  who  belongs 
to  either  of  the  latter  classes  is  considered  a  fortunate  man, 
who,  of  late,  has  found  a  sufficient  number  of  white  balls  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  club  to  him. 

The  patrons  of  the  Junior  United  Service  are,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Angksey,  Earl  Rosslyn,Lord  Hill, 
Sir  Georse  Cockbum,  aiid  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  Among  the 
trustees  there  are  no  gentlemen  of  any  great  distinction.  Their 
names  are,  Sir  J.  P.  Beresford,  Bart^,  Sir  John  El  ley,  Sir  James 
Cockburn,  Bart.,  Sir  Archibald  Christie,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
6.  AUhorpe,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Mills. 

The  entrance-money  to  this  club  is  twenty  guineas,  and  the 
annual  subscription  live  guineas.  The  receipts  for  the  current 
year  will,  it  is  expected,  be  10,5712.,  and  the  expenditure,  it  is 
supposed^*  will  not  exceed  10,2231.,  leaving  a  surplus  in  hand, 
at  tne  end  of  the  year,  of  348/.  The  club  is  nominally  in  debt 
to  the  amount  of  3,445/.,  which  it  owes  to  pai  ties  holding  thirty, 
three  debentures  of  one  hundred  guineas  each.  In  point  of 
&ct,  however,  its  debt  is  only  265/.,  as  the  stock  of  wines  in  its 
cellar  is  valued  at  3,200/.  It  the  Junior  United  Service  Club 
go  on  for  some  years  to  come  as  it  has  done  for  some  years 
past,  it  will  have  more  money  in  its  hands  than  it  will  Jknow 
nHbat  to  do  with.  Last  year  it  paid  off  upwards  of  1,000/-  of  its 
debt,  and  the  year  before,  700/.  Mr.  Morris  Ximenes,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  does  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  in 
a  few  years  the  club  will  be  entirely  out  of  debt.  How  many 
of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  members  of  all  the  other  clubs, 
wish  they  had  the  prospect  of  being,  as  individuals,  in  the  same 
blessed  predicament !  v 

In  all  of  the  clubs  there  are  a  greater  or  less  number  of  ec- 
centric characters.  The  United  Service  Clubs  have  more  than 
their  quota  of  such  [lersons.  One  gentleman  who  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Club,  as  he  calls  it,  eoes 
among  the  other  members  by  the  ugly  cognomen  of  "The 
Dog  of  War."  He  is  celebrated  for  his  love  of  a  good  tish  din- 
ner, and  in  order  that  bis  taste  in  that  way  mav  be  gratified^ 
he  is  in  the  habit  every  day  of  making,  the  (iascent  of  the 
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kitchen,  for  tiie  purpoM  of  choosing  the  largest  nnd  best  por* 
tion  of  the  fish.  His  olfactory  nerves  are  always^  on  such 
occasions,  put  in  requisition  to  ascertain  the  comparative  qua^ 
Uties  of  the  varioas  ^lots,"  as  he  calls  them,  of  fish  exhibited 
to  his  delighted  gaze.  And  when  onoe  he  has  nosed  out  the 
best  ^  lot»"  which  he  does  with  infiilUbie  certainty,  he  takes 
care  to  give  positive  orders  that  a  portion  of  it  be  reserved  for 
him.  So  undeniably  worthy  of  confidence  are  the  testing  capa* 
bilities  of  his  olfoctory  nerves^  that  several  other  members^ 
also  fond  of  good  fish  dinners,  but  not  altogether  liking  to  re- 
sort to  the  same  means  to  gratify  their  taste,  make  a  point  of 
finding  out  what  kind  of  fish  the  **  Dog  of  War  "  has  singled 
out  for  his  meal,  and  forthwith,  without  asking  any  quesUond 
of  the  waiters,  order  the  requisite  quantum  of  the  same. 

Another  member,  a  well  known  colonel,  is  a  ^reat  admirer, 
and  equally  great  praetiser,  of  economy.  He  is  anxiotis  also 
to  see  others  adopt  his  economical  notions ;  and  knowing,  as 
eY&tv  true  philosopher  does,  that  example  is  in  all  such  mat* 
ters  better  than  precept,  he  always  cnrders  two  mutton  chops^ 
with  the  annexed  proviso,  that  they  be  **  thick  cut  and  well 
done."  He  likewise  takes  eare  tahave  them  <*up  before  four 
o'clock,"  by  which  means  he  saves  a  sixpence,  technically 
eaUedf  in  this  ease,  the  expenses  of  the  table. 

A  third  gentleman's  eccentricities  take  quite  a  different  turn 
from  either  of  the  other  twa  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  proud  of  his  spectacles ;  but  he  seems  to  glory  still  more  in 
his  loquacious  acquirements.  He  is  eternally  talking :  sitting, 
standing,  eating,  or  drinking,  his  organs  of  speech  are  always 
in  full  play.  Let  it  be  no  longer  said  that  the  perpetual  motion 
which  used  lo  be  so  much  talked  of  by  philosophers,  has  hot 
yet  been  discovered.  I  say  it  has.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Go  to 
the  club  in  question,  and  hear  Dr.  -— -  talking,  and,  IMl  answer 
for  it,  joar  doubts  will  be  at  once  removed**  He  never,  even 
by  accident,  ate  his  dinner  without  its  being  completely  spoiled 
by  indulgence  in  his  loquacious  propensities.  But  the  worst  cuf 
it  is,  the  evil  does  not  rest  with  himself.  He  rises  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  times  before  be  masticates  his  own  dinner, 
and  interrupts,  by  obtruding  his  conversation  on  them,  all  the 
gentlemen  m  the  room  while  eating  theirs.    If  it  be  a  sin  to 

ril  other  people's  dinners,  as  well  as*  one's  own,  the  worthy 
tor  is  a  transgressor  of  the  &r8i  magnitude.  Many  a  thou- 
sand has  he  been  guilty  of  spoiling  in  his  time.  In  order  to 
annoy  others  the  more  effectually  while  at-  their  fish,  their 
joints,  or  their  chops,  he  often  makes  a  point  of  performing  the 
tour  of  the  coffee-room  ten  or  twelve  times,  singKng  out  each 

*  [The  gentleman  hinted  at  here  is  Dr.  OranvUle»  a  London  phyaiciany 
and  avthor  of  valuable  "Travela  in  Ruasia."] 


f^atlemaa  m  succession,  tohATe  **  a  little  chat  with/'— though 
they  are  so  devotedly  intent  on  their  dinner  as  not  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  take  part  in  the  most  interesting  conversation  in 
which  human  beings  could  be  engaged.  It  is  c^n  with  diffi- 
culty they  can  restrain  themselves  from  apostrophizing  him 
audibly — "'  A  plagve  o&  that  restless,  rattling  tongue  of  yours, 
Doctor." 

Do  you  see  that  little  Jean  gentleman  walking  pompously  . 
about  the  coffee-room,,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hands  ?  There  is  not  a  better  judge  of  a  good 
glass  of  wine  in  Christendom.  He  is  fond  (!>f  a  good  dinner : 
who  is  not  ?  Ask  him  to  one,  andt  if  you  are  a  merchant,  you 
will  have  no  reason  to  repent  it.  Some  of  your  goods,  if  the 
quality  be  undeniable,  and  the  prices  reasonable,  mil  be  sure 
to  be  forthwith  ordered,  and  yourself  patronised,  b^  a  United 
fiervice  Club.  Take  care,  however,  that  your  articles  are  of 
the  first  quality,  and  the  prices  fair :  if  not,  though  your  din- 
ners were  such  astoedipseaLord  Mayor's,  and  your  presents 
as  lii>eral  as  those  of  an  Eastern  prince,  you  will  not  get  an 
order  to  the  extent  of  what  Mr.  Wakley,  the  member  fer  Fins- 
bury,  calls  **  three  ha*pennies."  The  United  Service  Club  in 
•question  have  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  providers  for 
the  table  at  this  moment  extant :  they  always  err  when  they 
^o  not  adopt  his  suggestions. 

In  both  the  United  Service  Clubs,  the  never  failing  topics  of 
'Conversation  are  the  army  and  navy  lists,  promotions,  half-pay, 
lull-pay,  and  so  forth.  I  would  not  wish  my  greatest  enenay,  pro- 
inided — for  I  do  not  know  him — ^hedonot  belong  to  either  of  the 
services,  a  severer  punishment  than  tostt  and  listen  to  the  con- 
versation, from  morning  to  night,  at  one  of  these  dubs.  Some 
tiipe  ago,  a  plain  blunt  Sco>ch  farmer,  but  of  a  somewhat  irri- 
table temper-, — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  county  of  Mo- 
ray,— asked  half  a  dozen  officers  of  the  army  to  dine  with  him, 
simply  on  account  of  their  being  fi^aads  of  his  son,  who  was 
^Iso  an  officer  in  the  service.  There  were  no  ladies  in  the 
party.  After  a  few  comrnon-place  compliments  to  **mine 
host "  for  his  excellent  dinner,  the  conversation  assumed  a  pro-' 
fessional  aspect,  and  for  two  long  hours,  without  one  moment's 
interruption,  were  the  ears  of  the  poor  old  farmer  assailed  with 
ensigns,  ciiptains,  lieutenants,  half'-pay^  full-pay,  promotions, 
«coUrt.n»artials,  &c.  Not  one  word  did  he  get  aa  t^portunitv  of 
putting  in  all  this  time:  he  sat  as  mute  in  his  own  house,  as  does 
the  statue  of  George  the  Third,  just  erected  at  the  foot  of  the 
Haymarket.  His  indignation — ^with  difficulty  stifled  for  two 
long  hours — at  last  burst  forth  in  tones  of  such  stentorian 
power,  that  he  nearly  frightened  his  martial  party  as  much  as 
if  the  enemy  had  suddenly  broken  in  upon  them. '"  Blast  your 
eyes,  gentienien,"  shouted  he,  **can  none  of  you  speak  aboul      
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*  Boutt'*  or  flometliing  of  that  kind  1''  If,  t)ieii,  two  hours'  cc«* 
versatioo  of  this  kind,  among  half  a  dozen  officers,  was  such  an 
infliction  to  the  Scotch  farmer,  what  must  an  entire  day  t>e  in 
a  place  where  fifty  or  sixty  are  all  talking  at  once  on  such 
subjects ! 

The  WnraHAM  Club,  3t.  James's^uare,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  conveilient  and  agreeable  places  of 
meeting  for  a  society  of  gentlemen,  all  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  comnxm  bond  of  literary  or  personal  acquaintance* 
The  club  is  limited  to  GOO  members.  The  entrance  money  is 
twenty  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  seven  ^ineas. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  peculiar  friendship  towards  each  other, 
entertained  by  the  members  of  this  club*  They  may  be  said 
to  constitute  one  brotherhood.  That,  indeed,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ircm  the  principle  on  which  the  club  was  established. 
In  other  respects  it  resembles  similar  institutions. 

Such  are  the  leading  Clubs  of  Xioadonw  Of  minor  ones  there 
is  a  great  number ;  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  devote  more 
^Mice  to  them.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  there  are  few 
instances  on  record  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  such 
clubs  as  those  to  which  I  have  adverted.  The  onl^  unsuccess- 
ful effort  of  the  kind,  within  my  knowledge,  which  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  was  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Westminster  Reform  Club.  This  abortive  attempt  was  made 
in  1834.  The  place  of  meeting  was  24,  George-street,  West- 
minster, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  The  number  of  members  was  to  be  1,000;  but 
thev  never  mustered  160,  though  balloting  was  dispensed  with, 
and:  the  recommendation  of  two  members  of  Parliament  only 
required  to  insure  admission.  Before  the  club  had  been  aix 
weeks  in  existence,  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  tl^e  most 
active  part  in  its  formation,  were  seen  to  shake  their  heads 
significantly  whenever  the  prospects  of  the^  institution  were 
talked  of;  as  much  as  to  say^^ — ^if  members  of  Parliament,  of 
whom,  by-the-by,  t-he  committee  was  to  be  exclusively  com- 
posed— can  condescend  to  use  such  homely  phraseology ;  as 
much  as  to  say— **  It's  no  go."  The  entrance  money  was  ten 
guineas ;  the  annual  subscription  Gve  guineas ;  but,  as  already 
stated,  there  were,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  remarked,  •*  precious  few 
entrances  ;**  and  those  who  were  foolish  enough  to  enter  made 
it  their  very  first  thing  to  make  Ihefr  exit  again,  ft  is  no  joke, 
but  the  sober  truth,  when  I  state  that  one  gentleman — I  coold 
give  his  name,  but  I  dare  say  he  would  much  rather  that  I  did 
not ;  that  one  gentleman,  in  a  few  days  after  he  had  paid  his 
ten  guineas  admission  money — with  what  difficulty  be  raised 
the  sum  is  best  known  to  himself-— had  an  application  made  to 

*  "  Nout"  is  a  Scotticism,  and  means  black  eattle. 
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film  for  another  112.  to  assist  in  payi^  some  debt  which  had 
been  contracted  in  connexion  with  the  consumption  of  the 
cellar.  He  looked  amazed — could  not  conceive  what  it  was 
all  about — ^took  bis  hat  in  bis  band — put  it  on  )^is  bead — and 
walked  himself  out  of  the  door.,  inwardly  anathematizing  the 
day  he  had  crossed  its  threshold,  and — need  I  add  ?-Hdeeply 
lamenting  the  loss  of  his  ten  guineas.  To  state  the  thing,  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  did,  in  one  word — ^he  '*  bolted,"  and  was  never 
seen  any  more  in  that  quarter.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards^ 
the  remaining  members,  by  common  consent,  quitted  the  place 
in  a  body,  and  the  Westminster  Reform  Club  was  no  more 
heard  of.  The  trustees  of  this  abortion  of  a  club  were  Mr. 
Joshua  Scolefield,,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Rigby  Wason,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  John 
Wilks.  M.  P. ;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wo6d,  M.  P. 

Every  club  has  one  or  more  rules  and  regulations  peculiar 
to  itself;  but  there  are  some  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
common  to  them  all.  However  much,  for  instance,  they  may 
differ  in  <^ther  matters,  they  all  agree  in  this—"  That  no~  mem- 
ber of  the  club  shall,  on  any  account,  bring  a  dog  into  the 
club-house," — a  regulation  by  the  way,  which  keeps  many 
ffentlemen  at  a  distance  when  they  would  be  in  the  club-house ; 
for  some  gentlemen  occasionally  find  it  more  difficult  than 
most  people  imagine,  to  get  rid  of  their  dogs.  In  all  of  the 
clubs,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three,  it  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing rules,  that  **  no  game  of  hazard  shall  on  any  account  be 
ever  played,  nor  shall  dice  be  used  in  the  club-houses.'*  It  is 
another,  that  no  higher  stake  than  half-guinea  points  shall 
ever  be  played  for.  All  the  clubs  open  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  the  reception  of  members,  and  close  at  two  on  the 
following  morning.  One  very  wholesome  regulation  common 
to  the  clubs  is,  that  "all  members  are  to  pay  their  bills  for 
every  expense  thev  incur  in  the  club,  b^ore  they  leave  the 
hotute^*  the  steward  having  positive  orders  not  to  open  accounts 
with  any  individual."  I  am  sure  this  will  be  found  at  all  the 
clubs  an  indispensable  regulation — so  indispensable,  indeed, 
that  there  would  be  no  managing  matters  without  it.  Only 
imagine  it  ifere  departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  Clarence 
Club, — late  the  Literary  Union — ^which  swarms  with  hungry  ' 
authors,  both  in  poetry  and  prose :  what,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  the  state  of  matters  1    Why,  it  would  be  all  credit  together. 

Before  a  candidate  for  admission  into  any  of  the  clubs  can 
be  ballotted  for,  he  must  be  proposed  by  one  member,  and 
seconded  by  another,  and  his  name  and  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, his  rank,  (if  in  the  army  or  navy,)  his  profession,  occu- 
pation, or  other  description,  must  be  inserted  at  the  time  of  the 
proposition,  in  the  book  of  candidates.    The  names  of  the  pro- 

*  Theitalies  are  not  mine. 
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poser  and  seconder  must  be  in  their  own  hand-writing,  that 
of  the  proposer  being  annexed  at  the  time  of  making  the 
proposal,  and  that  of  the  seconder  a  week  before  the  name 
can  be  put  up  for  ballot  A  list  containing  the  names  of 
the  persons  to  be  balloted  for,  together  with  those  of  the 
proposers  and  seconders,  must  be  put  above  the  mantel- 
piece, or  in  some  of  the  public  rooms,  at  least  a  week  be- 
tore  the  day  of  ballot.  One  black  ball  in  ten  excludes  the 
candidate. 

One  source,  though  not  a  very  prolific  one,  of  revenue  to 
the  clubs,  is  in  the  purchase  of  cards.  When  four  mem- 
bers sit  down  to  have  a  rubber  at  whist,  they  pay  a  shilling 
each  for  the  pack  of  cards  they  use.  and  as  no  pack  is 
played  with  twice,  some  of  the  clubs  "draw"  yearly  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  from  this  source. 

A  similar  sum  is  obtained  by  most  of  the  clubs  frombaths 
kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  members.  A  shilling  is  the 
charge.  In  many  cases  these  baths  are  most  useful.  For 
example,  when  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  has  worked  himself 
into  "  a  heat"  by  one  of  his  violent  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Lords^  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  Carlton  Club,  and  cool 
himself  in  one  of  these  baths.  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  asain, 
can  at  any  time  purify  himself— his  body  at  least— from 
the  contamination  caught  in  a  "Reformed"  House  of 
Commons,  by  immersion  in  one  of  the  baths  of  the  Junier 
United  Service  Club.  Or  should  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood, 
the  member  for  "Brummagem^"  as  he  himself  always  pro- 
nounces the  word,  feel  feverish  while  he  witnesses  the 
stupidity  and  criminality  of  the  legislature  in  not  returning 
to  a  small  note  currency— he  has  only  to  adopt  the  advice 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  husband,  and  stepping  into 
the  Reform  Club,  "  take  a  bath  and  be  better." 

It  is  quite  fashionable  with  certain  people  to  pour  forth 
all  manner  of  abuse  on  the  clubs.  Never  was  abuse,  in 
my  opinion^  more  undeserved.  I  think  them  very  excel- 
lent institutions^  or,  as  Mr.  O^Connell  calls  them,  "  mighty 
good  things."  What  is  the  ground  of  complaint  against 
mem?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  make  men  unsociable.  I  deny  it,  as  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  heroes— I  forget  which — says,  point  blank.  I  main- 
tain, on  the  other  hand,  that  their  natural  tendency  is,  by 
bringing  men  together  and  engaging  them  in  conversation, 
to  make  them  more  sociable.  Well,  but  it  is  said,  they  im- 
pair a  man's  domestic  habits  by  taking  him  away  from  his 
wife  and  children.  Could  there  be  a  more  ridiculous  no- 
tion 1  Surely  no  reasonable  woman  would  have  her  hus- 
band always  wfth  her.  I  could  name  thousands  of  wives 
whose  pockets  are  not  overstocked  with  cash,  who  would 
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pay  the  entrance  money,  aye,  and  the  yearly  subscriptions 
to  boot,  to  any  of  the  clubs,  if  they  could  only  prevail  on 
their  "  lords"  to  join  them.  They  know  little  of  the  natural 
history  of  married  women,  who  do  not  know  that  of  all  in- 
flictions in  this  world,  that  of  having  their  husbands  ever- 
lastingly moping  at  home  is  the  greatest.  This  calamity  is 
felt  most  sensibly  by  young  and  handsome  wives.  No  price 
would,  in  their  estimation,  oe  too  high,  that  would  purchase 
the  absence  for  four  or  five  hours  each  day,  of  their  par- 
ticularly domestic  husbands. 

But  even  were  it  otherwise;  supposing  it  really  were  so, 
that  the  women  generally  complained  of  their  husbands 
neglecting  to  fulfil  their  domestic  obhgations  by  frequent^ 
ing  the  clubs,  is  that  to  be  admitted,  without  explanation 
and  without  qualification,  as  a  charge  against  them  1    I 
hope  better  things.    I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  present  age 
are  too  enlightened  for  that.    First  of  all,  I  hold  that  if  a 
husband  spends  too  much  of  his  time  in  the  clubs,  the  fault 
is  that  of  his  spouse,  and  not  his  own.    There  must  be 
"something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark;"  there  must 
be  misgovernment,  if  not  absolute  despotism  at  home, 
when  the  husband  prefers  the  clubs,  as  a  place  of  resort,  to 
his  own  house.    Well,  and  is  such  an  unhappy  person  to 
have  no  place  of  refuge  to  go  to  ?    Is  he  to  he  doomed  to 
endure  the  oppression  of  his  better  half  in  addition  to  the 
squalling  of  his  children — that  is,  on  the  supposition  he  has 
any?     why,  really,  those  who  kndw  anything  of  the  mise- 
ries of  matrimonial  domination,  when  the  tyrant  is  in  pet- 
ticoats, will  say  at  once,  that  the  punishment  which  the 
northern,  Nero  inflicts  on  the  poor  Poles  when  he  banishes 
them  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  is  nothing  in  severity  to  that 
of.being  alVays  at  home  with  one's  wife,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated.    Here  let  me  observe,  that  though 
we  have  few  modern  Socrates'  the  crop  of  Xantippes  is 
as  plentiful  as  that  of  FalstaflPs  blackberries.    To  such 
husbands,  therefore,  the  clubs  are,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, benevolent  asylums  without  the  unpopularity  of  the 
name. 

One  very  great  advantage  of  the  clubs  is,  that  the  meip- 
bers  can  dine  much  more  cheaply  there  than  anywhere 
else.  Everything  is  furnished  them  at  cost  price;  and 
they  can  order  as  little  of  anything  as  they  please.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  sometimes  dines  on  nis  joint  at  th» 
Carlton,  at  an  expense  of  one  shilling,  and  Mr.  Hume  does 
the  same  at  the  Reform  Club.  Though  his  grace  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Middlesex  are  very  different  per- 
sons as  regards  their  political  opinions,  there  is  a  remark- 
able harmony  between  the.n  on  all  matters  relating  to  pri- 
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vate  economy.  The  advantage  of  these  one  shilling  din- 
ners at  the  clubs  over  dining  at  an  eating  or  chop-house, 
is  that  you  save  the  penny  to  the  waiter,  which  both  the 
Duke  and  Mr.  Hume  consider  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. 

At  all  the  clubs  there  are  wine  committees.  To  be  a 
member  of  these  committees  is  often  an  object  of  anxious 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  gentlemen.  The  reason  may 
not  at  first  be  apparent :  perhaps  it  will  be  euessed,  when 
I  mention  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  committee 
is  to  take  care  that  the  wines  ordered  be  of  the  best  quality, 
a  point  which  can  only,  of  course,  be  gained  by  tasting  the 
wines  before  they  are  ordered. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  GAMING  HOUSES. 

Crockford's — ^Hi»  history— The  Athenaeum— Minor  hottses— Three  classes 
of  gamblers — Gaming  a  most  pernicious  passion — ^Its  influence  on  the 
human  chareLCter — ^A  passion  for  eamblii^  an  absorbing  one — Is  incu- 
rable— Description  of  persons  who  chiefly  visit  the  second  and  third- 
class  of  gaming  houses — Reason  why  almost  every  person  loses  at  the 
gambling  houses  explained — Grains  and  character  of  the  gambling  house 
proprietors — Difficulty  of  putting  down  gaming  establishments. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Crockford's  ?  Everybody  has 
heard  of  it,  and  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  great  gamb- 
ling estabUshment;  but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  public's 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  that  the  parties  by 
whom  it  is  supported,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  himsell^  take 
every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  everybody  else  but 
themselves  in  ignorance  of  it. 

Crockford's  is  the  largest  gaming  establishment  in  the 
metropolis ;  perhaps  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
house  is  situated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  St.  James's  street, 
a  few  yards  off  PiccadiUy.  It  was  built  in  1825,  at  the 
enormous  expense  of  nearly  60,000Z. ;  while  the  furnishing 
of  it  cost  35,000/.  more,  making  altogether  a  sum  not  much 
short  of  100,000/.  It  is  a  verv  large  and  very  handsome 
house,  externally ;  but  no  one  Dy  seeing  it  from  the  outside 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  splendour  which  it  exhibits 
within.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  in  the  latter  respect  in 
London.  No  one,  I  believe,  not  even  those  accustomed  to 
visit  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  ever  entered  the  sa- 
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loon  for  the  firi^t  time,  without  being  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour which  surrounded  him.  A  friend  and  myself  lately 
went  throughout  the  whole  of  it;  and  for  some  moments, 
on  entering  the  saloon,  we  stood  confounded  by  the  scene. 
It  is  a  large  spacious  room,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  breadth.  On  each  side 
are  two  mirrors  in  magnificent  frames.  The  plate  alone 
of  each  of  the  four  cost  nearly  one  hundred  guineas.  From 
a  glance  of  the  eye,  I  should  take  their  dimension^  to  be 
about  sixteen  feet  bv  eight.  The  waHs  and  ceiling  of  the 
saloon  are  most  richly  ornamented  by  carved  work,  beau- 
tifully gilt  The  bottoms  of  the  chairs  are  all  stuffed  with 
down,  while  the  carpenter  part  of  the  work  is  of  that 
unique  description  which  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  it.  The  principal  table  has  the  appearance  of 
being  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood :  a  piece  of  more 
richly  carved  work,  all  gilt  except  the  top  or  surface,  I  have 
never  seen.  The  chandeliers  are  magnificent,  and  when 
lighted  up  with  sperm  oil,  the  only  thing  used,  they  produce 
an  effect  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea.  On 
the  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the  saloon,  is  the  card-room ; 
much  smaller,  but  also  splendidly  fitted  up.  On  the  right 
hand,  at  the  opposite  or  St.  James's  end  of  the  saloon,  is 
the  hazard-room,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  gaming.  It 
is  not  large,  being  only  about  twenty  feet  in  length  by  four- 
teen in  breadth.  There  is  admission  to  the  hazard-room 
from  the  saloon  by  a  large  door,  which  in  its  massy  ap- 
pearance and  the  hardness  of  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made, 
reminded  me  of  that  of  a  prison;  it  is  also  a  piece  of  supe- 
rior workmanship,  with  the  ornamented  part  of  it  richly 
gilt.  Branching  off  f^om  the  hazard-room,  is  the  supper- 
room  for  those  who  gamble.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
chairs  around  the  table,  which  seemed  as  if  they  had  been 
occupied  the  previous  night,  there  must  have  been  fourteen 
persons  on  thfit  occasion  at  the  hazard-table ;  for  none  but 
those  who  play  at  hazard  are  allowed  to  sup  in  that  par- 
ticular room.  It  is,  together  with  the  hazard-room,  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  magnificence  corresponding  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  suppers  are 
most  sumptuous,  and  are  laid  out  in  a  style  rarely  equalled 
in  the  houses  of  any  of  our  nobility.  They  are  all  given 
gratis  by  Mr.  Crockford.  Superb  suppers  are  alsp  given 
in  the  saloon,  without  any  charge,  to  those  of  the  members 
of  the  club  who  choose  to  partake  of  them.  I  was  at  a  loss 
for  sometime  to  know  how  Mr.  Crockford  could  afford  to 
run  the  risk  of  about  750  subscribers,  which  is  the  number 
of  members,  supping  at  his  expense,  while  they  or^y  pay 
twenty  guineas  entrance  money  each,  and  ten  guineas 
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yearly  subscription.  I  had  the  matter,  however,  soon  ex- 
plained to  me.  With  regard  to  those  wno  enter  tne  hazard- 
room,  I  saw  at  once  the  policy  of  plying  them  with  the 
choicest  wines,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them,  be- 
cause when  "  the  wine's  in,  the  wit,"  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  is  sure  to  be  "out;'^  and  men  are  then,  of  course, 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  conditions  to  risk  their  money, 
and  to  play,  too,  m  such  a  way  as  is  most  likely  to  result 
in  their  losing  it.  The  superb  suppers,  as  Lord  Mandrim 
calls  them,  which  Crockford  gives  to  such  persons  are, 
therefore,  not  thrown  away.  When  the  affair  of  the  sump- 
tuous suppers  in  the  saloon  to  those  who,  at  the  time,  have 
no  intention  of  playing  at  hazard,  was  explained  to  me^  the 
whole  thing  appeared  equally  intelligible.  Those  of  the 
members  who  have  set  their  faces  against  gambUng,  very 
seldom  partake  of  those  suppers;  tiiey  have  a  coffee-room 
down  stairs,  where  they  can  order  any  refreshment  they 
please,  which  is  furnished  to  them  at  reasonable  prices,  as 
in  other  clubs ;  those  who  are  not  opposed  to  gambling 
from  principle,  but  are  not  noted  gamblers,  sometunes  par- 
take of  those  suppers,  and  sometunes  they  do  not.  It  re- 
joices Mr.  Crocktord's  heart  when  he  hears  they  do :  it  is 
an  excellent  omen.  "A  superb  supper,"  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  choicest  wines  which  London  can  afford, 
often  inspires  a  disposition  to  gamble  when  nothing  else 
will.  Nightly  observation  has  taught  Mr.  Crockford  that 
the  transition  from  the  supper  in  the  saloon  to  the  hazard- 
room,  is  as  natural  as  is  the  transition  from  the  latter  to 
utter  ruin.  But  there  are  other  "  uses"  of  the  suppers  in  the 
saloon.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  called 
"  Greeks,"  or  "  Spiders,"  attached  to  the  establishment,  os- 
tensibly members  of  the  club,  but 'without  a  penny  in  the 
world — who  are  found  to  be  eminently  serviceable  to  the 
"  concern."  Is  it  asked,  "  In  what  way  ?"  Why,  in  catch- 
ing fiats,  or  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  "  in  bringing  in 
pigeons  to  be  plucked."  These  persons  must,  of  course, 
be  well  treated ;  and  as  a  supper  at  home  is  a  rare  thing 
with  them,  one  at  Crockford's  is  so  much  the  greater  ol? 
ject.  Besides,  the  work  of  catching  flats  is  but  half  finish- 
ed when  the  latter  are  brought  into  the  house.  Before  it 
can  be  completed,  they  must  be  made  to  partake  of  the 
sumptuous  supper,  and  to  drink  liberally  of  the  "deli- 
cious wines."  When  they  enter  the  house  they  have 
not,  perhaps,  the  slightest  intention  of  throwing  a  single 
dice,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  risking  more  than  a  mere  trifle. 
They  are  pressed  by  those  who  "  took  them  in"  to  par- 
take of  the  refreshments,"  as  tiiey  are  called.  WeU, 
it  appears  to  them  that  refreshment  is  not  a  bad  thing 
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after  all ;  they  accordin^y  begin  with  the  supper,  and  end 
with  the  hazard  table.     The  moment  they  sit  down  to  the 
refreshments,  but  not  till  then,  the  fiats  are  considered  as 
fairly  caught.    When  a  pigeon  is  caught,  however,  it  is 
yery  unusual  to  pluck  him  the  first  few  nights.  They  allow 
him  to  go  on  winning  for  some  nights  in  succession.    In 
this  the  hellites  have  two  objects  in  view:  the  one  is  to  give 
him  a  keener  appetite  for  play,  and  the  oilier  is,  that  in  the 
interim  they  contrive,  by  indirect  means,  either  to  elicit 
from  himself,  ot  to  obtain  information  from  some  one  else, 
as  to  the  full  extent  of  his  resources.    They  regulate  their 
movements  accordingly.    It  matters  not  though  he  be  not 
weU  supplied  with  "  the  ready ;"  if  his  prospect  of  "  by-and- 
by"  succeeding  to  a  large  fortune  be  undeniably  good, 
Crockford's  bank  is  at  his  setvice  to  nearly  the  full  amount 
— supposing  it  were  50,000Z.— 'of  what  he  is  understood  to 
be  certain  of  succeeding  to.    In  this  way  many  young  no- 
blemen plunge  themselves  over-head-and-ears  in  what  are 
called  debts  of  honour,  before  they  succeed  to  expectancies ; 
and,  consequently,  when  they  do  so  succeed,  they  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  poor  as  they  were  before.    Some  years 
ago  a  noble  Lord  paid  down  lOOfiOOL  on  his  coming  of 
age,  for  debts  of  honour  he  had  contracted  at  Crockford's. 
Crockford's  cook  is  the  celebrated  Monsieur  Ude.    His 
salary  is  a  thousand  guineas  per  annum.     There  is  an- 
other cook  under  him  with  a  yearly  salary  of  five  hundred 
guineas.    M.  Ude  seldom  superintends  the  culinary  pro- 
cess himself:  he  only  does  so  when  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  or 
any  other  distinguished  member  of  the  club,  requests  him 
to  do  it.    That  the  wines  are  of  the  choicest  sort,  and  that 
there  is  variety  enough  to  suit  every  diversity  of  taste,,  will 
at  once  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  cellar  out  of 
which  the  house  is  supplied,  and  wnich  is  kept  by  Crock- 
ford's  son,  contains  a  stock  which  is  valued  at  70,000/. 
"  There's  a  cellar  for  you !" — any  of  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  would  exclaim.     I  lately  went  through  the 
whole  of  it    It  begins  under  Willis's  Rooms,  St  James's 
street,  and  extends  as  far  back  as  Braham's  new  theatre. 
It  measures  285  feet  in  length.    When  I  was  in  it,  Mr. 
Crockford,  junior,  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  number  of 
bottles  of  wine,  which  I  saw  shelved  before  me,  indepen- 
dently of  innumerable  hoesheads,  was  300,000 !    I  thought 
of  Lord  Holland's  story  ^out  the  American,  who,  after  he 
had  made  his  party  of  friends  drink  an  incredible  quantity 
of  wine,  took  them  to  see  the  heap  of  black  bottles  they  had 
emptied.    His  lordship  says  they  were  all  surprised  to  see 
such  a  quantity  of  bottles, under  any  circumstances  ;  but 
especially  when  they  recollected  that  they  had  themselves. 
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emptied  them  all :  what  would  they  have  thought  had  they 
been  taken  to  Crockford's  cellar^  and  seen,  as  I  did, 
300,000  bottles  at  once.  Poor  Shendan  would  have  been 
in  ecstacies  with  the  siffht,  especially  as  they  were  all  hilL 

Some  idea  may  be  lormed  of  the  extent  of  Crockford's 
establishment,  and  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  kept  up,  when 
I  mention  that  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  servants  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  it.  There  is  one  set  of  waiters  for  the 
day,  and  another  for  tiie  night.  They  are  decorated  in  the 
richest  livery,  and  live  in  excellent  style.  They  are  amaz- 
ingly polite  to  those  who  frequent  the  place;  in  other  words, 
they  perfectly  understand  their  business.  They  contribute 
their  quota,  with  the  splendour  of  the  place,  the  i^umptuous 
suppers,  and  the  delicious  wine^,  to  help  on  the  flats  on 
tlieijr  way  to  ruin.  Little  does  the  unlucky  wight  of  "  a 
pigeon"  think  when  he  first  enters  the  pandemonium,  and 
is  dazzled  with  the  magnificence  around  him,  that  all  the 
splendour  he  witnesses  is  kept  up  at  his  expense,  and  the 
expense  of  other  simpletons  like  himself 

On  the  ground-floor,  detached  fl-om  the  reading-room, 
there  is  another  apartment,  smaller  than  that  up  stairs,  for 
playing  hazard.  This  lower  room  is  used  during  the  par- 
liamentary reces*,  the  number  of  gamblers  In  town  being 
then  much  less ;  or  should  it  be  wanted  during  the  time 
the  houses  are  sitting,  owing  to  an  unusual  number  t)f  the 
gamblers,  it  is  then  thrown  open.  The  one  up  stairs  is 
always  shut  during  the  legislative  recess. 

The  hour  at  which  the  hazard-room  is  thrown  open  is 
eleven  o'clock,  and  the  dice  are  in  immediate  requisition. 
Mr.  Crockford  himself  at  that  moment  takes  his  station  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  before  a  little  desk :  from  that  he 
never  stirs  until  the  playing  is  over.  He  acts  on  such  oc- 
casions as  his  own  clerk.  No  pers6n  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablishment is  allowed,  in  any  circumstances,  or  under  any 
pretext,  to  enter  the  room  while  the  gamblers  are  at  work. 
There  is  a  Mr.  Page,  who  acts  as  "inspector,"  or  groom- 

Eorter,  while  the  games  are  going  on  in  the  hazard-room ; 
ut  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  most  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  frequent  that  part  of  the  house ;  and  thoush 
paid  for  his  services — some  say  at  the  princely  rate  of  fifty 
guineas  per  week — he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
Crockford's  servants. 

The  inspector,  or  groom-porter,  or  overlooker — for  he 
sometimes  goes  by  one  name,  and  sometimes  by  another — 
sits  on  an  elevated  chair  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  facing 
Mr.  Crockford,  and  looks  like  a  little  king  on  his  throne- 
With  a  small  piece  pf  stick,  forming  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  a  hay-r^e,  he  pulls  to  him  the  money,  which 
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Bcxae  one,  acting  for  Mr.  Crockford  has  won ;  or  pushes  it 
towards  any  other  party  who  may  have  been  successful  in 
the  game.  He  also  audibly  declares  the  result  of  the 
game.  In  short,  he  is  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
taking  always  care  that  the.  dice  be  not  allowed  to  be 
idle. 

Beside  Mr^  Crockford  i»  "the  bank,"  which  every  poor 
simpleton  is  made  beheve.  by  those  "  knowing  ones"  who 
decoy  him  in,  that  he  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  break 
before  he  rises  from  his  seat,  but  to  whose  stability  he 
finds,  before  he  quits  the  house,  he  has  essentially  contri- 
buted.' 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  hour  for  throwing  open  the 
hazard^room  is  eleven  o'clock.  Persons  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  house  until  two  in  the  morning,  and  may  com- 
meace  playing  at  any  time  until  then.  The  doors  are  all 
then  shut;  but  though  no  one  is  admitted  after  that  hour, 
those  who  have  been  previously  in  the  house  are  not 
obliged  to  leave  it.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  they  please ;  and  man]^  of  them  do  remain  till  four  or 
five  o'clock.  It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  August  last, 
that  some  parties  were  so  completely  spell-bound  by  the 
game  at  which  they  had  been  playing,  that  they  never  rose 
off  their  seats  from  the  time  they  sat  down  at  eleven  or 
twelve  at  night,  until  eight  in  the  morning. 

On  one  part  of  the  table,  in  each  of  the  hazard-rooms, 
are  the  words, "  odds  for,"  and  on  another,  "  odds  against," 
worked  into  uie  ereen  cloth  by  which  the  tables  are  cover- 
ed. I  thought,  when  I  saw  the  words,  with  what  opposite 
emotions  must  they  be  viewed  by  him  whose  all,  perhaps, 
is  at  stake— iust  as  the  former  or  latter  apply  to  his  play- 
ing !  In  the  former  case,  you  see  hope  visibly  impressed 
on  his  coimtenance :  in  the  latter  case  you  witness  In  it  the 
workings  of  a  feeling  approximating  to  desperation^ 

In  Crockford's,. very  large  sums  are  played  for  with  the 
cards;  but  it  is  at  the  hazard-table,  when  the  game  is 
French  hazard,  that  the  work  of  plunder  is  carried  on  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  There,  to  use  gambling  phraseo- 
logy, the  "pigeon  is  plucked."  And  to  get  the  flat  prevail- 
ed on  to  throw  down  the  cards,  and  repair  to  the  hazard- 
room,  is  the  great,  though  concealed  object  of  those  in  the 
interest  of  the  house.  A  few  hours,  most  probably,  will  do 
the  work  in  the  latter  place.  The  stakes  are  usually  high : 
he  loses,  perhaps,  a  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  in  less  than 
an  hour ;  he  "  tables"  another  fourth — he  loses  again.  He 
becomes  desperate :  in  the  delirium,  or  madness  (for  that 
is  the  proper  word)  of  the  moment,  he  determines  on  risk- 
ing his  all  at  one  throw.    The  d^ce  turn  up-rhis  all  is  lost : 

VOL.  v.  8 
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he  who  a  few  hours  before  was  a  rich  man,  is  now  a  beggar. 
The  sums  which  young  thoughtless  noblemen  lose  at 
Crockford's  in  one  night,  are  sometimes  incredibly  large. 
Seven  years  ago  one  pigeon  was  plucked,  in  a  few  hours, 
to  the  tune  of  60,000/.— &e  stakes  were  lO.OOOZ.  It  is  only 
three  yeas  since  a  noble  lord,  the  grandson  of  an  aged 
noble  earj,  lost  30,000/.  in  one  ni^ht.  The  winner  was  a 
noble  Marquis,  of  sporting  notoriety,  who,  according  to 
report,  was  at  that  time,  if  not  now,  a  part  'proprietor  of 
the  establishment.  Losses  of  5,000/.,  7,000/..  and  10,000/., 
in  one  night,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  when  a  rich  flat 
is  caught. 

There  is  one  feature  in  Crockford's,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  other  gaming  houses  in  tlie  metropohs.  I  al^ 
lude  to  the  circumstance  of  all  the  members  or  strangers 
introduced  by  the  members,  playing  against  the  house  or 
bank.  This,  however,  is  only  in  the  hazard-room.  In  the 
card-room,  they  may  either  play  against  ^ach  other,  or 
against  the  house,  just  as  they  think  fit.  What  is  meant 
by  the  house,  or  bank,  is  Mr.  Crockford  himself,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  inspector  or  some  other  friend ;  for  he  never 
handles  a  card  or  throws  a  die  personally.  As  already 
stated,  he  has  enough  on  hand  in  attending  to  the  results, 
and  looking  after  money  matters.  The  club  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  not  allowing  any  two  members,  or  any 
two  strangers,  to  play  at  hazard  together,  because  it  was 
deemed  unbecoming  in  -noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  run  the 
risk  of  breaking  in  on  the  friendship  assumed  to  exist  be- 
tween them,  by  gaining  money  of  each  other.  Besides, 
they  thought  it  would  have  an  awkward  effect  to  hear  it 
publicly  stated,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  repeatedly  told  of  it  in 
private  life,  that  the  Marquis  of  So-and-So  had  won  an 
estate  from  Lord  Greenhorn.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  an  estabhshment  should  be  opened  in  which  all  the 
members  might  play  against  the  proprietor,  who  not  being 
of  their  own  class,  but  simply  a  tradesman,  they  could 
cheerfully  fleece.  The  late  Duke  of  York,  with  the  Marquis 

of ',  and  some  other  noblemen,  are  understood  to 

have  been  the  parties  with  whom  this  idea  originated.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  one  of  these  parties  was  in 
the  outset  the  principal  though  sleeping  partner  in  the  con- 
cern, and  that  upwards  of  100,000/.  was  advanced  by  him. 
Mr.  Crockford  being  at  that  time  too  poor  to  "  put  downi* 
the  bank.  It  is  now.  however,  as  generally  supposed  that 
the  noble  Marquis  alluded  to,  with  two  other  noblemen, 
have  retired  from  the  business,  and  that  Mr.  Crockford  is 
the  sole  proprietor.  It  is  said  that  one  nobleman  has  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  course  of  his  lifej  won  upwards  of 
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l,5O0,00OZ. ;  how  it  has  been  spent — for  it  is  understood  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  spent— is  pretty  generally 
known  to  the  public.  He  now  plays  but  seldom ;  hardly 
ever,  unless  when  there  is  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked. 

Mr.  Crockford  now  stands  in  need  of  no  one's  pecuniary 
assistance.  One  who  should  know  somethingof  the  mat-, 
ter,  assures  me  he  is  worth  at  least  300,000/.  jBe  this  as  it 
may,  his  is  one  of  the  banks  which  have  never  broken. 
His  inspector,  or  croupier,  or  some  of  his  experienced 
friends,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  any  one  at  any 
game,  or  to  any  amount  of  stakes.  Let  any  nobleman  or 
gentleman  whose  fortune  is  suflSeiently  large,  offer  to  play 
for  a  stake  of  100,000/.  and  he  is  accepted  by  Crockford  in 
a  moment. 

Crockford's  gains  are  some  seasons  enormous  ;  the  sea- 
sons, namely,  when  the  greatest  number  of  pigeons  make 
their  appearance.  It  was  stated  some  time  sjnce  by  one 
who,  ii  report  speaks  true,  was  himself  a  suffere||^that  the 
gains  a  short  time  ago,  in  one  year  alone,  after  paying  all 
the  expenses  (about  1,000/.  a  week)  of  the  establishment — 
were  upwards  of  100,000/.  It  is  known  for  certain  that  one 
of  the  principal  servants  got  a  new  year's  gift  that  season 
of  500/.  On  one  night,  in  the  season  to  which,  I  refer,  it  is 
positively  stated  by  '^  An  Enlightened  Flat''  that  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  nearly  1,000,000/.  was  turned  over,  from  the 
time  the  play  commenced  till  it  concluded— ra  period  of 
eight  hours.  This,  I  know,  will  appear  at  first  sight  an  in- 
credible sum ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  players 
were  unusually  numerous  on  the  occasion,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  young  noblemen  just  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  large  fortunes,  and  who  played  at  such  deep 
game  that  sometimes  10^000/.  were  down  on  a  single 
event — the  statement  will  not  appear  to  be  so  much  out  of 
the  way. 

Independently  of  his  chance,  considered  as  a  mere  gam- 
bler, against  any  one  who  plays  with  him,  Crockford  has 
an  additional  chance  in  his  favour,  on  account,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, of  the  house :  that  is  to  say,  to  ^able  him  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  so  large  an  establishment. 

The  chances,  or  "points,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hells,  in  favour  of  the  house,  vary  with  the 
different  games.  One  who  has  seen  much  of  the  gambling 
table  gives  his  dearly  purchased  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  following  terms : — "  The  bank  has  certain  points 
in  its  favour,  upon  each  of  which  the  stakes  of  the  players 
lose  in  effect  one-half;  thus  each  player  loses  a  whole  stake 
on  two  of  tKese  points.  Let  the  stake  be  one  shilling,  or 
five  shillings,  or  any  sum  up  to  100/.  it  is  all  the  same.  At 
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rouge  et  ncir,  Which  is  played  with  cards,  thesd  points 
<;ome  upon  an  average  two  in  sixty-eight  events,  dealt  in 
one  hour,  one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  stake,  or  100  per 
cent  per  stake  per  hour  against  the  player.  At  roulette, 
played  with  a  small  ivory  oall  iji  a  cylinder,  two  in  thirty- 
eight  events  turned,  in  half  an  hour,  three  per  c^nt  per 
stake,  or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  half-hour,  against  the 
player.  At  un,  deux,  cingue,  which  is  played  with  a  large 
ivory  ball  with  forty-eight  spots,  twenty-four  black,  sixteen 
red,  and  eight  blue ;  six  in  forty-eight  events,  rolled  in  one 
hour,  six  per  cent  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per 
hour,  against  the  player^"  The  author  does  not  mention 
the  points  in  favour  of  the  house  in  the  game  of  French 
hazard.  They  are  five  per  cent  per  event  per  stake  ;  or 
100  per  cent  per  stake  per  hour ;  so  that  supposing  the 
stakes  risked  to  the  house  were  500L  to  each  event,  then 
500/.  per  hour  would  thus  be  sacrificed  to  the  house  with- 
out the  i^yer  having  even  a  chance  of  winning  a  penny. 
This,  supposing  the  hours  of  play  were  five  every  night, 
and  six  nights  out  of  the  seven — would  give  for  the  week, 
25,0001,  to  the  house.  For  the  six  months,  during  which 
the  season  may  be  said  to  be  brisk,  it  would  give  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  18O,0OOZ,  which  would  go  to  the  coffers  of 
Orockford  to  support  the  house^  from  this  source  alone. 
This  is,  however,  on  the  supposition  that  the  bank  is  ihe 
gaining  party  in  every  instance,  which  it  is  with  very  few 
exceptions  indeed.  6ut  even  supposing  the  playing  were 
to  be  equal,  and  that  neither  party  in  the  end  had  gained 
or  lost,  even  in  that  case  the  house  would  be  a  gainer  irom 
the  points  in  its  favour,  to  the  extent  of  half  the  above  sum ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  six  months  Crockford  would  sack  90,000Z. 
I  need  not  state,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  aU  clear 
profit.  Upwards  of  30,000Z.  would  be  required  for  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  the  establishment,  putting  out  of  view 
the  princely  douceurs  he  must  give  to  the  Greeks  he  had 
in  his  employ — the  losses  l^e  sometimes  sustains  finom 
advancinff  money  which  is  never  repaid — and  bther  "in- 
cidentals." 

Persons  not  in  the  secret  suppose,  that  if  one  could  by 
accident  lay  their  hands  on  Crockford's  ledger,  some  sin- 
gular disclosures  as  to  the  gambling  habits  of  our  aristo- 
cracy would  be  made.  This  is  a  mistake.  ^  With  the  cau- 
tion which  the  keepers  of  such  houses  invariably  exercise, 
Crockford  on  no  occasion  enters  the  real  names  of  the 
winners  or  losers  in  his  books.  They  are  all  enteredeither 
ninder  fictitious  names,  or  by  the  initials  only.  The  secrets 
of  the  prison-house  will  never  be  fully  or  eflfectually  un- 
folded until  some  of  the  more  noted  gamblers  give  us  such 
faithful  "  confessions"  as  those  of  Rousseau.    Should  b uch 
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a  person  ever  favour  the  world  with  his  autobiography, 
speaking  in  it  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth — •!  will  answer  for  it  that  the  sale  of  the  work  will 
exceed  that  of  any  book  which  has  been  published  for  many 
years  past. 

I  have  often  heard  people  express  their  surprise  that 
men  who  are  known  to  be  as  pennyless  as  an  Italian  boy 
who  plays  his  hand  organ,  or  exhibits  his  white  mice,  in 
the  streets,  should  be  regular  gamblers  at  Crockfbrd's.  I 
myself  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this. 
It  did  seem  to  be  so  surprising  that  such  individuals  as 
those  to  whom  I  refer,  and  of  whom  there  are  many  more 
thanvpersons  unacquainted  with  the  annals  of  gambling 
would  suppose — it  did,  I  say,  seem  surprising  to  me  how 
such  individuals  could,  night  after  niffht,  be  playing  at 
Crockford's  to  the  amount  of  thousands.  The  secret  of 
the  thing  is  this : — In  some  cases  they  play  solely  on  their 
own  account.  If  they  win,  so  mucn  the  better  of  course 
for  themselves ;  if  they  lose,  Mr.  Crockford  does  not  press 
them,  but  gives  them  credit;  in  other  words,  they  contract 
debts  of  honour  with  him.  He  knows  well  what  he  is 
about.  A  young  nobleman  gets  no  indulgence  when  ai  his 
money  is  gone ;  he  is  not  suffered  to  contract  a  debt  of 
honour  unless  his  expectancies  are  such  as  to  hold  out 
the  certain  prospect  of  eventual,  and  not  very  distant, 
payment  But  Crockford  finds  that  the  other  parties  are 
indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  his  house:  dispense 
with  them,  and  he  may  shut  up  shop  whenever  he  pleases. 
As  formerly  mentioned^  it  is  such  individuals  as  these 
who  catch  flats — who  bnng  pigeons  to  the  house.  In  many 
other  cases  Crockford,  it  is  said,  employs  them  when  there 
are  pigeons  to  be  plucked  at  other  gambling  establish- 
ments, to  play  for  him — he  advancing  them  whatever 
amount  of  money  may  be  required,  and  allowing  them  a 
fourth  part,  or  whatever  may  be  the  proportion  agreed  on, 
of  the  gains  to  themselves.  There  are  other  cases,  again, 
in  which  persons  play  for  other  parties.  These  cases  are, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  more  numerous  than  is 
supposed  even  by  gamblers  themselves,  as  they  make  a 
point  of  concealing  such  matters  from  one  another.  Seve- 
ral such  instances  have  been  mentioned  to  me,  but  I  will 
not  particularly  allude  to  them. 

When  a  well-feathered  pigeon  is  "in  the  wind"— such  is 
the  gambling  house  phraseology — the  flat-catchers  of 
Crockford's  are  aU  on  the  alert.  Sometimes  they  will  keep 
their  eye  on  him  for  a  year  or  two  before  they  expect  they 
can  infix  their  talons  on  him.  The  public  appearance  of 
no  young  nobleman,  for  many  years  past,  has  excited  so 

8* 
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much  interest  at  Crockford's  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuph.  The  immense  wealth  into  the  possession  of  which 
they  knew  he  would  come,  when  of  age,  was  too  tempting 
a  prize  to  be  overlooked.  Every  effort  was  accordingly 
made  to  decoy  him  into  the  great  hell  in  St  James's  ;  but 
it  would  not  do.  He  never  evinced  the  least  disposition 
for  play.  His  taste,  though  often  varying,  was  always  op- 
posed to  gambling.  At  one  time  it  is  for  buying  old  books; 
at  ano^er  for  collecting  curious  ancient  vases,  and  other 
antiquities ;  then  it  changes  to  fine  furniture.  No  matter 
what  direction  it  takes^  so  lon^  as  it  keeps  out  of  the  way 
of  gambling.  His  prmcely  fortune  can  enable  him  to 
gratify  any  other  taste,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  injuring 
his  famUy;  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  hazard-room  of  Crock- 
ford,  would,  in  all  probability,  see  him  a  beggar. 

Tnere  is  oiie  good  regulation  in  Crockford's,  bad  as  are 
the  doings  in  other  respects — which  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  hell  in  the  metropolis.  I  refer  to  that  of  invariably 
shutting  up  the  house  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night, 
and  not  opening  it  again  until  past  twelve  on  Monday 
morning.  Under  no  circumstances  iis  any  deviation  al- 
lowed from  this  regulation.  There  are  cases  in  which  a 
gentleman  has  been  peremptorily  refused  permission  to  . 
carry  a  pack  of  cards  home  with  him  on  a  Sunday.  In 
all  other  hells,  again,  Sunday  is  the  principal  day  for 
business. 

When  Crockford's  was  first  started,  it  was  intimated  to 
the  members  of  Brookes's,  White's,  Boodle's,  and  the  other 
leading  clubs,  that  they  were  eligible  to  the  new  club  with- 
out the  process  of  balloting,  on  the  same  terms  as  at  the 
the  others ;  that  is  to  say,  by  paying  twenty  guineas  en- 
trance money,  and  ten  guineas  of  a  yearly  subscription. 
This  was  the  expedient  of  the  two  well-known  sporting 
Marquises  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded.  The  thing, 
aided  by  the  individual  persuasions  of  the  same  two  no- 
blemen, took  amazingly:  crowds  of  the  aristocracy  joined 
tiie  new  club  instanter.  An  account  of  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  surviving  first  members,  with  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  it,  woula  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  aristocratic  history  which  were  ever  penned.  How 
maay  who  were  then  the  possessors  of  princely  fortunes, 
are  now,  in  consequence  of  gambling  there,  in  beggary, 
either  at  home  or  on  the  continents  How  many  of  them 
have  sought  refuge  from  the  remorse  brought  on  by  their 
follies^  in  self-destruction  1  How  many  have  died  broken- 
hearted? How  many  individuals,  the  wives  and  families 
and  dependent  relatives,  are  now  napng  the  penalty,  in 
comparative  want  and  obscurity,  of^their  Tndul^ngin  their 
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gambling  propensities  ?  Could  I  definitely  answer  each  of 
these  questions,  the  answers  would  fill  the  mind  of  every 
person,  but  the  confirmed  gambler  himself,  with  equal  sur- 
prise and  horror. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  conceal  the  real  nature  of 
•  the  transactions  which  take  place  at  Crockford's — for  if 
they  were  known  flats  might  be  fi'ightened — a  number  of 
noblemen  were  prevailed  on,  at  the  time  it  was  established, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  committee  of  management,  the 
same  as  at  other  clubs.  This  committee,  however,  are  a 
mere  committee  of  straw ;  they  have  a  nominal  sort  of 
power  as  regards  the  reading  and  talking,  and  other  such 
matters,  in  those  rooms  which  are  open  to  all ;  but  as  re- 
spects the  hazard-room,  they  have  not,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have,  any  more  power,  than  any  of  the  waiters 
have  over  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  They  dare  not  even 
show  their  faces  there,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  "  stand 
the  hazard  of  the  die;"  Crockford  reigns  supreme  in  it : 
it  is  his  alone  to  let  in  or  shut  out^ — though  in  no  instance 
does  he  do  the  latter,  except  where  the  miserable  wight 
has  been  "  cleaned  out,"  that  is  to  say,  plundered  of  every 
farthing  he  has  in  the  world.  If,  in  such  circumstances, 
he  presses  for  admission,  as  victims  often,  by  a  species 
of  infatuation  of  which  none  but  themselves  can  form  any 
idea,  do — then  some  of  the  more  "able-bodied"  of  the 
waiters  are  immediately  instructed  to  thrust — sometimes 
to  kick — him  out  of  the  hbuse,  by  brute  forcp.  And  the 
fellows  do  not  need  to  be  twice  told  to  do  this,  before  they 
obey  the  injunction.  The  knavps  are  now  as  prompt  in 
obeying  orders  to  this  effect,  as  they  were  polite  in  bow- 
ing the  poor  flat  up  and  down  stairs  while  he  was  under- 
going the  process  of  being  "bled" — another  term  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  hells,  for  being  plundered. ' 

I  formerly  mentioned  that  there  are  many  members  of 
the  club  who  never  cross  the  threshold  of  the  the  hazard- 
room.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  one  of  these.  He 
never  gambles  under  any  circumstances,  or  to  the  most 
trifling  amount.  Some  people  say  that  he  did  at  one  time 
gamble.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  a  positive  contradiction 
to  the  statement.  I  cannot  say  that  he  never  threw  a  die; 
but  I  pledge  myself  for  this,  that  when,  some  years  ago, 
as  everybody  will  recollect,  the  report  was  current  in  uie 
metropolis,  that  he  had  on  a  particular  day  lost  the  last 
shilling  he  had  in  the  world,  he  had  150,00OZ.  in  the  funds 
alone ;  for  a  gentleman  whom  I  could  name,  the  very  day 
after  he  wa^  said  to  have  ruined  himself,  and  when  the 
belief  that  such  was  the  case  was  the  most  general — saw 
the  above  sum  transferred  in  his  pace's   name,  either 
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from  the  three-and-a-half  to  the  three  per  cents,  or  from 
the  latter  to  the  former — I  will  not  be  positive  which.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  not  a  member  of  Crockford's.  Great  ef- 
forts have  been  made  at  different  times  to  induce  him  to 
join  the  club ;  but  all  without  effect  All  the  moral  influ- 
ence in  the  world  would  not  prevail  on  him  to  be  seen 
there.  The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  is  a  man  of  re- 
markable prudence,  and  has  always,  besides,  manifested 
a  most  commendable  regard  for  his  moral  character. 

People  sometimes  express  their  surprise,  that  as  money 
lost  at  Crockford's  does  not  constitute  a  legal  debt,  the 
parties  losing  should  ever  pay  it.  Such  persons  know 
but  little  of  the  code  of  morals  which  obtains  in  aristo- 
cratic life.  To  refuse,  when  one  has  the  means,  to  pay  a 
debt  of  honour,  as  deots  contracted  at  the  gaming  table 
are  called — would  be  to  insure  a  sudden  passage  to  Co- 
ventry ;  which  being  translated  into  the  language  current 
amongst  ordinary  men,  means  exclusion  from  the  society 
of  the  higher  classes.  This  is  what  no  aristocrat  can  en- 
dure :  the  firmest  philosophy  gives  way  at  the  bare  idea 
of  such  a  fate.  To  owe  a  million  of  money  to  poor  hard- 
working tradesmen,  should  they  be  simple  enough  to  give 
any  titled  personage  as  much  credit,  and  to  lend  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  entreaties  of  the  unfortunate  parties  for  pay- 
ment, is  no  offence,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  the  eye  of 
the  morality  which  passes  current  in  high  life.  The  debt 
of  honour  is  accordingly  paid,  as  soon  as  the  debtor  ob- 
tains the  means ;  and  poor  tradesmen  and  their  families, 
may  either  beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  starve,  just  as  pleases 
themselves. 

The  history  of  Crockford  is  curious.  His  autobiogra- 
phy, nothing  concealing  and  nothing  extenuating,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  readable  works  which  have  appeared 
for  many  a  day.  He  was  originally  a  small  fishmonger, 
without  a  penny  in  the  world,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Temple  Bar.  The  following  copy  of  an  account  for  fish, 
which  appeared  some  years  since  in  a  book  called  "  Life 
in  the  West,"  will  give  some  idea  both  of  the  extent  of  his 
business  and  of  the  measure  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
schoolmaster : — 

«  Mr.  A .  "  To  WilUam  Crockford. 

8,    d. 

"Aprils    To  pair  of  sowls 

5  Sprats  -  .  - 

6  3  vitens        -  -  - 
12          7  red  herrings 
19          2  makerils 

3     5" 


1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

8 
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The  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  risen  in  the  world 
is  singular  enough.  Nature,  it  appears,  has  made  him  a 
first-rate  mathematician  in  all  that  relates  to  money  calcu- 
lations. I  am  assured  by  those  who  know  him,  that  tho 
member  for  Middlesex  is  a  mere  tyro  to  him  in  this  respect. 
By  some  inward  process — meiital  arithmetic,  I  believe,  is 
•the  phrase,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Crockford  knows 
what  is  meant  by  "  mental" — by  some  inward  process,  he 
can  calculate,  provided  there  be  large  stakes  in  the  field, 
with  an  almost  absolute  certainty,  what  are  to  be  the  re- 
sults in  Certain  games.  Having  early  discovered  that  he 
possessed  this  most  useful  gift,  he  began,  while  yet  a  fish- 
monger in  a  small  way,  to  pay  nightly  visits,  when  the 
day's  business  was  over,  to  a  low  hell  in  King's  Place,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall.  Here  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  gambler  by  risking  a  few  shillings  at  English 
hazard.  Finding  himself  almost  invariably  successful,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  next  morning  ta  Billings- 
gate, when  he  laid*  in  a  stock  of  "sowls"  (soles,)  flat-fish, 
&c.  &c.  for  the  day.  He  was  gradually  enabled  to  carry 
on  his  business  to  greater  advantage  and  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale ;  while  his  increased  profits  enabled  him  to 
bet  at  the  den  referred  to  much  more  heavily  than  his 
limited  resources  would,  in  the  first  instance,  admit  of. 
His  first  great  bet,  however,  was  not  in  a  gaming  house. 
The  author  of  the  work  firom  which  I  have  copied  the  ac- 
count for  "  sowls,"  and  "  vitens,"  and  "  makerils,"  says, 
that  his  "first  step  of  any  particular  note  to  his  present 
elevation  was  taking  immense  lon^  odds  upon  an  'out* 
horse,  which  he  did  upon  private  mformation,  given  to 
him  by  a  jockey,  that  it  was  to  win."  Soon  after  this, 
Crockford  purchased,  for  lOOZ.,  the  fourth  share  of  a  gam- 
bling bank,  at  No.  5,  King  street,  St.  James's.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  hell  had  previously  quarrelled,  and  certain 
extraordinary  disclosures  were  the  consequence.  Amongst 
other  startling  facts,  it  appeared,  that  though  the  den  was 
not  one  of  any  great  note,  the  system  of  plunder  had  been 
carried  on  in  it  on  sucl^  an  extensive  scale,  that  in  one 
night  the  players  were  "  pigeoned"  to  the  tune  of  2,000/. 
One  of  the  proprietors  being  afraid  that  on  this  disclosure 
proceedings  might  be  instituted  against  them,  appropriat- 
ed to  himself  his  share  of  the  2,000/.,  and  then  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  concern,  for  the  abbve-mentioned  sum 
of  100/.,  to  Crockford.  The  three  other  partners  were 
persons  of  the  names  of  Abbott,  Austen,  and  Holds  worth. 

Having  amassed  a  great  deal  of  money  at  5,  King- 
street,  Crockford  quitted  the  "  business"  there,  and  opened 
a  hell,  with  three  other  persons,  in  81,  Piccadilly,  for  play- 
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ing  French  hazard.  In  one  season,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  gentleman  who  lost  to  a  very  considerable 
amount,  the  four  proprietors  must  have  divided  amongst 
them  the  sum  of  200,000/.,  being  50,000/.  to  each.  That, 
however,  was  the  most  successral  season  ever  known.  In 
point  of  real  profit  it  far  exceeds  anything  realized  by  the 
present  princely  establishment  because  the  expenses  of 
keeping  up  the  latter  are  ten  times  as  great  as  were  those 
of  the  former.  At  this  place  loaded  dice  were  discovered, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  mention  more  palticularly.  Here 
again  a  quarrel  took  place  among  the  partners  about  the 
division  of  the  plunder,  and  the  establishment  was  conse- 
quently broken  up.  Crockford  then  purchased  the  house 
No.  50,  St.  James's  street,  but  finding  it  much  too  small 
for  the  crowds  of  noblemen  ani  gentlemen  who  frequent- 
ed it,  he  purchased  51,  and  subsequently  52;  when,  in 
1825,  he  pulled  the  three  houses  down,  and  erected  on 
their  site  the  present  ma^ificent  edifice. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  "the  rise  and  progress"  to  his 
present  opulence,  of  this  well-known  public  character.  I 
have  mentioned  that  he  is  quite  an  illiterate  person.  Not 
only  is  his  authography  at  fault  at  every  third  or  fourth 
word  he  writes,  but  notwithstanding  the  polished  society 
into  which  circumstances  have  brought  him  for  many 
years  past,  he  still  speaks  in  the  same  hackney-coachman 
style  as  formerly.  This  is  the  more  singular,  as  he  is  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  noblest  of  his  visi- 
tors while  they  are  in  the  house ;  for  the  gaming  table 
levels  all  distinctions  of  rank.  One  night  m  June  last 
Lord  Ashgrove  lost  4,000/.,  which  he  observed  tgthe  Earl 
of  Linkwood,  was  the  last  farthing  of  ready  cash  at  his 
command.  The  noble  Lord,  however,  had  undeniable 
prospective  resources.  "  Excuse,  me.  my  Lud,"  said 
Crockford,  making  a  very  clumsy  bow,  but  still  it  was  the 
best  at  his  disposal — "  excuse  me,  my  Lud,  did  I  hear  you 
say  as  how  you  had  no  more  ready  money?  My  Lud, 
this  ere  is  the  bank  (pcflnting  to  the  bank) :  if  your  Lud- 
ship  wishes  it,  1,000/.  Or  2,000/.  is  atyour.Ludship's  ser- 
vice." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Crockford,  you  are  very  obUging ;  but  I 
don't  think  I  shall  play  any  more  to-night" 

"Ashgrove,"  said  the  Earl  of  Kintray,  "  Ashgrove,  <io 
accept  Mr.  Crockford's  liberal  offer  of  the  2,000/. ;  per- 
haps you  may  win  back  all  you  have  lost" 

"  Nothing,  I  azure  your  Ludship,  vill  give  me  greatur 
plesur  than  to  give  you  the  moneys,"  said  Crockford. 

"  Well,  let  me  have  2,000/." 

Crockford  dipped  his  fingers  into  the  bank^  took  out  the 
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2jOOOZ.  and  handed  it  to  his  Lordship.  "Per'aps  your 
Ludship  vould  obleege  me  vith  an  I  O  U,  and  pay  ttie 
amount  at  your  convenians."  i 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  it  you  in  a  couple  of  months,'*  i 

said  his  Lordship,  handing  the  ex-fishmonger  the  I  O  U. 

"  Your  Ludship's  werry  kind — werry." 

Lord  Ashgrove  resumed  the  game ;  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  was  again  pennyless. 

In  person  Mr.  Crocktord  is  tall  and  corpulent.  His  ap- 
pearance and  manners  are  altogether  unpolished ;  so  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  thetti  and  his  educatio.n. 
He  looks  like  a  country  farmer ;  just  such  a  person  as  tiie 
swell  mob,  were  he  unknown  to  them,  would  pronounce 
an  admirable  subject  on  which  to  exercise  their  calling. 
He  is  lame  on  one  leg,  which  gives  td  his  walking  a  very 
awkward  appearance.  He  lives  in  a  house  immediately 
adjoining  the  club.  The  regular  entrance  to  his  house  is 
from  Arlington  street;  but  tiiere  is  a  private  passage 
which  leads  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  is  married 
a  second  time,  and  has  a  fine  family  of  ten  children- 
One  of  his  daughters  is  married  to  a  clergyman  in  the 
country.  He  has  given  all  his  grown-up  chUdren  the  best 
education  which  money  can  procure.  His  eldest  son,  a 
wine  merchant  in  St.  Jameses  street,  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  University — I  forget 
which. 

Among  the  other  hells  in  the  metropolis^  that  next  in 
importance  to  Crockford's,  is  the  Athenaeum,  m  St.  James's 
street.  This  establishment  is  kept  by  tnree  brothers, 
whose  names  are  very  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  public : 
I  allude  to  the  Messrs.  Bond.  It  is  conducted  on  a  s^ome- 
what  expensive  scale,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  style 
of  the  den  in  St.  James's  street.  Some  years  ago  its 
weekly  expenses  were  understood  to  be,  on  an  average, 
about  150/.;  now,  it  is  supposed,  they  cannot  be  much 
less,  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  than  250/.  This  esta- 
blishment has  proved  the  most  formidable  rival  which 
ever  Crockford's  has  had  to  encounter :  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  club  share  their  time  and  their  money  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  Athenaeum.  It  is  supposed  that  as  much 
as  100,000/.  are  occasionally  turned  over  there  in  the 
course  of  a  night,  and  it  is  understood  that  "  the  bank" 
has  some  weeks  to  boast  of  10,000/.  clear  profits.  What 
the  average  weekly  profits,  after  paying  all  expenses,  may 
be,  I  am  not  able  to  form  any  conjecture  which  could  be 
regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  but  they  must 
be  very  large  when  the  three  brothers,  notwithstanding 
their  expensive  style  of  living,  and  the  losses  ther  have 
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sustained  by  their  speculations,  are  known  to  be  worth 
large  fortunes.  In  order,  as  was  generally  understood,  to 
increase  the  business  done  at  their  estabhshment  in  St 
James's  street,  they  became  in  1834  the  lessees,  first  of  the 
Q,ueen's,  and  afterwards  of  the  Adelphi  theatre.  The 
first,  I  imderstand,  was  of  some  service  to  them,  as  seve- 
ral parties  were  made  up  there  to  visit  the  gaming  esta- 
blishment, when  one -or  two  of  the  persons,  forming  those 
parties  were  made  to  "  bleed" — such  is  the  vile  slang,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  which  passes  current  in  these  places. 
The  Adelphi  theatre,  it  appears,  did  not  at  all  answer  ex- 

Eectations.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  not  only  were  gam- 
ling  parties  made  up  at  that  theatre  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Bonds,  but  that  gambling  was  actually  prac- 
tised in  the  house  attached  to  it  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  such  was  not  the  fact — that  not  a  single  die 
was  ever  thrown  there.  There  was  another  party,  besides 
the  BondSj  too  deeply  interested  to  allow  of  such  a  thing, 
even  had  it  been  proposed ;  the  fear  of  losing  his  licence 
was  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  take  care  there  should 
be  no  gambling,  on  any  pretext  or  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, on  the  premises. 

There  is  another  gaming  establishment  of  some  note, 
in  Albemarle  street  The  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  brought  before  the  gambling  part  of  the  public^  were 
curious.  For  some  time  after  it  was  openea,  it  did  but 
little,  business.  The  proprietors  were  not  at  all  success- 
ful in  their  efforts  to  catch  fiats.  In  fact,  the  money  sacked 
was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  establishr 
ment,  and  provide  th^  hellites  with  bread  and  cheese.  To 
save  a  sixpence  at  the  rate  they  ^yere  going  on  for  tjie 
first  six  months,  was  out  of  the  question :  they  had,  how- 
ever, a  capital  amongst  them  of  15,000/.,  the  fruit  of  pigeon- 
plucking  in  other  spheres  of  action,  and  they  determined 
on  voluntarily  losing  12,000/.  of  the  sum,  in  order  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  among  fiats,  that  money  was  much 
easier  to  be  gained  at  that  establishment  than  at  any 
other.  The  "  ingenious  device,"*  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ghee, 
of  Exeter  Hall  celebrity,  would  say,  succeeded  to  admi- 
ration ;  it  spread  like  wUdfire  among  the  gamblers,  young 
and  old,  that  the  dice  had  taken  a  turn  against  the 
establishment :  they,  therefore,  fiocked  to  Albemarle 
street  from  all  quarters,  every  one  expecting  he  would 

*  [This  alludes  to  an  Irish  clergyman,  named  McOhee  who,  last  sum- 
mer, at  an  Anti-Catholic  meeting,  in  Exeter  Hall,  read  and  pommented 
on  anencychcal  letter  from  Pope  Gregory  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land. On  the  discovery  that  this  letter  was  a  forgery,  McOhee  said  it  wi* 
**an  ingenious  device."! 
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pigeon  the  house  still  more  effectually,  if,  indeed,  he  were 
not  lucky  enough  to  break  the  bank.  Every  gambler  now 
seemed  more  desirous  than  another  to  play  deeply:  they 
did  all  play  deeply:  they  all  lost.  They  tried  again,  per- 
suaded, or  at  least  hoping  they  would  be  more  fortunate. 
One  or  two  of  them  gained,  which  was  just  the  thing  the 
proprietors  wished^  while  the  great  majority  lost.  The 
thing  went  on  in  this  way  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  were  "cleaned  out."  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  hellites  not  pnly  gained  back  their  12,0002., 
but  sacked  40,000/.  into  the  bargain. 

The  minor  gaming  houses,  in  the  metropolis  are  numer- 
ous. Many  of  them  are  unknown  to  the  public.  The 
most  notorious  ones  are  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  num- 
ber. There  are  no  fewer  than  five  in  the  Regent  duad- 
rant;  but  a  majority  of  them,  perhaps,  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leicester  square.  N0..I  in  that  square  has 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  minor  houses.  No.  6.  Cran- 
bourne  alley,  which  was  shut  up  in  the  middle  of  August, 
in  consequence  of  bejnff  indicted,  is  understood  to  nave 
turned  over  6,0002.  a  week.  If  any  one  would  wish  to  study 
the  gambling  character  to  advantage,  one  of  the  leading 
minor  houses  is  the  place  for  his  doing  so.  There  are 
three  classes  of  gamblers  to  be  seen  there.  First,  there 
is  the  man  who  still  continues  to  move  in  fashionable  life, 
and  who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  but  has  been  obliged 
to  abandon  Crockford's  and  the  Athenaeum,  because  the 
remains  of  his  former  resources  are  now  so  small  that  he 
can  no  longer  play  to  the  usual  amount  and  to  play  to  a 
less  amount  would  both  wound  his  pride  and  betray  his 
poverty.  He  keeps  up  the  one  and  conceals  the  other  as 
long  as  he  can—mough  that  long  is  always  very  short — 
if  there  be  not  an  Irishism  in  the  expression— with  a  gam- 
bler. Secondly,  you  see  the  man  who  belonged  to  the 
first  class,  but  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  appearances : 
his  clothes  begin  to  have  a  shabby-genteel  aspect,  and  his 
pockets  are  in  a  still  worse  condition.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  man  for  whose  entire  wardrobe  you  would  not  give 
half-a-crown.  His  hat  is  broken  in  the  rim  in  three  places ; 
the  colour  was  originally  black ;  now,  by  rfeason  of  wear 
and  tear,  it  is  of  a  whity-brown.  The  crown  has  a  large 
perforation  in  it,  and  you  are  satisfied  that  there  will  be 
several  more  before  it  is  mended.  His  coat  bears  proof 
on  the  face  of  it— aye,  and  on  the  back  of  it,  too — that  it 
has  seen  service.  The  collar,  which  is  the  oply  whole 
part  of  it,  is  all  covered  with  grease.  If  two  of  the  but- 
tons remain,  the  third  is  sure  to  be  wanting.  You  would 
never  think  of  counting  the  number  of  holes  in  it;  if  you 

VOL.  v.  9 
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undertake  the  task,  it  is  in  such  a  frail  state  altogether, 
that  the  probability  is  you  will  l^ave  one  hole  more  to 
add  to  the  number  before  you  have  finished.  The  coat  is 
fit  for  one  thing — it  is  not  fit  for  any  other :  it  would  an- 
swer admirably  for  fasteninj^  about  some  "  man  of  straw" 
in  the  fields,  wherewith  to  frighten  away  the  crows  from 
the  corn.  The  probability  is,  that  he  has  no  shirt;  if  he 
have,  it  is  only  the  remains  of  one ;  it  has  not  come  in 
contact  with  water  for  a  fortnight,  and  most  probably  will 
not  for  another  fortnight  to  come.  Whether  he  has  a 
waistcoat  or  not,  is  a  point  you  cannot  determine ;  for  his 
coat,  if  he  have  not  a  shirt,  is  buttoned  up  to  his  chiri  to 
conceal  his  deprivation  of  that  article ;  if  he  have,  it  is 
generally  necessary  his  coat  should  be  closely  buttoned 
up  to  his  mouth  to  keep  you  in  ignorance  of  the  probable 
time  when  he  and  his  washerwoman  last  met.  His  trou- 
sers I  will  not  describe  any  farther  than  by  saying,  that 
they  are  quite  in  keeping  with  his  coat  and  hat;  in  other 
words,  one  part  of  his  wardrobe  will  not  shame  the  other. 
His  beard  has  not  blunted  the  ed^e  of  a  razor  for  at  least 
eight  days.  You  see  starvation  in  his  face ;  the  probabi- 
lity is  he  has  had  neither  breakfast  nor  dinner  that  day, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  crust  of  dry  bread  might  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  meal.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  proofs  of  extreme  destitution,  he  has  contrived  by 
some  means  or  other — means  of  which  no  one  but  him- 
self knows  anything — to  lay  his  hands  on  two  shillings  or 
half-a-crown  wherewith  to  gamble. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  three  classes  of  persons 
who  are  to  be  .met  with  in  the  minor  gambling  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Leicester  square,  in  the  Regent  Quadrant, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  how  rapidly  those  of  the  first  class  descend  to  the 
third.  They  hardly  stop  at  all,  in  their  descent,  at  the 
second.  A  few  months  suffice  for  the  transformation  from 
the  first  to  the  last.  And  so  complete  is  the  change,  that 
you  can  hardly  persuade  yourself  that  he  whom  you  now 
see  among  the  third  class  is  the  same  person  whom  you 
saw  amongst  the  first,  four  or  five  months  previously. 
Let  me  only  add,  that  when  once  down  to  the  lowest  class, 
these  poor  wretches  have,  like  Wolsey's  Lucifer,  "  fallen 
never  to  rise  again." 

Of  all  the  passions  of  which  human  nature  is  suscepti- 
ble, a  passion  for  gambling  is  inconceivably  the  most  per- 
nicious. Once  indulge  in  it,  and  you  are  inevitably  hur- 
ried forward  to  irretrievable  ruin.  There  is  scarcely  an 
instance  on  record  of  a  person  having  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  breaking  otf  from 
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it  TKere  is  a  sort  of  fatality  in  it ;  its  victim  has  no  free  • 
will  of  his  own.  He  sees  the  folly  of  the  course  he  is  pur- 
suing :  he  sees  the  issue  too,  and  yet  he  cannot,  or  will 
not,  help  himself  He  acts  like  a  man  who  knows  his  des- 
tiny, and  seems  resolved,  frightful  though  it  be,  on  fulfill- 
ing it  with  the  least  possiole  delav.  It  is  of  no  use  to  rea- 
son with  him ;  he  only  is  a  fit  subject  for  being  reasoned 
with  who  acts  from  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness.  With 
the  confirmed  gambler  it  is  far  different.  His  judgment 
already  condemns  his  conduct;  it  pronounces  him  to  be  a 
madman,  and  yet  his  will  impels  him  forward  in  his  ca- 
reer. Talk  not  to  him  of  the  claims  of  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren; what  cares  he  about  their' being  thrown  destitute 
and  unprotected  on  an  unpitying  world  ?  Apart  from  their 
interference  with  his  gambling  propensities,  he  may  be 
kind  enough  to  them.  Possibly  he  may,  so  long  as  he  has 
the  means,  be  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands  and  the 
best  of  fathers ;  but  much  rather  than  that  his  passion  for 
play  should  be  denied  the  means  of  indulgence,  would  he 
see  them  dying  in  the  streets  of  cold  and  hunger.  You 
may  even  tell  him  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  fre- 
quenting the  gambling  house,  will  not  only  be  the  beggary 
of  himself  and  his  family,  but  that  he  is  perilling  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul  by  the  course  he  is  adopting :  it  will  all 
be  utterly  ineffectual.  You  make  no  more  impression  on 
him,  than  you  would  on  the  table  on  which  he  throws  his 
dice.  He  has  sufficient  sense  to  know  that  eternal  perdi- 
tion is  an  evil ;  but  still  he  will  brave  it  rather  than  do  vio- 
lence to  his  gambling  propensities.*  And  when  all  his 
means  of  indulging  his  passions  are  gratified,  what  fol- 
lows ?  Why,  the  probability  is  that  he  either  destroys  him- 
self or  sets  about  plundering  or  murdering  others.  If  he 
can,  by  means  of  swindling,  or  fraud,  or  forgery,  or  any 
other  secret  mode  of  robbing  society,  replenish  his  ex- 
hausted coflfers,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  present  himself 
anew  at  the  gamiiig  table — it  is  all  very  well ;  that  mode, 
of  course^  is  attended  with  less  personal  danger,  and  witn 
the  least  immediate  risk  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
law.  But  if  all  other  expedients  fail,  the  confirmed  gam- 
bler will  not  scruple  to  resort  to  murder.  Gambling  is,  I 
believe,  the  source  of  more  evils  to  society  in  the  metro- 
polis, as  well  as  to  the  individuals  themselves,  than  any 
other  vice  which  exists.  My  own  impression  is,^  that 
neither  our  moralists  nor  our  legislators  have  any  concep- 

*  [All  this  description  of  the  gambler  is  but  a  paraphrase  and  epitome 
of  Murphy's  Play.  The  fj^cts  have  been  confirmed  in  abundance  of  in- 
stances, but  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  description.] 
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tion  of  the  share  it  contributes  to  the  crimes  and  immo- 
ralities with  which  this  great  city  abounds.    I  have  not  a 
doutt  that  the  cause  or  half  the  suicides  which  occur  in 
the  higher  and  middle  walks  of  life,  is  gambling — though 
the  fact  be  carefully  concealed  by  the  friends  of  the  par- 
ties.   The  great  majority  of  robberies  of  their  employers, 
by  clerks  and  others,  have,  I  am  equally  convinced,  the 
same  origin.    I  woula  say  the  same  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  other  crimes  which  are  daily  committed  by 
persons  who  have  a  decent  coat  on  their  backs.    At  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Thurtell  for  the  murder  of  Weare,  both 
of  whom  were  gamblers,  many  circumstances  transpired 
strongly  confirmatory  oi  the  representation  I  have  here 
given  of  the  innumerable  evils  which  flow  from  this  gigan- 
tic vice.    It  is  well  known  to  many  persons,  though  I  have 
never  seen  the  statement  but  once  in  print,  that  Thurtell 
actually  engaged  to  murder  eight  Irishmen,  as  opportunity 
offered,  who  had  annoyed  the  proprietors  of  several  hells 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  by  indicting  their  houses 
— at  the  rate  of  50/.  a  head.    He  made  to  them  the  further 
offer  of  not  claiming  a  farthing  of  the  mon6y  for  either  of 
the  murders  until  he  had  "  done  for,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, "the  last  man  of  thep."    All  he  asked  was  that 
the  400/.  should  be  deposited  in  some  place  beforehand,  so 
as  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  when  he 
had  executed  his  murderous  purposes.    Every  trace  of 
morality,  religion,  and  hiunanity  is  effaced  from  the  ruined 
gambler^s  mind ;  he  is  a  desperate  character,  and  is  at  all 
times  prepared  for  the  most  desperate  enterprises.    The 
character  of  ruined  gamblers  may  be  best  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  you  see  them  in  every  place  where  the  most 
depraved  of  human  beings  are.    Our  prisons  are  full  of 
them;  Botany  Bay  swarms  with  them,  and  republican 
America  has  a  very  fair  share  of  them.    It  is  frightful  to 
think  of  the  number  of  gamblers  who  have  closed  their 
career  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

I  have  often  tried  to  form  some  idea  to  myself  of  what 
must  be  the  emotions  which  agitate  a  gambler's  breast 
when  he  sees  himself  hurrying  faster  and  faster  to  ruin 
with  every  new  stake  he  plays  for.  Some  time  ago  I  met 
with  a  great  gambler ;  his  account  of  the  mental  process 
which  such  persons  undergo  when  they  see  themselves 
plundered  by  the  robbers  connected  with  the  hells,  filled 
me  with  a  sort  of  horror,  while  it  afforded  me  the  wished- 
for  information.  The  gambler  at  such  a  moment  is  in  a 
state  of  madness ;  his  past  losses,  so  far  from  inspiring 
him  with  a  distaste  for  play,  only  whet  his  appetite  for  it 
It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  gambling,  that  the 
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more  a  man  loses  the  deeper  does  he  feel  disposed  to  play. 
He  i^  for  the  time  being  completely  under  the  influence  of 
a  spell.    His  recklessness  grows  upon  him.    You  cannot 
move  him  from  his  seat ;  nor  can  you,  by  any  method  you 
can  employ,  cause  him  to  desist  from  a  course  from  which 
he  is  already  smarting.    So  far  from  this,  he  will  play,  and 
play  at  deeper  game,  too.    Every  new  loss,  so  far  from 
weaning,  only  serves  to  wed  him  still  more  and  more  to 
the  gaming  table.    His  bosom  is  all  the  while  the  seat  of  a 
perfect  tempest  of  passion.    He  curses  in  his  own  mind 
the  moment  he  entered  the  pandemonium,  though  all- the 
moral  suasion  in  the  world  would  not  prevail  on  him  to 
quit  it.    He  is  wretched  because  of  his  past  losses,  and  yet 
he  is  resolutely  determined  on  hazarding  the  little  all  that 
remains.    He  has  a  presentiment  of  the  result;  he  has  a 
strong  conviction  oi  what  will  be  the  issue,  but  still  he 
plunges  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  fearful  gulf.    To  utter 
ruin  he  will  go,  and  the  nearer  he  is  to  it  the  more  furi- 
ously does  he  rush  forward.    The  storm  within  is  all  the 
while  visible  without ;  you  see  it  in  his  face.    He  is  su- 
premely wretched;  as  miserable  as  man  can  be  in  this 
world ;  he  is  in  a  hell,*  and  has  a  hell  in  his  bosom.  Were 
that  bosom  exposed  to  your  gaze,  you  would  turn  back 
with  horror  at  the  appallmg  spectacle.    Look  at  his  coun- 
tenance !  If,  then,  that  index  be  so  terrible  to  behold,  what 
must  be  the  thing  itself!  I  have  it  from  one  who  speaks 
from  experience,  that  such  is  the  agony  of  his  mind,'  that 
his  legs  will  quiver  beneath  him^  his  whole  body  tremble, 
and  the  cold  perspiration  fall  m  drops  from  his  brow. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  humanity  left  in  his  composition. 
All  the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  his  nature  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  demon  he  worships :  he  has  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  demon  than  of  a  human  being  in  him ;  the 
cards  or  the  dice  have  wrought  the  awful  transformation. 
But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  even  those  who 
have  themselves  felt  it  most,  cannot  describe  in  an  ade- 
quate manner.    If  there  be  a  miserable  man  in  existence, 
one  who  is  thoroughly  degraded  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  whose  conscience  lashes  him  without  one  moment's 
intermission,  or  the  slightest  mercy,  that  man  is  the  gam- 
bler.   Need  I  add,  he  is  a  person  for  whom  no  one  feels 
compassion?  He  has  not  even  the  slight  consolation  of 
sharing  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  men :  he  is  loathed  and 
shunned  by  all  mankind. 

It  is  incredible  in  how  short  a  time  gambling  transforms 
the  character  of  a  man  firom  good  to  bad.    I  could  point 

*  The  usual  teim  by  which  eambling  houaes  are  designated. 
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to  instances  in  which,  in  a  few  short  months,  men  have 
been  changed  by  the  gaming  table,  from  being  the  most 
amiable  and  virtuous,  to  the  most  ferocious  and  depraved^ 
of  their  species.  Crimes,  the  very  thought  of  which  would 
have  shocked  them  beyond  measure  before  they  entered  a 
gambling  house,  are  committed  by  them  without  "  a  com- 
punctious visiting,"  by  the  time  they  have  been  two  or 
three  months  in  those  sinks  of  infamy.  These  dens  are 
not  only  the  gulf  which  swallows  up  all  their  money,  but 
they  become  the  grave  of  the  morals  and  humanity  of  all 
who  cross  their  threshold  before  they  have  been  any  time 
in  them. 

The  passion  for  gambling,  wherever  it  exists,  is  inva- 
riably an  absorbing  one.  It  admits  of  no  rival  passion  : 
it  engrosses  the  entire  thoughts  and  actions  of  its  unfor- 
tunate victim :  it  haunts  and  torments  him  night  and  day, 
sleeping  and  waking.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  this  mo- 
ment a  member  of  Crockford's,  who,  ever  since  he  entered 
the  place,  has  been  there  every  Sunday  night  by  eleven 
o'clock,  impatiently  waiting  till  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
that  he  may  begin  to  lose  nis  money.  The  late  Duke  of 
Q. *  was  so  completely  under  the  control  of  his  gam- 
bling propensities,  that  after  he  was  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  so  infirm  that  he  could  neither  move 
hand  nor  foot,  he  caused  himself  to  be  taken  to  Brookes's 
to  see  his  friends  playing.  The  pain  of  being,  in  his  fee- 
ble state,  carried  out  and  into  his  carriage,  and  being 
hauled  on  a  four-wheeled  vehicle,  made  for  the  purpose^ 
into  the  gambling  room,  was  nothing  to  that  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  seeing  others  at 
play,  as  he  could  no  longer  engage  in  it  himself  It  is  not 
eight  weeks,  since  a  gambler,  whom  everybpdy  who  saw 
him  pronounced  to  be  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  who  him- 
self was  convinced  that  he  was  so — begged  of  his  friends 
that  some  of  his  old  acquaintances  might  be  brought  to 
his  bed-side  to  play  with  him.  He  was  so  eai*nest  and  im- 
portunate in  his  request  that  his  fiiends  complied  with  it. 
Some  of  his  gambling  acquaintances  were  sent  for ;  he 
was  one  of  the  few  successful  players ;  he  had,  in  a  word, 
been  connected  with  a  hell.  He  and  they  played  together, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  be  raised  on,  his  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  one  week  he  won  upwards  of  lOOZ. ;  next 
week  he  died.  What  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  ruling 
passion  being  strong  in  death ! 

*  [The  Duke  of  dueensbury,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  given  in  Sir 
N.  Wraxall's  recently  published  "  Posthumous  Anecdotes  of  his  Own 
Times."] 
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And  as  it  is  absorbing,  so  it  i^  incurable.     I  have  men-' 
tioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  there  is  hardly 
'an  instance  ^on  reccwd  of  a  person  who  had  become  a 
regular  gamUer  conquering  his  passion  for  play  so  lon^  ai^ 
-he  had  the  means  of  indulging  it  I  repeat  the  observation, 
I  will  answer  for  it,  that  no  one  ever  yet  knew  any  such 
person  abandon  his  gambling  habits  so  \on^  as  he  had  the 
means  of  indulging  them.    In  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting rid  of  such  h£U)its,  I  may  mention  that  there  are  innu*> 
wierable  instances  in  which  ruined  gamesters  have,  after 
disposing  of  their  great-coats,  cloaks,  and  otiier  articles  of 
weariBg  apparel,  in  order  to  raise  money  wherewith  to 
play — actusdly  sold  their  shirts  for  a  few  shilUngs,  to  enable 
them  to  gratify  Uieir  gambling  propensities.   But  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  proof  ever  furnished  of  the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  of  curing  the  propensity,  was 
that  afforded  by  a  late  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Hutchmson. 
This  gentleman,  after  having  ruined  himself  by  play,  went 
one  day,  in  the  .depth  of  his  despair,  and  cut  his  throat  with 
a  rsLZOT,    It  chanced,  however  that  the  wound,  though  so 
dreadful  that  no  hopes  of  recovery  were  for  some  days  en* 
tertained,  did  not  prove  fataL    Aided  by  the  first  surgical 
:skill  and  care,  he  recovered.    Where  does  the  reader  sup* 
pose  he  went  to  on  the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  go  out? 
To  the  very  gaming  house  in  which  he  had  lost  the  money, 
tiie  loss  of  which  had  made  him  form  the  resolution  of  de- 
stroying himself! 

Among  those  who  frequent  the  second  class  of  gaminff 
houses,  are  a  very  ^eat  number  of  city  merchants,  and 
city  clerks  in  situations  of  con$dence.    They  are  called 
cits  by  the  "Greeks"  and  hellites^  and  are  looked  on  as 
prime  game.    The  city  merchants  resolve  on  becoming 
gamblers,  under  the  impression  that  the  making  of  a  for- 
tune by  selling  chests  of  tea,  or  measuring  yards  of  lace, 
is  not  only  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  but  a  very  vulgar 
one.    To  do  it  by  gambling  is  much  more  esmeditious — 
so  they  think  till  they  try — and  infinitely  more  fashionable. 
To  the  gaming  house  therefore  they  go  quite  full  of  money  5 
they  leave  it  without  a  farthing.    They  repeat  the  process 
time  after  time,  and  with  the  same  result    By-and-by  you 
see  them  in  the  "  Gazette."    Little,  perhaps,  do  their  cre- 
ditors, or  the  public,  know  the  real  cause  of  their  bank- 
ruptcy.   The  clerk  has  the  same  notions  as  his  employer. 
What  is  a  salary  of  SOOZ.  or  300Z.  a  year?    Nothing  at  all. 
He  can  never  save  a  stiver  out  of  it     Surely  it  would  be 
much  wiser,  and  far  more  convenient,  to  make  the  sum  .in 
one  night    To  the  gambling  house,  therefore,  he  goes  with 
400Z.  or  600Z.  of  his  master^s  money :  he  loses  the  last 
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farthing  of  it ;  and  to  saveihimself  a  voyage  to  the  Anti- 
podes, ne  is  off  at  a  tangent  next  morning  to  America ; 
that  is  to  say,  provided  no  such  oflBcious  person  as  For- 
rester* interfere  in  the  interim,  and  rudely  prevent  his  set- 
ting out  on  his  journey.  Should  he  escape  "  the  vigilance 
of  the  police,"  as  the  expression  now  goes,  you  see  every 
dead  wall  in  town  placarded  with  large  hand-bills,  offering 
a  reward  of  100^  or  200/.  to  any  person  who  will  appre- 
hend the  party  who  has  absconded.  Immediately  after 
the  "  handsome  reward,"  comes  a  "  hue  and  cry"  descrip- 
tion of  the  clerk;  you  hear  nothing  more  of  him  ;  there  is 
an  end  of  everything  pertaining  to  him.  Gambling  has  in- 
finitely more  to  do  with  city  bankruptcies,  embezzlements, 
frauds,  forgeries,  &c.,  than  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
hells  can  have  any  idea  of. 

The  third  class  of  houses  are  chieflv  visited  by  noble- 
men's and  gentlemen's  servants,  and  shopmen  with  small 
salaries.  And  in  this  fact  we  have  the  cause  of  the  innu- 
merable robberies  which  these  two  classes .  of  persons 
commit  on  their  masters  and  employers.  The  author  of 
"  Old  Bailey  Experience"  is  oi  opinion  that  the  average 
amount  of  monev  lost  every  year  in  the  gaming  houses  by 
the  servants  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  alone,  is  1,500,000/. 
I  look  on  thi^  as  an  exaggeration ;  but  I  should  think 
1,000,000/.  is  about  the  amount.  The  number  of  persons 
usually  to  be  found  at  one  time  in  one  of  this  class  of 
gaming  houses,  is  from  forty  to  fifty.  In  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  calculated  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  visit  one  such  house. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that,  when  we  hear  of 
persons  losing  so  much  money  at  the  gambling  houses, 
we  never  hear  of  any  one  who  wins  ?  Surely,  it  is  added, 
where  so  many  lose,  some  one  must  win.  The  thing  is 
easily  explained.  Connected  with  all  the  hells  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  unprincipled  men,  who  conspire  togeth- 
er to  plunder  every  new  comer,  and  who,  when  he  is 
robbed  of  his  last  farthinff,  divide  the  money  they  have 
sacked  among  them.  Such  jiersons  are  not  only  greater 
adepts,  from  long  practice,  at  every  description  oi  game 
which  can  be  played,  but  when  their  skill  does  not  avail 
them,  thejr  unhesitatingly  have  recourse  to  cheating.  This 
is  done  m  various  ways,  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  the  dice-box  is  cramped,  so  that  they  can  guess 
with  a  sort  of  moral  certainty  wnat  numbers  will  turn  up; 
in  other  cases  the  same  results  are  gained,  either  by  load- 

» 
*  [Forrester  is  an  active  Bow  street  officer— now  the  Jacob  Hays  of 
Lotioon.] 
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ang  the  dice,*  or  by  keeping  some  particular  one,  unknown 

to  the  stranger,  between  one  of  the  fingers  and  the  box, 

•while  throwing  the  others.    In  the  case  of  cards,  again, 

ialse  ones  are  sometimes  used ;  but  even  when  genuine. 

many  tricks  are  played  by  these  dexterous  "Greeks" 

"which  a  comparative  novice  cannot  detect     But  even 

though  the  poor  yictim  does  discover  false  play  on  the 

part  of  his  opponent,  his  position  is  not  bettered  in  the 

slightest  degree-     Often,  indeed,  the  discovery  makes  it 

"worse.    There  is  always  asufl&cient  number  of  the  friends 

ef  the  "  legs"  present,  to  attempt  to  swear  down  the  flat 

if  he  complains  of  foul  play;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in 

swearing  him  down,^  they  will  have  no  scruple  in  knocking 

him  down.    It  often  happens,  however,  that  recourse  to 

downright  cheating  is  not  needed :  and,  from  a  fear  of 

^detection,  it  is  only  in  ca^es  where  they  cannot  accomplish 

&eir  object  otherwise,  that  the  hellites  do  resort  to  false 

play.     The  favourite  system  of  plundering  a  flat,  in  all  the 

m.inor  gaming  houses,  is  by  two  or  three  persons  in  the 

interest  unknown  to  hini,  of  the  hellites,  agreeing  among 

themselves  to  play  into  each  other's  hands,  though  at  a 

^eat  apparent  loss  to  some  of  the  parties,,    He  is  Kept  in 

^countenance,  as  the  expression  goes,  by  seeing  one  or  two 

-others  lose  as  well  as  himself  little  supposing  that  they 

are  even  known  to  each  other;  for  they  conduct  themselves 

as  if  they  had  never  met  together  before:  far  less  has  he 

any  suspicion  that  the  money  some  of  them  apparently 

lost  was  not  tbeir  own,  but  belonged  to  the  proprietors  of 

the  hell.    Every  gaming  house  keeps  a  certain  niunber  of 

persons  of  this  kind  in  its  employ,  as  well  as  persons  for 

decoying  flats  into  the  house.    Tney  are  always  kept  up, 

in  so  far  as  their  wardrobe  is  concerned,  in  the  first  style 

'Of  fashion.    They  have  a  proftision  of  gold  rings  on  their 

.fingers,  splendid  watch-chains,  and  bunches  of  watch-seals 

which  even  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  who  is  very  fond  of 

isporting  a  handsome  cluster  of  seals,  might  envy.    They 

Jiave,  in  fine,  externally  all  the  appearance  of  belonging 

"to  fashionable  society.    Clotiies  and  trinkets  of  this  kind 

are  kept  for  these  persons  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hells, 

just  as  the  keepers  of  certain  other  houses  have  always  on 

hand  a  sufljcient  quantity  of  flash  apparel  in  which  to  deck 

out  any  unfortunate  girl  who  engages  to  pamper  their 

iavarice,  by  her  own  prostitution, 

V  Such  are  some  of  the  means  which  the  heUites  and  the 

*  Some  yesrs  ago,  several  noblemen  aAd  gentlemen  haying  lost  B0,00OL 
under  very  suspicious  bircumstances,  in  a  Hell  in  Piccadilly,  they  canied 
Tthe  dice  away,  and  found  they  were  loaded. 
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creatures  in  their  pay,  resort  to  with  a  view  to  make'  sure 
of  plundering  every  simpleton  who  chances  to  come  in 
their  way.  There  are  others  which  I  need  not  detail,  and 
which,  though  I  did,  would  not  be  very  intelligible  to  those 
imacquainted  with  gambling  in  the  metropolis.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  no  man  who  goes  in  with  money  to  one  of 
these  pandemoniums  ever  comes  out,  in  the  long  run,  with 
a  farthing.  If  he  should  be  allowed  to  gain  once  or  twice, 
it  is  only  to  get  him  in  deeper  the  third  time.  What  the 
entire  amount  of  money  may  be  which  is  lost  every  year, 
on  an  a/erage,  in  the  gambling  houses  of  London,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  any  confidence;  but,  including  the 
great  estabUshment  in  St.  James's  street,  I  have  not  a  doubt 
it  is  from  7,500.000/.  to  8,000,000/.  Only  think  of  the  vast 
sums  which,  after  the  most  extravagant  way  in  which  the 
higher  class  of  these  housed  are  kept  up,  the  proprietors 
severally  amass.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense 
gains  01  Old  Crocky,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  calls  him. 
There  is  another  person  now  living,  who,  having  been  a 
partner  in  a  hell  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,,  opened 
shop  on  his  own  account  soon  after,  in  partnership  with 
three  other  pennyless  fellows.  He  lately  retired  from 
business  with  a  fortune  of  1^50,000/.  as  his  share  of  the 
plunder;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  after  having  lived  all 
the  time,  as  did  the  others,  in  a  style  of  princely  splendour. 
He  had,  as  tLey  almost  all  have,  his  country  house,  his  stud 
of  horses,  his  mistresses,  and  all  the  other  indispensables 
of  a  man  of  fashion.  Another  person,  a  partner  of  Crock- 
ford's,  before  the  latter  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the 
sporting  noblemen  formerly  alluded  to — who  had  taken  the 
benefit  of  the  act  a  year  or  two  before  becoming  a  hellite, 
was,  in  a  few  years  thereafter,  worth  140,000/.  Another 
hellite,  belonging  to  one  of  the  minor  establishments,  was 
some  time  ago  found  lying  quite  drunk  one  morning  on  the 
carpet  of  his  own  parlour  in  Clarges  street,  with  l,200i.  in 
bank  notes  in  his  hand,  which,  he  said,  was  the  amount  of 
his  share  of  what  had  been  sacked  on  the  previous  night 
The  Messrs.  Bonds,  of  the  Athenaeum,  who.  a  few  years 
ago,  were  what  are  called  "  dealing  Jew  boys,"  in  the 
streets,  are  now  understood  to  be  severally  worth  about 
60^000/.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  Ephraim,  the  elder 
of  the  three,  gave  15,000/.  for  a  stud  of  horses.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  they  were  bought  from  a  noble- 
man who  was  obliged  to  sell  them  to  meet  his  debts  of 
honour. 

The  proprietors  of  the  minor  gambling  housfes,  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four  to  each,  are  all  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated, as  well  as  unprincipled  men.    Their  conversation 
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and  manners  strangely  contrast  with  their  flashy  appear- 
ance. Most  of  them  nave  been  porters  or  inspectors  in 
other  gaming  establishments.  Several  of  them  are  Jews. 
Connected  with  each,  in  the  character  of  legal  adviser,  is 
some  low  unprincipled  attorney.  One  and  all  of  the  per- 
sons belonging  to  such  places  have  been  previously  known 
as  most  profligate  characters.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
been  regular  pickpockets,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.* 

They  have  not  one  redeeming  quality  in  their  nature. 
If  the  men  whom  they  have  fleeced  of  thousands  on  thou- 
sands, should  chance,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
to  go  to  their  hells,  when  they  have  not  a  penny  to  procure 
a  morsel  of  bread,  or  to  get  a  bed  for  the  night — to  ask  a 
few  shillings  from  them,  they  are  indignantly  repulsed  from 
tjieir  doors,  their  plunderers  telling  them  they  would  not 
give  a  sixpence  to  save  them  from  the  gallows.  If,  press- 
ed by  hunger  and  wretchedness,  they  are  importunate,  and 
refuse  to  go  without  getting  something,  then  some  of  the 
rudest  and  strongest  of  the  rascals  called  porters,  about 
the  house,  eject  them  by  means  of  blows.  It  is  not  long 
since  one  of  the  victims  to  these  dens,  having  applied  to 
his  plunderers  for  a  small  pittance  to  preserve  him  at  least 
one  day  longer  from  absolute  starvation,  was  so  violently 
assaulted  by  a  ferocious  Herculean  Irishman,  kept  for  the 
purpose— though  ostensibly  one  of  the  porters — that  his  life 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  in  danger. 

One  of  these  hellites  lately  retired  from  "business,"  and 
purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton, 
where  he  lives  in  all  splendour,  and  apparently  in  as  much 
happiness  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
wide  creation — though  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  every 
year  of  his  infamous  career  he  had  been  the  means  of 
causing,  on  an  average,  twenty  of  his  victims  to  commit 
suicide.  And  yet — how  melancholy  and  mortifying  the 
fact!^-our  nobuity  have  no  scruples  in  admitting  such 
characters  to  their  houses,  on  a  footing  of  friendship ! 
Nay,  the  daughter  of  one  of  these  gambling  proprietors,  was 
some  years  since  married  to  a  peer  of  the  realm ! 

I  have  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  chapter  that  the 
peculiar  notions  of  honour  which  are  entertained  by  the 
aristocratic  gamblers  at  Crockford's,  always  insure  the 
quondam  fishmonger  the  payment  of  the  debt  his  visitors 
contract,  so  soon  as  they  possess  themselves  of  the  means. 

•  [It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  these  accounts  are  grosdy  exagge^ 
fated,  received  upon  hearsay  by  a  credulous  as  well  as  pr^diced  mmd, 
and  rauiled  as  faets  without  examination.] 
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In  the  minor  gambling  houses,  however,  where  the  same- 
notions  of  honour  do  not  obtain,  unsuccessfiil  gamblers- 
often  resist  the  payment  of  the  debts  they  have  cjontracted^ 
They  know,  as  formerly  mentioned,  that  gambling  being 
illegal,  they  cannot  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  their  losses. 
Do  the  hellites,  then,  lose  the  advances  they  have  made  to^ 
such  persons  ?  Not  they.  By  what  means  do  they  pro- 
cure file  payment?  The  heUite  who  won  the  money,  sends, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  note  to  the  .party,  to  the  effect  that, 
as  he  must  be  aware  the  money  was  fairly  won,  which  the 
knaves  always  insist  on,  he  cannot,  surely,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  be  serious  in  renising  to  pay  the  debt ;  but  if  he  is, 
ttien  the  only  alternative  is  to  afford  to  the  writer  that  satis- 
faction which  one  gentleman  is  entitled  to  demand  from 
another.  In  most  cases  such  a  hostile  note  as  this  has  the 
desired  eflfect.  Where  it  has  not,  and  the  party  still  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  debt,  then  "a  friend"  of  the  winner  waits^ 
on  the  other,  and  requests  him  to  name  his  friend,  that  the 
matter  may  DO  settled  without  delay.  The  friend  of  the 
heUite  is  usually  the  most  determined  and  fierce-looking  of 
tixe  party;  and  of  such  personages  there  is  no  lack  in 
gaming  estabUshments.  This  never  falls  of  its  effect; 
Siere  is  hardly  an  instance  on  record  in  which  a  man  witii 
any  remains  of  character  would  go  and  fight  a  heUite ; 
while  the  certain  consequence  of  not  doing  it  or  refiising  to 
pay  the  money,  would  be  to  be  horse-whipped  in  the  streets, 
if  not  privately  murdered.*  The  payment  of  the  money  is 
therefore  the  least  of  the  two  evils  of  which  he  must  make 
a  choice. 

It  is  an  every  day  question,  "Why,  when  gambling 
houses  are  contrary  to  the  law,  are  they  not  put  down  I"* 
To  abate  the  nuisance  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diflwjulty.  It 
is  almost  impossible  in  any  case — in  many  cases  it  is  quite 
so — to  procure  evidence  on  which  a  jury  could  convict  the 
proprietors.  They  have  in  several  instances  been  indicted; 
but  when  the  hellites  know  the  indicting  parties  can  bring 
forward  the  necessary  evidence,  they  bribe  them  with 
large  sums  to  make  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the  trial 
comes  on.  What  is  2,000Z.  or  3,000/.  to  the  proprietors, 
even  of  the  second  class  of  these  nouses'?  They  will  in  a 
few  hours  fleece  some  flat  of  perhaps  twice  that  sum. 
Some  years  ago  the  great  hell  in  St  James's  street  was  in- 
dicted, when  the  penalties  for  money  won  illegally  were 
laid  at  162,000Z.    The  indicting  party  disappeared  before 

*  [This  is  an  exfiggeration  so  gross  tbat  not  one  solitary  instance  of  it 
is  to  De  found  in  the  annals  of  London  gambling  depnivities.  The  autbor 
must  either  have  had  a  heated  imagination  when  be  wrote  il^  or  a  strong 
taatB  (or  eTttheUUhmeni'TH 
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the  time  appointed  for  the  trial.  What  would  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  pandemonium  have  cared  to  give  20,000Z.  oi* 
30,000/.  to  quash  the  indictment?  Better  surely  to  pay- 
either  of  these  sums,  or  larger  still,  if  less  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted, than  to  be  subjected  to  penalties  to  the  amount  of 
162,000/.  and  the  probability  of  being  sent  to  the  tread- 
miQ ;  for,  when  sufficiently  identified,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sent  thither.  Only  fancy  the  stout  farmer  looking  hero  of 
the  great  house  in  St.  James's,  Constantly  "working  like  a 
squirrel"  for  two  or  three  months,  at  the  tread-mill--as  a 
candidate  for  the  occupation  some  time  ago  happily  ex- 
pressed himself  at  o^e  of  our  police  offices. 

But  not  only  are  the  proprietors  of  these  pandemoniums 
at  all  times  ready  to  give  large  sums  to  get  informations 
against  them  quashed,  but  they  take  care  to  keep  on  as 
good  terms  with  the  police  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  betaken 
by  surprise  by  them.  It  is  notorious  that  numbers  of  the 
old  police  were  in  the  pay  of  the  hellites,  and  more  than  a 
suspicion  has  been  expressed  by  several  of  the  magis- 
trates In  the  metropolis,  that  some  persons  belonging  to 
the  present  body  are  in  tjie  same  predicament.  Why  else 
— as  was  asked  in  September  last,  by  one  of  the  ma^- 
trates  at  the  Middlesex  sessions— why  else  did  two  pohce- 
men  refuse  to  take  two  of  the  Leicester  Square  hellites  into 
custody,  who  were  easily  within  their  reach — even  though 
the  warrants  for  their  apprehension  were  produced  ? 

Until  some  better  law  than  the  present  be  passed,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  gaming  houses  wDl 
ever  be  put  down  in  the  metropolis.  Much  greater  facili 
ties  for  conviction  must  be  afforded :  and  it  is  a  question 
whether,  when  the  party  indicting  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  conviction,  some  adequate  reward  should  not  be 
given  him.*  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the  law,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  is  whoUy  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  evil. 
Whether  we  could  get  such  a  one  as  would  really  root  out 
the  knaves  who  people  these  dens  of  iniquity — were  any  of 
our  legislators  to  propose  it — is  a  point  on  which  I  enter- 
tain considerable  doubts.  If  it  be  true,  and  I  fear  it  is,  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  Crockford's  are  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  belonging  to  either  Houses  of  Parliament- 
then  it  wonld  be  really  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would 
assist  in  passing  a  law  which  they  would  most  probably  be 
the  first  to  aid  in  breaking. 

.  *  [It  is  generally  bad  legislation  to  be  too  ready  to  offer  rewards  on  con- 
viction.   Like  the  old  English  system  of  "  Blood  Money"  it  opens  a  dctor 
to  perjury,  which  sets  life  and  liberty  at  too  great  hazard:] 
VOL.  V.  10 
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CHAPTER   V. 

■ETMFOLITAN  SOCCETT. — THE  HIGHER  CLASSES. 

Tbeir  opinion^  of  t\iem»elve»— Their  disregwrd  of  the  truth— Thenr  inm- 
cerit^ — Extent  to  which  profligacy  prevails  among'them— Their  con* 
duct  in  pecuniary  mattera— Virtue  laughed  at  among  tnem— Their  want 
of  religion— Their  .social  condition— Tne  extent  to  which  conjugal  mfi- 
dehty  prevails  among  them— Remarks  on  their  marriages— Their  want 
of  benevolence  to  mankind  generally— Their  notions  of  dignity — ^Tbe 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  below  them— Their  conduct  to  ttieir  ser- 
vants—Frivolitv  and  occasional  coarseness  of  their  conversation— Their 
partiality  to  foreigners— Indignities  to  which  they  must  sometimes  sub- 
mit in  raising  money  to  keep  up  appearances— Their  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments— Husband  h\in ting— Un happiness  which  exists  among 
them,  &c. 

The  Higher  Classes  of  society  in  the  metropolis,  as,  I  believe, 
everywhere  else,  have  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  themselves. 
If  their  own  esiimate  of  their  character  were  to  be  taken  ad  a 
correct  one,  they  are  as  far  above  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow 
beings  as  the  latter  are  above  the  brme  creation.  Pope  repre- 
sents Bishop  Berkeley  as  having  possessed  every  virtue  under 
heaven :  the  fashionable  world  not  only  exclusively  arrogates 
to  itself  all  the  virtues,  but  all  the  accomplishments  which  hu- 
man nature  can  acquire.  The  aristocracy  hold  up  their  con- 
duct to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  a  perfect  pattern  for  imitation. 
Are  they,  then,  what  their  own  vanity  leads  them  to  think  they 
are  1  A  glance  at  their  principles  and  practices  will  best  an- 
swer the  question. 

No  one  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  human 
character,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  higher  classes 
of  this  country,  but  must  have  been  struck  with  their  want  of 
regard  to  the  truth.  They  are  most  prodigal  of  their  promises; 
let  those  to  whom  they  have  been  made,  say  how  many  of 
them  are  redeemed.  Shakspeare  has  a  character  in  one  of  hk 
plays  who  "lies  like  truth."  Shakspeare  must  have  had  one 
of  the  "fashionables"  of  his  day,  who,  I  suppose,  very  much 
resembled  those  of  our's,  in  his  eye  when  he  penned  the  ex- 
pression :  they  see  no  moral  evil  in  telling  a  fib :  to  tell  what 
they  call  a  conventional  falsehood  with  becoming  grace,  is 
deemed  by  them  an  accomplishment  of  the  most  enviable  kind. 
It  were  well  if  the  practice  of  systematic  fib-telling  were  con- 
fined to  themselves :  it  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  they 
are  careful  to  instruct  their  domestics.  To  tell  a  certain  class 
of  falsehoods  with  ease  and  effect,  is,  in  many  cases,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  a  servaqt.  Take,  for  an  illus- 
tration of  my  statement,  the  way  they  refuse  to  see,  when  so 
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disposed,  any  friend  who  calls  on  them.  Do  Ihey  say  they  are 
engaged,  and  cannot  see  any  visitor  at  the  time  1  No ;  that 
would  never  do.  The  servant  is  instructed  to  say  the  master 
or  mistress  is  not  at  home.*  Thus  the  master  or  mistress  tells 
the  fib  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  instructs  the  servant  to 
do  the  same.  Thus  tutored  by  their  employers  in  the  "  art  of 
lying,*'  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  servant  goes  a  little  further 
than  was  intended,  and  in  addition  to  telling  fibs  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense,  begins  to  tell  them  at  that  of  the  master  or  mis- 
tress ?  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  falsehood  is  detected,  due 
punishment  is  inflicted  either  in  the  shape  of  rebuke,  or,  if  the 
fib  be  an  aggravated  one,  by  dismissal.  In  what  an  awkward 
position  do  the  Higher  (glasses  in  such  a  case  place  themselves ! 
They  first  instruct  their  servants  in  the  art  of  tiling  falsehoods, 
and  then  punish  them — ^when  they  happen  themselves  to  be 
affected  by  the  untruths — ^for  the  very  crime  which  they  have 
taught  them  to  commit !  Nor  is  this  all :  once  corrupt  a  ser- 
vant's morals  so  fiElr  as  to  make  that  servant  "  lie  on  system," 
and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  corruption  of  morals  will  not 
end  there ;  it  will  extend  itself  to  other  things.  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  say  that  the  person  who  would  tell  a  lie  would  pick  a 
poeket.f  There  ia  more  truth  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  moral- 
ist's remark,  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  master  or  mis- 
tress who  has  once  tutored  a  domestic  in  the  practice  of  story- 
telling, has  certainly  laid  the  axe  at  the  foundation  of  that 
servant's  honesty.  Stecding  and  lying  are  members  of  the 
same  family ;  they  are  kindred  vices,  and  in  the  vast  nwjority 
of  cases  will  be  found  to  go  hand-in-hand. 

1  know  it  is  urged  in  defence  of  telling  a  visitor,  when  it  is 
not  wished  to  see  the  party,  that  the  person  on  whom  he  calls 
is  not  at  home, — is  merely  a  civil  way  of  hinting  to  him  that  it 
ia  inconvenient  to  see  him  at  the  time.  It  is  consequently  called 
a  conventional  or  expedient  fib;  In  morals  there  ought  to  be 
no  such  principle  as  expediency.  Once  introduce  it,  and  there 
18  no  saying  when  or  where  it  will  end.  It  is  in  an;^  case  a 
most  dangerous  principle :  in  private  life,  it  is  especially  so, 
«Dd  ought  on  no  account,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
tolerated. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  tell  a  friend  in  plain  terms,  when 
making  a  call,  that  one  is  engaged  and  cannot  see  him,  would 

♦  [The  arguments  on  this  point  have  been  argued  ad  nauseanii  and  it 
is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  tacit  understanding 
that  **  not  at  home,"  is  but  a  simple  mode  of  excuse  from  seeing  visitors. 
It  is  neVer  understood  in  any  other  lijght,  and  really  breaks  no  regulation 
of  moral  order.  As  for  its  beins  initiatory  to  tbe  more  glaring  practice 
of  lying, — the  idea  is  contemptible.] 

+  [It  happens  that  Johnson's  words  were,  "He  who  would  make  a  pun, 
would  pick  a  pocket."] 
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be  hurtful  to  his  feelings.  Supposing  it  were  so,  would  that 
be  any  justification  of  a  falsehood?  Are  a  man's  feelings  to 
be  balanced  against  the  truth?  Admit  the  principle,  and  see 
the  consequences  which  would  ensue.  Why,  you  could  not 
fake  a  more  effectual  means  of  banishing  Truth  from  the  world. 
She  is  said  to  have  come  originally  out  of  a  well ;  this  would 
be  sending  her  back  to  the  place  whence  she  came,  with  a 
yengeance. 

But  were  the  practice  of  refusing  to  see  a  visitor  by  instruct- 
ing the  servant  to  tell  the  party  that  the  person  he  caUs  on  is 
not  at  home,  to  be  once  universally  discontinued,  and  the 
yisitor  to  be  either  told  that  the  individual  was  engaged  at  the 
tkne,  or  were  admitted  to  the  house,  so  as  to  let  him  see  he 
was  actually  engaged* — no  inconvenience  would  result,  nor 
weuld  any  one's  feelings  be  hurt  either  at  the  message,  or  at 
finding  tlmt  he  was  not  pressed  to  remain.    The  religious  part 
of  the  community  never  resort  to  the  practice  of  instructing 
their  servants  to  say  they  are  not  at  home,  when  they  do  not 
want  to  see  any  particular  person  at  a  particular  time, — ^and 
they  find  no  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  non-adopti(»i  of 
the  expedient.    It  is  the  same  in  the  north  of  Scotland :  the 
expression  *'  not  at  home,"  is  there  unknown.    A  master  or 
mistress  desires  the  servant  in  both  these  cases  to  say  plainly 
that  they  are  engaged,  or  to  admit  the  parties  calling ;  and 
every  person  of  any  discernment  will  at  once  perceive  when 
his  presence  is  an  intrusion ;  while  no  one  with  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  manners  will  think  of  remaining  in  the  plaoe  a  mo- 
ment after  he  has  made  the  discovery. 

The  insanceritf  of  the  Upper  Classes  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  in  their  character.  All  is  fair  outwardly ; 
nothing  can  be  kinder  than  their  words ;  it  is  so  marked^  that 
a  French  writer,  speaking  of  our  English  nobility,  says,  that 
aristocracy  and  hypocrisy  are  synonymous  terms.  How  dif- 
ferent from  their  words  would  you  find  their  hearts  were  they 
unveiled  to  your  gaze!.  "My  dear,"  are  epithets  you  every 
moment  hear  our  aristocratic  ladies  applying  to  one  another, 
while  the  most  rancorous  malignity  exists  in  each  of  their  minds. 
A  carriage  is  seen  at  the  door.  ."  0,  there's  those  horrid  crea- 
tures, the  Jerninghams — what  great  bores  they  are !"  says  Miss 
Harley  to  her  sister  Jemima.  The  door  is  opened  the  Jerning- 
hams are  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Miss  Harley  and 
Jemima  embrace  "the  horrid  creatures — the  great  bores,"  with 
an  energy  which,  were  one  to  judge  from  mere  externals,  would 
be  held  to  betoken  the  most  devoted  affection.  The  Jerning- 
hams are  about  to  depart ;  Miss  Harley  and  Miss  Jemima  im- 
press on  their  lips  a  most  "  vigorous  kiss,"  are  delighted  witii 
their  visit,  and  implore  them  to  call  soon  again.  The  door  is 
shut;  and  the  Jerninghams  are  "detestable  wretches !" 
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«*  My  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you ;  how 
are  you  V  said  Miss  Grantley  the  other  evening  to  a  young 
lady  she  met  at  the  soiree  at  the  Colosseum.    As  she  spoke  she 
shook  Miss  Vernon  by  the  hand  with  a  vehemence  and  appa- 
rent cordiality  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.    •*  O  how  I  do  hate 
that  conceited,  empty,  stuck-up  creature,  Miss  Vernon,"  said 
Miss  Grantley,  with  a  most  contemptuous  expression  of  coun 
tenance,  to  a  female  friend  who  was  with  her  at  the  time, — the 
moment  the  other  had  parted  from  her.    "  The  odious  reptile ! 
!      —she  is  always  crossing  mv  path.    I  would  as  soon  encounter 
a  tiger  as  meet  with  her.  I  abhor  the  very  thought  of  the  vul- 
gar wretch !" 
L         The  mothers  are  quite  as  guilty  in  this  respect  with  their 
I     daughters.    You  meet  two  middfe-aged  ladies;  nothing  caxk 
exceed  the  blandness  of  their  demeanor  towards  each  other ; 
their  words  are  the  sweetest  the  English  language  can  supply ; 
}■     they  are  honey  itself.    You  would  fancy  the  one  would  cheer- 
r,     folly  submit  to  mjirtyrdom  for  the  other.    They  part.    If  you 
i     saw  what  had  passed  within  their  minds,  you  would  perceive 
i-     they  were  actuated  towards  each  other  by  the  most  implacable 
jS     enmity.    The  causes  of  this  feeling  may  be  various.    Possibly 
a     their  daughters  are  rivals ;  or  there  may  be  a  struggle  between 
^     them  and  their  respective  families,  supposing  them  to  have 
1^    families,  to  outshine  each  other  in  some  particular  way ;  or 
jj     some  of  their  near  relations  may  have  come  in  collision  with 
«f    the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  of  the  other.    Or  it  may  be 
^    that  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  have  each  moved,  and 
the  maxims  by  which  they  have  regulated  their  conduct,  has 
banished  every'  kindlier  emotion  from  their  bosoms,  and  in- 
spired them  with  that  haughtiness  of  disposition  which  leads 


$^ 


jg       -  _  - 

^j    one  to  look  down  with  superciliousness  on  one's  fellow-crea- 

"^  turesi — as  if  they  were  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  This  fecl- 
^,  ing  exists  to  an  extent  among  the  Higher  Classes,  which  has  no 
^  parallel  in  the  middle  or  lower  walks  of  life.  Every  one  among 
^  the  aristocracy  is  ambitious  of  being  considered,  superior  to 
^^  another ;  and  where  the  wish  exists  to  induce  others  to  ado]3t 
^  this  opinion,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  parties  to  adopt  it 
v^  themselves.  Locke,  ind!eed,  would,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
\:    have  called  it  an  innate  feeling.* 

^.^j        It  is  the  sa.me  with  the  male  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
u    Under  the  most  courteous  exterior  and  most  friendly  mode  of 
address,  they  often  bear  the  most  bitter  animosity  towards  each 
other.    Lord  Manton  puts  a  personal  construction  on  some  ex- 
pression which  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  Marquis  of  ^vey.' 


^        *  [It  is  evident  here,  that  the  author  is  about  as  well  acquainted  wit*- 
Locke,  as  he  is  with  high  life,— ^namely,  not  at  all.] 

10» 
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He  appoints  a  friend;  the  latter  does  tke  same:  a  hostile 
meeting  takes  place.  But  before  they  attempt  to  hurry  each 
other  into  eternity*  they  shake  hands.*  A  person  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ways  of  the  aristocratic  world,  would  suppose,  on 
seeing  them  embracing  each  other  before  firing  with  mortal  in- 
tent, that  they  were  two  friends  who  were  about  to  part  for 
some  time.  They  fire  a  first  and  a  second  t^e ;  on  both  oc- 
casions they  providentially  miss :  C^ic  soeonds  interfere,  and 
/determine  that  each  of  the  parties  has  vindicated  his  honor. 
Of  course  they  then  quit  the  field.  But  do  they  do  so  in  the 
way  you  would  expect  of  persons  who,  but  a  moment  before, 
bad  been  deliberately,  and  in  cold  blood,  meditating  each 
other's  murder  ?  No ;  instead  of  demeaning  themselves  to- 
wards each  other  as  deadly  enemies,  they  shake  hands  with 
the  greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and  eyince  the  warmest  ap- 
parent  interest  in  each  other's  wel&re. 

The  same  insincerity  characterizes  the  great  body  of  the 
aristocracy  in  most  of  the  relations  of  life.  That  there  is  sin- 
cerity among  them,  it  were  both  uncharitable  and  unjust  to 
deny.  That  £ere  are  instances  of  genuine  and  devoted  friend- 
ship to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  I  cheerfully 
admit;  but  they  are  of  remarkable  rare  occurrence. 

No  one  that  Knows  anything  of  the  aristocracy  can  fail  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  frightful  extent  to  which  profligacy 
exists  amongst  its  male  members.  What  is  their  hourly  con- 
duct  but  a  living  exemplification  of  the  most  profligate  princi- 
ples ?  I  speak  not  of  their  intercourse  with  those  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  wnose  course  of  life  is  indicated  by  their  own  favor- 
ite expression  **  unfortunate  girls.''t  What  I  have  chiefly  An 
my  eye  is  their  constant  attempts  to  seduce  virtuous  females. 
With  hundreds  this  is  not  only  the  principal,  but  almost  the 
only  business  of  their  life.  To  them  it  matters  not  that  they 
entail  irretrievable  ruin  on  the  poor  victims  themselves ;  nor 
that  they  plunge  whole  families  into  the  deepest  distress. 
These  are  considerations  that  never  enter  their  minds :  the 
gratification  of  their  own  uphallowed  passions  is  Uie  only  thing 
mat  ever  occupies  their  thoughts.  And  to  aggravate,  if  that 
were  possible^  the  enormity  of  their  crimes,  they  openly  boast 
of  their  exploits  in  this  way.  What  must  be  the  moral  defor- 
mity of  a  mind,  that  can  first  contemplate  and  then  carry  into 

*  [It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Grant  never  saw  a  doel.  The  belHgenntf 
do  not  shake  hands ;  they  merely  bow  to  each  other,  without  exehang- 
ing  words,  and  do  not  approximate  while  the  seconds  are  measoring 
the  distance  at  which  they  are  to  fire.]   . 

t  [The  author  forgets  that  the  term  he  applies/is  that  which  is  hm- 
phatioally  used  by  the  unhappy  females  themselTes.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  is  proving  too  much  here,  as  to  the  sources  of  his  •zpcrisnee.] 
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effect,  the  greatest  crime  which  the  stronger  can  commit 
against  the  weaker  sex,  and  then  glory  in  its  shame  1  That 
the  recital  of  these  deeds  of  seduction  should  be  listened  to 
'  with  patience  by  one's  acquaintances,  gives  a  painful  picture 
of  human  nature ;  that  such  recital  should  be,  as  it  is,  oflCen 
applauded  to  the  echo,  is  a  fact  which  may  well  make  one 
"hang  his  head,  and  blush  to  think  himself  a  man." 

But  the  species  of  criminality  to  which  I  refer,  does  not  stop 
here.      It  rises  yet  higher  in  the  scale  of  social  and  moral 
enormity.    Am  I  understood  ?  Need  I  tell  any  one  that  knows 
aught  of  the  male  members  of  the  aristocracy,  that  I  refer  to 
the  attempts  they  are  constantly  making,  to  induce  infidelity 
to  the  marria|;e  vow,  and  to  pollute  the  marriage  bed  1    Life 
among  the  Higher  Classes  is  little  better  that  a  constant  scene 
of  intrigues  and  amours.    How  numerous  are  the  instances 
which  every  year  brings  to  light  of  detected  conjugal  infideli- 
ty !    How  mnumerable  are  the  cases  in  which  such  transac- 
tions are  never  detected !  for  of  all  crimes  those  of  this  nature 
are  of  necessity  the  most  difficult  of  detection.  The  cases,  too, 
in  which  the  crime  is  detected,  but  the  matter  compromised 
between  the  injured  husband  and  the  guilty  paramour  of  his 
wife,  are  much  more  numerous  than  is  generally,  supposed. 
There  have  of  late  been  several  compromises  of  this  kind,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  country  have 
been  the  guilty  parties.    A  noble  Lord,*  whose  name  meets 
one's  eye  in  almost  every  newspaper,  is  said  to  have  lately 
paid  the  immense  sum  of  10,000?.  to  get  the  proceedings  stay- 
ed which  were  commenced  against  him,  for  crim,  can.  with  a 
lady  Vho  used  to  figure  prominently  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  fashionable  world.    It  was  a  general  remark,  when  anoth- 
er noble  Lord  was  dragged  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
«ome  months  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  husband  of  a  literary 
lady, — that  there  were  but  few  noblemen  in  a  numerous  as- 
sembly to  which  he  belonged,  who,  were  tha  truth  known, 
were  not  equally  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  same 
Way.    These  aristocratic  ofifen ders  have  no  sense,  even  in  such 
•cases,  of  the  enormity  of  their  guilt.    The  injury  they  do  the 
•husband,  and. the  degradation  they  entail  on  the  family  in  the 
event  of  detection,  are  considerations  which  never  enter  their 
minds.    They  prefer  married  women  for  their  amours,  because 
the  chance  of  detection  is  not  so  great.    I  have  heard  compu- 
tations made  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  male  members  of  the 

Higher  Classes,  who  are  guilty  in  this  respect,  compared  with 
those  who  are  guiltless.    I  will  not  give  those  computations  : 

«  [There  is  a  cancel  o?a  page  here — so  that  I  suppose  "  the  noble 
Lord*'  was  pretty  severely  handled.  The  person  alluded  to  is  Lord 
Lyndhurst.]  ^ 
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they  would  appear  incredible  to  all  unacquaiated  with  the 
laxity  of  morals  which  prevails  amoog  our  male  aristocracy 
in  London.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  crime  of  polluting  the  marriage 
bed  is  carried  is  frightfully  great. 

If  the  crime  were  susceptible  of  further  aggravation,  that 
aggravation  would  consist  in  the  fact  of  its  being,  in  the  ma- 
iority  G^  cases,  committed  by  the  friend — ^by  a  person  calling 
himself  so,  at  least — of  the  injured  husband.  A  man  is  intro- 
duced to  the  house  of  a  married  friend :  he  is  loaded  with  acts 
of  kindness,  and  receives  every  attention :  the  return  he  makes 
is  to  seduce  the  wife  of  him  who  had  shown  him  so  much 
friendship. 

Ot  the  morals,  in  this  respect,  of  our  married  female  aris- 
tocracy, the  less  that  is  said  the  better  for  them.  If  the  "  lords 
of  the  creation,"  as  thp  male  libertines  delight  to  call  them- 
selves, were  repulsed  as  thev  ought  to  be  when  making  im- 
proper advances,  they  would  not  be  in  such  haste  to  repeat 
their  unprincipled  attempts. 

Look,  again,  at  the  aristocracy  in  their  pecuniary  transac- 
tions. Ask  those  who  have  been  fated  to  deal  with  them  in 
money-matters,  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  the  aristocra- 
cy can  only  get  money,  they  care  not  whence  it  comes,  nor  by 
what  means  it  is  procured.  They  take  credit  from  tradesmen 
wherever  they  can  get  it ;  but  without  persevering  dunning 
they  will  never  dream  of  paying  their  accounts — ^very  often 
not  with  all  the  dunning  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  trades- 
men are  yearly  ruined  from  the  amount  of  unpaid  aristocratic 
debts  on  their  books.  Does  this  give  the  titled  "fashionable" 
debtors  any  uneasiness?  Not  the  slightest:  they  have  no 
compunctious  visitings  on  this  head:  tradesmen  are  below 
their  notice,  farther  than  to  order  and  consume  their  goods. 
The  poor  victims  of  our  extravagant  aristocracy  are  torn  from 
their  families,  and  consigned  to  the  Fleet,  or  the  King's  Bench, 
or  some  other  receptacle  for  insolvents :  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  doomed  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  poverty ;  while 
the  authors  of  their  wretchedness  continue  to  riot  in  all  man- 
ner of  luxury,  at  the  expense  of  a  new  set  of  tradesmen. 

Virtue  is  laughed  to  scorn  among  the  aristocracy.  Talk  of 
a  virtuous  man  or  woman,  and  the  term  is  an  unmeaning  one 
to  them.  It  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  vocabulary  of 
the  fashionable  world.  It  is  no  recommendation  to  ^  person 
that  his  life  has  been  one  of  spotless  moral  purity ;  that  calumny 
has  never  dared  to  whisper  a  word  to  his  disadvantage.  That, 
indeed,  would  only  serve  to  make  him  the  butt  of  their  ridicule. 
Would  you  be  a  favorite  in  the  fashionable  world — would 
you  be  a  hero  in  the  aristocratic  circles — ^you  must  go 
through  a  previous  course  of  moral  and  social  profligacy. 
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The  greater  the  numher  and  enormity  of  the  injuries  you  have  * 
inflicted  on  society — always  provided  you  take  care  not  to 
render  yourself  amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
your  country, — ^the  more  popular  are  you  sure  to  be  among 
the  Higher  Classes  of  London.  The  most  notorious  rakes,  and 
those  most  distinguished  for  their  profligacy  generally,  are 
*•  quite  the  go," — ^to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase— in 
fashionable  circles.  What  are  his  morals?  or  rather,  what 
are  his  immoralities  ?  is  never  the  question.  The  great,  and 
indeed  the  only  point  is — ^is  he  "  respectable  1" — that  is,  does  , 
he  sport  a  handsome  equipage? — does  he  dash  away  in 
fine  style  ?  "  What's  your  opinion  of  the  accused  ?"  inquir- 
ed a  magistrate  of  a  witness  at  one  of  our  police-omces 
some  time  ago,  when  wishing  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
a  person  charged  with  some  swindling  transaction.  **Ilook 
upon  him  as  a  very  respectable  genueman,"  said  the  wit- 
ness. "But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term  respectable?*' 
asked  the  magistrate.  "Why,"  said  the  witness,  evidently 
surprised  at  the  question, — "that  he  moves  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life :  he  keeps  his  horse  and  gig."  The  witness 
was  only  a  little  above  the  grade  of  a  common  tradesman, 
so  that  the  same  false  standard  of  respectability  seems  to 
be  beginning  to  be  adopted  by  those  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  that 'men  form  their  judgment  solely  from  external 
appearances. 

What  is  still  more  strange  is,  that  the  same  disregard  of 
a  person's  private  character,  provided  always  that  person  do 
not  belong  to  their  own  sex,  obtains  even  among  females. 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  greatest  roues  hold  the  highest 
place  in  their  good  graces?  If  you  are  ambitious  to 
become  a  favorite  with  the  Countess  of  This,  or  the  Hon. 
Miss.  That,  and  are  willing  to  purchase  her  smiles  at  any  ex- 
pense, do  by  all  means  run  the  round  of  the  cardinal  vices  in 
fashionable  life.  If  you  are  a  perscHi  of  most  exemplary  mo- 
ral character — ^if  you  are  careful  to  have  a  conscience  void 
ofoJSence  towards  the  Deity  and  towards  your  fellow  men, 
your  chances  of  getting  into  the  £Bivor  of  the  aristocratic  ladies 
are  poor  indeed.  The  rake  is  "  such  a  dear"  with  them :  ;f  ou 
are  a  "spooney,"  or  a  " bore,"  or  a  "bumpkin,"  or  something 
else  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  true,  that  towards  the  erring 
members  of  their  own  sex,  our  aristocratic  dames  extend  no 
open  indulgence :  they  refuse  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
them.  Is  this  because  of  any  abstract  abhorrence  of  their 
frailties  ?  Were  I  to  answer  the  question  as  my  own  convic- 
tions would  lead  me,  I  might  be  charged  with  a  want  of  cha- 
rity. It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  take  the  opinion  of  one  of  them- 
selves, whose  ppportunities  for  forming  a  correct  judgment   ^ 
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have  been  numerous  and  most  favorable.  A  celebrated  Coun- 
tess, equally  celebrated  for  her  literarjr  attainments  and  her 
beauty,  says,  in  her  ••  Conversations"  with  a  deceased  noble 
Lord,  that  ^  the  crime  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of 
aristocratic  ladies,  does  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  members 
of  1  heir  sex,  consist  in  the  mere  fact  itself,  but  in  allowing  it  to 
be  detected.*'  Suppose,  in  other  words,  that  a  certain  number 
of  fashionable  ladies  were  individually  aware  of  the  frailties 
of  some  members  of  the  sisterhood,  but  that  they  at  the  same 
time  thought  the  secret  was  confined  to  their  own  respective 
besoms, — ^they  would  not  cut  her  acquaintance ;  they  would 
remain  on  the  same  footing  of  intimate  intercourse  as  before. 
Religion,  again,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  among  the 
Higher  Classes  ;*  they  attach  no  definite  meaning  to  the  term. 
Ask.  them  what  is  Christianity?  They  cannot  tell:  they 
know  as  Httle  about  those  peculiarities  which  constitute  its 
essence,  as  they  do  of  the  mysteries  of  Budhism.  Beyond 
what  is  contained  in  the  prayer-book  of  the  church,  they  are 
nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  are  of  the  »has- 
ters  of  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Koran  of  Mahomet.  To  be  sure, 
they  talk  a  great  deal  about  religion,  and  call  themselves  its 
friends;  but  that  merely  means  the  religion  of  the  State, — the 
patronage  and  livings  in  the  church.  Apart  from  the  State,  they 
hold  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  religion.  The  man  who 
avows  himself  a  believer  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  endeavours  to  embod}r  its  self-den3ring  precepts  in 
his  coaduct,  is  branded  with  the  epithet  of  fanatic, — ^if  he  be  not 
deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  See  how  they  spend 
the  sabbath.  If  any  distinction  be  made  between  that  and 
the  other  six  days  oi  the  week,  it  is  in  singling  it  out  as  a  day 
on  which  they  may  devote  themselves  more  unreservedly  to 
worldly  pleasures.  Look  at  the  appearance  of  the  Park  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  compare  it  with  the  scene  it 
presents  on  the  afternoon  of  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Is 
it  not  much  more  crowded  than  on  any  other  day  ?  Does  it 
not  present  a  scene  of  immeasurably  greater  gaiety  ?  The 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  rejoice  m  the  return 
of  the  sabbath,  because,  while  it  releases  them  from  the  toils 
of  legislation,  it  affords  them  an  opportupity  for  gratifying 
their  propensities  for  worldly  pleasures.  It  used  to  be,  as  it 
still  is,  a  favourite  day  for  cabinet  dinners.  And  where  is  the 
member  of  the  ^ton^^  who,  if  in  good  health,  does  not  spend 
that  day  in  pleasurable  pursuit^  in  some  way  or  other? 
Cards,  music,  the  song,  and  the  dance,  are  oft^n  the  accompa- 

"^  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  my  observations  are 
not  intended  to  be  of  universal  application.  I  rejoi<;e  to  think  th^t  there 
are  instances  in  which  they  do  not  apply;  but  they  are  few,  extremely 
few,  compared  with  the  cases  in  which  they  hold  good*   . 
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Diments  to  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  in  private 
Sabbath-day  parties. 

So  mucti  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  Higher  Classes  of 
society  in  the  metropolis.  Their  social  condition  is  not  much 
better.  Let  not  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  wprd  *  social'  be, 
in  this  instance,  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  by  it  the  style 
in  which  they  live ;  in  that  respect,  of  course,  their  social  con- 
dition is  all  that  could  be  wished.  I  mean  by  the  term  the 
feelings  they  entertain  towards  each  other,  and  the  principles 
by  which  they  Regulate  their  conduct. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  forms  in  which  their 
insincerity  manifests  itself:  the  same  insincerity  characterises 
almost  their  whole  conduct.  What  can  be  more  heartless 
than  their  morning  calls  1  There  is  not  a  particle  of  feeling 
or  friendship  in  them.  They  are  mere  matters  of  form ;  bur- 
deni^ome  alike  to  the  parties  paying  them  and  to  the  parties 
visited.  Two  Countesses  meet  at  some  ball :  they  shake 
hands  with  the  greatest  seeming  cordiality.  "  Pray  do  call," 
says  the  one.  "1  tmU,**  sajrs  the  other.  The  former  does  not 
in  her  heart  wish  any  visit  from  the  latter ;  the  latter  never 
intended  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  former. 

But  view  the  aristocracy  in  the  matter  of  marriage.  What 
can  be  more  repulsive  than  the  picture  which  their  conduct  in 
that  respect  presents !  We  reprobate  the  practice  which  ex- 
ists in  Eastern  countries  of  the  parents  betrothing  their  child- 
ren to  those  they  have  selected  for  the  future  husband  or  wife, 
as  the  case  chances  to  be,  in  their  earlier  years.  The  practice 
of  the  Higher  Classes  in  relation  to  their  marriages,  is  equally, 
if  not  more  unprincipled  and  absurd.  .  To  call  their  matches 
affairs  of  the  heart,  would  be  a  most  glaring  perversion  of 
language.  There  is  nothing  of  heart  in  the  matter ;  not  one 
whit  more  than  if  the  parties  had  no  heart  at  all — than  if  th^v 
were  nothing  belter  than  marble  statues.  Marriages  in  higjh 
life  are  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  business  transactions. 
The  comparative  rank  of  the  parties,  their  fortunes,  the  fami- 
lies to  which  they  belong, — ^these  and  such  like  considerations 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  allowed  to  weigh  for  one  moment 
in  the  forming  of  matrimonial  engagements  among  the  upper 
classes.  Young  misses  are  regularly  brought  up  by  their 
mammas  from  the  country  to  town,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  in  the  hope  of  being  disposed  of  advantageously 
in  the  London  market.  The^  are  most  perseveringly  chape- 
roned during  the  season,  which  begins  in  spring  and  closes  at 
the  end  of  July.  They  are  exhibited  at  fashionable  break- 
fasts, morning  concerts,  at  the  opera,  at  balls,  &c.,  with  the 
view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some  eligible  bidder.  They 
are,  in  fact,  brought  to  the  metropolitan  market,  and  paraded 
about  there,  first  in  one  prominent  place  and  then  in  another, 
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precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Earl  Spencer,  or  any  other  black 
cattle-breeder,  would  exhibit  his  **  homed  beasts"  at  a  country 
cattle  fair.    Lord  Byron  has  been  much  blamed,  and  very 
justly,  for  authorising  Mr.  Moore  to  choose  a  wife  for  him, 
pledging  himself  to  marry  the  object  of  his  friend's  choice.* 
The  same  thing  is  practically  done  every  day  in' the  fashiona- 
ble world.    The  parties  immediately  interested  have  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter :  they  are  merely  passive.    To 
be  sure,  in  most  cases  the  future  husband  is  not  so  much  in- 
terfered with  by  others  as  the  embryo  wife ;  but  then  he  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances ;  he  has  to  consult  the  wishes  of  re- 
lations ;  and  the  demon  of  caste  is  ever  before  his  eyes.    In 
fashionable  life  the  parties  marry  to  please  others,  not  them- 
selves ;  their  own  partialities  and  affections  are  put  out  of  the 
question  altogether.    Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  so  much  matrimonial  misery  among  the 
Higher  Classes?    Is  it  anything  surprising  that  separations 
and  divorces  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence?    If  the  loose 
notions  regarding  religion  and  morality  which  obtam  among 
the  aristocracy,  be  one  cause  of  the  infidelity  to  the  marriage 
bed  which  is  so  characteristic  of  them,  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  their  matrimonial  matches  are  made,  is  another. 
Where  marriages  are  not  formed  from  similarity  of  disposi- 
tion, sympathy  of  feelmg,  and  consequent  affection,  but  are 
made  mere  matters  of  convenience,  it  were  'as  reasonable  to 
expect  to  gather  figs  off  thistles,  as  that  happiness  should  result 
from  such  unions.    It  is  true,  that  when  "  a  couple"  are  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  the  young  lady  does  everythmg  she  can  to 
make  herself  agreeable ;  but  it  is  all  assumed :  it  is  nothine 
more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  skilful  acting.    The  Intended 
husband  also  plays  his  part  on  the  occasion.    He  says  many 
fine  things  to  his  betrothed :  she  is  an  angel :  his  very  being  is 
wrapped  up  in  her :  he  is  dying  for  her :  he  adores,  idolizes 
her :  her  smile  is  his  heaven ;  her  frown  would  be  the  re- 
verse.   All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  pretty,  but  then  it  is,  unfor- 
tunately, as  an  Irishman  would  fitly  characterize  it,  all  blar- 
ney.   There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it :  it  only  affords  an^ 
other  instance  of  the  insincerity  and  hollow-heartedness  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  as  being  among  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  aristocratic  society.    The  honeymoon  is  hardly 
over,  possibly  it  is  little  more  than  begun,  when  both  parties 
appear  to  each  other  in  their  true  colours:   their  conduct 
proves  that  a  particle  of  affection  does  not  exist  in  either  bo- 
som.   If  an  open  separation  does  not  ensue,  the  parties  take 
care  to  be  as  seldom  in  each  other's  company  as  possible. 

*  [The  fact  happens  to  be  the  other  wajr.  Mr.  Moore  remonstrated 
with  Lord  Byron,  when  he  learned  that  he  was  about  espousing  Jffias 
Milbanke:  whom  he  called  "  a  piece  of  stahshed  monility.''] 
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When  they  are  ohliged  to  be  together,  they  treat  each  other 
v^th  coldness,  if  not  absolute  dislike.  Murphy,  in  bis  come- 
dy of  "  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,"  represents  the  circumstance 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Bashful  really  loving  his  wife.  Lady  Con- 
stant,— as  so  very  singular,  nay,  even  vulgar,  that  if  the  thing 
should  become  known,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  laughed  out  of  so- 
ciety,— ^fashionable  society  of  course ;  and  will  soon  find  him- . 
self  figuring  away  for  the  special  amusement  of  the  town  ns 
the  hero  of  a  comedy  under  some  such  title  as  the  "  Amorous 
Husband."  Murphy  in  this  comedy  proves  himself  to  be  a 
shrewd  observer  of  the  Higher  Classes.*  For  a  man  to  say  or 
show  that  he  really  loves  his  wife,  would  be  to  draw  down  to 
a  certainty  the  ridicule  of  all  his  aristocratic  acquaintances, 
on  himself;  and  everyone  knows  that  the  "world's  dread 
laugh"  is  so  dread,  that  the  firm  philosopher  can  scarcely  scorn 
it.  In  most  cases,  one's  philosophy  shrinks  from  the  unequal 
conflict.  How  many  thousands  prefer  exposing  themselves  to 
the  pistols  of  an  adversary,  as  the  least  of  the  two  evils ! 

When  I  h^ar  of  "  matches  of  convenience"  in  high  life,  I 
do  not  pity  the  bridegroom.  If  he  had  the  requisite  generosity 
and  nobleness  of  feeling,  he  has  the  power  of  breaking  through 
the  trammels  of  fashion ;  of  disregarding  all  considerations 
of  caste ;  and  singling  out  for  his  future  wife  some  young  lady 
whom  he  really  loves.  But  no  one  can  hear  of  a  marriage  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  refer,  without  cordially  feeling  for  the  un- 
happy bride.  Poor  creature !  she  has  no  will  of  her  own ; 
she  has  been  obliged  to  give  her  hand  to  please  her  friends. 
She  is  offered  up  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  fashion  or  castel  It 
-would  have  been  infinitely  more  merciful  to  her  had  they  sent 
her  to  the  East,  and  compelled  her  to  lie  down  and  be  crushed 
1.0  pieces  by  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut.  Perhaps  the  parents 
of  aristocratic  young  ladies  may  startle  at  this ;  it  is  strictly 
true  nevertheless.  What  is  it  but  martyrdom  in  either  case  1 
-~with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former,  the  martyrdom  is 
piotracted,--extending,  it  may  be,  over  a  period  of  many 
years ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  instantaneous.  And  who  would  not, 
if  the  dreadful  alternative  were  imposed  on  him,  prefer  an  in- 
stantaneous to  a  lingering  martyrdom  1  I  have  often  thought, 
when  hearing  of  these  conventional  marriages, — Well,  the 
bridegroom  has  got  his  bride,  but  what  does  he  get  when  the 
clergyraan  pronounces  her  his  wife  1    A  piece  of  beautiful 

*  [MiirpKy  makes  his  man  of  the  world  laugh  at  the  morbid  fears  of  a 
bookish  booby,  that  his  affection  for  his  wife  would  render  him  ridiculous, 
and  LovemoTe  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  mistake.  Sir  Bashful 
Constant— for  that  is  the  real  name  of  the  booby  character— has  taken 
his  ideas  of  good  society  from  misrepresentation,  and  not  from  experi- 
ence. It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  since  his  day  have  fallen  into  a  similar 
error.] 
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clay,  perhaps,— just  as  a  statue  or  a  portrait  may  be  beautiful; 
but  he  gets  nothing  more.  Neither  her  feelings  nor  her  heart 
are  his.  And  what  is  Uie  person  without  the  heart  ?  It  is  the 
<;asket  without  the  gem. 

Aristocratic  notions  of  dignity  are  of  a  piece  with  their  no- 
tions about  other  things.    Here  the  dictates  of  nature  and 
reason  are  disregarded.    They  will  do  nothing  more  for  them- 
selves  than  if  they  had  no  such  appurtenances  as  hands  and 
feet.    In  so  far,  indeed,  as  most  of  the  offices  of  life  are  con- 
cerned, those  parts  of  one's  person  are,  in  their  case,  superflui- 
ties.   Everything  must  be  done  to  their  hands ;  it  would  be 
lowering  their  dignity  to  do  anything  themselves  which  can 
be  done  by  proxy.    There  are  fashionable  ladies  who,  if  they 
chance  to  drop  their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  would  no  more,  in 
the  presence  of  other  members  of  the  toUj  think  of  stooping 
down  to  lift  them  themselves,  than  if  the  act  involved  a  serious 
moral  crime.    A  few  months  since,  the  Marchioness  of  Loch- 
nabo  dropped  her  handkerchief  in  her  own  house,  just  aji^she 
had  returned  from  the  Colosseum,  where  she  had  been  wit- 
nessing the  feats  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs :  there  was  not  a  no- 
bleman or  gentleman  present  to  do  the  amiable.    **  Adolphus," 
said  her  Ladyship  to  her  German  page^  who  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance  in  prompt  obedience  to  the  ringing  of  the  bell : 
"  Adolphus,  call  Elle*  here."    Elle  was  called,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  was  in  the  drawing-room.    "  Take  up  that  handker- 
chief," said  the  Marchioness,  pointing  to  the  place  where  it 
lay'^n  the  floor.    The  maid  oif  course  did  as  she  was  desired, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  giving  the  handkerchief  to  her  Ladyship. 
Theilatter  drew  back,  as  if  something  odious  had  been  oflfered 
her,  and  said,  somewhat  sternly,  "No,  Elle,  give  it  to  my 
Lord,  and  he  will  hand  it  me."    The  noble  Marquis  was  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  on  the  handkerchief  bein^  given  him  he 
came  iiito  the  drawing-room,  and  placing  it  m  his  Lady's 
hand,  said  in  accents  of  edifying  kindness,  •*  Your  handker- 
chief, my  dear,"    The  same  singular  notions  of  dignity  are 
displayed  in  the  servility  and  obsequiousness  they  exact  of 
their  servants.    And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  Whig  and  Radical  members  of  the  aristocracy  have  the 
same  peculiar  and  lofty  notions  of  their  personal  dignity  as 
the  Tories.    They  spout  of  liberty  and  equality  in  public ;  at 
home  they  exact  the  most  servile  obedience  from  all  around 
them.    It  is  not  long  since  the  most  Radical  Earlf  in  the  coun- 
try discharged  one  of  his«ervants  forgiving  him  a  letter  with 
his  hand,  instead  of  on  a  china  plate.    These  are  two  of  the 
many  instances  which  arc  daily  occurring  of  "  much  ado  about 

*  Her  Ladyship's  French  waiting-maid. 

+  [The  Earl  of  Durham,  Lord  Grey's  son  in  law,  and  professedly  th& 
most  democratic  aristocrat  in  England !] 
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nothing,"  in  high  life.    **  What  extraordinary  notions  of  dig- 
nity the  aristocracy  must  entertain  !" — will  be  the  exclama-. 
tion  of  every  one. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  their  exalted  notions  of  their  own 
dignity,  to  what  acts  of  degradation  do  many  of  them  stoop  I 
How  many  of  them  have  not  only  associated  for  years  with 
actresses  whose  virtue  was  more  than  problematical,  but 
eventually  married  them !  Nay,  are  there  not  numerous  in- 
stances on  record  in  which  Dukes,  Earls,  Lords,  &c.,  have  mar- 
ried actresses  and  other  females,  whose  virtue  every  one  knew 
to  have  long  previously  "  taken  to  itself  wings  and  fled  away  ?"* 

See  also  the  conduct  of  the  aristocracy — ^I  still  speak  of 
them,  be  it  again  observed,  as  a  body — ^towards  their  servants. 
In  so  far  as  eating  and  drinking  are  concerned,  the  domestics 
in  fashionable  houses  have,  with  few  exceptions,  no  ground  of 
complaint^  It  is  the  degrading  estimation  in  which  they  are 
'  held  by  tb^  families  they  serve,  that  constitutes  the  subject  of 
reproach  against  the  aristocracy.  If  a  servant  be  sick,  he  is  at 
oace  transferred  to  the  hospital,  and  much  less  interest  is 
manifested  in  him  by  his  master,  than  there  would  be  in  a  horse 
or  a:  pointer.  A  servant  dies ;  so  does  my  lady's  lap-dog ;  the 
death  of  the  former  scarcely  excites  a  passing  thought :  she 
sheds  tears,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  grief,  at  the  death  of  the 
latter.  Servants  are  nothing  in*the  social  scale  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  very  fact  proves  how  low  is  the  place  they  them- 
selves occupy  in  the  social  scale  which  reason  and  religion 
recognize. 

To  speak  at  any  length  of  the  frivolities  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  fashionable  life,  would  take  up  more  of  our 
space  than  my  readers  would  be  willing  to  allow.  The  whole 
existence  of  the  aristocracy  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  , 
continued  series  of  frivolities.  Their  thoughts  are  frivolous, 
their  amusements  arc  frivolous,  their  occupations  are  frivolous. 
In  what  noble  occupations  does  one  ever  see  them  engaged  1 
Who  ever  finds  them  the  planners  of  any  scheme  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  humanity?  Who  ever  sees 
them  take  an  active  hand  in  promoting  the  benevolent  plans 
of  others, — ^unless,  indeed,  they  are  literally  dragged  into  it» 
by  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion,  or  they  can  forward  their  own 
views,  by  it,  »f  keeping  themselves  prominently  before  the 
public?  A  meeting,  is  called  to  assist  in  procuring  the 
emancipation  of  the  West  India  slaves ;  Exeter  Hall  is  full : 
there  are  5,000  persons  present.  Among  this  number  how 
many  of  the  nobility  are  there  ?    Lord  Suffield,  perhaps,  is  la    . 

*  [Thishashappened— but  very  rarely.  Miss  l^'arrcn  became  Countesa 
of  Derby,  Miss  Brunton  became  Lady  Craven,  Miss  Bolton  became  Lady 
Thurlough,  and  thev  have  all  done  more  honour  to  their  titles  than  their         — 
titles  havo  conferred  on  them.] 
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the  chair ;  jou  look  around  you  through  the  vast  assembla^ 
to  see  if  you  can  perceive  any  other  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy :  you  look  in  vain.  The  Northern  Autocrat  oppresses 
Poland ;  he  stamps  his  iron  hoof  on  her  neck ;  he  obliterates 
her  name  from  the  map  of  Europe ;  he  tears  the  child  from 
the  bosom  of  its  mother ;  he  seizes  the  noblest  and  best  of 
human  beings,  and  dooms  them  to  exile,  loaded  with  chains,  in 
the  wilds  of  Siberia.  A  meeting  of  Englishmen  is  called  to 
■express  their  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and  to  petition 
Parliament  to  rescue  them  from  the  reckless  grasp  of  the 
modern  Nero.  How  many  of  our  nobles  attend  &e  meeting  ? 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  presides,  perhaps ;  there  is  not  another 
person  of  title  there.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  other 
enterprises  of  humanity  and  benevolence ;  you  will  never  find 
these  originate  with  the  aristocracy  ;  you  will  never  find  them 
supported,  to  any  extent,  by  the  nobles  of  the  lan4.  Their 
proceedings  in  their  own  house — ^the  House  of*  Lords- 
are  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  conduct  elsewhere.  Thwere 
the  great  interests  of  benevolence  and  humanity  are  at  a 
discount.  Who  ever  knew  a  measure  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  human  race  originate  in  that  place  1  Who  «ver  knew  the 
Lords,  as  a  body,  decide  on  any  measure  sent  up  to  them  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  relation  to  its  bearings  on  the  best 
interests  of  the  human  race^  The  truth  is,  as  before  hinted, 
they  look  down  on  all  their  fellow-men  below  them,  as  if  they 
were  of  an  inferior  order  of  creation.  They  are  linked  to  the 
latter  by  no  bond  of  sympathy  ;  they  live  in  a  circle  of  their 
own ;  all  beyond  that  circle  are  persons  unworthy  of  their 
notice.  "You  hard-hearted  man,  how  can  you  remain  so 
indifferent,  wh6n  you  see  all  around  you  so  deeply  affected  1** 
said  a  person  to  a  stranger  whom  he  saw  sitting  m  a  church, 
without  the  least  trace  of  feeling,  while  every  one  but  himself 
was  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  touching  sermon  the  clergyman 
had  delivered.  **  Why,"  said  the  man  with  the  most  perfect 
sangfroid^ "  why,  but  because  I  don't  belong  to  this  parish."*  In 
his  own  parish  he  would  have  wept  at  such  a  sermon  as  abund- 
antly as  any  one  present.  It  is  the  same  with  the  aristocracy. 
No  case  of  suffering  or  of  misery  which  occurs  l*eyond  the 
pale  of  their  own  narrow  circle,  makes  the  slightest  impression 
on  them :  it  is  not  in  their  parish. 

But  not  only  do  our  aristocracy  feel  no  sympathy  with  the 
distresses  of  those  of  their  fellow-beings  moving  in  an  humbler 
sphere  ;  they  would  deem  it  a  degradation,  except  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  associate  with  them.  If  they  have  an 
electioneering,  or  some  other  personal  object  of  great  import- 
ance to  gain, .  they  will  stoop  for  a  time  from  the  dignity  ot 

'*'  [This  is  an  old  "Joe  Milleri"  dragged  in  for  the  purpose  of  "t/2u5- 
<ra*io7i."] 
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their  station ;  they  will  condescend  to  be  somewhat  familiar 
with  those  whom  they  deem  likely  to  subserve  their  views ; 
but  the  moment  their  point  is  either  gained  or  lost,  they  cut  all 
iatercourse  with  the  "  common  herd,"  and  soar  again  into  the 
loAy  regions  of  their  own  conventional  superiority.    It  is  true, 
we  sometimes  hear  of  a  literary  plebeian  being  invited  to  their 
tables.    Bat  what  prompts   the   invitation?    Any   abstract 
respect  for  moral  worth  ?  a  feeling  of  homage  to  genius  1 
Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  real  fact  than  any  such  suppo- 
sition.   A  literary  man  who  has  raised  himself  to  distinction  is 
asked  to  the  table  of  ^  the  great"  on  precisely  the  same  ground 
as  Madame   Malibran,  or  any  other  celebrated  singer,  is 
invited.    It  is  not  from  respect  to  the  individual  himself,  or 
from  admiration  of  his  commanding  talents ;  it  is  because  of 
the  amusement  his  wit  or  conversational  powers  afford.*  To  be 
sure,  they  do  not  offer  him  j£!25,  or  any  other  sum  for  his  bril- 
liant conversation,  as  they  do  Madam  Malibran  for  singing  one 
of  her  songs ;  they  do  not  do  this,  because  they  know  he  would 
spurn  the  offer  as  an  insult ;  while  Madam  Malibran,  or  any 
other  professional  person  engaged  for  aristocratic  amusement, 
expects  the  sum  as  a  matter  or  course.  But  the  man  of  genius, 
the  person  of  literary  distinction,  is,  I  repeat,  virtually  asked 
to  the  houses  of  the  Higher  Classes  from  precisely  the  same 
motive  as  is  Malibran,  namely,  because  of  the  entertainment  he 
is  capable  of  affording.    Let  such  a  person's  popularity  only 
decline— which  is  a  very  common  case  in  the  literary  world— 
and  see  how  the  aristocracy  will  treat  him.    Not  only  will 
their  doors  be  shut  against  him,  but  they  will  pass  him  by  in 
the  streets  without  even  deigning  to  give  him  the  recognition 
of  a  nod.    If  he  is  reduced  to  poverty,  as  literary  geniuses 
often  are,  they  would  not  bestow  on  him  even  a  shilling  to 
iceep  him  from  starvation  or  the  workhouse.    Poor  Sheridan  ' 
was  a  memorable  instance  of  this.    He  had  for  years  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  aristocratic  circles  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
ooQversation :  a  course  of  dissipation  eventually  exhausted 
both  his  intellectual  and  physical  powers ;  poverty  overtook 
him  ;  he  lived  for  years  in  a  miserable  abode,  and  was  doomed 
to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  want.    Which  of  those  aristocrats 
who  had  so  often  been  delighted  by  his  talents  and  electrified 
by  his  wit,  when  in  his  better  days,  had  either  a  sovereign  or 
sympathy  for  him  1    Not  one  of  the  number.    He  was  suffered 
to  languish  and  pine  away  in  his  obscurity,  until  death  released 
him  from  his  wretched  situation. 
,  Lady  Morgan,  in  her  "  Book  of  the  Boudoir,"  gives  a  striking 

*  [It  ia  probable  enough  that  the  true  source  of  the  invitation  may  be 
the  desire  of  obtaining  the  character  of  a  Maecenas,  or  to  exhibit  a 
"  Lion,"  but  it  is  notorious  that  Uterary  men  are  not,  generally,  conversa- 
Honal  menA 
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instance  in  her  own  case,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of 
it,  of  the  fact,  that  the  aristocracy  ask  persons  of  genius  in  an 
humbler  station  of  life  to  their  nouses,  not  from  any  abstract 
homage  to  intellect,  but  merely  because  such  persons  can  min- 
ister to  their  own  and  their  friends'  amusement.  When  known 
only  as  "  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  she  vWas  invited  one  day  to  a 
party  at  Lady  Cork's  splendid  house  in  New  Burlington-street. 
Her  Ladyship  met  the  •*  Girl"  at  the  door ;  and  what  does  the 
reader  suppose  was  the  £rst  salute  with  which  she  greeted  her, 
on  the  hackney-coach  door  being  opened ! ,  **  What,  no  harp, 
Glorvina?"  "O  Lady  Cork,"  stamtaered  out  Glorvina,  by 
way  of  apology.  "  O  lady  Fiddlestick  !*  you  are  a  fool,  child ! 
Here,  James,  William,  Thomas,  send  one  of  the  porters  to 
Stanhope-street,  for  Miss  Owenson's  harp !"  So,  then,  it  was 
*'  The  Wild  Irish  Girl's"  talents  as  a  performer  on  the  harp, 
and  not  herself  personally,  that  were  the  great  object  of 
attraction  at  Lady  Cork's. 

The  convex  sation  of  the  aristocracy  admirably  assorts  with 
their  conduct.  There  is  nothing  rational  or  intellectual  about 
it ;  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  human  beings.  Could  a  short-hand 
writer  take  down,  unperceived,  every  word  they  utter  from 
morning  to  night,  it  would  be  a  rare  piece  of  reading ;  it  would- 
constitute  the  greatest  libel  that  could  be  penned  on  them. 
There  is  nothing  benevolent  any  more  than  intellectual  in  it. 
The  gentlemen's  standard  materials  for  confabulation  are 
horses,  dogs,  women,  amours,  intrigues,  &c.  The  fp.vorite 
topics  with  the  ladies  are,  the  men  of  course ;  marriages,  balls, 
the  opera,  dress,  and  the  comparative  attractions  of  one  another 
among  themselves.  On  all  these  topics  the  latter  have  certain 
set  phrases  which  arc  always  on  their  lips,  "  What  a  monster 
of  a  man  that  Lord  Leadenhall  is !  "  "  Well,  really,  that  Sir 
Charles  Leslie  is  one  of  the  most  conceited  puppies  I  ever  saw  l" 
*'  O  what  a  handsome  man  the  young  Earl  of  Biessington  is  ; 
he  has  two  such  beautiful  eyes !  "  "  Have  you  heard  that  the 
Marquis  of  Hovenden  is  about  to  be  married  to  the  Hon.  Miss 
Manton  1  what  a  ninny  he  is,  to  be  sure,  to  propose  to  such  a 
fright ;  they  will  not  live  together  three  months."  The  last 
ball  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  was,  of  course,  charming. 
The  freedom  and  severity  with  which  they  criticise  e^ch 
other's  dress  and  personal  appearance,  and  the  general  scandal 
they  talk,  it  were  impossible  for  any  but  themselves  to  describe. 
Those  who  wish  to  form  some  idea  of  it  must  consult  the 
fashionable  novels  written  by  some  of  their  own  pens. 

Mr.  Isaats  Tomkins,  alias^  Lord  Brougham,  speaking  of  the 
frivolous  character  of  aristocratic  conversation,  says — "  Who- 
ever, after  passing  an  evening  in  this  (aristocratic)  society, 

*.  An  instance  of  the  coarseness  of  conversation  to  which  1  am  about 
to  allude,  as  common  among  the  Higher  Classes. 
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shall  attempt  to  recollect  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
will  find,  hunself  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task.  It  would  be 
easier  to  record  the  changes  of  colour  in  a  pigeon's  neck,  or 
the  series  of  sounds  made  by  an  ^olianharp,or  the  forms  and 
hues  of  an  aurora  borealis.  All  is  pleasing — all  is  pretty — all 
serviceable  in  passing  the  time— but  all  unsubstantial.  If  man 
bad  nothing  to  do  here  below  but  to  spend  without  pain  or 
uneasiness  Sie  hours  not  devoted  to  sleeps  certainly  there  would 
.  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  these  coteries.  But  if  he  is  account- 
able for  his  time,  then  surely  he  has  no  right  to  pass  it  thus.. 
Compared  with  this,  ches*  beicomes  a* science;  drafts  and 
backgammon  are  highly  respectable ;— compared  with  this^ 
dancins,  which  is.  exercise,  and  every  game  of  romps,  are 
rational  modes  of  passing  the  hours ; — compared  with  this,  it 
is  worthy  of  a  rational  bemg  to  read  the  most  frivolous  ro- 
mance that  was  ever  penned,  or  gaze  upon  the  poorest  mimic 
that  ever  strutted  on  the  stage." 

Their  conversation  is,  also^  often  of  the  coarsest  kind.  That 
it  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  our  sex  is  not,  considering  the 
habits  of  the  male,  members  of  the  aristocracy,  much  a  matter 
of  surprise,  however  much  it  may  be  a  matter  of  regret.  But 
coarseness  of  conversation  is  not  confined  to  them ;  numbers 
of  the  ladies  have  acquired  an  unfortunate  distinction  that 
way : — ^^  What  savage  is  that  with  a  face  like  a  boiled  lobster  V 
inquired  Lady  Mortimer,  of  one  of  her  female  friends  at  the 
last  Almacks  of  the  present  year,  pomting  at  the  same  time  to 
a  genUeman  sitting  opposite. — "  My  goodness !  my  dear  Mar- 
chioness,'' said  the  Honourable  Miss  Lundy  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Leamington,  as  they  both  sat  together  a  few  weeks  since  in 
the  opera-box  of  the  latter,  •*  my  dear  Marchioness,  who  is  that 
she-bear,  with  her  blowsy  hair  and  face  like* a  pickled  cab- 
bage, sitting  in  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban*s  box." — "  That  Miss 
Cleveland,  with  her  overgrown  crop  of  hair  hanging  about  her 
neck,  looks  like  a  water  ^aniel." — "  Oh,  I  can't  endure  the 
sight  of  that  mountain  ot  humanity;  that  beetle  squasher, 
Lord  Henry  Manning." — "  The  very  sight  of  that  ugly  wretch. 
Miss  Bruce,  makes  me  sicken." — "Cwk  at  that  laughing 
hyena ;  that  piece  of  vul^rarity.  Miss  Tomkins." — "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  brute  as  that  Lord  Brondon  is  ? " — "  I  could 
dig  that  horrid  woman's  eyes  out ;  she  is  always  talking  so 
maliciously  of  me." — **  I  am  sick  to  death  of  that  vulgar  beast, 
Lord  Montgomery ;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  booby  1 "— "  O, 
I  could  box  the  ears  of  that  wretched  creature.  Miss  Ver- 
non ! " 

Such  are  some  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  vhich  are  great 
favorites  with  the  ladies  who  figure  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  a  more  extended  catalogue  will  find  it 
in  "  Tales  of  Fashion  and  Reality,"  lately  written  by  two  of 
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the  parties  themselyes— the  Misses  CaroliDe  Fre4erica  and 
Henrietta  Beauclerk. 

This  habit  of  talkiae  in  coarse  language  sometimes  leads 
young  ladies  into  unpleasant  predicaments.  **  Who  is  that 
clumsy  Turk  of  a  fellow  sitting  directly  opposite  % "  said  the 
Hon.  Miss  Mandon,  at  the  last  ball  at  Devonshire  House,  to  a 
**  detrimental "  with  whom  she  was  flirting  **  in  fine  style," 
though  the  introduction  had  been  but  of  recent  date. 

*'That  clumsy  Turk  of  a  fellow,  madam,  is  my  elder 
brother." 

**  Who  is  that  sow  df  a  woman  at  the  other  end,  with  her 
back  to  us,  speaking  to  the  Duke  of  Marmaby  ? "  said  Miss 
Glenlivat,  to  the  partner  with  whom  she  bad  just  danced,  at  a 
late  ball. 

**  That  sow  oifa  woman,  madam,  is  the  Duchess  of  Bradford, 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  her  pi^."* 

Conceive  the  confusion  of  young  ladies  m  these  and  similar 
cases. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  aristocratic  life  to  despise  eyer3rthin^ 
English  and  to  admire  everything  foreign.  It  would  be  deemed 
vulgar  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of  any  of  the  plays 
'of  our  English  dramatists :  ii  the  tragedies  and  comediejs  of 
Shakspeare  had  no  better  supporters  than  the  votaries  of 
fashion,  we  should  never  witness  or  hear  of  the  performance 
of  any  of  them.  The  Italian  Opera  is  the  thing ;  thither  they 
crowd  every  evening  it  is  open.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies 
could  not  be  put  on  u  not  made  by  a  French  milliner.  A  din- 
ner prepared  by  an  English  cook  would  not  be  eatable.  To 
have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  Ian- 

fiiage  with  propriety«  is  nothing ;  to  have  them  instructed  in 
rench  and  Italian,  is  everything.    Of  course,  foreign  govern, 
esses  are  quite  in  vogue  in  all  aristocratic  families. 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  shoal*  of  Spanish  refugees  came 
over  to  this  country,  their  "  prodigious  "  mustachios  completely 
tickled  the  fancies  of  our  lady  exclusives.  So  great,  indeed, 
did  the  mania  for  foreign  mustachios  become,  that  no  Duchess, 
or  Marchioness,  or  Countess,  could  be  prevailed  on  lo  go  to  the 
Opera  without  some  Spanish  refugee  in  her  tcain.  To  be  es- 
corted to  any  place  of  public  amusement  by  a  foreign  Count, 
is  still  one  of  the  most  desirable  objects  in  the  estimation  of 
our  aristocratic  dames. 

Articles  of  apparel  of  English  manufacture  are  fit  to  be 
worn  by  their  domestics  only,  or  by  those  who  manu&icture 
them  :  their  clothing  must  be  the  work  of  foreign  hands.  The 
passion  of  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  England  for  everything 

*  [Thifi,  also,  unfortunately,  is  an  ancient  joke  of  Joe  Miller's,  and  not 
improved  by  the  telling.] 
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foreigDt  often  leads  them  to  commit  mortifying  blunders  in 
their  shopping  visits  when  on  the  Continent.  About  two 
months  smce  Lady  Eimbolton  went  into  a  shop  in  Paris^  and 
asked  a  sight  of  the  best  Brussels  lace  veils  on  hand :  a  lot  was 
shown  her :  one  suited  her  taste  ;  she  asked  the  price.  Forty 
guineas  was  the  lowest.  She  thought  it  hi^h,  but  paid  down 
the  money»  and  took  the  article.  In  a  fortnight  afterwards  she 
set  out  for  England.  But  how  was  she  to  prevent  the  **  mag- 
nificent veil "  being  seized  by  the  excise  officers  as  ^  smuggled 
goods."  She  thought  the  better  way  would  bo  to  wear  it  in 
crossing  the  Channel.  She  did  so.  It  was  seized  on  her  ar- 
rival. Her  regret  was  extreme :  all  her  visions  of  making:  a 
*'  dashing  appearance  "  with  it,  at  once  fled  for  ever.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  ofUcer  returned,  and  putting  the  veil  into  her 
hands,  said,  ''Here,  madam,  is  your  veil ;  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, we  find  it  is  not  of  Brussels  but  of  British  manufacture.'^ 
The  Parisian  had  ^  done  "  Lady  Kimbolton :  he  had  imported 
the  article  from  England  at  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  price 
at  which  he  sold  it  to  her.  Her  Ladyship  was  now  as  much 
mortified  at  the  imposition  practised  on  her,  as  she  had  been 
grieved  when  the  veil  was  seized  by  the  custom-house  o& 
cer. 

Those  who  do  not  look  below  the  sur&hce  of  things  would 
naturally  conclude,  that  the  upper  classes  are  the  happiest  of 
the  human  species.  There  could  not  be  a  more  erroneous- 
opinion.  '  They  feel  the  workings  of  a  spirit  of  envy  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  and  undreamt  of  by  those  who  move  in  a  hum- 
bler sphere.  A  desire  not  only  to  cope  with,  but  to  distance 
their  acquaintances,  as  respects  their  style  of  living,  and  their 
importance  in  the  fashionable  circles,  actuates  every  breast. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Higher  Classes  are  Uving  far  above  their  mecuis.  Hence,  be- 
tween their  ambition  to  keep  up  appearances,  the  everlasting 
dunning  of  their  creditors,  the  visits  of  bailiff,*  and  the  fear 
of  being  obliged  to  retrench^  if  not  of  being  domiciled  in  some 
receptacle  for  the  **  distressed  in  circumstances," — ^they  are 
the  victims  of  horrors  of  which  none  but  those  who  have  been 
in  a  similar  situation  can  form  any  conception.  To  see  an  ac- 
quaintance eclipse  them :  to  see  him  sporting  an  equipage,  or 
&epkig  up  an  establishment  with  which  he  cannot  vie,  is,  to 
the  vcMtary  of  fashion,  the  very  consummation  of  earthly 
misery,  now  many  hundreds  of  our  fashionables,  when  their 
necessity  compels  them  to  break  up  their  establishments,  end 
thelr^woes  by  ending  their  existence !    Of  all  idolaters,  those 

*[  In  writing  invective,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  assert  too  much.  The 
nobility^  and  the  members  of  Parliament,  nave  not  to  dread  "  the  visits  of 
the  bauiff,"  and  siurely  all  the  rest  q£  the  persoas  in  high  hfe  cannot  be  in 
so  wretched  a  state.l 
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who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Fashion  are  the  most  enslaved 
and  wretched. 

I  have  said  that  the  majority  of  the  aristocracy  live  far  above 
their  means.  Mr.  Bulwer  says  that  three-fourths  of  their  es- 
tates are  mortgaged  to  Jews.  I  believe  he  does  not  exagge* 
rate.  To  raise  toe  meuis  necessary  to  keep  up  their  establish- 
ments, and  to  enable  them  to  gratify  their  passion  for  dissipa* 
tion,  often  entails  on  them  an  amount  of  misery  of  which  none 
but  themselves  can  have  any  idea.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  rapacious  Jews :  they  have  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  expedients — ^not  to 
mention  the  extortionate  nature  of  the  terms — ^before  they  can 
possess  themselves  of  the  required  sum.  Then  comes  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal,  or  the  payment  of  the*  extravagant 
rate  of  interest.  They  implore  a  little  indulgence :  they  do 
everything  but  literally  fall  on  their  knees  in  supplicating  a 
temporary  forbearance.  They  might  as  soon  address  their 
entreaties  to  the  stone  pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Those 
Shylocks  have  not  an  atom  of  feeling' in  their  bosoms ;  they 
have  not  a  particle  of  compassion  in  their  composition.  Their 
noble  victims  can  only  purchase  a  temporary  relief,  by  put- 
ting themselves  still  more  in  their  power :  additional  security, 
and  a  yet  more  extravagant  rate  of  interest,  are  the  only  con- 
ditions on  which  a  new  loan  will  be  eranted,  or  the  term  of 
the  old  one  renewed.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  our  aristocra- 
cy so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  posse  of  Jew  money  lenders, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  cringe  to  them,  and  fawn  on  them, 
like  the  veriest  slaves  to  their  tjrrannical  masters.  Let  one  of 
these  rich  harassing  Jews,  only  write  his  autobiography  with 
fidelity,  and  he  would  have  circumstances  to  state,  and  scenes 
to  disclose,  respecting  his  transactions  with  the  embarrassed 
inembers  of  the  aristocracy,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
world  would  stand  aghast ! 

What  I  have  just  said  chiefly  applies  to  the  male  members 
of  the  bon  ion.  The  female  worshippers  of  the  stem  goddess 
are  equally  wretched.  A  married  lady  comes  to  town  with 
her  marriageable  daughters;  she  comes,  of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  **  catching"  husbands  for  them.  She  has  long  been 
making  every  preparation  in  her  power,  pecuniary  and  other- 
wise, for  commencing  the  chace  with  every  possible  advant- 
age. It  may  be  that  some  of  her  most  valuable  jewels  are  in 
the  hands  of  some  rapacious  Jew,  as  the  only  security  she 
could  give  for  an  advance  of  mcHiey.  She  plunges  into  the 
very  vortex  of  fashionable  life :  her  mind  is  constantly  on  the 
rack,  both  by  day  and  night,  to  play  the  part  of  a  skilful  cha- 

Eeron.    It  is  not  enough  that  she  get  her  daughters  ofif  her 
and :  ^he  must  take  care  she  does  not;  catch  a  'mrtar,  namely, 
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a  **  detrimental/'  for  them ;  or,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
case,  that  they  do  not  catch  this  class  of  personages  for  them- 
selyes.  These  "detrimentals,"  which  translated  into  plain 
English  means  younger  sons,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  a-year, — are  of  necessity  a  much  more  numerous  race 
than  the  older  sons,  who,  in  addition  to  the  title,  always  inherit 
the  estate.  The  detrimentals  are,  perhaps,  to  the  "  prizes," — 
that  is,  the  elder  sons, — in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
Here  the  mathematical  chances  of  an  error  are  appalling  to 
contemplate  ^  but  putting  the  mere  question  of  numbers  out  of 
view,  the  danger  of  a  "  fatal  mistake"  is  greats  owing  to  the 
•*  spice  of  the  romantic,"  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
those  young  misses  just  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the 
boarding-school,  or  the  despotism  of  the  home-governess ;  with 
their  heads  crammed  with  the  sicklv  sentimentalities  of  modem 
novels.  Coronets  are  baubles  in  tneir  eyes — ^titles,  paltry  dis- 
tinctions— fortune,  so  much  lumber.  To  be  married  to  an 
officer  in  the  army,  with  his  guinea  a  day,  or  to  some  "hand- 
some young  man,"  with  300Z.  a-year,  would  insure  them  per- 
fect and  uninterrupted  bliss,  to  stper  clear  of  these  detri- 
inentals,  who,  by  a  sort  of  ill-starred  fatality,  are  always  cross- 
ing her  path,  is  a  task  which  requires  the  most  consummate 
tact,  and  costs  every  mother  who  chaperons  her  daughters,  a 
world  of  anxiety.  Equal  tact  and  equal  anxiety  are  requisite 
to  follow  up  the  pursuit  of  the  prize  she  has  in  her  eye,  with 
any  chance  of  success.  She  soon  learns  how  many  others  are 
running  a  race  with  her :  she  soon  perceives  that  a  host  of 
caps  are  set  at  the  same  "  elder  son."  Perhaps,  just  as  she 
fancied  all  was  safe — that  the  game  was  her's,  she  sees  some 
competitor  gallop  up  and  snatch  it  in  triumph  from  before  her 
eyes.  Imagine,  those  who  can,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a 
mother  when  she  thus  finds,  in  a  moment,  that  all  her  labour 
is  lost.  Perhaps  the  season  is  drawing  towards  a  close :  in 
that  case  she  must  resign  herself  to  despair.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  she  succeeded  in  raising  the  money  to  com- 
mence the  campaign :  that  money  is  all  spent :  her  balls,  and 
parties,  and  opera-box,  have  all  gone  for  nothing ;  and  she  sees 
no  rational  prospect  of  being  able  to  "  chance"  another  season. 
Her  daughters  must  either  remain  on  her  hands  for  life,  or 
she  must  concur  in  their  marrying  "  those  beggars,"  the  detri- 
mentals. Horrible  alternative !  What  misery  can  equal  this? 
Echo  answers — What  misery  can  equal  this?  That  of  the 
young  misses  approaches,  though  it  does  not  equal  it.  Mamma, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  constantly  puts  all  her  ingenuity 
into  requisition  to  keep  them  out  of  the  detrimentals' — which 
is  another  term  for  harm's — way.  She  forces  them  to  keep 
company  with  those  for  whose  company  their  romantic  notions 
had  inspired  them  with  a  supreme  contempt.  To  be  denied  the 
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society  of  those  of  the  opposite  sex  whom  they  love,  and  \o  be 
obliged  to  associate  with  those  whom  they  dislike,  are  two 
most  prolific  sources  of  unhap{»ness  to  the  unmarried  females 
ii\the  upper  ranks  of  life.  A  third  is,  the  feeling  of  rivalry 
which  exists  among  all  yoons  misses.^  It  is  the  perfection  of 
wretchedness  for  one  youn^  lady  to  see  herself  neglected  by 
the  marriageable  men,  wmle  they  lavish  their  attentions  on 
some  of  her  favourite  acquaintances.  And  a  young  lady's 
perceptions  are  remarkably  quick-soften  much  quicker  than 
the  fact  warrants — ^in  all  matters  of  this  kind.  She  is,  in  other 
words,  singularly  dexterous  in  collecting  materials  for  her  own 
misery.  To  see  another  surpass  her  in  the  elegance  or  rich- 
ness of  her  dress,  is  also  a  source  of  supreme  misery  to  a  youn^ 
lady.  Then  there  is  the  loving  to  distraction  some  one  whose 
affections  are  placed  on  another,  or  whom,  from  their  acci- 
dental circumstances,  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  ever  be- 
ing her's.  These,  and  innumerable  other  things  which  to  us 
appear  quite  unimportant,  often  render  the  fair  bosoms  of 
young  ladies  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  seat  of  unutterable 
wretchedness.  One  who  looks  at  such  matters  superficially, 
enters  a  bedl-roomv  and  sees  a  smile  on  every  youthful  female 
countenance  before  him;  he  concludes  there  is  nothing  but 
happiness  there.  Could  he  unveil  each  bosom  he  would  find 
a  mass  of  misery  beneath  the  very  sight  of  which  would  sur- 
prise and  appal  him. 

Of  the  amount  of  misery  in  high  life  which  results  from  in- 
judicious marriages,  I  will  not  again  speak,  having  in  a  previ- 
ous part  of  the  chapter  referred  to  it.  Besides,  it  must  be  so 
visible  to  every  person  of  the  least  reflection,  that  to  dwell  on 
it  were  unnecessary.  The  very  habits  of  the  Higher  Classes, 
both  among  the  married  and  single,  are  of  necessity  product- 
ive  of  much  unhappiness.  Their  life  during  "  the  season,"  ex- 
hibits an  uninterrupted  course  (^  **  dissipation,"  which  is  their 
own  favorite  term  when  referring  to  it.  Operas,  parties,  balls, 
keep  them  up  every  successive  night  till  three  or  four  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning.  Languor  and  headaches,  and  other 
unpleasant  sensations,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  next  day ; 
and  these  "  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  air  to,"  are  most  invariably 
accompanied  by  others  of  a  mental  nature.  No  lady,  I  believe ; 
no,  nor  gentleman  either,  ever  looked  back  on  the  ball  or  pro- 
miscuous party  of  the  previous  evening,  with  feelings  of  un- 
mixed pleasure ;  balls  and  parties  are  pleasant  enough  in  the 
prospect ;  in  the  retrospect  the  painful  immeasurably  prepon- 
derates. As  necessary  efiects  of  late  hours  and  hot  rooms,  and 
eating  and  drinking  more  than  nature  requires,  come  various  dis- 
eases, which,  it  not  permanently  destructive  of  health,  deprive 
the  parties,  for  a  time,  of  all  enjoyment.    They  reverse,  thfv 
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order  of  Nature ;  ihej  go  to  bed  when  they  ought  to  be  rising 
from  it.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  they  should  be  called 
on  to  pay  the  penalty  which  Nature  invariably  exacts  from 
those  who  transgress  her  laws.  But  to  enumerate  the  sources 
of  unhappiness  in  aristocratic  life,  were  an  endless  task. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  portray  aristocratic  character. 
*'  Behold  the  picture !    Is  it  like  V    Those  who  have  seen  most 
of  high  life,  and  studied  the  upper  classes  of  society  most  at- 
tentively, will,  I  doubt  not,  bear  testimony  to  its  fidelity.    But 
I  am  anxious  to  guard  against  the  purport  of  my  Observations 
being  misunderstood.    I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
anything,  inherently,  more  vicious  in  the  blood  of  the  two  or 
three  thousand  who  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  metropo- 
lis, than  there  is  in  the  blood  of  the  classes  below  them.    If 
they  are  more  dissolute,  if  they  have  less  of  sound  and  virtu- 
ous principle  among  them,  than  other  persons,  I  attribute  the 
circumstance  chiefly  to  the  accidents  of  their  situation.    They 
have  greater  facilities  of  gratifying  their  profligate  propensiti^ 
than  the  rest  of  mankind :   they  are,  moreover,  exposed  to 
much  greater  temptations.    Let  the  humblest  person  in  the 
land  be  suddenly  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  give  him  ample 
pecuniary  means,  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that,  unless  under 
the  restraints  of  sound  Christian  principle,  he  will  soon  make 
himself  as  notorious  for  his  profligacy  as  the  nobleman  who 
can  trace  his  title  and  family  back  to  the  Conquest.    My  chief 
sround  of  quarrel  with  the  aristocracy,  is,  that  with  such  de- 
fects of  character  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they  should  arrogate 
to  themselves  credit  for  all  that  is  virtuous  in  the  world,  and 
should  hold  themselves  up  as  exemplars,  both  in  regard  to 
morals  and  manners,  to  all  below  thens.    That  I  have  not  ex- 
aggerated their  vices,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  those  which  char- 
acterise the  Middle  and  Lower  Classes,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  made 
sufiiciently  manifest  in  the  two  following  chapters. 

But  let  me  not  close  this  one  without  paying  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  beauty  of  the  female  branches  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. Many  of  them  are,  in  this  respect,  models  of  perfection. 
At  the  June  exhibition,  at  Chiswick,  of  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
etv,  there  were  present  about  8,000  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
About  one-half  of  the  number  consisted  of  ladies,  and  the  most 
prejudiced  against  the  aristocracy  must  admit  that  there  were 
many  perfect  beauties  among  them.  The  Princess  of  Capua, 
the  late  Miss  Smyth,  whose  personal  attractions  had  been  so 
much  boasted  of,  was  one  of  the  number :  there  were  scores  as 
pretty  and  beautiful  as  she.  The  assemblage  of  ladies  present 
at  the  last  prorogation  of  Parliament  afforded  another  display 
of  aristocratic  beauty.  There  were  about  200  present  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  so  struck  were  the  three  Persian  princes  with 
their  charms,  that  during  the  ceremony  of  prorogation  they 
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paid  DO  attention  to  the  King  or  to  anything,  but  the  peerenes 
and  their  daughters. 

[The  author  says  of  his  descriptioii  "  Is  it  like  ?"  It  is  not  like ;  nay 
more,  it  cannot  be  uke,  for  it  involves  contradictions  which  any  one  who 
has  patience  to  read  the  chapter  a  second  time  must  necessarily  perceive. 
It  has  hardly  a  feature  of  likeness,  and  in  this  respect  it  di^rs  from  an 
exaggeration  or  a  caricature,  it  is  wilfully  distorted,  in  abuse  of  a  class 
from  which  he  has  either  been  excluded,  or  has  had  no  prospect  of  admi»> 
sion.  It  is  evidently  written  to  gratify  the  vulgar  taste  which  persons  of 
low  ideas  have,  for  railing  at  those  whose  stations  in  life  are  out  of  their 
reach.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  he  does  think  meanly  of  the  female  part  of 
the  aristocracy,  from  the  shallow  device  which  he  nas  formed  for  holding 
some  place  in  their  favor, — after  denying  them  every  religiouSj  moral,  or 
influential  quality,  he  thinks  to  mohfy  their  indignation  by  observing  that 
the^  are  very  beautiful  J  The  chapter  is  a  farrago  of  vulgar  conceits,  with 
a  miserable  tissue  of  falsehoods  worked  into  it] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

METBOrOLITAN  SOCIETT. — THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

Their  number— ImmoraUty  amouz  them— Considered  as  metsfbers  of  so- 
ciety— Comparative  amount  of  happiness  among  them — The  privations 
they  sometimes  submit  to  to  keep  up  appearances—More  sincerity  and 
straightforwardness  among  them  than  among  the  higher  classes,  but 
occasionally  say  what  they  do  not  mean— Beauty  of  their  women. 

The  Middle  Classes  comprise  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  W  hat  their  precise  number 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some  have  supposed  it  can 
be  little  sfiort  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Be  tnis  as  it  may, 
the  number,  as  just  remarked,  must  be  very  considerable. 
The  expression.  Middle  Classes,  is  very  comprehensive,  but 
no  precise  limits  have  been  assigned  to  it.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  a  very  good  definition  of  the  phrase  may  be  given  by 
saying,  that  the  Middle  Classes  consist  of  families  whose  an- 
nual expenditure  exceeds  250/.  or  9002.  a  year,  and  who  have 
no  accident  of  birth  or  station  in  society  which  would  justify 
,  us  in  ranking  them  among  the  higher  classes. 

Immorality  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the 
Middle  Classes  in  the  metropolis ;  but  by  no  means  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  Let  any  p^- 
son  take  a  given  number  of  his  acquaintances  among  the  Mid- 
dle Classes,  and  a  given  number  of  the -members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  whose  conduct  he  is  cognizant,  and  he  will  find,  on 
makmgthe  comparison,  that  there  is  much  less  immorality 
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amon^  the  former.  Let  the  comparison  be  also  made  between 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  he  will  find  the  result  equal- 
ly in  ikvor  of  the  former  class.  If  any  one  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  extent  to  which  the  various  vices  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  previous  chapter,  prevails  among  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  respectively,  it  will  be  found,  that  though  there  exists 
too  much  ground  for  censure  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  by 
no  means  exists  the  same  ground  as  in  that  of  the  former. 
Take,  for  example,  the  crime  of  conjugal  infidelity :  there  are 
immeasurably  fewer  instances — due  regard  being  had  to  the 
comparative  numbers  of  the  two  classes — of  this  crime  among 
the  Middle  Classes  than  there  are  among  the  aristocracy. 

The  Middle  Classes,  taken  as  a  body,  are  excellent  members 
of  society.  Thev  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  benefactors  of 
their  species.  The  great  majority  of  the  many  humane  and 
benevolent  enterprises  which  are  at  once  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  our  country,  have  their  origin  among,  and  are  support- 
ed by,  those  who  move  in  the  middle  sphere  of  life.  Is  other 
proof  of  this  than  mere  assertion  wanted?  Examine  the  com- 
position of  every  public  meeting,  havine  for  its  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankin(£  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  persons  in  the  middle  classes  of  society  constitute  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  present.  Is  still  further  proof 
demanded?  Is  something  more  than  being  present,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings,  necessary  to  es- 
tablish myi  position  ?  Then  examine  the  list  of  subscribers, 
and  see  whether  these  do  not  almost  exclusively  consist  of  per- 
sons in  the  middle  walks  of  life. 

But  not  to  pursue  the  subject  through  all  its  bearings,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  one  who  has  ever  thought  on  the  matter,  and  who 
18  capable  of  forming  an  unprejudiced  opinion  on  it,  whether 
the  Middle  Classes  be  not  far  more  virtuous,  both  in  regard  to 
their  private  and  public  conduct,  than  the  aristocracy. 

To  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  obligations  under  which 
society  lies  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes  respectively,  in 
reference  to  intellectual  and  mechanical  achievements,  were 
an  insult  to  the  latter  I  How  many  of  our  nobles  have  distin- 
guished themselves  b^  making  any  great  discovery  which  has 
conduced  to  the  comfort  or  welfare  of  mankind  1  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances  in  which  important  discoveries  in 
morals,  science,  or  mechanics,  have  been  made  hj  persons  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life,  are  we  not  exclusively  indebted  for 
those  discoveries  to  the  Middle  Classes  of  society  ?  I  might 
extend  the  observation  to  almost  every  great  enterprise,  of 
whatever  kind,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  Ail  these  are  planned 
all  of  them  are  executed,  by  persons  moving  in  the  middle 
spheres  of  life. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  error  ever  committed  by 
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those  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society — an  error,  however,  let  it 
be  understood,  committed  but  by  comi>aratiyely  few  of  them 
— ^is  that  of  aspiring  at  being  received  into  the  circles  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  a  consequent  attempt  to  emulate  the  habits 
of  the  latter.  This  leads  them  to  incur  an  expenditure  far 
above  their  income,  and  it  has  the  efiect  of  fostering  a  spirit  of 
foolish,  if  not  of  criminal  pride.  This  vain  emmation,  this 
anxious  desire  to  be  considered  better  in  point  of  circumstan- 
ces than  they  really  are,  is  invariably  sure  to  end  in  the  ruin 
of  the  unhappy  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  contemptible  of  passions ;  it  is  altogether  different 
from  the  commendable  desire  so  generally  entertained  to  bet- 
ter one's  condition  in  life.  The  first  is  the  result  of  empty 
vanity,  and  seeks  gratification  in  despite  of  circumstances ;  the 
other  arises  from  a  virtuous  and  noble  feeling  which  the  Deity 
has  implanted  in  men's  bosoms,  and  which  would  disdain  to 
be  gratified  at  the  expense  either  of  any  abstract  moral  prin- 
ciple, or  of  any  individual's  interest. 

The  passion  I  am  reprobating  often  leads  those  who  indulge 
it,  to  do  such  ridiculous  things  as  to  make  them  the  laughing- 
stocks  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  one  gentle- 
man of  some  commercial  note  who  resides  at  the  east  end  of 
London,  whose  legislative  duties  call  him  every  afternoon,  dur- 
ing the  session  to  Westminster.  He  invariably  wears  cotton 
gloves  until  he  reaches  Charing  Cross,  not  deeming  it  likely  he 
will  encounter  any  of  the  ^  fashionables*'  farther  eastward ;  but 
so  soon  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he  do£& 
his  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  his  pocket,  and  replaces  them 
by  a  white  kid  pair.  He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition 
to  see  and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at  the  hour 
of  the  Houses  meeting,  are  riding  and  driving  and  walking,  in 
such  numbers,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster 
Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  lei  it  be  observed  I  am  only- 
speaking  the  sober  truth, — of  two  gentlemen  whose  ambition 
to  be  considered  among  the  great,  wofuUy  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living,  and  have 
been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished  apartment  on  a  second 
floor.  There  is  no  room  for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and 
consequently  one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sola.  This 
they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess the  bed  on  a  particular  night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier 
in  the  morning  than  his  friend,  the  latter  considers  the  cir- 
cumstance quite  a  windfall ;  he  leaps  at  once  from  the  sofa, 
and  takes  possession  of  the  vacant  bed.  But  the  most  ludicrous 
part  of  the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they 'manage  their 
joint-stock  of  linen.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Falstaff 's  ragged 
regiment,  who  only  had  three  shirts,  and  these  all  tattered  and 
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torn  among  themr-ralthough  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
My  two  heroes  are  not  quite  so  badly  off,  for  they  have  four 
tolerably  good  shirts  between  them.  By  an  arrangement  which 
I  cannot  properly  describe,  they  always  contrive  to  have  one 
of  the  shirts  ready  for  any  emergency,  ^nd  whichever  of  them 
happens  to  need  it  first,  he  is  entitled  to  it.  In  the  article  of 
eating  and  drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  remarkably  moderate.  They  vegetate  on  next 
to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  out  and 
mixing  with  persons  moving,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic 
society,  in  a  sphere  which  approximates  to  it.  I  admire  the 
man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in  society,  though  his 
circumstances  are  reduced ;  but  the  individuals  I  refer  to  are 
always,  while  suffering  so  many  privations  at  home,  striving  to 
get  into  society  far  above  their  station  either  as  gentlemen  or 
men  of  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  who  has  ever 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  that  there  is  much  more  of 
happiness  among  the  Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis  than  in 
either  the  higher  or  lower  walks  of  life..  This  indeed  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  superior  morals  of  the 
middle  ranks ;  for  it  will  always  be  found  that  morals  and 
happiness,  whether  in  individuals  or  communities,  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  Middle  Classes  have  few  or  none  of  the  artificial 
wants  which  characterize  the  aristocratic  circles,  while  they 
are  exempt  from  that  source  of  unhappiness  to  the  humbler 
classes  which  has  its  origin  in  their  inability  to  supply  wants 
which  are  natpral.  The  habits  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life  are  usually  regular ;  they  retire  to  rest  at  a  reasonable 
hour, — ^though  it  were  still  better  if  it  were  a  little  earlier.  In 
short,  they  pay  much  more  respect  to  Nature's  laws  than  those 
above  them,  and  she  rewards  their  obedience  by  making  them 
90  much  happier. 

Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  remarks  I  have 
made.  But  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  there 
is  no  rule  without  its  exceptions.  If  I  speak  of  the  Middle 
Classes  as  being,  considered  as  a  body,  the  happiest  of  the 
human  race  generally,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  metropolis 
in  particular,— I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  are 
abundant  instances  of  extreme  misery  among  them.  I  will 
not  advert  to  the  various  causes  whence  this  misery  arises.  I 
cannot,  however,  help  alluding  to  otie  of  the  most  prominent 
of  them.  I  refer  to  the  respectable  appearance  which  certain 
individuals  are  obliged  to  keep  up  in  society,  with  the  most 
limited  means.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
metropolis  than  anywhere  else.  You  see  a  person  with  a  good 
coat  on  his  back ;  his  manners  are  those  of  a  gentleman ;  you 
jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  is  a  man  in  easy  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  is  among  the  happiest  of 
men.  Follow  him  to  his  home ;  trace  out  his  history,  and  see 
how  he  lives  for  one  little  week.  What  sort  of  home  has  hel 
He  lives  in  a  wretched  room,  on  a  second  or  third  floor ;  or,  it 
may  be,  in  an  attic,  in  some  dirty,  imperfectly  ventilated  part 
of  the  town.  What  is  he !  He  received  a  good  education, 
was  brought  up  in  easy  and  respectable  circumstances,  but 
his  parents'  means  are  no  more  than  suflicient,  and  that  with 
the  best  management,  to  **  keep  their  own  house ;"  he  is  conse- 
quently thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  these  are  as  yet  so 
slender  as  barely  to  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He 
cannot,  perhaps,  afford  to  have  more  than  one  diet  a  day,  and 
that  consists  of  the  most  homely  food.  And  yet  his  education, 
his  station  in  society,  and  his  prospects,  all  press  on  him  the  de- 
sirableness of  keeping  up  an  appearance,  which,  in  other  words, 
means,  in  his  case,  that  the  back  must  be  attended  to  at  the 
expense  of  the  belly.  Need  I  say  that  the  ph3rsical  evils  to 
which  such  a  person  is  subject,  are  infinitely  aggravated  by 
moral  considerations  ?  His  refinement  of  mind,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  give  an  edge 
to  his  physical  privations,  of  which  none  but  himself  can  form 
any  idea.  A  person  belonging  to  the  lower  class  of  society, 
living  in  the  same  wretched  apartment,  and  as  inadequately 
supplied  with  food,  would  not  experience  a  tithe  of  his  uuhap- 
piness. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  individuals  only  :  whole  families, 
and  many  more  of  them  than  is  generally  supposed,  are  in  the 
same  situation.  I  myself  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  cognizant  of  many  such  instances.  I  know  cases  in 
which  families  rent  houses  at  120Z.  a  year, — ^respectable  houses 
being  as  necessary  in  their  case  as  apparel, — where  they  will 
have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  dinner  for  eight  of  ten 
days  consecutively  ;  nothing  indeed  but  a  cup  of  coflFee  with 
a  slice  of  bread  in  the  morning,  and  a  pint  of  beer  with  a  dry 
crust  in  the  afternoon.  The  cravings  of  nature  are  hardly  ever 
fully  gratified ;  they  are  only  **  appeased,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 
The  handsome  furniture  in  the  house  only  aggravates  the  pri- 
vations of  the  parties.  They  are  finely  dressed ;  and  every 
thing  appears  respectable,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  eye  of  visitors. 
Little  do  those  visitors  know  the  struggle  they  have  to  keep  up 
appearances ;  little  do  they  suppose  they  are  kept  up  at  the 
sacrifice  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Little  do  they  ap- 
prehend that  delicate  young  females,  at  that  time  of  life  when 
one's  appetite  is  usually  keenest,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
gna wings  of  hunger,  and  have  constantly  to  resist  a  disposition 
to  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  worst  of  all  rebellions — ^the  re- 
bellion of  the  belly. 
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In  the  Middle  Classes  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  sincerity 
and  straightforwardness  than  there  is  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  instances  in  which 
they  are  guilty  of  saying  what  they  do  not  mean.  The  cases 
to  which  I  refer  are  the  more  inexcusable,  because  they  are 
•quite  gratuitous.  For  example,  what  is  nlore  common  than  for 
one  acquaintance  to  say  to  another  on  a  chance  meeting  to- 
«fether — "  Glad  to  see  you  at  all  times ;  look  in  upon  me  any 
3ay  you  are  passing."  A  man  of  unsophistocated  mind — one, 
in  other  words,  who  is  never  himself  in  the  habit  of  uttering 
things  he  does  not  mean — <vould  naturally  conclude  that  this 
was  an  invitation  given  to  him  to  visit  his  friend,  in  the  most 
perfect  good  faith.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  me- 
tropolitan world,  would  at  once  convince  him  that  he  was 
i^uite  mistaken ;  that  so  far  from  being  a  cordial  invitatibn,  it 
is,  in  fact,  no  invitation  at  all.  If  he  does  visit  an  acquaintance 
on  the  strength  of  such  an  invitation,  he  will  soon  find  from 
the  cold  formal  manner — if  not  manifest  surprise  at  the  visit — 
of  the  person  visited,  that  he  has  put  a  construction  on' the 
\irords  they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  But  the  same  kind  of 
insincerity  displays  itself  under  another,  and,  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  metropolis,  still  more  inconvenient  form. 
Two  acquaintances  meet :  they  shake  hands  ;  the  usual  "  How 
do  you  do  ?**  and  some  other  common  place  phrases  pass  be- 
tween them  : — ^they  are  about  to  part :  of  course,  they  again 
shake  hands  before  bidding  each  other  "  good  bye."  While 
their  hands  are  joined,  Mr.  Jones  says  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  I  say. 
Smith,  you'll  come  and  take  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock."  "  I  willj  my  dear  fellow,"  says  Mr. 
Smith.  They  part ;  and  neither  Mr.  Jones  nor  Mr.  Smith 
tiiink  anything  more  of  the  matter.  The  thing  is  perfectly  well 
understood  on  both  sides.  Nothing  vras  meant  by  the  one 
party  in  giving  the  invitation ;  nothing  was  intended  by  the 
other  in  acceptmg  it.  However  objectionable  this  gratuitous 
insincerity  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  practically  harmless  in  so 
far  as  regards  those  who  have  been  in  London  some  time. 
With  strangers  it  is  otherwise.  Not  themselves  accustomed  to 
give  invitations  which  are  never  meant  to  be  accepted,  they 
never  suspect  others  of  being  guilty  of  such  a  practice.  In 
the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  therefbre,  they  accept  of  such 
invitations  in  earnest,  and  are  punctual  to  the  moment  ap- 
pointed. Judge  of  their  astonishment  and  mortification,  when 
on  going  to  the  house  of  the  party  who  invited  them,  they  per- 
ceive plainly  from  the  coldness  oi  their  reception  that  they 
were  not  expected ! 

I  have  often  been  amused  with  the  humorous  account  which 
a  friend  of  mine  has  giv6n  me  of  the  inconvenience  to  which 
he  was  put,  from  the  practice  I  am  reprobating,  when  he  first 
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Tiiited  the  metropolu.  I  shall  give  it,  as  far  as  my  recollectioB 
will  enable  me,  m  his  own  words.    **  I  can  speak  feeliDgly^ ' 
he  says,  **  on  this  subject.    When  I  first  came  to  London,  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  winter.    Among  my  first  calls 
one  was  on  a  family  at  the  west  end  of  Oxford  street,  with 
whom  I  had  had  a  great  deal  of  friendly  correspondence.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  cordiality  of  m^  reception.    An  early 
day  was  appointed  for  my  dining  with  my  Oxford  street 
friends,  when  some  of  my  acquaintances  weie  to  be  invited  to 
meet  me :  whether  that  invitation  was  given  in  good  faith  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining.    'Buv  said  Mrs. 
Warrenton,  just  as  I  was  bidding  the  family  good  night — ^  but 
you'll  come  and  take  breakfast  with  us  to-morrow  morning  at 
nine  o'clock.'    'Pray  do,  Mr.  Moray,'  said  Miss  Warrenton, 
wit]^  an  apparent  earnestness  which  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  invitation.  *  Now  be  sure  you  come,' 
added  Miss  Letitia.    Miss  Warrenton  and  Miss  lietitia  were 
two  of  the  prettiest  young  ladies  I  have  ever  seen.  Considering 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  my  lodgings,  for  I  was  residing  at  the 
time— and  the  Warrentons  knew  it  full  well — ^at  the  east  end 
of  the  city, — I  looked  on  the  invitation  as  a  piece  of  inhuman- 
ity; one  indeed  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  might  with 
great  propriety  have  taken  up :  but  then  I  charitably  con- 
cluded that  it  was  the  inhumanity  of  thoughtlessness.    My 
first  feeling  was  to  excuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  could  ;  but 
then,  when  I  recollected  the  fascinating  smiles  and  honied 
accents  with  which  the  invitation  of  the  mother  was  repeated 
by  the  two  beautiful  daughters,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart 
to  refiise.    I  accepted  the  mvltation  :  I  assured  them  I  would 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  with  them  next  morning  at 
nine  o'clock  precisely.    Next  morning  ca^^e.    And  what  a 
shocking  morning  it  was !    I  had  never  before,  nor  have  ever 
since  seen,  and  devoutly  hope  I  never  shall  see,  such  another 
morning.    It  was  at  eight  I  rose.  It  blew  a  tempest ;  it  rained 
in  torrents.    Chimney  tiles  were  mere  |)laythings  in  the  hands 
of  the  wind,  if  the  wind  may  be  personified ;  they  were  flying 
in  all  directions.    The  sides  of  the  houses  were  water-spouts 
all  along ;  every  street  was  a  Thames  in  miniature.    Not  a 
pedestrian  was  to  be  seen ;  not  even  a  cab  or  a  hackney-coach 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  scene.   All  before  you  was  desola- 
tion. You  would  have  thought  the  metropolis  was  depopulated. 
As  yet  I  only  looked  out  of  the  window  of  my  lodgings  in 
Bishopsgate  street.    My  first  determination  was  to  relinquish 
all  idea  of  so  monstrous  an  undertaking  as  walking  to  the  west 
end  of  Oxford  street  on  such  a  morning.    But  then  the  appa- 
rent cordiality  of  the  invitation  as  given  by  Mrs.  Warrenton, 
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backed  as  it  was  by  the  emphatic  solicitations  to  comply  with 
it  of  the  Misses  Warrenton,  shot  athwart  my  mind,  and  I 
dared  not  disappoint  them.  My  own  word  was  pledged ;  and 
nothing  short  of  a  physical  impossibility  could  ever  in  such 
csLses  induce  me  to  break  it.  Well,  then,  I  determined  on 
braving  the  elements ;  out  I  rushed  to  the  street.  I  walked  or 
rather  waded  to  the  place  of  my  destination.  I  had  an  um- 
brella^ to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  as  often  inverted  by  the  fury  of 
the  wind,  as  it  was  in  its  right  position.  As  I  passed  the  end 
of  Farringdon  street,  the  chimney -tile,  No.  7,  after  sundry 
evolutions  in  the  air,  alighted  within  a  few  yards  of  nfy  feet. 
No.  8  lost  no  time  in  following  the  example ;  while  No.  9  took 
the  liberty,  after  it  had  wearied  itself  with  its  disportings  in 
the  upper  regions,  of  passing  within  a  few  inches  of  my  froa« 
tispiece  in  its  descent  to  a  state  of  repose  on  terra  firma. 

♦*  Most  persons  have  heard  the  story  of  the  shipwrecked  sail- 
or, who,  when  cast  on  an  unknown  shore,  was  quite  electrified 
at  the  sight  of  a  gallows  with  a  man  hanging  on  it  in  chains, 
because,  he  very  reasonably  concluded,  it  afforded  evidence 
of  his  being  in  a  civilized  country.  Having  seen  no  human 
being  a\\  the  way  hitherto,  I  was  in  ecstacies  at  observing  two 
chimney  sweeps  standing  shivering  in  Hand  Court,  Hoi  born. 
It  was  a  proof  that  the  metropolis  had  not  been  quite  depopu- 
lated— that  I  was  not  *  the  last  man.*  To  be  sure,  the  obser- 
vations they  jnade  to  one  another  as  I  passed  were  not  the 
most  gratifying ;  but  I  could  not  help  that.  '  Vot  in  the  world 
could  a-taken  out  that  there  man  in  such  a  morning  as  this '? 
said  the  one.  *  Voy,  I  don't  know, — I  suppose  he*s  some  thief 
vot*s  been  a  stealing  something,'  was  the  reply.  •  And  there's 
no  police  to  cotch  him,*  rejoined  the  first.  Quite  true ;  there 
■was  no  policeman.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  police  or  anybody 
else  were  concerned,  I  mighti  had  I  been  physically  fit  for  the 
task,  have  carried  off  the  half  of  London  without  molesta- 
tion or  any  one  crying  *  Stop  thief.'  At  length,  drenched  and 
exhausted,  I  reached  the  door  of  the  Warrentons.  I  knocked 
and  rang.  Sally  promptly  answered  the  door.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  surprise  and  horror  depicted  on  her  countenance 
when  she  beheld  me.  I  am  positive,  without  being  a  profess- 
ed physiognomist,  that  she  thought  me  mad.  *  I  am  afraid  I 
am  too  late,'  said  I,  as  I  rushed  hastily  past  her  into  the  house. 

"  *  What  did  you  say,  Sir  V  observed  the  nymph,  pricking 
up  her  ears. 

" '  Too  late  for  breakfast,'  I  repeated. 

•*  *  La,  Sir,  there's  none  of  them  out  of  bed  yet :  I  am  sure, 
Sir,  they  expected  no  one  to  breakfast.' 

**  I  was  stupiiied.  The  announcement  deprived  me  for  the 
moment  of  all  feeling  of  consciousness.  On  recovering  my- 
self, I  quitted  the  house,  and  never  crossed  its  threshold  since. 
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Had  the  invitation,  followed  by  such  cruel  treatment,  been 

given  by  one  of  my  own  sex,  my  course  was  clear :  but  as 
lere  were  none  but  females  implicated  in  the  afifront,  I 
thought  the  best  method  of  showing  my  resentment  was  by 
never  again  darkening  their  door.'*^ 

There  is  another  descriptidn  of  gratuitous  deception  which 
is  very  general  among  the  Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis. 
I  allude  to  the  practice  of  advertising  public  dinners  and  pub- 
He  meetings  to  take  place  at  a  certain  hour  •*  precisely,"  while 
they  do  not  take  place  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  the  time 
specified.  Strangers  in  London  arc  often  put  to  great  incon- 
venience in  such  cases :  they  put  off  other  engagements,  thev 
leave  their  friends  abruptly,  or  their  business  before  it  is  half 
finished,  in  order  to  be  at  a  public  dinner  or  a  public  meeting 
at  the  time  mentioned.  They  get  into  a  cab,  e^nd  cause  the 
driver  to  proceed  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  to  endanger  their  necks, 
in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  place  appointed  at  the  "  pre- 
cise" hour.  They  get  there  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Judge 
of  their  sirrprise  and  mortification  when  they  find  the  "large 
toom**  quite  empty :  not  a  human  being  is  in  it.  They  would 
have  been  in  sufficient  time  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
later.  The  practice  of  advertising  such  dinners  and  meetiogs 
to  take  place  at  a  certain  hour  **  precisely,"  when  it  is  not  in- 
tended they  shall  take  place  for  a  considerable  time  after, 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  It  is  a  gratuitous  and  per- 
fectly unjustifiable  species  of  public  fib-telling.  The  late  Mr. 
Henry  Iiunt,  though  his  standard  of  public  morals  was  by  no 
means  the  higliest,  often,  in  my  hearing,  condemned  this  cus- 
tom in  the  most  unmeasured  terms. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  female  branches  of  aris- 
tocracy. It  were  un  unpardonable  omission  to  pass  over  in 
silence  that  of  the  women  belonging  to  the  Middle  Classes. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  latter,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are 
much  more  beautiful  than  ,the  former.  Let  any  one  walk  up 
and  down  Regent  Street  in  a  fine  afternoon  in  May  or  June, 
and  he  will  be  much  more  struck  with  the  female  beauty  he 
observes  among  the  pedestrians  there,  than  with  the  beauty- 
he  witnesses  among  the  ladies  who  take  their  "  airings"  in 
splendid  carriages  in  the  Park. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HBTBOFOLtTAN  SOCCBTt.-^-tBI  LOWD  CLAtSSB. 

Their  moral  condition— Prevalence  of  sexual  intercourse  among  them-* 
Their  conjugal  infidelity— Their  addiction  to  drunkenness— Their  want 
of  respect  to  the  truth— Theh  deficiency  in  honesty— Their  want  of  re- 
ligion— Their  social  condition — The  scenes  of  misery  which  are  to  be 
witnessed  in  their  dwelUngs— Their  want  of  sympathy  in  each  other's 
sufferings— The  patience  with  which  they  Submit  to  their  privations, 
and  the  cheerfulness  sometimes  shown  under  tfaem—Seterd  traits  in 
their  character  pointed  out 

The  Lower  Classes  of  society  in  the  metro})olis  is  a  subject 
of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  admit  of  justice  being  done  to  it  in 
the  limited  space  which  I  can,  consistently  with  the  plan  o£ 
this  work,  set  apart  for  it.  All  I  shall  be  able  to  do»  will  be  to 
advert  to  some  traits  in  their  character. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  London,  is  of 
a  nature  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  In  Uie  case  of 
thousands  indeed,  all  traces  of  morality  are  utterly  effoc^d 
from  their  minds.  They  are  as  demorahzed  in  their  thoughts 
and  habits,  except  when  restrained  by  a  fear  of  the  laws,  as  if 
they  were  living  in  the  most  heathen  parts  of  the  world.  Sex- 
ual intercourse  obtains  amon^  them  to  a  most  frightful  extent. 
You  will  not,  perhaps,  meet  with  one  young  man  m  a  hundredt 
who  has  passed  his  twentieth  year,  who  can  plead  imioceiice 
in  this  respect.  Were  a  young  man,  indeed,  to  say  that  he 
never  had  any  such  intercourse  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex» 
he  would  only  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintances ;  for  not  only  does  this  species  of  immorality  pre- 
vail to  the  frightful  extent  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  it  is 
openly  boasted  of,  as  if  there  were  something  meritorious  in  iL 
Among  young  men,  **  feats,"  as  they  call  them,  in  this  way« 
are  the  never-failing  topics  of  conversation ;  and  nothing  u 
more  common  than  for  two  or  three  of  them  to  visit  together 
houses  which  are  tenanted  by  **  unfortunate  girls  V*  The  ex- 
tent to  which  sexual  intercourse  is  carried  on  among  the  Low- 
er Classes  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct, 
that  it  has  been  found,  on  a  can^ful  calculatioii,  that  one  oat  of 
every  three  girls,  daughters  of  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  openly  walks  the  streets  before  they  are  twenty  years  of 
age ;  while  a  great  many  remain  under  their  parents'  roof,  or 
in  employment  as  servants,  who  secretly  indulge  in  the  vice 
of  prostitution.  The  entire  number  in  liondon,  of  those  un- 
fortunate creatures  called  girls  of  the  town,  is  estimati^  at 
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80,000 ;  ei^ht  thousand  of  whom  die  a  premature  death  every 
year.    This  is  aii  appalling  circumstance,  and  I  shall  most 
probably  make  it  the  subject  of  detailed  remark  in  some  future  \ 
work. 

I  have  made  some  pointed  observations  on  the  prevalence 
of  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  aristocratic  circles  of  societv. 
I  am  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  same  vice  prevails  to  a  truly 
frightful,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  among  the  Lower 
Classes.    The  records  of  the  police  offices  afford  conclusive 
evidence  oif  this.    There  is  not  a  day  in  which  there  are  not 
one  or  u)ore  cases  brought  before  the  sitting  magistrates,  of 
wives  applying  for  an  order  to  enforce  maintenance  by  their 
husbands, — ^the  parties  havine  separated  because  of  a  too  well- 
founded  jealousy.    The  husband  blames  the  wife  for  infideli- 
ty with  some  other  man ;  she  retorts  the  charge,  and  noints  to 
proofis :  the  truth  is,  they  are  both  equally  guilty.    Perhaps 
there  are  few  more  abundant  sources  of  misery  among  the 
Lower  Classes,  than  that  of  a  strong  suspicion  of  each  omer's 
conjugal  fidelity.    How  could  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  ? 
They  have  no  moral  sense  oif  the  evil  of  sexual  intercourse 
with  others.    No  matter  the  extent  to  which  they  indulge  in 
the  vice,  they  have  no  compunctious  visitings  on  the  subject. 
It  never  for  a  moment  occurs  to  them  they  have  done  a  moral 
wrong.    If  they  can  only  conceal  it  from  one  another ; — ^if  the 
husband  can  only  so  manage  the  matter  that  his  wife  shall  not 
hear  of  it,  and  if  she  can  only  succeed  in  keeping  her  devia- 
tioBs  from  virtue  concealed  from  her  husband,  all  is  well ; 
.neitiier  party  gives  themselves  any  farther  thought  about  the 
matter.    Thousands  of  children  are  every  year  born  in  Lon- 
don, the  offspring  of  married  women,  whose  fathers  are  un- 
known, as  an  Irishman  would  express  it,  'Uo  the  mothers  that 
bore  them !"    It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  state  of  morals, 
in  this  respect,  among  the  lower  orders  of  society  in  the  me- 
tropolis, that  the  circumstance  of  a  married  woman's  being 
known  to  all  her  Acquaintances  to  have  been  in  habits  of  sex- 
ual intercourse  with  some  other  party  than  her  husband, — does 
not  cause  them  to  break  off  their  friendship  or  familiarity  with 
her.    She  herself  has  no  consciousness  of  having  done  any 
wrong ;  and  they  cannot  see  any  harm  in  her  conduct. 

The  fearful  extent  to  which  drunkenness  prevails  among 
the  lower  orders  in  the  metropolis,  affords  another  indication 
of  the  low  state  of  morals  among  them.  Who  that  knows 
anything  of  their  habits,  has  not  been  forcibly  struck  with 
the  great  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  by  them  1  You 
see  this  fiict  sufficiently  clear  in  the  number  of  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  you  witness  staggering  in  the  streets  or  rolling  in 
the  mud,  in  those  districts  of  the  metropolis  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  Lower  Classes.    Bot  the  &ct  is  best  proved  by  the 
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number  of  gia  palaces  which  everywhere  meet  the  #yei  and 
by  the  vast  number  of  persons  which  crowd  these  receptacles 
or  ^  blue  ruin."    On  a  Saturday  night,  or  Sunday  morning« 
before  all  the  week's  wages  are.  spent,  those  gin  palaces  are 
literally  crammeJ.    It  has  been  computed,  that  in  fourteen  of 
tho  largest  establishments,  about  240v000  persons  are  visitorsv 
for  one  or  more  glasses  of  gin,  in  the  course  of  a  week.    In 
some  of  these  gin  temples  I  have  myself  seen  nearly  IQO  per- 
sons at  once,  all  busily  engaged  in  doing  homage  to  Bacchus. 
It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  3,000,^/.  are  annually  ex* 
pended  by  the  Lower  Ciasstis  in  the  metropolis  on  the  article 
of  gin  alone.    There  are  thousands,  indeed,  of  these  Lowe^ 
Cmsses  who  chiefly  live  on  gin,— *the  alnnost  univerwd  article 
of  drink  among  them.    It  is  quite  common  for  such  persons 
to  be  three  or  ^ur  days  without  i>artaking  of  any  kind  of  solid 
food.    Every  farthing  they  receive  is  spent  in  the  gin-shop : 
they  have  nothing  but  rags  on  their  backs — ^they  have  no  nre 
nor  furniture  in  the  hovels  in  which  they  reside.    Their  pas- 
sion for  gin  is  unconquerable;  it  must  be  gratified  at  any 
price.    A  husband  will  see  his  wife  and  children  literally  dy- 
ing of  want,  and  yet  he  will  spend  every  farthing  he  has  In 
the  purchase  of  this  deleterious  liquid.    You  may  tell  him 
that  he  is  not  only  slowly,  by  indirect  means,  murdering  hk 
wife  and  fiimily,but  that  he  is  in  point  of  &ct  committing  sui- 
cide :  he  does  not  doubt  it ;  he  is  possibly  impressed  with  the 
fact,  and  yet  he  is  so  completely  the  riave  of  his  passion  for 
ffin,  that  that  passion  must  be  gratified  even  at  this  most  fright- 
ful sacrifice.    JNay,  you  may  tell  him,  and  he  may  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  he  is  indulging  his  drinking  practloes  at  the 
inominent  hazard  of  his  evenastine  interests :  he  admits  your 
position,  but  he  cannot  help  himself:  his  passion  tor  this  most 
pernicious  of  liquids  retains  the  mastery  over  him ;  it  insists 
on  being  ied^  and  he  feeds  it.    Of  the  shifts  and  expedients  to 
which  gin-drinkers  sometimes  resort  to  procure  the  means  (^ 

Eurchasing  *^  blue  ruin,"  when  all  their  other  means  are  ex- 
austed,-rH9ome  are  as  extraordinary  in  their  conception  as 
they  must  be  painful  in  the  execution.  It  was  proved  before  the 
late  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  of  drunkenness  in'  the  metropolis,  that 
one  woman,  residing  in  Drury  Lane,  after  she  had  disposed 
of  every  article  of  clothing  on  her  back,  and  every  article  of 
furniture,  she  had' in  the  house,  to  enable  her  to  indulge  in  her 
ein-drinking  propensities, — actually  went  to  a  dentist,  and  al- 
lowed  him  to  extract,  at  different  times,  every  tooth  she  had  in 
her  head— and  she  had  a  very  fine  set— <»i  getting  fourpence 
for  each! 

Of  the  number  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the  metropolis,  who 
provide  for  themselves  a  premature  grave  ^yery  year,  by  their 
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habits  of  intemperance,  it  were  impossible  to  form  an  estimate?. 
The  testimony  of  every  physician  of  experience  among  them^ 
goes  to  prove  that  a  frightful  amount  of  mortality  annually 
arises  from  this  caose.  And  even  those  of  them  who  are  not 
carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  their  intemperance,  are  en- 
feebred,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  both  in  body  and  mind,, 
before  they  reach  a  middle  age,  and  are  obliged  to  be  trans- 
ferred, to  save  them  from  starvation,  from  their  own  abodes 
erf  misery  to  the  workhouse.  There  they  see  the  folly  of  their 
intemperate  and  imprudent  courses ;  but  then  it  is  too  late  ? 
A  Yorkshiremanwhowas  committed  a  few  weeks  since  to  one 
of  our  prisons  for  felony,  made  it  his  first  work  on  being  lock- 
ed up,  to  write  on  the  walls,  in  the  best  orthography  he  could 
command,  the  fbllowing  couplet : — 

"  He  who  prigs'^  wot' 8  not  his  own,. 
Is  sure  to  coom  to  a  prizzon."t 

The  error  lay  in  not  rocoUecting  the  maxim  before  he  **^prig- 
god  wot  was  not  his  ownr*  iq  that  case  he  would  not  have 
« coom"  to  ••  a  prizzon**  at  all.  ^}^  victim  of  intemperate 
habits  begins  to  moralise  on  the  folly  of  his  conduct  when  he 
is  immured  in  the  workhouse  i  the  evil  of  it  is,  that  he  did  not 
do  so  while  his  moraMsation  could  have  been  of  service  tOi 
him.  ,     , 

Example,  moralists  tell  us,  ia  more  effectual  than  piecept. 
Bad  example,  at  least,  is  undoubtedly  so.  0€  all  things  it  i» 
the  most  contagiousr  especially  in  one's  own  family.  **  As  the 
old  bird.singSr"  says  the  welir-known  proverb,  ^the  young 
bird  learns."  The  example  c^  gin-drinking  which  parents  set 
their  chUdren,  is  carefully  followed  by  the  latter.  Little  crea* 
tures,  before  they  can  well  talk  or  walk,  ean  quaff  their  glass- 
of  '*  blue  ruin,"  without  making  a  wry  face.  When  they  gel 
a  little  older,  and  chance  toearn  a  trifle  in  any  way,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  father  and  son  dubbing  their  few 
halfpence  together  to  get  a  quartern  of  gin. 

**^  Charlie,  my  boy,"  said  an  old,  haggard-looking  man^  the 
other  day,  to  his  son,  as  he  stood  opposite  to  one  ex  the  bac- 
chanalian  temples  in  Drury  Lane, — *«  Charlie,  my  boy,  have 
you  arned  any  blunt  to-day  1 " 

••  Yes,  father,  three-pence,"  said  the  little  urchin,  appaibntly 
about  eight  years  of  age. 

"  Bless  your  little  heart :  come,  let's  have  a  join :  give^  me 
the  browns,  and  we'll  have  a  quartern  erf"  the  right  sort." 

._.  *  Steaifl.^  t  Prison, 

[The  actual  rhyme,  made  by  a  young  leui  of  14,  when  seat  to  the 
treadBuU  for  theft,  runs  thus:— 

"  He  what  prigs  what  isn't  his'n-, 
Yen  h«'0  cotcfaed^  must  ^  to  prison !"]. 
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"^  The  very  best,  then,  father,"  said  Charlie,  transferring  the 
Jthree-pence  to  "his  dad.*' 

*«  Holloa,  Jim  I"  said  the  father,  to  a  tippling-looking  char- 
acter OQ  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  his  clothes  hang- 
ing in  rags  about  him,  aad  rejoicing  in  a  brimless  and  crown- 
less  hat, — "holloa,  Jim !  won't  you  come  and  have  a  little 
4rop  with  us  3" 

"  Oh,  father !"  exclaimed  the  liltle  rascal,  as  if  he  had  been 
A  tippler  of  fifty  years  standing, " — oh«  father,  don't  ask  him  !^ 
What's  a  quartern  among  three  of  «sP' 

The  temptations  to  tippling  In  the  lower  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  undoubtedly  great.    The  following  are  some  of 
^he  inscriptions  en  ^he  outside  of  a  house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Druly  Lane,  intended  as  invitations  to  go  inside:— ^ Oar 
jnotto  is,  the  nimble  ninepence  is  better  than  the  slow  shil- 
ling."^—" Splendid  ale,  three-pence  per  pot."—"  Brilliant-stout, 
iwo-pence  halfpenny  per  pot." — "  Take  no  man's  word— taste 
And  judge  for  yourselves.** — " Uunadulterated,  unequalled; 
buy,  try,  and  compare." — "Splendid  Jamaica  rnm." — ^" Stop 4 
only  think ;  three-pence,  four- pence,  and  five-pence  per  pot." 
•**  The  cheapest,  most  brilliant,  and  the  best  liquors  in  London." 
— "Superlative  cordial  gin."    In  the  inside,  again,  the  walls 
Are  covered  with  large  boards  containing,  in  "  flaring"  letters, 
^uch  inscriptions  as  follows :— **  Magnificent  gin."—"  Superb  ; 
fit  for  Commodore  or  Lord  High  AdmiraL"—"  Superlative 
splendid  Cognac  brandy.;  fit  present  for  a  prince."— *•  The 
X5ream  of  the  valley."— "  The  no-raistake."— "  The  regular 
flare-up."—"  The  right  sort."—"  The  real  knock-me-down," 
&c.  &c.    Here,  as  Mr^  Buckingham  would  say,  here's  a  com- 
bination of  eloquence  for  you  I    It  is  no  easy  matter  to  resist 
^uch  powerful  temptations  to  spirit  drinking,  and  we  find  ac- 
cordingly that  very  few  of  the  ragged  and  squalid  creatures 
to  whom  the  invitations  are  addressed,  do  resist  the  tempta- 
tion.   In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  gin-shqp  to  whidk 
I  refer,  there  is  a  churchyard.     Nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate.   The  transition  from  the  ^in-palaice  to  tbe  grave,  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.    The  proprietor  of  the 
•"temple"  is  the  best  friend  the  sexton  has.    He  dales  a  re- 
markable improvement  "  in  trade"  siiice  the  establishment  of 
the  gin-shop.    The  churchyard  in  which  the  grave-diggers  in 
Hamlet  performed  the  functions  of  their  of&ce,  cannot  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  a  gin-temple.    Had  it  been  so,  they 
would  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  want  of  "trade. 

The  Lower  Classes  are  deficient  in  their  regard  for  truth. 
They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  so  manv  conventional  fibs 
AS  those  in  the  more  elevated  spheres  of  life,  because  the 
jusages  which  obtain  among  them  do  not  requir*  they 
should.    They  neither  pay  nor  receive  formal  visits,  and  con- 
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BbffoeoUfy  are  always  at  boiiie  to  one  another.  In  tbdr  deal- 
ings witn  each  oUier,  however,  and  in  sp^Jdne  of  thennel?M 
and  of  others, they  are  too  mucit  in  the  habit  of  disregardiDg  the 
trudi.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  instances  in  which  they  are 
most  apt  to  violate  the  truth ;  every  one  who  has  had  any 
transactions  with  them,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
their  habits  and  chamcter,  must  have  observed  the  little  re- 
spect they  pay  to  it.  If  they  think  the  invention  of  a  false- 
hood will,  on  any  particular  occasion,  serve  their  turn,  their 
creative  ftculty  is  immediately  put  into  requisition  ;  and  loog 
experience  in  the  practice  of  nb-telling  enables  them,  in  most 
cases,  to  tell  pretty  plausible  falsehoods. 

Their  honesty  m  their  dealines  is  much  of  a-piece  with 
their  re|[ard  to  me  truth.  The  adage,  **  tell  a  lie,  pick  a  pock- 
et," is,  in  its  spirit,  verified  in  the  business  transactiom  in 
which  they  are  concerned.  They  will  not  directly  put  their 
hands  into  your  pockets,  but  they  will  cheat  you  in  your  deal- 
ings with  them.  They  contract  debts  wherever  they  can, 
and  break  their  promises  of  payment  times  without  number; 
in  &ct,  let  them  alone  and  they  neyer  pay  at  all.  The'  num- 
ber of  cases  in  the  various  courts  of  request  in  the  metropolis, 
afft>rd  abundant  proof  of  this. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  where  morals  are  at 
so  low  an  ebb,  there  can  be  little  of  true  religion  1  In  many 
parts  of  London  there  are  whole  districts  in  a  state  hut  little 
better  than  oae  of  heathenism.  I  have  made  careful. calcula- 
tions as  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  Lower  Classes  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  their  bible,  and  of  those  whq  are 
not,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  the 
former  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  latter  than  that  of  one 
to  one  hundred.  This  must  appear  a  startling  position ;  hot 
let  any  one  compare  the  number  of  the  Lower  Classes  with  the 
proportion  of  them  they  see  in  our  churches  and  chapels,  and 
they  will  at  once  be  convinced  of  its  truth,  in  as  far  as  relates 
to  attendance  on  public  worship.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  frequent  churches  and  chapds 
condsts  of  the  middle  classes  ?  Of  the  Lower  Classes,  one 
only  sees  a  mere  sprinkling  in  our  places  of  public  worship. 
The  inference  would  be  perfectly  conclusive,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  facts,  that  the  proportion  of  those  of  the  Lower  Classes 
who  never  read  the  bible  is  corre^ondingly  great ;  for  no  one 
can  read  his  bible  habitually  who  does  net,  except  in  those 
cases  where  there  are  physical  or  accidental  hindrances, 
regularly  attend  some  place  of  worship.  The  Hon.  and  Rer. 
Baptist  Noel  gives  the  number  of  the  Lower  Classes,  who  aie 
living  in  the  metropolis,  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  religion,  atf 
half  a  million  at  the  very  least.  My  own  impression  is»  that 
the  number  is  nearer  800,U00. 
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Then  there  is  the  way  in  which  tiie  sabha^^ay  is  spent 
by  the  Lower  Classes  o^  the  metropolis.  Who  can  walk 
through  the  streets,  especially  in  the  more  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  town,  without  &eUng  shocked  at  the  frightful 
extent  to  which  he  sees  the  sabbath-day  desecrated  ?  The 
morniug  of  that  day  is,  with  the  Lower  Classes,  the  busiest 
momeDt  of  their  existence.  Certain  districts  present  the  ap- 
pearance of,  and  are  in  fact  most  stirring  markets  on  that 
morning.  Every  article  of  food  and  cu>thing  ia  openly 
exhibit^  for  safe;  and  the  place  is  so  crowded  with  buyers 
that  it  is  with  great  diflcultjr  you  can  push  your  way  thiH>ueh 
the  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  Sabbath  morning;  indeed  Ui 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  London, 
the  only  market-time  they  ever  have.  And  what  horrible 
language  do  you  hear  them  use  in  their  buying  and  selling 
transactions !  Their  oaths  and  imprecations  are  truly  dreadfuk 
They  can  hardly  onen  their  mouths  without  invoking  eternal 
perdition  on  themselves  or  others.  As  might  be  expecteil,  the 
adjoining  gin-palaces  are  filled  to  the  very  doors  on  sabbath 
oiornings  with  devoted  worshippers.  There  are  some  of  these 
pn-temples  which  do  As  much  business  before  church  hours-^ 
or  then  they  are  obliged  to  shut  on  Sunday  morning,  as  they  do 
on  any  other  entire  day  throughout  the  week.  In  the  summer 
season  the  better  circumstanced  of  the  Lower  Classes  spend 
the  sabbath  in  *'  trips,"  as  they  call  them,  on  the  river,  or  in 
visits  to  the  tea-gardens  scattered  in  all  directions  throughout 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  average  number  of  persons  who  go  on  board  steam-boats 
on  the  Thames  on  Sundays,  during  the  fine  weather,  is  50,000 ; 
of  whom,  at  least,  40,000  belong  to  the  Lower  Class^  In  the 
tea-gardens,  in  the  afternoon,  there  are  usually  not  less  thui 
60,000 ;  full  50,000  of  whom  are  of  the  Lower  Classes.  The 
reason  why  the  number  is  not  greater  is,  because  those  who 
remain  at  home  have  not  decent  clothes  wherein  to  make  their 
appearance,  or  because  they  prefer  plying  their  4isual  avoca- 
tions in  order  that  they  may  have  a  little  more  **  blunt,"  to  use 
their  own  phraseology,  to  spend  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus. 

Perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  you  meet  among  the  operatives 
of  the  metropolis  are  professed  infidels.  They  have  read 
Paine's  **  Age  of  Reason"  and  the  works  of  Carlile  and  Robert 
Taylor  ^  the  Devil's  Chaplain ;"  and  have  thus  picked  up,  at 
■second  hand,  a  few  of  those  objections  a^inst  divine  revelation 
which  have  been  answered  a  thousand  times  over.  They  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the  question  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity  for  themselves.  Of  the  real 
merits  of  the  religion  of  the  bible,  they  are  just  as  ignorant  as 
mre  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo. 

This  is  a  frightful  state  of  things.    It  is  the  more  aflfecting 
18* 
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when  one  recoUeets  that  this  utter -destitution  occurs  in  the 
capital  of  a  countnr  distinguished  above  all  others  in  the  world 
for  its  Christian  character  and  Christian  privileges.  The  very 
feet  implies  a  culpability  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  cm  the 
part  of  jthose  who  have  theniselves  been  made  partakers  of  the 
blessines  of  Christianity.    Had  thej  individually  done  their 
duty,  the  metropolis  of  Chreat  Britain  would  not  present  the 
melancholy  moral  spectacle  which  it  does  at  this  moment.  No 
person  of  right  feelmg  and  Christian  phHaathit^y  can  view 
Uie  vast  machinery  now  in  operation  for  evangkisiiig  the 
heathen  world  with  any  other  than  emotions  of  supreme  joy; 
1>ut  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  reproach  to  every  Christian  mind 
that  whue  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  heathen  of  Africa, 
Scarcely  anything  has  been  done  for  the  heathen  of  London. 
This  the  rebeious  world  ought  to  have  done;  but  they  ought 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.    Assuredly  oor  own  coun- 
trymen have  the  first  arid  strongest  claims  on  us.    Beli^ous 
charity,  like  every  other  chanty,  should   begin  at  home. 
Though  abstractly  it  is,  as  I  have  just  observed,  a  mobt  gvali* 
lying  ^ing  to  see  the  various  denominations  of  ChristhtM  all 
cordially  co-operating  together  in  the  difiusion  of  the  blessings 
Of  the  (xospel  in  heathen  lands,  yet  one  canmrt  help  feeling 
pained  to  see  this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  claims  of  those 
with  whom  we  daily  come  in  contact  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  Hfo.    What  we  could  wish  to  see  would  be  an 
extensive  agency  at  work  for  the  moral  regeneration  both  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climes  and  of  the  metro[K>lis  in 
which  we  live ;  but  when  the  means  available  for  so  mighty  a 
work  are,  in  th^  present  state  of  things,  quite  inadequate  to 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  I  hold  that  the  first  efibrts  of 
Christian  philanthropy  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  vast 
mass  of  moral  ignorance  and  depravity  which  is  constantly 
exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  poorer  districts  of  London.     It  is 
one  very  important  fact  in  the  consideration  of  this  most  mo- 
mentous question,  that  if  we  had  once  succeeded  in  Christian- 
ising the  metropolis,  that  would  give  an  unheard-of  impetus  to 
thp  cause  of  missionary  exertion  abroad ;  lor  it  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  inspire  those 
who  embrace  it  witii  a  desire  to  communicate  its  blessings  to 
others.  'The  amount,  therefore,  of  missionary  exertion  whi  eh 
would  be  made  by  the  population  of  London,  were  it  all 
evangelised,  would  be  vastly  greater  than  it  is :  those  very 
persons  who  are  at  this  moment  in  as  much  need  of  Chiistian 
instruction  as  are  the  sable  and  most  savage  sons  of  Africa, 
would,  if  once  made  subjects  of  the  saving  power  of  the  (Joe- 
pel,  assist  them  by  every  means  at  their  command  to  send  that 
Gospel  to  heathen  lands.     But  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  expected  that  the  converted  heathen  should  send  misBionaries 
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and  bibles  back  to  Great  Britain  to  Christianifle  tbe  people  of 
London.  We  should  look  on  it  as  an  insult  if  they  did.  Let 
not,  then,  our  Christian  benevblence  i>yerleap  contmeuts,  and 
seas,  and  oceans,  to  sinde  oat  ibr  if  s  objects  the  population  of 
far  distant  countries,  while  there  are  so  many  myriads  of  our 
feUow^beings  equally  in  need  of  our  philanthropic  exertions 
within  the  cireuniference  of  a  few  miles.  It  is  only  when  the 
claims  which  exist  on  our  benevolence  at  home  have  been 
adequately  met,  that  we  should  turn  our  «ye  towards  the 
nations  in  need  of  our  aid  abroad. 

It  is  gratifying  lo  think  that  of  late  the  clainra  of  the  me- 
tropolis on  the  syn^Unes  and  exertions  of  the  religious  world, 
Jia¥e  begun  to  receive  greater  consideration  than  they  ever  did 
at  any  tbrmer  period.    ••  The  Christian  Instruction  Society" 
has  now  been  laboring  for  several  years  with  great  zeal  and 
perseverence,  though  unostentatiously,  in  communicating  re- 
ligious knowledge  to  the  benighted  population  cf  the  metropo- 
lis.  ^  Its  exertions  have  been  m  many  instances  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.     At  this  mcxn^it  upwards  of  200,000 
individuals  are  in  a  course  c^  stated  instrtictioh  by  its  agents. 
But  of  all  the  institutions  which  have  been  formed,  or  which 
It  were  possible  lo  form,  with  the  view  of  spreadini^  the  know- 
ledge  of  divine  truth  among  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  the  "  City  of  London  Mission**  appears  to 
me  to  promise  the  greatest  good.    The  plan  of  this  institution, 
which  was  only  established  last  year,  is  to  employ  a  certain 
number  of  agentis,  each  of  whom  shall  have  confided  to  him  a 
certain  district  of  the  town  containing  a  given  number  of  poor 
and  ignorant  inhabitants.  He  is  to  visit  each  family  or  individual 
in  succession,  ^conversing  with  them  on  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity — earnestly  warning  them  of  the  danger  to  which 
their  guilt  exposes  them — and  urging  them  to  flee  for  safety 
to  the  only  refuge  set  before  them  in  the  gospel.    The  agents 
to  be  employed  are  severally  to  be  paid,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  £00  to  £90  a  year.    They  are  to  devote  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  the  great  work,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  secure  men  of  talent  and  decided  piety.    The  Society 
is  already  in  active  operation :  but  as  yet  the  amount  of  fund[s 
at  its  command  is  very  ioadeqate  to  the  carrying  intp  effect 
the  great  objects  it  has  in  view.    Their  present  number  of 
agents  is  under  fifty ;  while  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than 
400  are  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.    I  do  be* 
lieve  that  if  ever  aae  institution  promised  to  be  productive  of 
a  greater  amount  of  good  than  an  other,  it  is  the  City  of  London 
Mission.    Never,  among  all  the  institutions  to  which  Christian 
benevolence  has  given  birth,  did  any  one  appear  to  me  so  well 
adapted  as  this  one  to  accomplish  its  hien  and  holy  objects. 
Already  have  its  labours  been  crowned  with  singular  sue- 
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cess.  Ere  a  few  years  elapse,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  it  iwill 
receive  such  an  accession  of^upport  from  the  Christian  publio, 
as  will,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme  Being,  enable  it 
entirely  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of  this  great  metropolis. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Lower  Glasses  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  Those  individuals  who  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  who  are  economical  and  provident  in  their  habits, 
are  usually  in  pretty  comfortable  circumstances.  Their  habit- 
ations may  be  humble,  but  there  is  an  air  of  comfort  in  them. 
They  are  decently-  clothed,  and  sufficiently  fed ;  in  a  word, 
they  want  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  if  they  have 
learnt  the  divine  lesson  of  being  content  with  food  and  raiment 
sufficient  for  them,  they  are,  perhaps,  as  happy  as  any  other 
class  of  their  fellow  subjects.  I  must,  however,  say  that  the 
number  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  these  circumstances,  is  com- 
paratively limited.  The  great  majority  of  them,  either  from 
their  own  imprudence,  or  from  the  effect  of  circumstances  over 
which'they  have  no  control,  are  in  a  very  indififerent  condition. 
There  is  nothing  but  rags  on  their  persons ;  there  is  neither 
food  nor  furniture  in  their  houses.  You  see  misery,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  on  their  backs ;  it  is  slill  more  clearly  depicted  on 
their  countenances.  Go  to  their  dwellings,  and  the  very  sight 
of  them  will  make  you  sad.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
scenes  of  wretchedness  which  occur  in  the  families  of  the 
Lower  Classes,  are  the  result  of  intemperate  and  improvident 
habits.  There  are  many  instances,  however,  in  which  fami- 
lies are  involved  in  misery  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  The  husband  and  father  may  be  incapaci- 
tated for  work  bv  ill  health :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sup- 
plies are  stopped ;  the  wife  and  children  have  to  struggle  with 
all  the  horrors  of  want ;  no  food,  no  furniture,  no  fire,  no  ap- 
parel. The^ame  destitution  and  consequent  misery,  are  often 
brought  about  through  want  of  employment.  When  business 
is  generally  bad,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  at  once  plunged 
into  the  very  depths  of  poverty  and  distress ;  or  when  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  trade  is  depressed,  those  employed  in  that 
trade  may  be  contending  with  the  horrors  of  starvation,  while 
the  working  classes  in  other  branches  are  in  tolerably  good 
circumstances.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  Spitalfields' 
silk  weavers,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  were  in  all  but  absolute 
starvation,  while  other  interests  were  not  complaining  of  any 
peculiar  depression.  The  scenes  of  imserv  which,  in  such 
cases,  are  presented  in  London,  exceed  any  thing  of  which  any 
conception  can  be  formed  by  those  who  nave  not  witnessed 
them.  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  something  of  such  scenes, 
both  from  testimony  and  observation ;  and  £  have  asked  my- 
self,  whether  there  existed  a  human  being  in  whose  bosom  all 
traces  of  sympathy  for  hb  fellow  creatures  had  been  so  com« 
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pletely  obliteratedi  as  that  he  could  wkness  such  spectacles 
without  feeling  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the  sufferers. 
Do  you  know  Clare  Market  1  It  lies  between  Drury  Lane  and 
lincoln's-inn-fields.  In  its  neighbourhood  1  have  witnessed 
scenes  of  wretchedness  which  might  have  softened  the  heart 
of  even  a  Caligula  himself.  In  one  of  the  ground-apartments 
of  that  dd  ricketty  house,  which  you  are  afraid  will  fall  about 
your  ears  in  passing,  live  a  father,  and  mother,  and  five  chil- 
dreni  The  window,  you  perceive,  has  not  one  whole  pane  in 
it ;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  even  a  fragment  of  glass ;  whity- 
brown  paper  is  the  substitute  for  glass  in  one  case ;  some  old 
rags,  wrapped  together,  are  made  to  answer  the  purpose  in 
another.  It  is  a  cold  day  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  before  the 
door  is  a  quantity  of  dubs ;  in  the  inside,  on  the  floor,  the  chil- 
dren's feet,  aided  by  the  natural  dampness  of  the  place,  make 
it  but  little  better.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  fire ;  nor  is  there 
any  furniture,  unless  an  old  broken  table,  two  chairs,  and  a 
small  piece  of  wood,  obviously  intended  to  answer  thp  pur- 
poses of  a  stool  for  the  children,  deserve  the  name.  There  is 
no  food  of  any  kind,  except  a  hard  crust  of  bread,  which  the 
oldest  boy  is  devouring  with  a  ravenous  voracity  of  appetite, 
while  the  girl  next  to  him  in  age,  is  trying  to  snatch  it  from 
him,  screaming  all  the  while  because  he  refuses  to  let  her  have 
the  whole  or  a  part,  of  it.  The  father  is  *'  out "  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment ;  he  would  accept  of  any  work,  however  humble, 
and  at  any  terms,  however  low ;  for  he  has  had  none  for  the 
last  two  months.  The  mother  is  sitting  at  the  fire-side  which 
has  been,  inclement  as  is  the  state  of  the  weather,  fireless  for 
some  days,  with  a  baby  six  months  old  at  her  breast.  The 
young  innocent  is  one  minute  working  at  her  breast,  striving 
to  extract  some  sustenance  from  it,  and  the  next,  finding  its 
efiotis  ineffectual,  it  throws  its  little  head  back  on  her  arm« 
and  cries  itself  blue.  The  poor  mother  has  no  sustenance  to 
give  it :  how  could  she  when  she  has  had  none  to  herself  for 
uie  last  two  days  ?  She  looks  in  the  infant's  face.  And  what 
a  look !  The  eyes  a^^  said  to  be  the  windows  of  the  soul ;  her 
eyes,  at  any  rate,  are  so.  You  see  the  big  tear  gather  in  her 
eye,  and  trickle  down  her  pale  cheeks,  as  she  gazes  on  her  sin- 
less babe,  and  feels  she  cannot  administer  to  its  little  wants. 
That  look !  How  full  of  sentiment  and  language !  What  a 
world  of  affection  for  her  child  is  there !  How  ihelfectual  com- 
pared with  it  the  highest  efforts  of  oratory  to  produce  an  im- 
pression !  I  have  thought  with  myself,  when  witnessing  such 
^  scene,  does  the  human  frame  enclose  a  heart  that  could  be- 
hold it  without  being  affected.  On  either  side  of  the  unhappy 
woman  ^re  her  two  other  children ;  the  one  three  and  the 
other  five  years  of  age, — ^both  shivering  with  cold,  and  crying 
and  looking  up  in  her  face,  earnestly  imploring  bread.    **  My 
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dear,"  «he  safs,  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other,  heaving 
a  deep  sob  as  shespefiks,  **  my  dear,  there  is  none  in  the  house." 
Who  can  tell  what  are  a  mother's  emotions  in  such  a  case  ? 
None  but  a  mother  herself.  She  feels  her  own  privations  se- 
verely ;  but  she  loses  all  sense  of  them  in  those  ,of  her  chil- 
dren. 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  distress  which  it  has  ever  been  ray  lot 
to  witness  in  a  world  so  full  of  sorrow  and  of  sufiering,  none 
have  ever  so  de^ly  affected  my  mind  as  that  of  a  mother  see- 
ing her  children  famishing  with  hunger  around  her.  And  there 
are  hourly  in  this  great  metropolis  thousands  of  such  scenes  to 
be  seen,  where  no  blame  attaches  to  either  father  or  mother ; 
but  where  they  are  both  among  the  most  industrious. and  pru- 
dent of  mankind.  When  beholding  such  scenes  of  humcui 
suffering — ^when  the  parties  themselves  had  nahand  in  bring- 
ing  about  their  distresses — ^the  conviction  of  a  future  day  of 
retribution  has  pressed  on  my  mind  with  a  peculiar  force. 

Even  when  trade  is  good  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  working 
.classes  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  many  inconveniences.  I 
have  sometimes  been  insensibly  led  to  form  a  contrast  between 
the  families  ot  those  in  easy  circumstances  and  those  of  the 
Lower  Classes,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  trade. 
It  is  all  the  latter  can  do  to  earn  daily  bread  of  the  coarsest 
kind  and  in  stinted  quantities,  for  themselves  and  families : 
their's  is  a  constant  struggle  to  procure  the  most  commoi:i  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  In  cold  weather  they  are  but  scantily  pro- 
vided with  clothing :  their  humble  abodes  are  asoflen  without 
fire  as  with  it.  The  poor  mother  has  no  one  io  assist  her  in 
Uie  management  of  her  children*  all  of  whom,  however  nu- 
merous, are  pent  up  with  herself  and  husband,  in  one  little 
confined  unhealth^r  room.  Are  any  of  the  children  unwell  1 
there  is  no  physician  in  attendance;  the  penury  of  the  pa- 
rents will  not  admit  of  the  payment  of  doctors'  bills :  there  the 
poor  things  lie,  taking  their  chance  of  life  or  death,  just  as 
Providence  is  pleased  to  order  the  event.  There  is  no  one  to 
administer  to  their  little  wants  but  the  inother,  and  she  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity,  owing  to  the  claims 
which  other  household  matters  have  on  her  time,  of  tending 
their  bed-sides.  They  are  never  greeted  by  a  smile  either 
from  father  or  mother,  for  the  parents  have  too  great  a  load  of 
care  hanging  on  their  minds  to  cheer  them  by  even  an  occa- 
sional relaxation  of  their  features.  They  have  no.  one  to  sing 
them  a  lullaby — no  one  to  fondle  or  caress  them — no  toy  or 
plaything  to  amuse  their  infant  fancies — ^nobody,  in  short,  nor 
anything,  to  soothe  or  divert  their  little  minds.  The  parents 
are  doomed  to  witness  sufferings  on  the  part  of  their  child  ren, 
which  they  have  no  means  of  relieving.  Such  children  are, 
indeed}  cradled  in  misery.  I  have  often  wondered  that  in  after 
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life  they  ev6r  appear  cheerful.  One  would  think  that  the  efieof 
of  being  brought  up  in  such  circumstances  would  be  to  make 
them  so  many  misanthropes  :  so  it  undoubtedly  would,  did  not 
some  wise  and  merciful  provision  of  Providence  counteract  its 
natural  telidency. 

If  such  be  the  scene  of  misery  which  the  dwellings  of  so 
many  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the  metropolis  present,  when 
both  parents  are  alive  and  well,  what  must  be  the  spectacle 
wheB  either  of  them  is  srck  or  dead  !  Some  time  ago  circum- 
stances led  me  to  witness  the  death  of  the  mother  of  a  poor 
man's  family  of  four  children,  and  afterwards  to  see  the  sur- 
viving parent  struggling  to  bring  them  up  himself:  in  both 
cases  it  was  a  touching  sight.  I  have  witnessed  other  death- 
bed scenes,  but  none  ever  affected  me  so  much  as  this.  The 
poor  mother  of  the  children  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time : 
a  physician,  a  friend  of  my  own,  humanely  gave  his  attend- 
ance gratuitously.  He  apprised  nfie  of  what  the  issue  of  the 
malady — ^it  was  consumption-^would  be:  she,  herself,  was 
aware  it  would  end  in  death.  ^She  lay  stretched  on  a  pallet 
of  straw :  her  bed-clothes  were  scanty ;  and  every  thing  in  the 
room  spoke  of  extreme  destitution.  On  the  night  on  which 
she  expired,  she  said  to  her  husband,  **  My  sand-glass  is  nearly 
run  :  I  feel  as  if  I  were  no  longer  in  the  world,''  As  she  spoke 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  grasp  his :  he  burst  into  a  nood 
of  tears,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  He  thought  of  being  left  with 
a  family  of  four  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  under  twelve 
years ;  and  the  poor  man's  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  literally 
break.  The  dying  woman  heaved  a  deep  sigh;  and  for  a  few 
minutes  did  not  speak.  "Bring  me  Mary,"  were  the  first 
words  she  uttered.  Mary  was  her  youngest  child ;  it  was  two 
years  old.  The  child  was  brought  her;  she  took  the  innocent 
creature  in  her  arms  and  affectionately  pressed  it  to  her  bo- 
som. **  Poor  thing,"  she  said,  the  excess  of  her  feelings  pre- 
venting her  from  proceeding  farther  at  the  moment ; — "  Poor 
thing,  you  will  soon  be  thrown  motherless  on  the  world  :  you 
will  most  feel  the  want  of  me :  what  will  become  of  you !  He 
who  dwells  in  heaven  only  knows :  td  his  kind  care  and  keep- 
ing I  earnestly  comm^  you.  He  can — "  here  her  tongue  fal- 
tered. The  dying  woman  did  utter  something  more,  but  the 
sounds  were  not  sufficiently  arti(5ulate  to  be  intelliffible.  The 
young  innocent,  unconscious  of  the  irreparable  loss  it  was 
about  to  sustain,  replied  to  the  parting  caresses  of  its  mother, 
by  amusing  itself  with  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  saying,  in 
broken  accents,  at  the  same  time  pulling  her  by  the  arms  as 
if  trying  to  raise  her  up, — "Mammy,  'out  ^ba," — meaning, 
"  come  out  of  bed."  The  husband  and  father  was  touched  to 
the  heart  by  tho  affecting  scene ;  his  feelings  had  obtained  so 
complete  a  mastery  over  him,  that  he  sat  silent  and  motionless 
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by  the  bed-aide  of  his  expiring  wife.  The  three  eldest  child- 
ren— whether  from  a  sense  of  the  loss  they  were  about  to  sus- 
tain, or  whether  it  was  only  because  twy  saw  their  father 
weeping  bitterly,  I  cannot  say — showed  by  the  depth  and  fre- 
quency of  their  sobs  and  the  copiousness  of  their  tears,  that 
their  feelings  were  also  deeply  touched.  The  dying  woman 
still  remained  speechless ;  it  was  clear  ''  the  beginning  of  the 
end"  was  come:  it  was  manifest  the  struggle  bi^tween  the 
body  and  the  soul  had  commenced.  It  was  however  a  peace, 
ful  struggle.  The  spirit  in  its  efforts  to  escape  from  its  clay 
tenement,  dealt  in  the  gentlest  manner  with  the  companion  it 
was  about  to  quit  until  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  should 
summon  them  to  a  reunion.  Never  did  I  gaze  on  a  more  pla- 
cid countenance  than  that  of  the  expiring  woman.  If  literary 
thoughts  could  have  crossed  my  mind  at  such  a  mooient,  I 
shoiud  have  said  that  this  was  indeed  the  poetry  of  repose. 
She  was  evidently  free  from  bodily  pain ;  but  the  grand  secret 
of  the  beautiful  serenity  which  beamed  on  her  countenance 
was  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immdrtality  which  had  been  inspir- 
ed by  the  gospsl.  That  heaven-born  hope  had  sustained  her 
mind  amid  all  the  trials  and  troubles  of  lifb ;  and  it  now:  sup- 
ported and  cheered  her  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death. 
Addison,  in  his  last  moments,  addressing  an. infidel  friend,  said, 
**  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die  !'*  I  could  have  wish  • 
ed  some  rejecter  of  divine  revelation  had  been  present  on  this 
occasion.  Though  the  dying  woman  had  ceased  to  speak,  it 
was  clear  that  she  was  perfectly  conscious.  A  few  minutes 
more,' and  the  death-rattle  was  heard  in  her  throat :  an  un- 
earthly glare  was  visible  in  her  eye :  the  eye- bails  became 
fixed :  her  cheeks  were  pale  as  marble :  a  clamminess  appeared 
on  her  countenance :  her  breathing  became  less  and  less  per- 
ceptible, till  at  last  it  ceased  entirely,  and  her  spirit  was  before 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  To  depict  the  feelings  of  the  now 
widowed  husband,  is  a  task  I  will  not  undertake.  They  pre- 
sented the  sublime  spectacle  of  grace  triumphing  over  nature. 
He  was  overwhelmed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  sorrow  at  his  loss, 
but  he  was  supported,  on  the  other,  by  Him  who  had  taught 
him  that  as  his  day  was  so  his  strength  should  be.  The  scenes 
as  I  h&ve  already  said,  was  inconceival)ly  affecting;  hvc  I 
thought  with  myself  what  must  have  been  the  misery  of  the 
spectacle  of  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  four  children,  dying  in 
such  circumstaaces,  unblessed  and  uncheered  by  the  consola- 
Jions  of  Christianity,  I  will  not  pain  the  reader's  feelings  by 
attempting  to  descj  ibe  the  struggle  which  the  poor  widower 
had  in  bringing  up  his  motherless  children.'^ 

*  The  mother  and  father  of  this  famiiy  were  persons  of  decided  pieiy 
They  were  members  of  a  Dissenting  church. 
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tt  is  one  great  characteristic  of  all  large  cities  that  the  Lower 
Classes  of  the.  inhabitants  do  not  feel  towards  each  othei^  any  bf 
those  kindly  emotions  which  are  so  visible  among  the  lower  or*- 
ders  of  society  in  small  towns.  This  want  of  sympathy  in  each 
other's  sufferwgs,  is  particularly  observable  amon^  the  Lower 
Classes  in  London.  Eight  or  ten  families  klftay  live  in  the  same 
house,  though  in  different  apartments,  and  yet  no  two  of  those 
families  entertain  the  slightest  friendship  towards  each  others^ 
Hence,  though  one  family  be  contending  with  all  the  horrors  of 
want,  none  of  the  others>  though  in  passably  good  circumstances^ 
will  afford  that  family  the  slightest  relief.  A  wife  or  husband  or 
child  may  be  dying,  and  yet  no  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  pro« 

fress  of  the  malady  by  the  other  families  in  the  house ;  not  even 
y  the  family  living  in  the  next  room.  Death  occurs :  it  excites 
no  sorrow  or  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  any  human  being  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  family  in  which  it  takes  place.  This 
unsoclabilit]^  on  the  part  of  the  Lower  Classes;  this  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  each  other,  are  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented. Were  habits  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  of  sympathjr 
for  each  other's  wants  and  woes,  only  to  obtain  among  them,  it 
would  go  far  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  lessen  the  amount 
of  misery  which  exists  among  them.  And  jet  it  is  singular  to 
reflect  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  destitution  and  wretch- 
edness which  exist  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis, 
there  is  so  much  of  contentment  among  them.  They  are  certainly 
a  most  patient  and  submissive  class,  ft  is  suprising  to  witness  so 
much  cheerfulness  amidst  Sb  many  and  such  great  privations  as 
multitudes  of  the  lower  orders  have  to  endure.    You  oAen  see  a 

freat  flow  of  animal  spirits  in  persons  for  whose  wardrobe  no 
ew  old  clothes  man  would  give  a  couple  of  farthings.  Adver- 
sity has  soured  their  minds :  they  seem  determined  to  be  happy 
in  defiance  of  circumstances.  I  nave  of^en  thought  it  a  pity  that 
Fate — ^to  use  the  term  most  common  among  themselves — should 
not  have  seconded  the  kindly  purposes  of  Nature,  when  she 
blessed  them  with  such  patient  and  contented  dispositions. 
They  want  but  little  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  make 
them  completely  satisfied  with  their  lot :  who  can  help  regretting 
that  that  little  snould  be  denied  them  1  They  have  every  dispo- 
sition to  be  quite  happy  :  it  is  not  their  fault — it  is  the  fault  of 
circumstances — if  they  are  not  so.  How  different  are  they  in 
disposition  from  those  above  them !  It  is  the  great  error — and  it 
is  also  a  misfortune  for  themselves — of  those  moving  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  to  be  everlastingly  annoying  themselves 
about  some  imaginary  good.  Give  but  the  Lower  classes  as 
much  of  the  humblest  food  and  of  the  plainest  clothing  as  the 
necessities  of  nature  require,  and  they  are  more  than  satisfied. 
You  see  contentment  in  their  faces,  you  see  it  in  the  tones  of  their 
voice,  and  in  all  their  acts  of  intercourse  together. 
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Who  that  has  had  occasion  to  pass  through  St.  George's  Field«f 
pr  any  of  the  other  districts  of  the  town  in  which  the  lowest  of 
the  Lower  Classes  congregate  in  the  greatest  numbers, — ^has  not 
Heen  strtck  tvifh  the  cheerfulness  which  lights  up  the  counte- 
nances of  young  and  oldl  Those  little  urchins  you  see 
atound  you  are  generally  enveloped  in  a  bundle  of  rags ;  they 
have  no  shoes  or  stockings — ^they  never  had  any ;  their  faces 
liave  not  been  washed  for  the  last  fortnight — their  feet  never ; 
they  have  had  no  food  since  they  rose  from  their  beds,  beyond 
two  or  three  cold  potatoes,  or  a  crust  of  bread  eight  days  old, 
and  yet  where  will  you  see  more  lively  children  ?  The  same 
may  be  said  of  their  parents.  You  see  them  sitting  at  the  doors 
of  their  hovels,  or  looking  out  of  the  windows — with  their  coats 
and  handkerchiefs  off,  and  the  women  with  their  caps  loose — and 
both  sexes  as  black  with  dirt  as  if  they  had  severally  just  mado 
the  descent  of  the  chimney.  And  yet  they  possess  as  great  a 
flow  of  animal  spirits  as  if  they  were  revelling  in  all  manner  of 
luxury.  In  fact,  nothing  short  of  absolute  starvation  can  de- 
press the  spirits  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the  metropolis,  or  render 
them  discontented  with  their  situation  in  life.  Even  the  beggars 
in  the  Greets,  though  obliged  to  make  demure  faces*  and  to  ap- 
pear as  if  in  the  very  depths  of  despondency  when  pursuing  their 
calling,  have  their  hours  of  unrestrained  jollity.  They  are  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  forties  and  jfifties  in  particular  honses,. 
appropriated  in  diiSerent  parts  of  the  town  for  their  reception^ 
and  spending  whole  nights  in  all  manner  of  rcvellings.  I  have 
bfeen  told  by  those  who  havej)ut  on  ragged  clothes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  visit  such  places,  and  see  low  life 
without  being  suspected  of  being  other  than  one  of  the  parties 
theniselves, — that  the  scenes'lo  be  witnessed  on  such  occasions 
'are  indescribably  rich.  There  is  one  of  tliose  houses — ^it  is  the 
most  celebrated  one  in  London — ^inSt.  Giles's.  There  beggar's, 
of  all  descriptions  congregate,  and  make  up  amply  for  the  pri- 
•vations  of  the  day  in  the  shape  of"**  long^faces,"  mournful  accents, 
&c., — by  the  unrestrained  enjoyments-. to, which  they  give  them- 
aelves  up.  The  moment  they  enter  the  precincts  of  the  place, 
their  assumed  character  is  laid  aside,  ana  they  appear  in  their 
real  one.  ^here  miracles  of  every  kind  are  performed.  And 
that,  too,  without  the  agency  of  Prince  Hohenloe  or  anybody 
else.  Those  who  but  a  few  short  hours  befpre  seemed  at  the 
very  gates  of  death  from  apparant  destitution^are  all  at  once 
restored  "to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life.  In  pne.  corner  of  the 
/place  you*ivill  see  thirty  .or  forty  crutches  which]„were  in  requi- 

'  sition'the  -^hole  of  the  day, — and  will  be  so  to-morrow  again 

but  which  are  quite  useless  now.  They  who  could  w>t  move 
without  them,  and  ^carcelv  \^ith  them,  a  short  time  before,  are 
now  among  themosl  nirtible  in  the  company.  Perhi.pg  they  are 
dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  floors  for  one  leading  featnjce  in 
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the  amusements  of  these  "jolly  beggars,"  is  that  of  having  their 
nightly  dance.  You  see  a  glass  of  gin  in  every  one's  hand,  ex- 
cept in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  busy  in  broiling  Yarmouth 
bloaters  on  the  fire.  There  you  see  dozens,  of  persons  with  eyes 
clear  and  keen  as  those  of  eagles,  who  were  quite  blind  all  the 
day.  Those  whom  you  saw  in  the  streets  in  the  morning,  look- 
ing so  ill,  that  you  thought  ihej  would  be  in  their  coffins  before 
the  evening,  are  now,  to  use  their  own  elegant  phraseology,  ••  all 
ali?e  and  kicking.'^  Every  symptom  of  sickness  has  disappear- 
ed. Any  doctor  would  almost  warrant  their  lives  for  at  least 
half  a  century.  Do  vou  see  that  fellow  sitting  on  an  old  dirty 
table,  on  the  right-band  side  of  the  fire,  swinging  his  feet, 
beating  with  a  stick,  and  hurraing  at  such  a  rate,  that  vou  would 
as  soon  have  your  ears  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  bell  St. 
i^ul's  I  Why,  that  is  the  person  whom  you  observed  at  four 
o'clock  creepmg  like  a  snail  along  Tottenham  Court  Road,  look- 
ing every  respectable  person  he  met  ruefully  in  the  face,  and  im- 
ploring relief  in  the  most  pitiable  accents.  You  said  then,  it  was 
not  without  the  greatest  difiiculty  and  most  acute  pain,  that  he 
was  able  to  utter  a  word,  even  though  only  in  a  broken  whimper: 
I  suspect  you  are  of  a  somewhat  different  opinion  now. 

The  observations  which  are  made  in  common  conversation  by 
the  Lower  Classes  of  London,  are  clever  as  well  as  indicative  6f 
an  easy  and  cheerful  disposition.  Every  one  who  has  mixed 
among  them  must  have  been  struck  with  this.  One  amusing  in- 
stance occurred  the  other  day.  A  woman  who  makes  her  living 
by  calling  lobsters  from  house  to  house,  made  a  dead  set  one 
Monday  at  an  old  rich  bachelor  living  in  Great  Queen  Street. 
'She  stood  upwards  of  a  miudte,  gazing  at  the  window,  and  sing- 
ing out  with  a  wonderful  pertinacity — "  Fresh  lobsters."  **  The 
old  boy,*'  as  she  called  him,  would  not- deign  to  pass  a  look  either 
with  herself  or  her  lobsters.  In  her  rounds  all  the  remaining 
days  of  the  week,  she  repeated  the  attempt  to  seduce  the  votarv 
of  "  Single  blessedness"  into  taking  one  of  her  lobsters,  which 
appeared  to  her  the  next  best  thing  to  taking  a  wife.  The  effort, 
however,  was  attended  with  no  better  success,  until  Saturday* 
when  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  came  down 
stairs  to  bargain  with  her.  ,  She  had  by  this  time  only  three  left. 

**  My  good  woman,  you  make  an  insufferable  noise  about  thesQ 
lobsters  of  yours;  are  they  as  fresh  and  good  as  you  say !" 

"  In  trottf  they  are.  Sir ;  and  that  your  honor  will  find  when 
you  try." 

•*  Quite  sure,  now,  they  are  in  excellent  condition." 

*•  You'll  find  them  to  be  prime  uns,  Sir — ^that  I'll  swear." 

"  See  you  do  not  deceive  me." 

"  Bless  your  soul.  Sir,  I  would  not  deceive  you  for  the  world." 

"Then  what's  the  price  of  this  onel"  inquired  the  bachelor, 
taking  the  largest  one  in  his  hand. 
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**  That's  just  half-a-crown,  and  wdl  it's  worth  the  money." 

**  Won't  you  take  two  shillings  for  it?  I  think  that's  quite 
enough." 

"  La !  bless  you.  Sir,  it  cost  myself  more  blunt !" 

"  Then  you'll  take  nothing  less  than  half-a-crown  1" 

**  I  cannot  take  a  farthing  less,  Sir." 

••  Well,  well,  let  me  have  it." 

He  deposited  the  half-crown  in  the  woman's  basket,  took  up  the 
lobster,  went  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door.  The  woman  walked 
away  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  her  stock. 

The  old  bachelor  hastened  up-stairs  to  banquet  on  the  suppos- 
ed luxury ;  but,  ^*  shocking  to  relate,"  as  the  penny-a-line  histo- 
rians of  accidents  say,  the  moment  he  opened  it  the  effluvia  which 
it  emitted  was  such  as  to  cause  him  involuntarily  to  start  back 
with  86  much  force  as  to  endanger  his  equilibrium.  He  rang 
the  bell  so  furiously  that  the  servant  rushed  up  stairs  in  a  per- 
fect fright,  thinking  some  serious  accident  had  occurred. 

"Here,  here,"  cried  he  pointing  to  the  lobster,  before  Janet  had 
well  entered  the  room ;  "  here,  take  the  tongs,  and  throw  this  into 
the  ash-pit." 

Janet  of  course  did  as  she  was  desired. 

On  Monday  the  lobster  woman  made  her  appearance  as  usual 
opposite  the  enraged  bachelor's  window,  with  the  old  story  of 
"  !Fresh  lobsters !"  He  rushed  down  stairs,  opened  the  door,  and 
accosted  her  with—"  How  dared  you,  j^ou  slut,  have  the  impu- 
dence to  sell  me  that  odious  lobster  on  Saturday  as  a  fresh  onel" 

"  Did  your  honor  mean  to  say  it  was  not  fresh  )'*  said  the  wo- 
man, with  the  most  perfect  coolness. 

"  Did  I  say  it  ?  I  do  say  it,  you  hussey :  the  stench  on  open- 
ing it  was  insufferable." 

"Well,then,your  honor,and  whose  fault  is  it  that  it  was  not  fresh? 
Didn't  I  call  it  at  your  window  on  Monday,  and  all  the  week, 
and  you  wouldn't  have  it  when  it  was  fresh  ?  And  so  saying,  she 
walked  away  to  a  neighboring  gin-shop  with  the  most  provoking 
non-chalance,  humming  to  herself—"  All  round  my  hat." 

Not  long  since,  my  anxiety  to  study  human  character  among 
the  Lower  Classes,  led  me  into  the  tap-roop  of  a.  public  bouse  in 
the  vicinity  of  Broad-street,  Holborn. 

**  I  say,  Tom,  old  man,"  said  a  little  stout-built  personage,  who, 
from  the  appearance  of  his  visage,  must  have  been  a  dustman ; 
^  don^  you  think  as  how  that  vas  a  lucky  chap  as  found  the  lot 
of  shiners,  as  he  vas  a  diggin'  in  the  field  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Aye,  Jem,  that's  vot  1  calls  a  chance,"  said  the  other,  whose 
leather  apron  and  general  appearance  bespoke  his  being  a  cob- 
bler. 

"  But  vasn't  he  a  stupid  old  fool  ?"  said  the  dustmon,  putting  a 
small  piece  of  wood  into  his  pipe  to  remove  some  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.  "Vasn't  he  a  stupid  old  fool  to  tell 
his  Vife  any  thing  about  it?" 
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«Vy,  Jemi" 

"  Vy :  bekas  when  he  told  her,  she  vent  and  blowed  it  about 
eyeryvhere  as  till  the  landlord  heard  it,  an'  he  claimed  all  the 
money." 

**  Oh !"  said  a  jolly-looking  blacksmith,  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
shining  more  brilliantly  by  reason  of  the  contrast  which  his  face, 
scarcely  less  black  than  the  hearth  of  his  own  smithy,  presented 
— "  Oh  !  he  told  his  Tife,  did  he  1  Ay,"  continued  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  withdrawing  his  pipe  for  a  moment  from  his  mouth,  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  spittoon,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
knowing  shake  of  the  head — ^*  Ay,  he  might  expect  his  vife  to 
keep  a  secret.  I've  larned  the  folly  of  that  ere  at  home.  Vait- 
er,  bring  me  another  pint  of  beer  and  a  pipe  and  'baccy."  The 
dryness  of  manner  with  which  this  was  uttered  exceeded  any 
thing  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Some  of  the  similes  or  imagery  which  the  Lower  Classes  of 
London  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  are  exceedingly  happy. 

"  Harry,  my  boy,"  said  a  cobbler,  the  other  day,  to  a  journey- 
man tailor,  ^'can  you  lend  me  a  shilling !" 

**  Bless  your  soul,"  said  the  knight  ofthe  thimble,  •*  I  have  not 
got  as  much  about  rae  as  would  pay  the  toll  at  a  tumpikegate 
for  a  broom-stick." 

**  Ned,  my  jolly  old  fellow,"  said  one  cartman  to  another,  as 
they  both  sat  quaffing  a  pot  of  porter  in  a  tap-room — ••  Ned,  von't 
you  have  a  slice  of  this  here  loaf  1" 
"  Pm  not  .a  bit  hungry,"  said  Ned. 
"  Take  a  slice ;  there's  a  good  fellow." 
"  Well,  if  I  do,"  said  Ned,  "  let  it  be  only  the  bigness  of  a  bee's 
knee." 

"  Holloa,  Jack,  is  that  you  1"  said  one  country-looking  person- 
age with  a  smock-frock,  to  another  in  the  same  dress,  while  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  on  fire  in  October,  1834. 

*•  Vy,  Jem,"  said  the  other,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  in  this 
here  crowd." 
"  There's  a  fine  go  of  it — eh  1"  meaning  the  conflagration. 
"  Vy,  yes,  Jem,  I  calls  that  a  little  bit  of  a  blaze,  and  no  mis- 
take.   It  will  soon  take  the  shine  out  of  those  there  engine-men." 
*«  I  should  think  so.    They'll  never  put  it  out ;  they  mifht  as 
soon  think  as  how  they  could  axtinguisn  it  by  spitting  on  it." 

"  Put  it  out !  Heaven  bless  you.  Jack,  they  wouldn't  put  it 
out,  though  they  were  to  pour  the  whole  Thames  on  it  like  a 
sack  of  potatoes."  — 

One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  presenj^ay  meniiofli*^ 
to  me,  that  he  regards  the  image  of  the  "  sack  ojlfiotatoes"  as  one 
ofthe  boldest  and  most  poetical  he  has  heard  made  use  of  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  Lower  Classes  in  London  are  in  the  habit  of  abbreviating 
-words  in  common  Conversation,  as  much  as  possible.    Nothing 
14* 
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can  exceed  their  dislike  to  pronounce  words  at  their  (uU  length. 
If  thej  apeak  of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle'  it  is  called  the  '  Chron.;' 
of  the  *  Satirist'  it  is  called  the  *  Sat.'    A  cabriolet  is  a  cab.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  is  **  Joe"  Hume,  and  so  on.    From  the  extent  to 
which  this  practice  of  cutting  words  short  is  carried,  added  to  the 
awkwardness  of  a  cockney  pronunciation,  it  is  often  impossible 
for  a  stranger  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him.    Let  him,  for 
example,  pass  alone  Wellington-street  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 
he  will  be  accosted  ny  some  dozens  of  persons,  all  looking  him 
in  the  face,  and  repeating  twenty  or  thirty  times,  ^  Bo,  sa ;"  **  Bo, 
0a  ;*'  **  Bo,  sa.*'    If  he  does  not  discover  otherwise,  that  they  are 
saying,  *"  Boat,  Sir ;"  ••  Boat,  Sir ;"  **  Boat,  Sir ;"  in  other  words 
that  they  are  asking  him  whether  he  wants  a  boat,  he  certaiDly 
has  no  chance  of  finding  out  the  fact  from  the  mere  words,  or 
rather  sounds — ^for  they  are  no  words— they  employ.    In  many 
instances  this  spirit  of  abbreviation  is  ccurried  so  far  among  the 
Lower  Classes  of  London,  as  to  omit  three  words  out  of  every 
four  in  a  sentence.    For  example,  the  butcher  who  stands  out- 
side the  door,  looking  with  knife  in  hand  and  his  hair  carefully 
combed  on  one  side,  at  his  assortment  of  meat, — ^instead  of  ask- 
ing the  passer  by  in  plain  terms,  what  he  will  buy,  sings  out  as 
last  as  he  can,  ••  Buy;,  buy,  buy ;  vat  buy,  vat  buy,  vat  buyl"  The 
practice  of  abbreviating  words,  and  in  some  cases  omitting  many 
of  them  altogether,  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  Lower  Classes, 
though  it  chiefly  prevails  among  them.    It  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  middle,  nor  even  among  the  very  highest  classes. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

TBR  NXWSPAFIE  PBBSS — MOBNUVG  PATEXS. 

Introductory  Remarks— The  Times— >Th6  Morning  Chronicle— The  Mom- 
int  Herald— The  Morning  Post— The  Morning  Advertiser— The  Public 
Ledger— Miscellaneous  Observations. 

The  metropolRan  newspaper  press  is  perhaps  the  mightiest 
moral  engine  in  the  world.  The  ••  Joumc&ism"  of  Paris  is  gene- 
TsJJr  eappoaedf  by  those  conversant  with  both  countries,  to  ex- 
excise  a  greater  influence  in  France  than  the  London  Press  does 
in  England ;  uvA  out  of  France  the  Parisian  journals  scarcely 
exercise  an  influence  at  all ;  while  that  of  London  is  sensibly 
felt  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  civilized  world.  It  gives, 
on  many  questions  of  great  magnitude,  the  tone  to  public  feeling 
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and  public  opinion  in  America ;  for  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the 
American  journals  follow,  on  such  questions,  in  the  wake  of 
the  London  newspapers.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  state  of 
the  Slavery  question  at  this  moment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  By  means  of  the  public  press  of  this  country — ard 
in  the  provinces,  newspapers  are  almost  invariably  guided  by 
the  course  pursued  by  the  metropolitan  journals — slavery  has 
been  for  ever  abolished  in  our  West  India  colonies.  And  no 
sooner  had  that  great  triumph  of  justice  and  humanity  been 
achieved  over  the  opposite  principles  in  England,  than  the 
struggle  commenced  for  a  similar  triumph  on  the  shores  of 
America.  What  the  issue  will  be  no  one  can  doubt :  that  it 
will — and  speedily  too— be  the  same  as  we  have  lately  witness- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  West  India  negroes,  is  just  as  certain  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  moral  contingency  to  be. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  way  in  which  the  public 
mind  is  operated  upon  in  this  country,  can  for  a  moment  dou^  t 
that  had  the  London  Press  been  silent  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
slaves  in  our  colonial  possessions,  for  some  years  prior  to  their 
emancipation,  there  would  not  have  been  the  least  probability 
of  that  desirable  consummation  taking  place  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  but  for  the  part  which 
this  country  has  taken  in  that  question,  the  propriety  of  liber- 
ating the  slaves  in  the  Southern  states  of  America,  would  not 
have  been  yet  mooted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  metropolitan  newspaper 
press  has  followed  rather  than  led  public  opinion ;  but  these 
cases  are  comparatively  few ;  and  even  when  they  do  occur 
they  do  not  militate  against  the  position,  that  the  London 
press  possesses  the  great  moral  power  I  have  ascribed  to  it ; 
for  without  the  concentration  and  expression  of  public  opinion 
through  the  medium  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  the  influence 
it  would  exert  would  be  but  limited  indeed. 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  great  moral  and 
social  achievements  which  the  newspaper  press  of  London  has 
made,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  last  half  centu- 
ry. A  sufficiently  accurate  conception  of  the  amazing 
power  of  this  great  engine  will  be  formed,  when  I  mention, 
what  I  believe  no  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  doubt, 
namely,  that  were  the  metropolitan  journals  to  lend  their  unit- 
ed energies  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  accomplishment  of 
any  object  not  physically  impossible,  they  would  in  the  end 
succeed,  whether  that  object  were  good  or  evil. 

A  elance,  then,  at  the  most  distinguished  of  those  journals 
which  ^exercise  so  mighty  an  influence  over  the  <lestiniesof 
this  country,  and  also  over  those  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
world,  must  be  generally  interesting.  But  before  adverting  to 
the  principal  metropolitan  newspapers  in  detail,  it  may  be 
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proper  to  state  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  guard  against  com- 
municating any  information,  or  making  any  statements  re- 
specting any  journal,  -which  would  be  likely  to  be  considered 
a  disclosure  of  matters  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  public  eve.  I  will  also  endeavour,  in  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  to  speak  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 

The  journal  which  is  first  entitled  to  notice  is  The  Times. 
The  distinction  of  being  the  first  journal  in  the  country,  will 
be  conceded  to  it  by  every  one,  however  much  he  m^vy  differ 
from  it  in  politics.  •  The  Times*  once  called  itself  the  Lead- 
ing 'Journal  of  Europe  ;  and  it  has  since  been  sneered  at,  at 
least  ten  thousand  times,  for  so  doing,  by  its  opponents.  Per- 
haps the  assumption  of  the  title  by  itself,  was  not  in  the  best 
possible  taste ;  but,  few  who  know  anything  of  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  once  called  the  "Journalism"  of  Europe,  will  dispute  the 
justice  of  its  claims  to  it.  For  the  last  twenty  years  and  up- 
wards, during  which  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  it  has  exercised  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
England  such  as  no  other  journal  ever  exercised  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  often 
represented  rather  than  created  public  political  sentiment; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  it  has  frequently  given  a  tone  to  public 
opinion,  and  a  stimulus  to  public  action,  on  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance,  on  which  the  public  mind  had  been  asleep 
before  its  voice  of  thunder""  was  heard.  And  what  no  less 
strikingly  attested  the  power  of  *  The  Times'  in  many  of  the 
instances  to  which  I  refer,  was  the  wonderfully  short  time  in 
which  its  articles  produced  their  intended  effect.  I  recollect 
that  on  various  occasions  the  public  mind,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  the  country,  has,  through  its  instra- 
ihentality,  evinced  the  most  intense  interest  cm  questions  which 
but  a  few  weeks  previously  no  one  even  thought  of,  much  less 
talked  about.  Who  does  not  remember  what  it  did  in  the  way 
of  interesting  the  public  mind  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees, who  were  famishing  of  hunger  in  this  country,  some 
years  ago  ?  But  to  go  farther  back,  and  to  give  one  very  re- 
fnarkable  instance,  who  has  yet  forgotten  the  stupendous  in- 
fluence it  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England 
in  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline  ?  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  question  was  regularly  debated,  and  formally  decided  by 
vote,  among  the  proprietors,  whether  'The  Times'  should 
support  or  oppose  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  and  that 
it  was  agreed  by  a  majority  of  one  that  its  most  strenuous 

W*  '  The  Titnea'  hai^been  called  "  The  Thunderer,"  because  it  once  sp<^e 
of  *' thundering  forth  an  article.  I  again  give  up  the  good  taste  of  so 
characterizing  its  own  articles ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that 
no  term  could  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  many  of  ill 
leaders. 
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exertions  should  be  made  in  her  favour.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  was  that  •The  Times*  did  espouse  the  cause  of  Qut  c  n 
Caroline,  and  that  with  an  energy,  a  perseverance,  and  talent, 
which  were  the  admiration  of  ner  friends,  and  which  filled 
her  foes  with  indignation  and  dismay.  And  the  success  of  the 
advocacy  corresponded  with  the  consummate  skill,  the  singu- 
lar boldness,  and  the  commanding  talent  of  the  advocate. 
The  public  sympathies,  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to 
the  other,  were  all  enlisted  in  favour  of  Queen  Caroline,  and 
eventually  manifested  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
the  House  of  Lords  to  shrink  from  returning  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  To  'The  Times'  belonged  in  a  great  measure  the 
glory  of  achieving  the  triumph  of  that  Princess, — ^though  she 
unhappily  did  not  live  many  months  to  enjoy  it. 

Not  less  striking  was  the  display  of  the  power  of  •  The 
Times'  during  the  ereat  crisis  or  the  Reform  Bill.  Day  af^r 
day  did  it  send  forth  articles  in  favour  of  that  measure,  which 
for  vigour  of  conception  and  energy  of  expression  have  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  compositions  in  the  English  language. 
Their  great  effect  on  the  public  mind  was  visible  to  all :  it  was 
doubtless  also  sensibly  felt  by  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Who  can  help  regretting  that  so  powerful  an  ally 
in  favour  of  Liberal  principles — one  that  did  such  signal  serv- 
ice to  the  public  cause — should  now  uphold  the  very  system  it 
once  so  zealously,  and  with  such  marked  success,  laboured  to 
destroy  ? 

The  amazing  power  of  •  The  Times'  is  admitted  by  men  of 
all  parties ;  but  people  often  express  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it.  My  impression  is,  that  various  causes  conspire 
to  produce  it.  People  frequently  ask,  is  the  surpassing  ability 
of  its  leading  articles  the  source  of  its  influence  ?  That  un- 
deubtedlv  is  one  element  in  it ;  and  it  is  one  in  the  absence  of 
which  all  the  others  would  go  for  nothing.  But  there  are  other 
elements  in  the  great  influence  of  '  The  Times.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  vast  circulation. 
Its  circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  daily  journal 
in  England,  and  is  only  surpassed  in  Europe  by  one  or  two 
Paris  papers.  Were  its  circulation  limited,  the  talent  it  dis- 
plays  would  have  no  field  on  which  to  operate:  its  light, to 
use  a  scriptural  phrase,  would  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  But  in 
estimating  the  proportion  which  the  circulation  of  *  The  Times' 
contributes  to  its  aggregate  amount  of  power,  regard  must  not 
be  had  to  the  mere  extent  of  circulation.  The  character  of 
that  circulation  must  be  taken  into  account.  Well,  then,  one 
of  the  leading  attributes  of  the  circulation  of  *  The  Times'  is 
its  universality.  Other  papers  are  chiefly,  in  some  cases  almost 
exclusively,  read  by  classes :  •  The  Times'  is  read  by  all.  It 
boasts  of  its  ten  thousands  of  readers  among  the  upper  classes ; 
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there  is  not  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  does 
not  regularly  read  it ;  there  is  not  a  gentleman's  club  which 
d  )2s  not  take  it  in ;  while  it  is  read  with  a  peculiar  eagerness 
and  avidity  by  myriads  of  the  lower  classes.  Indeed,  one  mar 
say  it  is  reeui  by  everybody.  You  never  meet  by  chance  witn 
any  person,  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  intelligence,  who 
does  not,  b}r  some  means  or  other,  see  '  The  Times.'  What  is 
somewhat  singular  is,  that  even  those  who  are  most  liberal  and 
hearty  in  their  abuse  of  it,  are  its  most  eager  and  constant 
readers. 

Every  one  knows  that  time  after  time  the  Radicals'have  en- 
tered into  a  sort  of  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  annihilate 
it  altogether,  and  to  convert  rrinting  House  Square  to  some 
other  ■  use  than  that  of  manufacturing  broad  sheets.  They 
groan  at  it  at  their  public  meetings,  until  they  make  them- 
selves hoarse.  All  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  exhaust 
their  vocabulary  of  abuse  in  vituperating  '  The  Times.'  It  is 
a  standing  topic  at  all  times  ior  demagogues :  if  they  run 
themselves  out  on  all  other  themes,  it  is  a  never  failmg  one  to 
which  they  may  resort.  And  the  more  hearty  and  bitter 
their  denunciations  of  it,  the  more  frequent,  and  lusty,  and 
general,  are  the  plaudits  with  which  their  ears  are  sure  to  be 
greeted.  If  a  speaker  at  one  of  these  meetings — Dr.  Wade 
or  Mr.  Savage,  for  example, — absolutely  curse  *  The  Times,' 
which  is  very  often  done  m  a  stylo  which,  in  bitterness  if  not 
in  length,  might  vie  with  the  celebrated  curse  of  Sterne's  St. 
Ernulphus, — then  you  hear  a  shout  of  exultation  burst  from 
the  assemblage  which,  on  its  first  outbreak,  comes  on  your 
ear  as  if  it  were  the  crack  of  doom,  and  which  is  sure  to  give 
jrou  an  idea  of  the  stentorian  capabilities  of  a  Radical  meet- 
ing, you  .never  had  before.  And  not  only  do  your  ears  inform 
you  of  the  ecstacy  with  which  their  Radical  meetings  hear  their 
leaders  heaping  their  curses,  both  loud  and  deep,  on  *The 
Times;'  but  you  are  apprised  of  the  same  fact  by  means  of 
your  eyes.  You  see  an  indefinable  expression  of  delight  cre- 
ated in  a  moment  on  their  physiognomies-^a  smile  it  may  be, 
which  I  have  often  thought  must  be  no  bad  imitation  of  the 
ghastly  smile  grinned  by  Milton's  fallen  angels.*  Not  only 
IS  it  one  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  duty  of  the  orators  on 
these  occasions  to  abuse  *  The  Times'  in  their  speeches,  but 
that  abuse  must  needs  be  embodied  in  their  resolutions  also. 
And  In  many  instances  even  this  has  not  contented  them: 
they  have  come  to  formal  resolutions  not  to  "  use"  any  house 
which  took  in  *  The  Times ;'  and  they  have  appointed  deputa- 
tions to  go  round  to  all  the  coffee-^hops  in  the  metropolis,  to 

♦  [It  wad  Deatkf — not  the  fallen  angels,— that 

ti  ^ p— grinn'd  horribly,  a  ghastly  smile."! 
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order  its  exclusion  on  pain  of  not  patronizing  the  muddy- 
liquid.  Well,  and  what  then  1  Why,  the  assemblage  have 
no  sooner  dispersed  from  "  Vite  Condick  'Us,"  (White  Con- 
duit House,)  Mr.  Savage's  **  Circus  Street  Institution,"  or  wher- 
ever they  may  have  met,  then  they  hasten  to  the  coffee-rooms 
they  respectively  "  use,"  and  in  gruff  tones,  throwing  at  the 
time  their  two-pence-halfpenny  on  the  table,  holloa  out — "  A 
cup  of  coffee,  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and—*  The  Times.' " 

It  is  the  same  with  others  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  *  The  Times.'  They  also 
heartily  abuse  it,  and  say  it  ought  to  be  read  by  no  respectable 
person  at  the  very  moment  they  are  themselves  devouring  its 
contents  with  the  utmost  voracity.  Cobbett  was  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this.  The  staple  matter  of  his  Register,  as  every 
one  knows  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  it,  consisted,  some- 
times for^many  consecutive  weeks,  of  the  richest  specimens 
of  abuse  of  *  The  Times.*  He  excelled  all  men  I  ever  knew 
in  the  art  of  abuse.  When  abusing,  *  The  Times'  he  excelled 
himself.  There  was  a  mingled  coarseness  and  cordiality  in  his 
vituperation  of  that  journal,  which  showed  that  his  whole  soul 
was  thrown  into  it:  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  "marrow  to  his 
bones."  And  yet  he  was  a  regular  reader  of  *  The  Times ;'  it 
was  the  first  journal  he  called  for  in  the  morning;  and  it 
was  often  the  only  one  he  read.  I  recollect  feeling  very  much 
surprised  one  morning  that  I  had  occasion  to  be  m  his  house 
before  nine  o'clock,  not  only  to  see  that  the  "Bloody  Old 
Times,"  as  in  his  own  coarse  way,  he  used  to  call  it,  was  on 
the  table,  on  which  he  was  writing,  but  that  it  was  the  only 
journal  in  the  house. 

'  The  Times*  and  its  leading  articles  are  not  only  read  by 
everybody,  but  are  talked  of  in  all  companies.  "  Have  you 
seen* The  Times'  to-day  1"  "What  does  'The  Times*  say 
on  such  and  such  a  subject  1'*  **  *  The  Times*  says  so  and  so.** 
«*That  was  a  masterly  article  in  to-day's  *  Times,*  '*  &c., — are 
questions  and  observations  in  every  one's  mouth,  go  where  you 
will.  So  eagerly  is  *  The  Times*  sought  after,  that  one  number 
often  passes  through  the  hands  of  sixty  or  seventy  individuals. 
But  not  only  is  its  power  exercised  on  those  who  reatj  *  The 
Times*  itself;  it  influences  a  very  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  seldom  or  never  handle  any  of  its  sheets.  There 
is  scarcely  a  provincial  paper  in  the  .country  which  does  not 
more  or  less  frequently  quote  from  its  leading  articles ;  and 
the  matter  thus  quoted,  exercises  the  same  influence  as  if  read 
in  its  own  identical  types. 

Thus  *  The  Times'  is  read  by  evervbody— eVen  by  those 
who  are  most  prodigal  of  their  abuse  of  it.  And  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  so  extensively  circulated  among  all  classes 
of  society,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  much  of  that  influence 
it  has  long  exercised  over  the  public  mind. 
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The  steadiness  of  its  purpose,  when  it  has  a&jr  particular 
object  in  view,  is  another  characteristic  of  'The  Times,' 
which  contributes  essentially  to  invest  it  with  the  power  it 
possesses.  When  it  has  determined  orr  the  accomplishment 
of  any  particular  object,  it  nut  only  leaves  no  means  untried^ 
and  lends  all  its  commanding  energies  to  carry  it  into  efiect» 
but  it  never  relaxes  in  its  efforts  until  it  has  either  succeeded, 
or  success  has  become  demonstrably  impossible.  Its  perse- 
verance in  such  cases  is  surprising.  For  weeks,  aye,  and  for 
months,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single  day,  will  its  col- 
umns contain  elaborate  leading  articles  in  favour  of  the  ob* 
ject  it  has  in  contemplation.  Who  does  not  remember  its  un- 
remitting labours  for  months,  towards  the  close  of  1834,  to 
damage  the  political  character  of  Lord  Brougham  ?  Of  its 
conduct  on  that  occasion  I  have  always  disapproved ;  but  the 
success  with  which  its  labours  were  crowned  is  known  to  eve- 
ry one,  and  furnishes  another  attestation,  in  addition  to  those 
I  have  already  mentioned,  of  its  great  power  over  the  public 
mind. 

One  other  attribute  of  «The  Times,*  which  contributes  to 
invest  it  with  the  vast  power  it  possesses,  is  the  surprising  har- 
mony of  its  varied  contents.  In  some  journals  you  will  often 
find  two  leadine  articles  in  the  same  number  clashing  as  much 
together,  as  if  the  one  were  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  other; 
in  *  The  Times'  you  never  see  any  such  discrepancy  or  con- 
tradiction. But  not  only  is  it  in  what  is  called  the  leading 
matter  that  *  The  Times'  harmonises  in  so  striking  a  manner ; 
the  same  harmony  pervades  the  entire  arrangements  of  the 
journal.  Everything,  down  to  the  least  trifling  paragraph  of 
intelligence,  is  made  subservient  to  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
the  leading  articles.  Every  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  deemed  most  qualified  for  it.  There  are  the  prin- 
cipal editor,  the  gentlemen  occasionally  employed  to  write 
leaders,  the  ?ub-editor,  the  selector  of  articles  of  intelligence, 
and  the  person  employed  to  make  up  the  paper,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called ;  and  all  work  as  harmoniously  together  as  if 
the  entire  contents  were  the  production  of  one  hand.  So  ad- 
mirable is  the  state  of  discipline,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
in  the  office  of  •  The  Times,'  that  the  wishes  of  the  principal 
editor  are  no  sooner  ascertained  than  they  are  carried  into 
effect  in  the  minutest  particular.  A  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  was  given  when,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration  in  1834,  it  changed  its  politics.  That  event 
took  place  on  a  Saturday  :*  the  leading  article  of  the  follow- 

*  [The  event  took  place  on  a  Friday, — was  thus  announced  in  the 
Times  of  Saturday,  "The  Melbourne  Ministry  are  out,— </t«  Qu^n  has 
done  it,"  and  on  Monday  the  leading  article  was  in  favour  of  the  Tories, 
whom  the  Ctueen  was  supposed  to  have  got  back  to  power."] 
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Ing  Monday  was  in  favour  of  a  Wellington  and  Peel  Admin- 
istration. On  the  Tuesday  evei  y  part  of  *  The  Times,'  down 
to  the  most  trifling  article  of  intelligence,  was  as  thoroughly 
Conservative  as  if  the  paper  had  been  a  most  strenuous  sup- 
porter  of  that  party  from  the  first  diay  of  its  establishment. 
And  since  that  day  to  this,  not  only  has  each  successive  num- 
ber of  the  paper  been  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  numbers 
that  preceded  it,  but  there  has  not  been  the  (lightest  discre- 
pancy observable  between  one  part  of  the  paper  and  another. 
No  trace  of  its  former  liberalism,  either  by  accident  or  oth- 
erwise, has  been  visible  since  November  i^  1834,  up  to  the 
moment  at  which  I  make  this  remark. 

The  singular  sagacity  displayed  in  the  conducting  of  *•  The 
Times'  is  another  element  of  its  vast  power.  It  seizes  with  a 
sort  of  intuition  on  those  topics  which  are  most  suited  to  the 
public  taste,  and  it  discusses  them  with  a  corresponding  skill. 
The  sagacity  of  *  The  Times'  in  these  respects  is  really  extra- 
ordinary. What,  v^th  the  interest  which  the  I'eader  feels  in 
the  subject  itself,  and  the  tact  evinced  in  the  treatment  of  such 
subject,  no  one  ever  peruses  the  leading  articles  of  that  jour- 
nal without  feeling  himself  hurried — not  borne— away  by  the 
writer,  however  convinced  he  may  be  that  truth  and  justice 
are  on  the 'opposite  side  of  the  question.  I  know  of  no  writ- 
ing ancidnt  or  modern,  that  can  be  compared  to  that  in  *  The 
Times'  for  a  successful  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
the  community.  If  there  were  piopriety  in  the  expression,  I 
know  of  no  phrase  which  could  more  forcibly  characterise 
that  journal  than  to  call  it  •*  The  Demosthenes  of  the  Press !" 

I  shall  only  mention  one  other  circumstance  which  contri- 
butes to  arm  « The  Times'  with  the  immense  power  it  wields 
over  public  opinion.  I  allude  to  that  of  its  being  so  inces- 
santly attacked  by  other  journals.  Which  of  its  three  or  four 
hundred  contemporaries  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  at 
one  time  or  other  had  its  fling  at  •  The  Times  V  Its  articles, 
or  parts  of  them,  are  regularly  quoted  by  a  ^large  poriion  of 
the  press,  in  order  that  they  may  be  answered.  How  many 
leading  articles  of  the  London  and  provincial  journals  con- 
sists entirely  of  attacks  on  *  The  Times'  or  of  answers  .to  its 
articles  1  Some  journals  live  by  attacking  *  The  Times.'  To 
many  newspaper  editors  in  town  and  country  its  extinction, 
were  such  a  thing  likely  to  happen,  would  be  a  calamity  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude.  The  attention  thus  drawn  to  the 
leaders  of  *The  Times,'  and  the  importance  conferred  on 
them  by  the  answers  made  to  them  in  other  journals,  necessa- 
rily invest  it  with  animniense  power  over  public  opinion. 

•*  These  have  alwa^r  s  appeared  to  me  the  leading  sources  of 
the  great  power  which  'The  Times'  has  so  long  possessed. 
They  account  in  my  opinion  'satisfactorily  enough  for  a  fact, 
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the  causes  of  which,  beyond  tiuit  of  the  coaunanding  talent 
and  consummate  tact  of  that  journal,  are  so  generally  regard- 
ed as  involved  in  mystery. 

'  The  Times'  is  ardent  in  its  friendships  and  implacable  in 
its  resentments.  When  it  espouses  the  cause  of  an  individual 
or  a  party,  it  throws  its  whole  soul  into  the  advocacy  of  that 
cause — as  much  so,  indeed,  as  if  its  own  very  existence  as  a 
journal  were  bound  up  with  it.  It  will  encounter  any  mea^ 
sure  of  obloquy  for  those  it  deisms  worthv  of  its  friendshio: 
pity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  luckless  mortal  or  body  of  mortals, 
who  incur  its  displeasure !  It  will,  as  Blair,  in  his  poem  m 
•*  The  Grave,"  say«,  **  pursue  fhem  close  through  everv  lane" 
of  "their  public  life;"  not  once  missing  their  track,  **but 
pressing  onwards  till  it  has  hurried  them  over  the  tremendous 
verge  of  ruin !"  Do  '  The  Times'  an  act  of  friendship,  and  no 
journal  is  more  grateful  for  it :  do  it  an  injury,  and  you  have 
committed  an  unpardonable  sin,  for  which,  should  it  deem  you 
a  person  of  sufficient  weight,  you  are  sure  to  be  visited  with 
condign  punishment.  The  severity  of  its  punishments,  indeed, 
often  exceeds  the  magnitude  of  the  o£fence. 

*  The  Times'  was  established  in  1788.*    For  a  long  period  it 


change  of  the  title, 

nouncement  of  certain  contemplated  improvements.    It  is  a  curious  arti- 
cle and  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

" '  The  Universal  Register*  has  been  a  name  as  injurious  to  the  lo£ogn- 
phic  newspaper  as  Tristram  was  to  Mr.  Shandy's  son ;  but  old  Shandy 
forgot  he  might  have  rectified  by  confirmation  the  mistake  of  the  parson 
at  baptism,  and  with  the  touch  of  a  bishop  changed  Tristram  into  Tris- 
megistus. 

" '  The  Universal  Regiister,'  from  the  day  of  its  first  appearance  to  the 
day  of  its  confirmationt  had.  like  Tristram,  sufiered  from  innumerable 
casualties,  both  laughable  ana  serious,  arising  from  its  name,  which  in  its 
introduction  was  immediately  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions  by  all  who 
called  for  it,  the  word  '  Universal'  being  universally  omitted,  and  the  word 
•  Register*  being  only  retained.  "  Boy,  bring  me  *  The  Register.' "  The 
waiter  answers,  "  Sir,  we  have  no  library,  but  you  may  see  it  at  the  *New 
Exchange  CofTee-House.'  "  *'  Then  I  will  see  it  there,"  answers  the  dis- 
appoint^ politician,  and  he  goes  to  the  '  New  Exchange  CofTee-House,' 
and  calls  for  *  The  Register,'  upon  which  the  waiter  tells  him  he  cannot 
have  it  as  he  is  not  a  subscriber,  or  presents  him  with  'The  Court  and 
City  Re^ster,'  'The  Old  Annual  Refrister,'  or  'The  New  Annual  Regis- 
ter, or,  if  the  coffee-house  be  within  the  purlieus  of  Covpjit  Garden  or  the 
hundreds  of  Drury,  slips  into  the  politician's  hand  'Harris's  Register  of 
Ladies.' 

*'For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  printer  of  'The  Universal  Registei* 
has  added  to  its  original  name  that  of 'The  Times,'  which  being  a  mono- 
syllable, bids  defiance  to  the  corrupters  and  mutilators  of  the  langua^re. 

"  'The  Times'  I  What  a  monstrous  name !  Granted— for  'The  Times' 
is  a  many-headed  monster  that  speaks  with  an  hundred  tongues^  and  dia- 
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was  inferior  in  circulation  and  influence  to  *  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,' then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James  Perry.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  peace  of  1815,  that  •  The  Times'  began  to  take 
the  lead  among  the  daily  papers  of  England.  It  soon  after  estab- 
lished its  claims  to  the  title,  which  it  subsequently  appropriat- 
ed to  itself,  of  being  the  leading  journal  of -Europe.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, the  father  of  the  present  i&r.  Walter,  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  paper.  That  gentleman  also  took 
an  active  part  in  its  general  management.  His  son,  the  Member 
for  Berkshire,  was  the  principal  conlributor  of  leading  articles  to 
itduringsomeof  the  most  eventful  years  ofthe  War  with  France. 

plays  a  thousand  characters,  and  in  the  course  of  its  transitions  in  life,  as- 
mimes  innamerable  shapes  and  humours. 

"-  The  critical  reader  will  observe  we  personify  our  new  name  but  as  we 
give  it  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  though  it  will  be  active  in  its  vocations, 
yet  we  apply  to  it  the  neuter  sender. 

"  *  The  Times'  being  formed  of  and  possessing  qualities  of  opposite  and 
heterogeneous  natures,  cannot  be  classed  either  m  the  animal  or  vegetable 
genuSf  but  like  the  Polypus  is  doubtfol,  and  in  the  discussion,  description, 
and  illustration,  will  employ  the  pens  of  the  most  celebrated  amongst  the 
literati. 

"  The  heads  of  *  The  Times,'  as  already  has  been  said,  are  many ;  these 
will»  however,  not  always  appear  at  the  same  time,  but  casually,  as  pub- 
lic or  private  affairs  may  call  them  forth. 

**Tne  principal  or  leading  heads  are:— The  Literary— Political— Com- 
mercial—Philosophical— Cntical— Theatrical—  Fashionable  —  Humerous 
— Witty,  &c.  &c.  each  of  which  are  supplied  with  a  competent  share  of 
intellect  for  the  pursuit  of  their  several  functions ;  an  endowment  which' 
is  not  in  all  to  be  found,  even  in  the  heads  of  the  State,  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  the  heads  of  the  Law,  the  heads  of  the  Navy,  the  headd  of  the 
Array,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  sreat  heads  of  the  Universities. 

**  The  political  head  of '  The  Times, like  that  of  Janus  the  Roman  deity, 
is  double-faced ;  with  one  countenance  it  will  smile  continually  on  the 
friends  of  Old  England,  and  with  the  other  will  frown  inoeAsantiy  on  her 
enemies. 

"The  alteration  we  have  made  in  our  paper  is  not  without  precedents. 
*  The  World*  has  parted  with  half  its  caput  martuum  and  a  moiety  of  its 
brains.  '  The  Herald'  has  cut  off  one  half  of  its  head  and  has  lostits  oh- 
ginal  humour.  '.The  Post,'  it  is  true,  retains  its  whole  head  and  its  old 
features ;  and  as  to  the  other  public  prints,  they  appear  as  having  neither 
heads  nor  tails.  ^ 

**  On  the  Parliamentary  head  every  communication  that  ability  and 
industry  can  produce  may  he  expected.  To  this  great  national  object, 
'  The  limes'  will  be  most  sedulously  attentive,  most  accurately  correct, 
and  strictly  impartial  in  its  reports.'^  ^ 

The  following  was  at  this  time  the  imprint  to  '  The  Times' : — 

"London:  Printed  for  J.  Walter,  at  the  Loso^aphic  Press,  Printing 
House  Square,  near  Apothecaries  Hall,  Blackfhars;  where  Advertise- 
ments, Essays,  Letters,  and  Articles  of  Intelligence  will  be  taken  in.  Also 
at  Mr.  Meltenius's,  Confectioner,  Charing  Cross;  Mr.Whiteaves's,  Watch- 
maker^ No.  39,  opposite  St.  DunstG^'s  Church,  Fleet  Street;  Mr.  Ax- 
tell' s,  No.  1,  Pinch  Lane,  Comhill;  at  Mr.  Bushby's,  No.  1,  Catherine 
Street,  Straiid;  Mr.  Rosens,  Silk  Dyer,  Spring  Gardens;  and  Mr.  Grise's, 
Stationer,  No.  103,  Corner  of  Fountain  Court,  Strand." 
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Dr.  Stoddart«now  Sir  John  Stoddart,  theGrovernor  of  Malta,coQ- 
ducted  *  The  Times'  for  several  years,  ending  in  1815  or  1816^ 
when  the  extreme  virulence  of  his  attacks  on  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  such,  that  the  proprietors  saw  the  expediency  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  engagement.  So  annoyed  did  Bonaparte, 
when  m  the  zenith  of  his  power,  feel  at  some  of  Dr.  Stoddart's 
attacks,  that  he  caused  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  some  of 
the  leading  counsel  at  the  English  bar,  whether  he  could  pro- 
ceed against  the  journal  for  various  articles  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  grossest  libels.    Dr.  Stoddart,  in  1817,  started 
•The  New  Times,'  with  the  double  view  of  opposing*  The 
Times'  and  still  further  vilifying  Napoleon.    The  result  is 
well  known :  'The  New  Times' promised  well  for  some  time, 
but  then  began  gradually  to  decline.*    It  eventually  expired, 
jmd  *  The  Morning  Journal,'  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexander,  late 
editor  of  *  The  Liverpool  Standard,'!  arose,  phoenix-like,  from 
its  ashes.    Its  term  of  existence,  however,  was  of  much  short- 
er duration  than  that  of  its  predecessor — ^it  only  lived  two  or 
three  years.    It  ceased  in  1830, — its  circulation  having  fallen 
so  low  as  nine  hundred  copies. 

M  r.  Barnes,  the  present  editor  of  *  The  Times,'  succeeded  Dr. 
Stoddart.  Mr.  Barnes  had  previously,  in  1810 1  think,  brought 
himself  into  favorable  notice  by  a  series  of  sketches  of  some 
.of  the  leading  public  characters  of  that  period,  which  appear- 
ed in  ♦'The  Examiner'— then  the  property  and  under  the 
editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunt,  brother  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.|  These  sketches  by  Mr.  Barnes  were  afterwards  repub- 
lished in  a  detached  form,  and  excited  much  interest  from  the 
vigor  of  their  style,  and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  author's 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  political  characters  of  the  per- 
sonages of  whom  he  spoke.  Since  Mr.  Barnes'  first  coanexion 
with  *The  Times'  as  editor—he  had  previously  been  a  re- 
porter— ^he  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  the  entire  conduct 
of  the  paper.  I  have  seen  various  statements  of  his  supposed 
salary  as  editor.  .  The  sum  most  frequently  mentioned  is 
twelve  hundred  guineas ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  all  guess-work 
even  with  those  who  speak  most  confidently  on  the  subject 
He  is  understood  to  have,  some  years  since,  become  one  of 
the  proprietors. 

Captain  Sterling  has  often  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 

*  [The  New  Times  owes  much  of  its  decline  to  Mr.  Hone,  the  cel^rat- 
ed  paraphraser  who  was  so  violently  prosecuted,  or  rather  peraecuicd  br 
the  late  Lord  Elienborough,  without  success.  Dr.  Stoddart  lent  faimsdf 
to  that  persecution,  and  Hone,  who  is  a  most  remarkable  man,  never  quit- 
ted him  until  the  New  Times  was  ruined.] 

t  [Mr.  Robert  Ale](ander,  a  man  of  sreat  ability,  but  a  very  violent  Tory, 
is  now  proprietor  and  conductor  of  *^The  Liverpool  Mail  !"j 

I  [John  Hunt  i«  not  dead.] 
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editors  of  *  The  Times,'  and  some  times  as  the  principal  editor. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  truth  in  the  report.  He  has  not,  and 
never  had,  any  control  whatever  over  its  columns ;  nor  does 
he  ever  go  to  the  office.  The  oaly  connexion  he  is  understood 
to  have  with  •  The  Times,"  is  that  of  having  for  some  years 
past  contributed  occasional  articles ;  for  which  he  is  said  to 
receive  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  was  ever  paid  in 
any  other  case  for  newspaper  contributions.  It  is  stated  with 
much  confidence,  by  some  parties  who  effect  to  be  conversant 
with  the  most  secret  arrangements  in  the  leading  newspaper 
offices,  that  Captain  Stirling  receives  one  thousand  guineas  per 
annum  for  the  articles  he  contributes  to  *  The  Times.'  This, 
like  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  Mr.  Barnes,  is  all  conjecture. 
No  one  either  knows  the  sum  he  receives  or  the  number  of 
articles  he  contributes.  Perhaps  there  is  no  newspaper-office 
in  London,  of  the  private  arrangements  of  which  less  is  known 
than  of  those  of  *  The  Times'  office. 

Mr.  Alsager,  brother  of  Captain  Akager,  Member  for  the 
Eastern  division  of  Surrey,  has  for  many  years  supplied  die 
city  article  of  *  The  Times.'  Those  who  know  him  intimately 
give  hive  him  credit  for  having  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  monetanr  system  and  financial  regulations,  than  any 
man  alive.  If  private  report  speaks  truth,  he  has,  by  means 
of  his  articles  in  *  The  Times,'  on  more  than  one  occasion 
saved  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  some  most 
serious  errors,  and  the  country  from  the  consequences  of  their 
blunders.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Alsager's  salary,  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  *  The  Times,'  stated  by  some  at  seven  hundred,  and 
by  others  at  eight  hundred  guineas  per  annum.  I  believe  the 
amount  of  his  remuneration  is  somewhere  about  either  of  these 
sums.* 

What  the  exact  extent  of  the  circulation  of  •  The  Times'  is 
no  one  knows,  as  the  stamp  returns  include  the  stamps  used 
for  *  The  Evening  Mail,'  a  three-times-a  week  paper,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  proprietors,  and  issued  from  the  same  establism- 
ment.  In  November,  1834,  previous  to  the  change  in  its  poli- 
tics, the  circulation  of  *  The  Times'  was  supposed  to  exceed 
10,000  copies  daily.  By  that  change  it  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  its  subscribers,  though  it,  doubtless,  gained  others 
4rom  the  Conservative  party,  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  it  has  so  far  recovered  the  subscribers  who  had  iefl  it,  as 
with  the  new  ones  it  has  ^ined,to  make  its  circulation  not  much 
under  what  it  was  previous  to  November,  1834.  I  am  aware 
the  newspaper  returns  for  the  ten  months  ending  in  April  of 

[*  The  Times  maintaine  also  correspondents  at  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
Petersburg,  to  whom  handsome  salaries  and  the  payment  of  inciaental 
ecKpenses  are  allowed.] 
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the  prefleot  year,  do  not  give  it  an  annual  circulation  of  10^ 
copies ;  but  the  newspaper  agents— and  they  are  the  best  au- 
thorities in  a  matter  of  this  kind — concur  in  saj^ing  that  dar« 
ing  tiie  last  six  months  it  has  risen  considerably  in  circulation. 
To  '  The  Times'  belongs  the  merit  of  having  raised  the  daily 
press  of  England  to  its  present  respectable  rank.  It  was  the 
Brst  to  give  a  high  rate  of  remuneration  for  their  labor»  to  all 
the  literary  gentlemen  on  the  establishment,  and  also  to  im- 
prove  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  paper.  It  was  the 
first  to  press  the  amazing  capabilities  of  steam  machinery  into 
the  service  of  the  daily  journals.  To  Mr.  Walter,  1  believe,  the 
credit  of  this  great  impreveroent  is  due.  He  incurred  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  60,000/.  in  experiments,  before  he  brought 
it  to  perfection.  It  was  in  November,  1814,  that  the  readers 
of  'The  Times'  weie  for  the  ^rst  time  informed,  by  a  short 
leading  article,  that  the  number  of  the  paper  they  then  held 
in  their  hand  was  printed  by  steam,  and  at  the  astounding  rate 
of  4,000  copies  an  hour.  Other  establishments,  in  the  course 
of  time,  followed  the  example  of  •  The  Times.'  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  a  steam  power  into  the  printing-offices  of  the 
daily  papers,  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  cause  duplicates 
of  each  number  to  be  *•  set  up,"  in  order  to  get  the  paper  out  in 
tolerable  time ;  and  even  then,  as  the  most  active  and  powerful 
pressman  could  not  throw  off  above  500  impressions  in  an  hour 
by  means  of  his  hand,  the  publication  of  part  of  the  paper  was 
always  delayed  to  a  late  hour ;  while  the  necessity  of  going  to 
press  early  prevented  the  possibility  of  giving  any  important 
intelligence,  which  chanced  to  arrive  late  in  the  morning— 
in  any  other  than  a  very  limited  part  of  the  impression. 

*  The  Times'  was  also  the  first  journal  to  set  the  example  of 
giving  double  sheets.*  For  many  years,  at  great  expense  to 
the  proprietors,  it  published  supplemental  sheets  when  there 
was  a  pressure  of  advertisements,  or  of  other  important  matter, 
— on  each  of  which  it  paid  a  duty  of  two-pence,  though  no  ad- 

*  [The  Atlas  was  the  first  to  give  a  double  sheet.  Its  Editor  says,  in 
review  of  this  work — "  This  is  a  very  singular  mistake  for  any  person  to 
falliato  who  pretends  to  possess  any  knowledge  oU  or  to. institute  inqui- 
ries into,  the  statistics  of  the  press.  It  iS  upwards  often  years  and  an  half 
since  the  first  number  of  the  Atlas  was  published-  The  appearance  of 
the  journal  excited  the  surprise  which  its  capacity,  then  a  marvel  in  prints 
ing,  was  calculated  to  draw  around  it.  The  superfices  of  the  sheet  was 
double  the  size  of  the  Times^  or  equal  to  a  double  sheet  of  the  jHtmefi,  an 
undertaking  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  even  contemplated  in  Printing 
House-square,  and  which  for  many  years  afterwards  was  not  carried  into 
effect  When  the  THmes  fijrst  published  a  double  sheet,  the  Atlas,  devel- 
oping still  ereater  capabilities,  issued  a  sheet  four  times  the  size  of  the 
Times,  and  double  the  size  of  the  deuble  THmes.  Upon  this  remarkable 
production  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  history  of  the  London  press,  and 
which  has  since  been  frequently  repeated  by  the  Atlas,  and  never  atteinpt- 
ed  by  any  ether  astabUshment,  our  author  im  wholly  silent."  ] 


difioiial  charge  was  made  to  the  public.  The  idea  waa  al 
length  hit  on,  that  by  publishing  one  large  sheet  of  the  same 
size  as  the  former  ones,  the  proprietors  would  escape  this 
heavy  expenditure.  This  was  some  years  ago ;  and  since  that 
tmxe  the  practice  of  publishing  occasional  double  sheets— on 
an  average,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  thiee  or  four  a 
week— has  been  continued  by  *  The  Times.'  « The  Morning 
Herald^  has  also  often  published  double  sheets  during  the  last 
few  years.  «The  Morning  Post'  does  the  same,  though  with 
much  less  frequency ;  and  *  The  Morning  Chronicle'  has  done 
so,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  tunes  within  the  last  twelve 
rooliths.  In  one  of  these  double  sheets  there  is  a  quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  that  which  is  contained  in  three  oi^inary  oc- 
tavo volumes ; — so  that  you  get  as  much  ntatter  in  a  double 
sheet  of  a  Morning  Paper  for  sevenpence,*  as  you  get  from  a 
publisher  of  novels  for  a  guinea-and  a-half  t  What  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  appearaince  of  a  double  sheet  of  *Th8 
Times'  in  1836,  and  the  appearance  of  the  paper  when  estab- 
jished  m  1788 !  Then  it  was  a  small  sheet,  chiefly  printed  in 
large,  open  type :  the  quantity  of  matter  it  now  contains  is  at 
teast  six  times  as  great  as  it  contained  at  its  commencement. 
The  quality  of  the  matter  has  improved  in,  p^haps,  the  same 
proportion.  If,  again^  a  comparison  be  made  between  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  first  English  newspaper- 
published,  I  think,, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First— and  a 
double  sheet  of  « The  Times,'  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
nearly  fifty  times  as  much  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

To  *  The  Times'  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  plan  now 
adopted  by  most  of  the  Morning  Papers,  of  procuring  impor- 
tant intelligence,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  by  means  oi 
expresses.  It  was  the  first  to  set  the  exam^He.  All  of  these 
expresses  are  attended  by  a  heavy  expense  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  morning  journals :  some  or  them  incur  so  enormous  an 
expense,  that  one  is  surprised  at  the  spirit  aind  enterprise  which 
prompt  the  proprietors  to  undertake  them.  They  often  cost 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  when  the  distance  to  be  travelled  is 
only  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles.  Owing  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  they  sometimes  amount  to  a  much  larger 
sum.  The  expense  of  sending  down  two  gentlemen  to  report 
the  proceedings  at  the  Glasgow  dinner,  given  to  Lord  Durham 
in  1834,  and  expressing  the  report  of  those  proceedings,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  cost  the  proprietors  of  •  The  Times'  nearly 
200Z.  The  journey,  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length,  was  per- 
formed at  the  rate  of  nfteen  miles  an  hour. 
,  The  proprietorship  of  ^  The  Times'  is  said  to  be  divided  into 
sixteen  shares.  Of  this  number  Mr.  Walter  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  held,  if  he  do  not  now  hold,  nine.    It  has  been 

*  Th«  pilot  linet  this  wSft  written,  has  been  reduced  to  flvapeace. 
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Terr  confidently  reported,  for  some  time  post,  that  he  disposed 
of  tne  majority  of  his  shares  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry  in  1834,  to  the  Carlton  Club :  and  the 
price  is  said  to  have  been  150,000/.  But  the  matter  is  only 
report :  no  one,  I  presume,  who  is  likehr  to  make  the  matter 

C'  'ic  knows  anything  of  the  precise  footing  on  which  '  The 
es'  in  this  respect  stands. 
This  journal  is  a  most  valuable  property.    Its  estimated 
worth  is  given  at  250,0002. :  its  annual  profits,  for  some  years 
past,  are  supposed  to  be  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/. 

•  The  Times'  directly  employs,  in  one  way  or  other,  nearly 
one  hundred  individuals.  The  number  of  compositors  alone 
is  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Including  the  communication?  of 
correspondents  from  every'part  of  the  country  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  number  which  ap- 
pears that  does  not  contain  a  portion  of  the  (panual  or  intel- 
lectual labor  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals.  Supposing 
therefore  the  paper  were,  by  some  extraordinary  casualty, 
suddenly  to  be  extinguished,  how  great  would  be  the  nmberof 
families  Who  would  directly  sufier  from  the  circumstance ! 

THE^tfosNiNG  Herald  was  established  in  1782,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  great  rival  of  *  The  Times ;'  but '  The  Mo/ning 
Chronicle'  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  its  principal  oppo- 
nent. There  are  few  journals  which  have  undergone  greater 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  the  *  Morning^  Herald.'  In  1820,  it 
was  scarcely  ever  seen  or  heard  of:  its  circulation  was  as  low 
as  1,400  copies  per  day ;  and  it  was  only  prevented  from  dying 
altogether  by  the  advertisements,  which  still  continued,  in 
considerable  numbers,  to  find  their  way  into  its  columns.  It 
began  to  attract  attention  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  series  of  reports  ol  the  proceedings  in  Bow-street 
Omce,  which  was  then  commenced  m  it.  These  reports  were 
written  by  Mr.  White,*  now  one  of  the  proprietors  and  also 
one  of  the  editors,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  humor.  Of 
course  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  caricatures  of  what  actu- 
ally transpired  ;  but  the  public  got  something  to  laugh  at,  and 
it  never  troubled  itself  about  the  fidelity  of  the  representations. 
They  appeared  exclusively  in  •  The  Herald'  agreeably  to  an 
arrangement  between  the  proprietors  and  the  writer.  'Those, 
therefore,  who  wished  a  dish  of  fun  to  be  served  up  with  break- 
fast, and  could  afford  to  pay  sevenpence  for  it,  were  obliged 
to  procure  *  The  Herald.'  The  consequence  was,  that  the  pa- 
per rose  in  circulation  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  short 
space,  I  have  been  assured,  of  little  more  than  a  year,  it  trebled 

*  [The  Gentlem|in*8  name  is  W^U  not  White.  He  was  formerly  an 
ink-F)ottle  maker  in  Birmingham.  George  Cruikshank  illustrated  two  vol- 
umes of  selections  from  bis  police  reports  'which  were  published  as  "  Morn- 
ings in  Bow  street" 
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its  circulation.  Another  accidental  ctrcumstanoe  occurred 
some  time  after,  which  contributed  essentially  to  raise  the 
character  and  extend  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  The  pro- 
perty was  divided  into  sixteen  shares,  which  were  held  by 
several  proprietors.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Glassington^  having 
disputed  with  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  held  a  majority  of 
the  shares,  the  property  was  thrown  into  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. The  managing  proprietors,  in  qrder  to  exclude  Mr, 
Glassington  from  a  share  of  the  profits— as  tiiey  considered  his 
conduct  to  be  vexatious  in  the  extreme — threw  back  almost 
all  the  returns  on  the  paper  itself.  In  parliamentary  and  law 
reporting— in  expresses  from  all  parts  of  the  country — and  in 
procuring  with  the  utmost  possible  expedition*  regular  corres- 
pondence from  all  the  leading  towns  in  Europe,—*  The  Her- 
ald' entered  into  a  spirited  competition  with  ♦The  Times.' 
The  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  that  the  paper 
rose  with  great  rapidity  both  in  reputation  and  circulation ; 
and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  only  second  to  its 
contemporary  of  Printing  House  Square.  In  its  foreign  cor- 
respondence, *The  Herald'  was  for  many  years  especially 
•distinguished :  I  am  not  sure  that  this  department  has  quite 
sustained  its  previous  ruputation,  for  the  last  two  or  tixree 
years. 

The  politics  of  *  The  Herald'  used  to  be  remarkable  for  their 
Independence  of  party  spirit.    It  was  one  day  with  the  Tories, 
and  the  next  with  the  Whigs.    It  viewed  every  question  ac- 
cording to  what  the  editor  conceived  to  be  the  justice  and 
truth  of  that  question ;  and  alwavs  spoke  its  sentiments  in 
plain  and  straightforward,  though  moderate  language.    A 
oetter  specimen  of  a  strictly  impartial  and  indopendent  jour- 
nal than  *  The  Herald'  afforded  some  ^ears  a^o,  I  have  never 
seen.    It  is  Junius,  I  think,  who  speakmg  of  the  view  he  took 
of  some  particular  question,  says—"  This  is  not  the  cause  erf 
faction  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but  the  conmion  in- 
terest of  every  man  in  Britam."    If  ever  the  woMs  were  true 
of  any  English  journal  more  than  another,  that  journal  was 
the  *  Morning  Herald'  some  years  since.    But  a  change  hais  of 
late,  in  this  respect,  come  over  its  spirit.    For  at  least  two 
years,  namely,  since  the  ejection  of  the  Melbourne  Adminis- 
trotlon  in  1834,  its  tone  has  been  manifestly  Consefrvative.    It 
is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  with  its  change  of  politics, 
or  rather  with  its  becoming  uniformly  what  it  oiuy  was  occa- 
sionally before,  it  still  retains  the  character  it  has  had  for 
many  years  past,  of  being  moderate  and  measured  in  its  lan- 
guage.   It  is  never  personally  abusive ;  nor  does  it  indulge  in 
wholesale  vituperation — as  is  too  common  with  other  journals 
all  parties — of  all  classes  of  men.    It  expresses  its  sentinients 
with  firmness  and  decisioq*  but  always  in  terms  which  nejjther 
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Individuals  nor  bodies  of  men,  can  complain  of  as  coarse»  or 
as  exceeding  the  limits  of  fair  discussion. 

*  The  Morning  Herald'  used  to  be  subjected  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  for  libels  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Lon- 
don. This,  however,  was  not  always  for  objectionable  original 
matter ;  but  in  many  cases,  for  its  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
public  meetings,  where  a  bad  spirit  and  conflicting  interests 
existed  among  the  'speakers.  'The  Herald,'  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  such  meetings,  evinced  an  unusual  boldness. 
It  was  equally  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  favor.  Hence  the 
number  of  actions  brought  against  it  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  For  some  years,  the  annual  ex];)enses,  I  believe, 
of  such  actions,  including  the  damages  given,  were  about 
4,0002.  It  was  only,  however,  in  a  very  few  instances  that 
the  parties  through  whose  speeches  or  communications  the 
actionable  matter  found  its  way  into  its  columns,  indemni- 
fied  it  for  the  expenses  it  incurred.  One  of  the  most  noble- 
minded  instances  of  this  kind  within  my  knowledge,  occur- 
red in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Scales.  In  his  usually 
unguarded  manner  of  expressing  himself,  when  (^peaking  of 
a  political  opponent,  Mr.  Scales,  in  the  instance  m  question 
made  use  of  some  very  strong  language  in  reference  to  a  gen- 
tleman whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect  His  speech  was 
reported  in  the  *  Morning  Herald'  of  the  following  day,  and 
immediately  after,  the  offended  party  entered  an  iaction  against 
the  i)roprietors  of  that  journal.  The  moment  Mr.  Scales  was 
apprised  of  the  circumstance,  which  was  not  by  any  party  in 
*  The  Herald  office,  but  through  the  law  reports  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  he  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  bankers,  for  1,0001., 
which  he  enclosed  to  the  proprietors,  accompanying  it  with  a 
note  to  the  eflect  that  whatever  more,  if  any,  should  be  neces- 
sary to  bear  them  harniless,  should  de  forthcoming.  The  ac- 
tion was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  eventually  abandoned  by  the 
party  bringing  it. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  'The  Herald  ^  for 
ei^ht  or  ten  years  past  has  been  its  humane  and  benevolent 
spurit.  In  advocating  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  it  has 
always  stood  foremost  amongst  its  contemporaries — oftentimes 
alone.  One  very  striking  illustration  of  this  has  been  afforded 
by  its  conduct  on  the  question  of  capital  punishments.  For 
years  has  it  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  ability — and  laboured 
too  with  marked  success — ^to  abate  the  rigour  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence.  It  has  proved,  times  without  number,  and  by  a 
surpassing  variety  of  illustrations  and  of  facts,  that,  putting 
out  of  view  the  abstract  question  of  the  justice  or  humanity  of 
our  criminal  laws,  they  are  impolitic  in  the  highest  degree, 
having  only  increased  the  very  crimes  they  were  intended  to 
repress.    Happily  the  legislature  is  beginning  to  perceive^ 
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what  is  not  only  tho  dictate  of  a  sound  philosophy,  but  is  de- 
monstrable  by  facts— that  it  is  the  certainty  and  not  the  sever- 
ity of  punishment  that  represses  crime.  Ere  long,  there  is 
eyery  reason  to  believe,  our  statute  book  will  be  purged  of  the 
bloody  enactments  which  have  for  so  many  centtiries  stained 
its  pages,  and  we  shall  liave  a  criminal  code  more  in  accord, 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion— the  dictates  of 
humanity— the  claims  of  justice— and  the  interests  of  a  sound 
policy.  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor,*  the  well-known  Chancery  bar- 
rister,  has  for  several  years  been  the  principal  writer  of  the 
leading  articles  in  *  The  Morning  Herald.'  It  consists  with  my 
private  knowledge— and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning 
the  fact— that  to  his  pen  we  are  indebted  for  the  series  of  able 
and  eloquent  articles  which  have  appeared  in  that  journal  for 
many  years  past,  in  opposition  to  sanguinary  punishments. 
But  though  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  chief  contributor  of  the  leading 
articles  which  appear  in  *The  Morning  Herald,'  he  is  not,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  its  editor.  He  has  no  control  whatever 
over  the  miscellaneous  matter  which  appears  in  its  columns ; 
nor  does  he  ever  go  to  the  office. 

It  was  very  currently  reported,  and  generally  believed  about 
two  years  since,  that  Lord  Ashburton,  then  Mr.  Alexander  Ba- 
ring, had  become  the  entire  proprietor  of  *The  Morning 
Herald.*  Even  the  price  alleged  to  have  been  eiven,  was  coiE 
fidently  named :  it  was  IbfiOOL  I  do  not  believe,  though  I 
am  aware  some  persons  still  do,  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
statement.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  property  is  now,  as  it 
has  been  for  years  past,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thwaites. 

*  The  Morning  Herald '  has  an  offshoot  paper  called  *  The 
Whitehall  Chronicle,'  published  three  times  a  week.  The 
stamps  for  both  arc  taken  out  of  the  stannp  office,  without  dis- 
tinguishing those  used  by  the  one  journal  from  those  consumed 
by  the  other.  The  exact  amount  of  the  circulation  of  •  The 
Herald,'  therefore,  is  not  known ;  but  I  learn  from  a  private 
source  that  it  exceeds  7,000  copies  daily. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites  as  the  principal  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper  before  his  death.  He  was  also  the  man- 
aging conductor  for  some  years  before  that  event.  And  a  more 
active  or  spirited  manager  of  a  public  journal  has  seldom  been 
known.  He  never  spared  any  expense,  however  great,  if  he 
thought  the  character  of  the  paper  could  be  raised  in  public 
estimation  by  the  outlay.  And  not  only  did  he  superintend 
the  business  department  of  *The  Herald,*  but  he  wojs  also  a 
voluminous  writer  of  its  leading  articles.    Indeed,  for  a  long 

♦  [Sydney  Taylor  is  an  Irishman,  and  yidf^n  at  Dublin  Uiiiverrity, 
gained  a  gold  medal  for  eloquence.] 


time  be  was  the  writer  of  almost  all  the  leading  articles  of  any 
importanoe  which  appeared  in  it. 

The  Morning  Chbonicle  was  (established  by  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen in  1769.  Mr.  Woedfall,  the  printer  of  Junius,  was  one 
of  its  earliest  editors.  Soon  after  its  establishment  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Perry,  who  was  not  only  the 
|uroprietor  but  editor,  till  his  death  in  1823.  *The  Morning 
Chronicle '  was  for  a  long  period  the  leading  metropolitan 
journal.  Mr.  Perry  was  not  only  a  man  of  superior  talents 
liixnself,  but  he  was  thepersonal  friend  of  Fox  and  Sheridan^ 
«Dd  the  other  leading  Whigs,  for  thirty  or  fort^  years  before 
hJs  death.  He  had  consequently,  through  their  means,  the 
earliest  access  to  all  important  information,  not  only  respect- 
ing the  movements  and  designs  of  the  Opposition,<  but  oflea 
also  reE^>ecting  the  plans  of  the  Tory  Oovemments  of  bis  day. 
The  reputation  of  'The  Morning  Chronicle,'  both  for  leading 
articles. and  early  accurate  iniormation  on  important  ques- 
tions, was  at  this  time  yerj  great ;  and  yet,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  its  ^eady  circulation  never  reached  4,500.  It »  right, 
however,  to'add,  that  it  was  the  most  extensively  circulated 
paper  in  the  country  at  the  period  I  refer  to.  A  more  honour- 
able or  noble-minded  man  than  Mr.  Perry  was  never  con- 
nected with  the  newspaper  press  of  this  or  any  other  coiiatry. 
I  Could  relate  many  instances  of  the  high  and  honourable  feel- 
ins  by  which  he  was  at  all  times  actuated  as  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal.  He  always  held  himself  personally  responsible 
for  everything  which  appeared  in  his  paper,  whether  it  had 
xpet  his  eye  before  its  insertion  or  not.  He  would  never  on  any 
account  submit,  not  even  on  the  advice  of  his  most  respected 
friends,  to  shelter  himself  from  personal  responsibility  by  giv-« 
ing  up  the  authors  of  objectionable  paragraphs,  eyen  when 
these  found  their  way  into  his  journal  without  his  knowledge. 
He  fought  a  duel  on  one  occasion  with  the  complaining  party, 
rather  than  fi'ive  up  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  objectionable 
paragraph,  though  he  had  never  seen  it  till  it  appeared  in 
print.  His  notion  was,  that  the  public  had  an  undouDted  right 
to  see  that  no  improper  attacks  should  be  made  on  men*s  char« 
acter  in  any  newspaper,  without  their  having  an  opportunity  of 
demanding  an  apology,  or  personal  satisfaction,  from  the  pro- 
prietor. He  conceived  it  was  no  satisfaction,  and  could  be  no 
atonement  jto  the  injured  party,  that  the  matter  complained  of 
had  found  its  way  into  the  paper  through  an  oversight :  the 
injury  was  as  great  to  the  party  to  whonv  the  paragraph  re^ 
lated,  when  it  was  inserted  without  the  editor's  knowledge,  as 
if  it  had  been  published  with  his  special  concurrence.  It  was 
the  dut)r  of  a  proprietor  to  have  servants  under  him  who  should 
take  cafe  that  no  wanton  injury  was  done  to  any  one,  by  ad- 
mitting improper  matter  into  the  columns  of  his  paper.    If  his 
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^lervaTils  neglected  their  duty,  he  had  the  means  of  punbhiQg 
their  remissness  by  ceasing  to  employ  them  any  longer ;  bat 
the  aggrieved  party  had  a  right  to  demand  r^^aration  from  the 
liead  ot'  the  establishment.  .  With  regard,  again,  to  the  writ^ 
of  objectionable  paragraphs,  he  thought  ne  could  not,  m 
lionour,  however  unjustifiable  their  conduct,  give  up  their 
names  to  the  complaining  party,  because  it  was  the  duty  of 
those  in  his  employ  to  take  care  that  nothing  impjroper  sdiould 
be  inserted.  When  such  matter  was  published,  it  was  j>racti« 
«aUy  no  longer  that  Of  the  writer ;  it  became  the  opinions  or 
feelings  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared. 

In  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perry,  •  The  Morning 
Chronicle '  was  sold  to  Mr.  Clement  for  40,OOO{. ;  and  Mr» 
Black— not  Dr.  Black,  though  Cobbett  invariably  called  him: 
80 — was  continued  as  editor,  having  conducted  the  {)aper  in 
the  interval  between  Mr.  Perrv's  death  and  its  falling  into  tho 
hands  of  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  tflack  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Perry,  and  had  for  many  years  been  a  reporter  on  the  es- 
tablishment.   Latterly  he  was,  I  believe,  assistant-editor  to 

Mr.  Perry. 

The  decidedly  Whig  principles  on  which  *The  Morninig 
Chronicle '  had  uniformly  been  conducted  in  Mr.  Perry's  time^ 
continued  to  characterise  it  while  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Clement.  If,  indeed,  there  was  any  variation  in  its  tone,  it 
occasionally  verged  nearer  towards  moderate  Radicalism*. 
Mr.  Black  is  unAerstood  to  have  had  no  restrictions  imposed 
on  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper ;  he  had,  to  use  a  homely 
but  expressive  phrase,  •'his  full  swing,"  The  two  leading 
topics  on  which  Mr.  Black  delighted,  for  some  years,  to  dwell, 
were  the  **  Aristocracy  "  and  the  "  Unpaid  Magistracy .»'  Theao 
two  classes  he  attacked  with  a  remarkable  pertinacity,  though 
always  without  any  coarseness  or  virulence.  They  wer« 
standing  topics  with  him.  One,  indeed,  w;ould  have  theught 
that,  like  Hannibal  on  the  altar  in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  he 
had  sworn  eternal  hostility  towards  them. 

Mr.  Black's  style  of  writing,  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  jwas 
much  too  philosophical  to  be  popular :  it  smelt  too  much  of  the 
midnight  oil  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  milUon.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  adapted  to  the  magazines  or  Quarterlv 
reviews,  than  to  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Mm  lead- 
ine  articles  were  invariably  full  of  quotations  from  Locke 
an^  Leibnitz,  and  other  distineuishc^d  metaphysicians,  both  of 
the  English  and  German  schoob.  Many  o^  t]ie  authonties  ke 
quoted  were  as  much  unknownto  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the 
ileaders  of  'The  Chronicle,'  as  if  the  writers  l^ad  «philo^ 
phised"  in  another  planet.  Most  people,  therefore^umed 
Sway  from  Mr.  BlacVs  articles:  they  ^f^f  ^^^."SJ^ 
courage  to  go  through  them.    And  even  on  the  mmds  of  tho«i 
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tfbo  enooHitANd  Ham  perusal,  they  produced  no  ikupressioa :: 
dier  wanted  the  ammation  and  energy— declamatiiMi,,  if  yoo 
wm— necessary  for  newspaper  efiect. 

Bfr.  Black  uised  to  excite  the  surprise  of  erery  one  in  th& 
labit  Gi  vaading  *  The  Chronicle,'  by  the  readiness,  the  felieityr 
tXid  aptitude  of  the  extracts  from  works  inaccessible  to  the 
great  ini^rity  of  readers,  which  he  brought  to  bear  en  the 
iMurticular  yiew  which  he  took  of  any  pubfic  question.  If  Sir 
Sobert  Peely  or  any  other  influential  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  differing,  de« 
livered  a  speech  containing  debateable  matter  of  importance, 
Ht  ten  or  ^evea  o'clock  on  any  given  evening,  you  might. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  have  reasonably  enough  ex- 
pectedTan  answer  to  that  speechr  of  a  column  and  a  half  in 
*llie  Cteoniele'  of  the  Icdlowing  morning, — ^in  which  answ^ 
]Ur.  Bhiclc  not  trusting  to  the  weight  of  bis  own  arguments 
alone*  would  press  into  his  service  copious  appropriate  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  philoso- 
Bheii  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  they  seemed  particular 
Ktvouriftes  with  him.  At  the  period  I  refer  to,  the  leading  ar- 
fides  of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle '  were,  in  the  great  ma^rit j 
of  cases,  from  Mr.  Black's  own  pen.    Mr.  Albany  FcHiblanqus, 


exception 

6om  some  Member  of  Parliament,  or  some  other  well-known 
political  character  of  weight,  the  leading  matter  was  all  writ- 
ten  by  Mr.  Blaek  himself.  *  The  Chronicle '  is  in  this  respect 
Terr  diiferenUy  drcurastaneed  now^  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mow  by-and-bye. 

In  Mareh  or  April,  1834,  Mr.  Clement  disposed  of  the  copy- 
j%ht  of  *  The  Chronicle.'  What  the  sum  given  for  'A  was,  has 
Bover  transpired,  although  a  variety  of  conjiectures  have  been 
hazarded — some  of  which  have  been  converted  into  positive 
statements— on  the  subject.  Nor  have  the  names  of^  all  the 
parties  who  were  the  jomt  purchasers  of  *  The  Chronicle '  be- 
oome known, even  up  to  thepresent  moment.  Mr.  Easthope, 
a  gentleman  on  the  Stock  ISxchange,  and  lately  member  fot 
Southampton,  is  known  to  have  been  the  most  extensive  of  the 
new  proprietors.  The  Messrs.  Biddulph,  the  bankers  of  Char- 
hug  Cron,  were  alao  well  understood  to  be  co-proprietors  with 
Mr.  Easthope.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  by  some  persons  that 
Lord  Durham  was  another  proprietor,  though  his  name  was 
aot  to  be  registered  at  the  Stamp  Office  as  such ;  while  otheis 
denied  as  positively  that  he  had  any  interest,  even  the  most 
remote,  in  itr-adding  that  Mr.  Ellis,  the  member  for  Coventry, 
was  the  gentleman  whose  name  should  be  substituted  for  that 
of  hja  Lordship*    I  menlkxi  these  last  reports^  which  weie 


cttiTent  «t  the  time,  for  tbe  parpose  of  sayiQg  that  they  wem 
only  reports.  No  reason  was  ever  assigned  why  they  should 
be  credited.  With  regard  to  the  present  proprietorship  of '  The 
Morning  Chronicle,'  all,  I  believe,  that  is  known  bv  persons  not 
immediacy  interested,  is,  ihst  the  Messrs.  Bidduipn  have'dis* 
posed  of  their  shares  in  that  journal;  and  that  Mr.  Duncaiiv 
the  publisher,  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  Mr.  Macgillivray,  late ' 
«f  the  Canadas.  have  become  proprietors  since  the  former  gen- 
demen  disposed  of  their  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Easthope,  how* 
ever,  is  still  understood  to  be  the  largest  proprietor. 

The  proprietors  of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle '  have  eiqpend- 
ed  a  large  sum  in  fitting  up  new  premises,  and  ge/tdof  new 
and  more  extensive  machinery,  for  printiqg  the  paper.  I  haw 
heard  this  sum  mentioned  as  being,  in  one  way  or  another^ 
10,000{.  The  enlargement  of  the  paper  must  also  have  in- 
curred a  very  great  additional  expense  to  the  proprietors.  A 
very  great  accession  of  literary  talent  has  likewise  been  made 
at  a  very  heavy  expense.    Mr.  Black  is  stUl  the  leadine  or  re- 

Sonsibie  editor,  but  he  has  now  a  number  of  stated  coaajutonk 
r.  Albany  Fonblanque,  of  *  The  Examiner,'  is,  or  very 
lately  was,  one  of  the  number — ^though  not,  I  believe,  in  the 
habit  of  going  <rflen  to  the  office.  There  are  at  least  three — 
8ome  say  four — gentlemen  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  foreten 
and  sub-editors.  Mr.  Quin,  the  auAor  of  « A  V^age  up  the 
Danube,'  and  one  of  the  editors  of  «  The  Dublin  Review,'  hatl 
for  some  time  the  charge  of  the  foreign  department  of  ^  The 
Chronicle  ;*  but  he  quitted  it  about  the  -dme  *  The  Dublin 
Review  *  commenced,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  gentieman  who 
had  been  on  the  reporting  establishment  <x  tfe  paper«  Mr« 
Hogarth,  the  author  of  *  The  History  of  Music,'  a  work  of  de- 
served popularity,  was  for  nearly  eighteen  months  a  sub-editor 
of  *  The  Chronide ;'  but  he  is  understood  to  have  relinquished 
the  office,  though  he  still  writes  the  musical  criticisms,  and 
some  other  articles  of  a  light  nature.  Mr.  Black  now  write* 
comparatively  seldom  himself;  but  when  he  does,  it  is  »^  hi 
the  style  or  manner  so  long  familiar  to  the  readers  of  *The 
Chronicle.'  You  will  not  now,  once  in  twelve  months,  see  the 
names  of  Bacon,  or  Boyle,  or  Locke,  or  Leibnitz,  or  Kant,  or 
any  other  philosopher,  quoted  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  any 
particular  view  which  that  journal  takes  of  any  publicquestion  ; 
though  formerly  the  names  of  these  or  some  other  writer«i 
figured  in  the  cmumns  of  almost  every  number  of  ^  The  Chro- 

»icle.*  ,  .        •    V  ^jf 

For  some  time  after*  The  Chronide*  came  into  the  iiaactt 

of  the  new  proprietors,  they  did  litUe  or  ne  good  with  it,  wi 
its  prospects  were  by  no  means  encouraging.  In  November, 
1834.  however,  about  five  months  after  it  became  the  ptoperty 
4^  Mr.  Easthope  and  the  other  gentlemen  whose  names  I  WW 
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already  mentioiied,  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melboorae  weie  dis. 
Siissed.  Considerable  excitement  ensued  in  the  public  mind  ; 
and 'The  Times'  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  embrya 
admuustration  of  Sir  luXert  Peel,  'The  Morning  Chronicle' 
atid  •  Homing  AdvertiiBer '  were  then  the  only  two  morning 
papers  which  identified  themselves  with  the  ejected  Ministeis, 
and  with  Liberal  principles  generally.  This  was  the  salvation  of 

•  The  Chronicle/  It  rapidly  rose  in  circulation,  and  increased 
in  its  adveriisesients.  The  last  stamp^ffice  returns  give  it  a 
circulatidn  of  about  5,500  copies  per  day.  'The  Chronicle; 
like  *  The  Times '  and  •  The  Herald»''has  also  its  branch  paper 
three  times  a  week.  The  latter  journal  is  called  *  The  Even- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  is  published  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
SSday.  Its  circulation^  according  to  the  stamp-office  returns 
jiist  referred  to,  is  about  1,200.  The  latter  journal  is  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Gaspy,*  for  many  years,  and 
ttptil  lately,  the  editor,  and  also  part-proprietor,  of  •  The  Sun- 
day Times.'  This  ffentleman  is  favourably  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  several  novels,  whict  he  wrote  some  years  ago. 

The  Mobning  Post  was  established  in  1771.  It  was  for  many 
years  a  paper  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  was,  as  part  of  its  title 
professed  it  to  be,  the  organ  of  the  fashionable  world.  It 
showed  what  Shakspeare  <^ls  **the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
tdne,  its  form  and  pressure."  It  still  retains  this  original  fea- 
ture in  its  character.  There  is,  however,  this  difference : — ^for- 
merly  it  was  a  fashionable  record  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
thing  else^-'^ways  of  course  excepting  its  advertisements: 
now  it  embraces  a  wider  range.  It  is  indeed  as  various  in  its 
contents  as  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge  was  at  one  time  editor  of 'The 
Homing  Post.'  That  was  in  his  younger  day8,f  and  before  be 
bad  risen  to  that  eminence  which  he  attained  in  after  life.  I 
have  never  understood  that  Mr.  Coleridge  either  distinguished 
bimselC  or  raised  the  character  of  the  paper,  while  it  was 
under  his  editorial  control.  The  late  Mr.  Roche,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  men  that  ever  lived,  succeeded 
to  the  editorship  of  '  The  Post '  in  1813.  Mr.  Roche  was  a 
gentleman  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  as  is  abundantly  testified 
Cy  his  posthumous  pieces,  as  well  as  by  his  writings  as  a  jour- 
nalist ;  and  he  contributed  essentially  to  raise  the  character  of 

•  The  Post/  Mr.  Roche  quitted  that  journal  in  I827,.after  con- 
ducting it  foi:  fourteen  years,  and  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  *  New  Times.^  Mr.  Biddleston  succeeded  Mr.  Roche  as 
editor  of  •  The  Post.' 

•  [Mr.  Gaspy  is  auttfor  of  "The  Self-Condemned,'^  a  novel  lately  re- 
published in  America.] 

t  [Coleridge  was  forty,  at  least,  when  he  joined  'The  Morning  Post  jT 
coaseqaentl^  9k^  "in  his  youn^  days."  1 


Until  1826,  *  The  Post  was  very  limited  in  its  size.  It  was  not 
much  larger  than  « The  Courier'  or « Globe '  now  are.  Of  course 
there  was  no  necessity  for  an  effective  reporting  establishment, 
as  tUere  was  no  room  for  copious  reports.  Consequently  th9 
parliamentary  reports  which  appeared  in  *  The  Post '  for  manr 
years,  were  no  better  than  mere  ouUtaes  of  what  toe*  place  in 
either  House.  At  that  time,  however,  the  paper  was  enlarged 
to  about  the  same  size  as  the  other  morning  journals,  i^nd  an 
able  and  numerous  corps  of  reporters  was  engaged  for  it.  Bmo^ 
then  *  The  Post '  might  justly  challenge,  in  the  article  of  report. 
ing,a  compai^ison  with  any  of  its  morning  contemporaries 

It  is  often  stated  by  those  who  affect  to  be  well  acquainted 
With  the  private  affairs  of  the  London  Newspaper  Press,  that 
Mr.  Winth«,p  Praed,  M.  P.  for  Great  YanabuK^  hi 
been  for  some  years,  editor  of  *  The  Morning  Post.'  The  state, 
ment  is  altogether  groundless.  Mr.  Praed  is  not  nor  ever  was 
ediUir  of  that,  or,  I  believe,  any  other  journal.  It  is  trud  that 
he  does  occasionally  write  leading  articles  for  it ;  but  he  never 
goes  to  the  ofl&ce,  nor  does  he  exercise  the  slighteet  coatxfA  itt 
the  exclusion  or  insertion  of  any  matter  whatever.    In  feet; 

fenerally  speaking,  he  knows  as  little  of  the  contents  of «  The 
est,'  until  Its  regular  publication,  as  does  Mr.  Fergus  O'Con- 
nor, Mr  Praed*«  own  articles  are,  like  those  of  any  other  con« 
tributor,  liable  to  be  altered,  or  even  entii^ly  rejected,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  editor.  This  latter  fact  was  clearly  proved  by 
implication,  when  Mr.  Biddleston,  the  editor,  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1834,  in  coosequ^ce  of 
a  breach  of  the  privil^es  of  their  Lordships'  House  committed 
while  attacking  Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Croker,  it  is  understood^ 
occasionally,  though  I  believe  very  seldom  of  late,  contributes 
leading  articles  to  *  The  Post ;'  so  do  several  members  of  IVir« 
liameoff  and  other  persons  of  literary  distinction.  Public  re- 
jyort  ascribes  the  letters  signed  "  Zeta,"  which  have  appeared 
m  the  columns  of  this  j<»irnal  for  some  years  padt,  to  Lord 
£Uenb<»'ough.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  either  to  contradict  or 
confirm  the  statement. 

'The  Post'  is  ably  conducted.  In  point  of  consistoaey  it  need 
not  yield  to  any  paper,  daily  or  weekly,  in  the  metropd^.  I  ; 
doubt,  indeed,  if  there  has  ever  beeaa  more  consistent  politi- 
cal journal  in  this  or  in  aHy  other  country.  It  has  always  been 
decidedly  Tory  in  its  opinions.  Most  other  journals  have  va^ 
ried,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstanees,  in  the  eomplesioa 
of  their  politics :  *  The  Post'  has  always  been  the  same  amid 
all  the  variations  in  public  oninion,  and  the  many  change  of 
Ministries  wluch  have  taken  place,  since  its  establishmeiil. 

*ThePost'isconducted  with  much  ^gentlemanly  feeling.  It 
is  often  severe  in  dealing  with  its  political  opponents;  bwt  its 
severity  never  degenerates  into  coarsen^  or  personidities. 

16* 
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One  of  the  le^wiing  featdres  of  this  journal  for  some  years 
Dasf,  has  b*n  the  attcfntioti  it  pays  to  science,  Uterature,  the  , 
Bne  arts,  itiusic,  Ac.    It  devotes  much  more  space  to  these 
topics  than  any  of  its  morning  contemporaries. 

Thfe  late  Mr.  Byrne  was  for  many  years  sole  proprietor  of 
•The  Post.'  On  his  death,  two  or  three  years  since,  it  came 
into  the  nossession  of  his  family.  His  son  has  the  largest  m- 
terest  in  it,  and  occasionally  wrhes  for  its  columns.  The  se- 
ries of  communications  which  appeared  in  it  upwards  of  a  year 
ago,  from  Germany,  and  other  pjirts  of  the  continent,  were 
Srom  his  pen<— he  heing  traveUm^  on  the  continent  at.  that 

Ahotit  two  years  ago  the  circulation  of  •  The  Post*  exceeded 
8,000  copies.  It  has  suflfered  to  some  extent  of  late  from  the 
the  circumstance  of  •  The  Times'  and  •  The  Herald'  identifying 
themselves  with  the  same  class  of  principles.  Previous  to  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Mmistry,  towards  the  close  of 
1834,  •  The  Post'  was  the  only  recognised  organ  of  Tory  opin- 
ions among  the  morning  papers. 

The  circulation  of  •  The  Post,'  if  not  so  extensiire  as  that  of 

olher  Morning  Journal^  is  remarkably  select.    Its  circulation, 

'  indeed,  is  almost  exclusively  among  the  very  highest  classes 

of  society.    Not  to  read  •  The  Post,'  would  augur  an  exclusion 

from  fashionable  circles.    It  is  what  Shakspeare  calls  "the 

SJass  6f  fashion !"  Every  movement  in  the  fashionable  world 
I  carefully  chronicled  in  its  columns.* 
The  Morning  Advertiser  next  claims  my  attention.  It  is 
an  old-established  paper,  having  made  its  dozily  appearance, 
a^  regularly  as  the  sun  has  risen,  for  nearly  hUf  a  century. 
It  was  established  in  1794.  It  was  instituted  by  i^e  body  of 
Licensed  Victuallers,  whose  property  it  still  is.  Every"  licensed 
victualler  of  respectability,  may  become  a  proprietor  by  pay- 
ing three  guineas — ^formerly  it  was  one— entrance  money,  ^nd 
taking  in  Uie  paper  daily.  He  can  continue  a  proprietor  and 
receive  his  share  of  the  profits,  though  he  may  have  retired 
from  business,  if  he  either  continues  to  take  the  paper,  or  pay 
a  certain  sum  annually  instead.  In  this  way  there  are  upwards 
of  3,000  proprietors  altogether.  Its  financial  afiairs  are  man- 
aged  by  a  committee  of  licensed  victuallers,  chosen  at  certain 
periods  by  the  subscribers.  A  certain  portion  of  its  pn^ts 
generally  go  to  the  support  of  an  institution  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  tne  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  decayed 
or  deceased  menibers  of  the  Society ;  and  a  part  is  always  ap- 

*  [And  every  such  paragraph  of  "fashimiable  news*'  is  paid  for.  If  a 
party,  ball,  concert,  or  public  cUjeune  be  given,  the  party  who  gives  it  mBSt 
pay  fix)iA  two  to  twenty  guineas  for  on  announcement  thereof  in  the 
«Po«t.  As  these  paragraphs  are  to  appew  the  morning  after  the ^l«, 
theyarewnttenl»«/<?r«it— very  accurately!] 
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plied  to  the  support  of  unfortunate  members  themselves.  Tho 
profits  of  *  The  Advertiser'  have,  in  this  waY»  done  incalculable 
good.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been,  from  first 
to  last,  supported  and  educated  by  the  institution  belonging  to 
the  Society,  is  about  750.  Ai«d  lately  another  institution,  in- 
tended as  an  asvlum  for  the  aged  and  infirm  belonging  io  the 
Society  was  built.  To  the  exertions-  of  *  The  Advertiser,*  under 
the  present  editor,  who  has  conducted  it  for  the  last  nine  years, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  directors,  the  success  of  this 
institution  is  to  be  attributed.  Every  person  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Society  must,  in  order  to  his 
establishing  a  claim  to  be  elected  a  committee  man,  or  to  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  institution,  have  tjJcen  in  •  The  Ad- 
vertiser' every  day  for  three  years,  and  continue  to  take  it  in 
ever  aftei',  or  pay  a  corresponding  sum  to  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution. His  neglecting  to  take  in  the  paper,  even  for  a  single 
day,  without  the  payment  of  the  sum  in  question,  is  held  to 
be  a  forfeiture  of  all  title  to  any  advantage  from  the  institu- 
tion. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Anderson's  accession  to  the  editorship  of 
•  The  Morning  Advertiser,'  it  had.  been  conducted  for  nearly 
thirty  years  by  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Franklin  is  still  alive  ;  and 
is,  I  doubt  not,  the  oldest  person  connected  with  tho  London 
Press ;  for  he  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.* 

I  question  if  the  annals  of  the  newspaper  press  can  furnish 
an  instance  of  a  journal  having  so  rapidly  improved,  in  every 
resit>ect,  as  •  The  Morning  Advertiser^  has  done  under  its  pre- 
sent editorship.  Ten  years  ago  it  only  contained  four  snort 
and  narrow  columns  on  each  page,  and  the  matter  of  these  was 
set  up  in  large  types ;  now  it  is  as  large  as  any  of  the  morning 

Fapers,  with  the  single  exception  of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle.' 
am  sure— for  it  is  chiefly  printed  in  a  small  close  type — it 
now  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  matter  it  did  in  1826. 
Then  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  leading  articles,  be- 
yond a  more  summary  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the  political 
world  :  now  it  has  daily  two  or  three  leading  articles  on  every 
passing  topic  of  public  interest, — ^which  articles  need  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

{n  1826  there  was  only  one  editor :  now  two  gentleman  regu- 
arly  assist  the  present  editor.  Then  it  had  only  three  parlia- 
mentary reporters  :  now  it  has  eleven.  Then  it  never  had  any 
sources  of  information  of  its  own,  but  was  always  obliged  to 
give  anything  important  the  next  day,  from  the  other  papers^: 

♦  [Mr.  Grant  himself,  the  author  of  this  work  is  a  reporter  to  the  Morn- 
ing Advertiser,  he  may  therefore  be  considered  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  detailsl  here  given.  He  speaks  somewhat  in  the  warmth  of  Par- 
tizEDfihip,— but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Paper  has  both  materially  im- 
proved in  quahty,  and  increased  in  circulation  of  late.] 
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now  it  has  ample  means  of  pro^curing  early  information 
for  itself.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  first 
among  its  contemporaries  to  communicate  important  in- 
telligence to  the  puDlic.  It  has  now  its  forei^  correspond- 
ence; and  expresses,  like  its  contemporaries,  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  interesting  public  meetings,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — without  regard  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
pense incurred. 

Of  late  years,  *  The  Advertiser'  has  devoted  much  of  its 
space  to 'matters  connected  with  literature,  science,  the 
fine  arts,  &c.  The  consequences  of  these  great  and  mani- 
fold improvements  have  been  such  as  was  to  be  expected. 
First,  the  character  of  the  paper  has  been  raised,  ^nd 
secondly,  the  circulation  .has  very  greatly  increased:  The 
circulation  of  *  The  Advertiser'  is  now  about  5,000  copies. 
And  what  it  once  gains  it  scarcely  ever  loses.  Its  circula- 
tion is  the  most  steady  of  any  paper  in  London.  In  fact, 
it  can  scarcely  ever  experience  any  of  those  sensible  fluc- 
tuations to  which  other  journals  are  subject  I  have  just 
mentioned  that  its  circulation  has  materially  increased  of 
late."**  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  very  rapidly  since  its  recent  enlargement.  It  is 
still,  I  understand,  rising  in  circulation.  It  is  understood  that 
more  than  one  member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  and  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  occasionally  contri- 
bute to  its  columns.  It  will  be  recollected  that  an  article 
which  appeared  respecting  Mr.  O'Connell,  about  a  year 
since,  created  an  unusual  sensation  in  consequence  of  its 
being  universally  ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham,  aiid  that 
his  Lordship  took  the  trouble  of  publicly  stating  that  it 
was  not  written  by  him.  The  article  was  not  written  by 
his  Lordship ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  one  of  a 
series  which,  about  that  time,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
person  of  great  distinction  in  the  political  world. 

'  The  Advertiser'  is  a  thoroughly  independent  journal. 
It  has  always  identified  itself  with  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple without  regard  to  party  considerations.  Its  consis- 
tency, and  its  decidedly  liberal  tone,  have  largely  contri- 
buted to  invest  it  with  a  power  over  the  metropolitan 
"  masses"  which,  I  believe,  is  not  possessed  by  any  of  its 
daily  contemporaries.  It  distinguished  itself  at  the  time 
'the  Melbourne  Administration  was  overthrown,  in  1834,  by 
the  decisive  stand  it  made  in  favour  of  Liberal  principles. 
On  the  morning  after  that  overthrow,  it  felicitously  declared 
it  would  "nail  its  flag  to  the  mast"  of  Reform.    Its  vigour 

*  [The  circulation  of  the  "Tap-tub,"  (as  the  Advertiser  is  commonly 
called)  IS  chiefly  confined  to  London.] 
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and  decision  on  that  occasion  were  not  only  bendlcial  to 

the  popular  cause,  but  of  great  service  to  itself.*  At  that 
great  crisis  the  public  stood  in  pecuUar  need  of  an  honest 
and  unflinching  advocate ;  and  they  found  such  an  advo- 
cate in  *  The  Morning  Advertiser.' 

Last  of  all  among,. the  morning  papers  comes  'The 
Public  Ledger,'  Were  mere  antiquity  to  r^a:ulate  the 
claims  of  a  journal  to  priority  of  notice.  'The  public 
Ledger'  ought  to  have  had  precedence  ot  *  The  Times' 
and  its  other  morning  contemporaries;  for  it  is  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  London.  It  was  established  so  far 
back  as  1758^ 

Goldsmith,  and  several  other  persons  who  afterwards 
acquired  great  literary  reputation,  commenced  their  career 
^writing  for  the  eariy  numbers  of  *  The  Public  Ledger.' 
This  journal  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in  which  the 
Letters  of  Junius  originally  appeared.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  was  *The  Public  Advertiser,'  an  altogether  different 
paper,  and  established  many  years  after  'The  Ledger,' 
that  first  gave  publicity  to  the  Letters  of  Junius.  For 
some  time  '  The  Ledger'  was  the  "  leading  journal." 

But  it  is  with  newspapers  as  with  everything  else :  they 
experience  the  general  mutability  of  the  world.    And  what 

*  I  may  mention  as  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  seryioefl  of 
*  The  Morning  Advertiser  were  held  at  that  eventful  period,  that  in  May 
of  the  following  year,  a  public  dinner,  at  which  160  gentlemen  were  pre- 
sent, including  several  of  the  Metropolitan  members — was  given  to  the 
E^iitor;  on  which  occasion  a  splendid  silver  cup  and  cover,  worth  fifty 
guineas,  were  presented  to  him  as  an  expression  of  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  those  services.  Mr.  Blake  celebrated  the  circumstance  in  the 
following  song,  which  vras  sung  on  the  occasion  amidst  the  greatest  ap- 
plause : — 

When  the  State's  noble  vessel,  by  Tories  betray* d, 

Forsook  her  bright  qourse  and  dishonoured  became. 
When  the  slaves  of  corruption  their  '  Standard'  display'd, 

And  '  The  Times'  struck  her  colours  and  blighted  her  fame^ 
Though  the  storm  howPd  around,  as  the  fierce  battle  rose 
'Twizt  the  Sons  of  Reform  and  fair  Liberty's  foes. 
There  was  one  gallant  bark  that  still  smil'a  at  the  blast, 
For  her  pilot  so  staunch  "nail'd  her  flag  to  the  mast," 
And  defied  eVry  foe  to  asstdl  her. 

Let  the  cup  then  with  wine  to  our  Pilot  o'erflow, 

May  he  tonff  at  the  helm  of  our  vessel  preside ; 
May  nis  broaasides  strike  terror  to  each  Tory  foe, 

Aiid  the  pole-star  of  Freedom  be  ever  his  guide. 
Though  the  battle  still  rage,  yet  undaunted  our  crew, 
With  our  Pilot  so  steady— our  ofi&ders  true — 
Still  we'll  fight  our  trim  ship  till  the  danger  is  past, 
With  the  flae  of  Reform  firmly  *' nail'd  to  the  mast," 

And  defy  all  the  world  to  assaU  her ! 
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a  change  in  here!  It  is  now  scarcely  ever  heard  of:  bot 
comparatively  few,  even  of  the  people  of  London,  are 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  quoted  by  any  of  its  bon- 
temporaries,  except  *The  Standard'  above  once  in  five  or 
six  months.  Its  ciiculation,  according  to  the  last  news- 
paper stamp-office  returns,  did  not  give  a  daily  average  of 
above  350  copies.  It  is  read  only  among  a  certain  class 
of  city  merchants,  and  in  some  public  houses  in  Wapping. 
The  former  read  it  for  its  commercial  intelligence  5  the 
latter  for  its  shipping  information.  These  are  the  two 
^and  features  of  tne  paper.  Its  information  on  both  points 
IS,  perhaps,  more  copious  than  that  of  any  of  its  contem^ 
poraries.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  copy  ever  finds  its 
way  westward  of  Temple  Bar.  I  will  engage  for  it  that 
none  of  my  readers  recollect  having  met  with  it  on  the 
Westminster  side  of  the  city. 

'The  Public  Ledger'  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  adver- 
tisements. To  its  columns  a  certain  class  of  advertise- 
ments, for  many  years  given  under  the  incomprehensible 
head  of  "  Sales  by  the  Candle,"*  are  secured.  These  ad- 
vertisements relate  to  auctions  of  hides  of  leather,  pipes 
of  wine,  boxes  of  oranges,  large  quantities  of  tallow,  logs 
of  timber,  ^nd  all  sorts  of  grocery  goods.  They  are  se- ' 
cured  to  'The  Ledger'  exclusively  in  consequence  of  the 
X  advertisers  being  members  of  some  society  or  societies 
which  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Alder- 
man Crowther  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  parties  most 
deeply  interested  in  'The  Public  Ledger.'  For  a  long 
time  past  the  property  has  been  let  for  a  given  term  of 
years  to  the  highest  bidder — the  same  as  if  it  were  a  farm 
or  house.  Some  years  ago  the  lessees  were  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Harwood.  When  they  got  possession  of  it, 
it  was  a  good  property.  For  some  time  they  cleared  be- 
tween 700/.  and  800^  per  annum  by  it.  It  was  got  up  at 
remarkably  little  expense.  I  believe  there  were  only  one 
or  two  parliamentary  reporters,  at  a  trifling  salary,  on  it, 
and  the  managers  scarcely  ever  paid  for  any  other  matter. 
The  dimensions  of  the  journal,  too,  were  limited,  and  the 
type  large.  The  circulation  then  was  about  800.  Since 
that  time,  however,  it  has  been  gradually  falling,  until  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist  The  politics  of  '  The  Ledger* 
were  then  of  a  neutral  character.  Its  motto  was,  "  Open 
to  all  parties— influenced  by  none."  The  property  passed 
eventually  out  of  Mr.  Richards'  and  Mr.  Harwood's  nands, 

♦  [The  *  Sales  by  inch  of  Candle,'  mean  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sale,  the  auctioneer  fights  a  candle,  and  the  article  goes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  before  a  fiill  'inch'  be  utterly  consumed.] 
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and,  at  the  dose  of  1832,  or  begimung  of  1833,  Mr.  Mal- 
lalieu  became  the  lessee,  at  a  rent  of  200Z.  per  annum.  He 
enlareed  the  paper — gave  to  its  politics  a  decidedly  Tory 
complexion — and  made  great  exertions  and  incurred  con- 
siderable expense,  with  a  vi^w  to  raising  its  character  and 
increasing  its  circulation.'*'  The  money,  labour,  and  talent, 
however,  expended  on  it  were  all  lost;  and  Mr.  Mallalieu, 
after  conducting  it  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  threw 
up  the  concern.  The  proprietors  carried  it  on,  at  their 
own  expense  for  sometime :  when  other  proprietors,  head- 
ed by  the  late  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  the  then  largest  proprietor 
pf  *The  True  Suil'  engaged  with  it  The  title  was 
changed  to  that  of  ^The  Morning  News,'  and  the  paper 
was  printed  at  *  The  True  Sun'  office.  Mr.  Stevens,  pre- 
viously a  reporter  on  *  The  True  Sun,'  was  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  '  The  Morning  News  5'  but  it  excited  no 
more  interest  than  before.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  it 
could  have  done  so ;  for  anything  in  tlie  shagpe  of  original 
political  discussion  was  never  given  in  its  columns.  Had 
the  paper  at  that  time  been  conducted  with  spirit  and  talent, 
I  think  it  was  likely,  under  the  new  name,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantages imder  which  it  was  printed  at  *  The  True  Sun' 
office,  to  have  done  some  good.  In  less  than  twelve 
montns  another  change  took  place  in  the  lesseeship  of  the 
paper.  Some  of  the  parties  went  out,  and  others,  headed 
Dy  Mr.  Alderman  Pirie,  came  in.  The  title  of  *  The  Morn- 
ing News'  was  now  dropped,  and  that  of  'The  Public 
Ledger'  resumed.  ^  It  is  stiU  in  the  hands  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  Mr.  Stevens  continues  editor.  It  is  laboriously 
sub-edited  by  Harwook,  formerly  one  of  the  lessees.ft 

These  are  the  Morning  Papers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  youngest  of  them  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  numerous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  during  the  lapse  of  this  long  period  to  establish 
morning  papers,  have  not  only  failed,  out  have  in  almost 
every  instance  been  attended  with  a  very  serious  pecuni- 
ary loss  to  the  parties  concerned  in  them. 

The  task  of  conducting  a  morning  journal  of  large  cir- 
culation aivd  influence,  is  a  most  arduous  and  responsible 
one.    The  time  for  getting  up  each  successive  number  is 

♦  [He  called  it  *  The  Gteardian.*] 

t  while  these  sheets  are  goin^  throu&fh  the  press,  the  title  of '  The 
Public  Ledger'  has  been  discontmued,  and  that  of  '  Th§  ConstitutionaV 
substituted.    Some  alterations  have  also  taken  place  in  the  proprietorship. 

t  \A  company  (The  Metropolitan)  have  purchashed  the  Ledger,  re- 
named it  the  ConstUutionalf  and  made  it  one  df  the  best  and  most  liberal 
papers  in  London.  It  is  ecKted  by  Hr.  I^ee  Stevens  and  Itfr.  W.  Carpen- 
ter, formerly  of  the  True  I9un>] 
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of  necessity  short:  hence  the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
the  editor  are  increased.  He  is  often  obliged  to  decide  on 
the  insertion  or  rejection  of  matter,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment Then  there  is  such  an  amazing  quantity  to  ex- 
amine and  select  from.  That^  under  these  circumstances,  so 
little  matter  personally  injurious  to  individuals,  or  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  society — for  abundance  of  such  matter 
daily  comes  before  an  editor — ^should  find  its  way  into  our 
leading  morning  papers,  is  really  surprising.  Nothing 
but  a  sort  of  intuitive  sagacity  on  the  part  of  their  conduc- 
tors can  account  for  the  circumstance.  No  one  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  newspaper  press  of  London, 
can  have  any  notion  of  the  laboriousness  of  the  task  of 
reading  the  communications  sent  by  correspondents,  alone. 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  *  The  Times'  once  mentioned,  two 
or  three  years  since,  that  on  some  occasions  of  great 

Sublic  excitement  as  many  as  from  three  hundred  to  three 
undred  and  fifty  letters,  were  addressed  to  the  editor 
daily.  A  large  proportion  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
newspaper  offices  are  written  in  so  bad  a  hand,  that  to 
compel  a  person  to  read  them  fairly  through  would  be  as 
great  a  punishment  as  one's  most  inveterate  enemy  could 
wish  to  inflict.  Of  course,  the  editor  of  *The  Times' 
could  not  be  expected  to  read  such  a  quantity  of  letters 
himself;  that,  indeed,  would  be  physically  impossible  in 
;  the  time  allowed,  even  supposing  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do  5  but  much  of  his  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  such 
cases,  in  listening  to  the  representations  made  by  his  as- 
sistants respecting  the  contents  of  particular  communica- 
tions ;  and  much  judgment  is  required  to  decide  on  those 
which  shaU  be  rejected  or  inserted,  or  remarked  upon  in 
leading  articles. 

Then,  again,  much  of  the  time  of  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper  is  consumed  by  interviews  with  persons  who  call  on 
nim  on  the  business  of  the  paper.  It  may  be  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  visit  is  to  ask  that  some  portion  of  his  columns 
should  be  appropriated  to  bring  into  notice  some  society, 
or  cause,  or  other  thing,  in  which  the  person  applying  is 
individually,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  interested.  Of 
course,  however,  the  pretext  is  that  the  public — a  person- 
age in  whose  behalf  every  one  professes  to  feel  a  prodi- 
gious interest— and  not  the  individual,  will  be  benefitc^d 
by  compliance  with  the  request  which  he  mtUces.  The  mo- 
desty, or  cool  assurance — I  know  not  which  is  the  best 
term — which  is  displayed  in  such  cases,  exceeds  anything 
of  which  any  one  but  an  editor  can  form  an  idea.  And 
yet  the  office  he  holds  and  the  station  he  occupies  in  so- 
ciety, dooms  him  to  the  necessity  of  heeuring  ail  siuch  ap- 
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plicatic^s  and  requests,  with  as  much  politeness  as  if  the 
parties  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
land,  c6me  to  invite  him  to  dinner.        .         - 

But  these,  irksome  and  inconvenient  though  they  be,  are 
not  the  most  annoying  interviews  which  an  editor  has  to 
encounter  in  his  sanctum  sanctorum,    A  still  more  unplea- 
sant kind  are  those  in  which  the  parties  have  come  to  com- 
plain of  some  real  or  supposed  injury  done  them  by  the 
paper,  and  to  demand  that  the  amende  honourable  be  made 
in  the  publication  of  the  following  day.  You  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  save  yourself  the  annoyance  which  the  nrst  class  of 
visitors  would  inflict  on  you,  if  you  re/use  to  see  them.  But  a 
"  not  within,"  or  a  "  cannot  he  seen  just  now,"  or  any  other 
expedient,  will  not  avail  you  in  the  latter  case.  The  parties 
are  fiirious :  they  are  smarting  under  some  wound  you 
have— quite  unconsciously  it  may  be— inflicted  an  them ; 
and  they  will  take  no  denial.    They  must  see  the  editor, 
or  the  ^editor— just  as  the  outraged  parties  have  been 
taught  the  pronunciation  of  the  word ;  and  if  you  shut  the 
door  against  them  you  will  soon  find  that  you  gain  nothing 
by  the  step.    Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  proverb 
in  other  cases,  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle, 
the  poor  editor  finds  it  is  all  a  fiction  in  so  far  as  his  sano- 
turn  is  concerned.    To  shut  the  door  against  a  party  the 
editor  has  off*ended,  who  comes  to  seek  for  reparation,  is 
the  surest  way  he  could  take  to  have  it  broken  in  pieces, 
and  most  probably  his  own  head  into  the  bargain. 

None  but  an  editor  himself,  of  a  morning  paper,  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  annoyance  and  interruption  to  his  busi- 
ness which  are  caused  by  parties  intruding  on  him  about 
niatters  of  trifling  importance.  Not  only  is  his  time  use- 
lessly wasted^  but  the  traiil  of  his  thoughts  in  writing  is 
stopped,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  if  he  gets  into  as  happy  a 
train  again. 

The  editor  of  a  morning  paper  is  subject  to  countless 
other  annoyances  arising  from  circumstances  connected 
■with  the  office,  which  would  not  be  very  well  understood 
by  the  public,  though  I  were  to  detail  them.    Mistakes  are 
every  homr  occurring  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  paper,  ror  which  the  editor  is  held  responsible 
\yy  the  proprietors,  and  for  which  he  is  blamed  by  the  pub- 
lic, though  they  are  entirely  the  result  of  the  negligence  or 
defective  judgment  of  some  subordinate.  The  unfortunate 
ed-itor  has  not  only  to  answer  for  his  own  sins,  but  for 
those  also  of  the  whole  establishment.      He  is  a  sort  of 
SOsipe-goQ.t  for  the  transgressions  of  all  below  him.    If  a 
cjorrespondent  in  Dublin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople, 
^o  Antipodes,  or  anywhere  else,  happen  to  fall  into  an 
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error — no  matter  how  unimportant— the  ill-fated  editor  may 
rely  on  it  that  some  lynx-eyed  reader  will  discover  it,  and 
make  a  pompous  parade  of  his  superior  discernment  in  so 
doing.    He  will  also  visit  the  editor  with  his  unmeasured 
indignation  for  allowing  it  to  escape.    If  a  reporter  has 
misconceived  some  expression  of  one  of  our  legislatiYe 
orators,  who  chooses  either  not  to  make  himself  heard  at 
all,  or  in  disregard  of  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  so 
"  mouth's  his  words,"  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  on^ 
however  great  his  powers  of  attention,  to  comprehena 
what  he  says — all  the  blame  is  attached  to  the  editor,  and 
he  is  accordingly  abused  by  the  M.  P.    If  a  compositor 
makes  a  typographical  error  which  escapes  the  corrector 
of  the  press,  in  the  advertisement  of  some  "maid  of  all- 
work"  who  wants  a  place,  and  "  who  can  have  an  unde- 
niable character  from  the  situation  she  has  left,"  there 
could  not  be  a  fairer  ^ound  for  "pulling  up"  the  editor. 
It  is  true  her  maidship  does  not  do  it  herself  5  for  a  very 
good  reason — she  cannot,  not  having  been  visited  by  the 
schoolmaster  though  so  long  abroad;  but  then  she  is  ac- 
quainted with  some  footman  who  can  do  a  little  in  the  way 
of  making  hieroglyphics,  and  can  spell  one  word  accu^ 
rately  in  twenty  5  and  nothing  can  afford  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  become  the  medium  of  conveying  Sally*s  in- 
dignation to  the  '^'Cyditor.'     Nay,  if  even  the  machine- 
men  and  the  devil — I  mean  of  course  the  printer's  devil- 
do  tiieir  work  slovenly,  the  public  visit  in  their  own  minds, 
if  they  do  not  express  it,  their  indignation  on  the  hapless 
head  of  the  editor.     He  is  abused  everywhere  and  by 
everbody.    Every  donkey  conceives  himself  privileged  to 
have  a  fling  at  him.     In  this  respect  he  is  worse  off  than 
the  lion  in  the  fable ;  for  the  ass  did  not  kick  him  till  he  was 
dead,*  and  therefore  the  noble  animal  was  insensible  of 
the  indignity  offered  him.    The  poor  editor  gets  all  his 
kicks  while  alive. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  annoyances  to  which  an 
editor  is  subject.  There  are  others  innumerable,  which 
arise  from  sources  altogether  different.  If  there  be  a  hit 
man  being  in  the  world  who  is  entitled  to  speak  about  tiie 
impossibility  of  pleasing  everybody,  that  personage  is  the 
newspaper  editor.  His  hourly  experience,  indeed,  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  to  please 
everybody.'  He  has  great  reason  to  be  thankful  if  ne  do 
not  dispiesise  everybody  5  for  if  he  please  his  readers  la 

*  [Mi.  Grant  should  remember  his  JEaop  a  little  more  accnrat^y.  Thi 
lion  was  old  and  sick,  and  the  great  moral  of  the  fable  was  tlie  indiigait} 
of  being  kicked  at  last,  ¥^en  aged,  feeble,  and  helpless^  6y  an  o^.] 
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0!ie  respect,  it  is  a  Qiousand  to  one  if  he  do  not  offend 
them  in  some  other.  The  Radical  is  delighted  beyond 
measure  to  see  *The  Chronicle'  or  *The  Examiner' 
abusinjg;  Lord  Lyndhurstj  but  then  why  does  the  editor 
give  Sir  Robert  Peel  credit  for  being  a  man  of  distinguish- 
ed talents,  and  of  admirable  business  habits?  The  Tory 
luxuriates  in  hearing  *  The  Times'  or  '  The  John  Bull'  call- 
ing Mr.  O'Connell  "the  big-beggarman,"  "  a  ruflBian,"  and 
alTmaimer  of  bad  names :  but  then,  what  business  had  the 
editor  to  admit  in  the  same  breath,  that  some  of  the  Whig 
Radical  Ministers  were  men  of  talent  and  moral  worths 
It  were  all  very  well  if  the  readers  of  the  papers  would 
only  be  contented  with  feeling  in  their  own  minds  dissatis- 
fied with  an  editor's  conduct  because  he  does  not  happen^ 
to  go  "the  whole  hog"  with  them  in  every  thing;  for  in 
that  case,  ignorance  would  prove  bliss  to  him.  But  the 
evil  is,  thejr  are  not  content  with  nursing  this  dissatisfac- 
tion in  their  own  breasts;  no,  nor  in  expressing  it  to  others  ; 
but  they  must  either  "  apprise"  the  editor  of  it  themselves, 
or  mention  it  to  some  one  of  his  ten  thousand  excessively 
good-natured  friends,  who,  they  are  sure,  will  do  it  for 
tiiem. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  readers  whose 
tastes  and  principles  are  "wide  as  the  poles  asunder." 
What  excites  the  admiration  of  one  reader,  appears  to  an- 
ottier  to  display  the  worst  taste  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
"  Why  do  jrou  not  devote  more  of  your  space  to  literary 
and  scientific  subjects  7"  writes  one  critic.  "  If  you  takJe 
up  so  much  of  your  columns,  to  tiie  exclusion  of  other  im- 
portant matter,  with  subjects  which  are  fit  only  for  maga- 
zines and  other  literary  works,  I  must  discontinue  taking 
your  paper  any  longer,"  writes  another  personage,  signing 
himself,  of  course,  like  the  first,  "  A  Constant  Reader." 
What  is  the  editor  to  do  amidst  such  conflicting  represen- 
tations ?  For  a  while  he  is  perjplexed,  but  at  last  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  act  as  exclusively  on  his  own  judgment, 
asr  if  he  had  no  "  constant  readers"  whose  wishes  and  tastes 
he  was  bound  to  consult 

But  of  all  the  endless  sources  of  annoyance  which  beset 
the  path  of  an  editor,  that  of  disposing  of  the  communica- 
tions of  amateur  correspondents  of  his  "  valuable  journal," 
iindoubtecUy  the  CTeatest  The  badgering  to  which 
lese  personages  subject  him,  were  enough,  though  every- 
dng  else  were  smooth  as  the  unruffled  stream,  to  make  s 
dm  curse  his  destiny.  They  are  the  most  imreasonable 
knd  unmanaKeable  class  of  animals  on  the  face  of  the 
^urtfa.  If  th^  communications  are  rejected,  the  editor  is 
let  down  as  the  greatest  dolt  in  Christendom,  and  he  may 
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expect  next  day  to  be  told  that  he  is  so.  When  the  com- 
munication  was  sent,  a  little  flattery  was  resorted  to,  in  the 
hope  of  paving  the  way  for  the  insertion  of  the  arhcle ;  the 
journal  in  whose  columns  the  amateur  sought  to  shine, 
was  incomparably  the  best  extant:  now  it  is  me  vilest  ana 
dullest  print  which  ever  issued  from  the  press.  In  reject- 
ing the  communication  the  editor  has  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion that  he  is  unfit  for  his  office :  he  has  compromised  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors,  and  ought  to  be  disniissed 
forthwith.  If  the  editor  accepts  the  communication^  but  is 
obliged  from  a  press  of  matter  to  delay  the  insertion  for 
a  short  time,  the  amateur  correspondent  writes  complain- 
ing of  the  postponement,  and  worrying  the  luckless  editor 
as  much  about  it,  as  if  the  destinies  or  the  world  were  .de- 
pendent on  its  publication.  Every  such  correspondent 
always  looks  on  his  own  communications  as  the  most  im- 
portant matter  which  could  find  its  way  into  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper ;  and  feels  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  judg- 
ment of  an  editor  who  could  msert  an  account  of  a  French, 
or  any  other  revolution,  in  preference. 

These  and  innumerable  other  annoyances  are  the  lot  of 
the  editor  of  a  popular  public  journai.  Of  his  course,  it 
may  with  much  more  truth  be  said  than  it  can  be  of  tiiat  of 
true  love — it  never  does  "  run  smooth."  He  is  emphati- 
cally a  doomed  man.  And  what  as^gravates  the  misery  of 
his  situation,  is  the  circumstance  of  Ms  seeing  no  prospect 
of  deliverance  from  it.  When  Campbell  sung  so  sweetly 
of  Hope  as  being  the  inheritance  of^  every  descendant  of 
Adam,  he  entirely  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  there  exist- 
ed a  class  of  men  called  editors  of  morning*  papers.  He 
may  speculate  about  the  blessing  of  hope ;  out  it  is  a  bless- 
ing of  which  he  knows  nothing  (from  experience.  "  Hope 
that  Cometh  to  all,  cometh  not  to  him."  When  a  person  is 
installed  in  the  office  of  editor  of  a  morning  paper,  his 
mind,  if  he  have  any  notion  of  the  duties  he  has  under- 
taken  to  discharge,  cannot  fail  to  conjure  up  the  recollec- 
tion of  Dante's  celebrated  inscription  over  the  gates  of  hell 
— "All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here!"  Every  day 
brings  with  it  its  own  calamities.  He  has  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  even  one  hour's  respite.  His  woes  can  only 
end  with  his  editorial  existence. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  unseasonableness  of  the  hours 
at  which  the  editor  of  a  morning  paper  has  to  perform  ^e 

*  Of  course  the  same  obsenrations  apply,  tp  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
the  case  of  all  newspaper  editors ;  but  they  apply  with  a  peculiar  force  to 
these  who  have  the  management  of  mormng  papers,  becrase  of  their  es- 
tablishments beiog  much  more  e^itepsiye^  mi  m  ediUfM  duties  nvach 
more  onerous. 
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duties  which  devolve  upon  him.  He  goes  to  the  office 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock.  Until  ten  or  eleven — some- 
times later — he  is  usually  employed  in  seeing  parties  on 
business,  examining  communications,  or  attending  to  other 
matters  of  minor  moment.  It  is  aner  that  time  that  his 
more  arduous  and  important  labours  commence ;  so  that 
when  other  people  are  about  to  retire  to  rest,  he  is  begin- 
ning to  "  cudgel"  a  leading  article  put  of  his  brains,  where- 
with to  instruct  and  amuse  the  metropolitan  world,  on  the 
morrow.  Between  eleven  and  two  o'clock  the  editor  of  a 
naoming  paper  is  usually  the  hardest  at  work  for  his  read- 
ers ;  a  period  at  which  most  of  them  are  firmly  locked  in 
the  arms  of  Somnus. 

I  have  often  been  led  into  a  train  of  curious  reflections 
when  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in  his  private  room  at  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  seen  him, 
"  alone  in  his  glorjr,"  busily  engaged  in  inditing  an  article, 
bearing  sensibly,  it  might  be,  on  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try, if  not  on  those  of  the  civilized  world. 

Oftentimes  the  editor  of  a  morning  journal  does  not  get 
to  bed  till  half  the  world  are  out  of  theirs  j  sometimes  not 
at  alL  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  it  can  be  said  of  the  editor 
of  a  morning  paper  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  he  does  not 
lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  little  sleep  he  does  get,  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  more  than  Atlasian  weight  of  anxieties  and 
responsibilities  which  press  on  his  mind. 

To  conduct  a  morning  paper  with  success,  the  most 
consummate   sagacity,    coupled    with    great   facility  in 
writing,  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  editor.    He  has  no 
time  for  deliberation :  he  must  choose  his  subject  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  iflie  possessed  the  attribute  of  intuition  in  such 
matters.    If  ever  a  human  being  had  need  of  the  hundred 
eyes  of  Argus  to  observe  the  innumerable  topics  claiming 
his  attention,  he  is  that  person.    And  his  time  for  writing 
is  as  limited  as  that  for  selection ;  it  must,  also,  be  done 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    His  ideas  must  flow  rapidly 
from  his  pen :  he  has  no  time  to  wait  to  see  whether  they 
will  come  in  answer  to  his  call  from  the  "  vasty  deep"  of 
his  mind :  he  forces  them  up  whether  they  will  or  not.    It 
is  surprising  to  see  the  able  articles  which  appear,  day 
after  day,  in  the  leading  morning  papers,  notwithstanding 
the    extreme  haste  and  manifold  disaavantages  under 
which  they  are  written.    Some  of  them  are  as  finished  and 
masterly  pieces  of  composition  as  if  they  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  weeks  and  months  of  careful  thought.    They  fire  as 
masterly  in  conception  and  accurate  in  style,  as  if,  like  the 
.ffineid  of  Virgil,  they  had  been  written  for  eternity,  in- 
stead of  only  for  the  passing  hour.    Hazlitt  often  express- 

17* 
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ed  his  surprise  at  the  finished-  theatrical  criticisms  which 
every  now  and  then  appeared  in  the  morning  papers,  in 
reference  to  pieces  produced  oh  the  previous  evening:-  the 
ability  and  taste  which  the  leading  articles  displayed  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  now,  ought  especially  to  have  elicited 
from  him  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  morning  paper  is  very 
great.  Persons  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  morning  press  can  have  no  idea  of  it  The  most 
consummate  talent  alone  will  not  do  it,  though  superior  talent 
is  indispensable  to  success.  There  must  also  be  great  sa- 
gacity or  tact,  united  to  first-rate  business  habits.  I  could 
mention  instances,  were  it  not  an  ungracious  task,  in  which 
certain  journals  have  suffered  to  a  very  great  extent  from 
the  absence  of  the  latter  qualities — where  there  was  no 
lack  of  talent.  But  in  addition  to  great  talent  blended  with 
tact  and  business  habits,  there  must  be  an  immense  ex- 
penditure of  capital  before  a  morning  paper  can  be  esta- 
blished. Less  than  50,000/.  would  not  give  any  new  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind,  even  a  chance  of  success.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, the  publisher,  of  Albemarle  street,  thought  that  20,OO0Z. 
would  suffice  to  establish  '  The  Representative'  morning 
newspaper.  In  less  than  six  months  he  found  that  15,000T. 
were  expended  without  the  least  benefit ;  he  found,  indeed, 
that  matters  were  daily  getting  worse,  and  therefore  he 
judiciously  determined  to  abandon  the  idea  altogether, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  ruining  himself  by  prosecuting 
it  further. 

The  daily  expenses  incurred  by  a  morning  paper,  con- 
ducted with  any  degree  of  spirit,  are  enormous.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  them  they  must  appear  incredible.  The 
sum  weekly  paid  by  the  leading  morning  journals  for  the 
intellectual  and  manual  labour  expended  on  them,  without 
regard  to  the  price  of  stamps,  the  advertisement  duties, 
&c.,  is  from  2601.  to  300Z.     The  price  paid  by  *  The  Times,' 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  its  contemporaries,  owing  to 
the  greater  frequency  of  its  double  sheet  publications,  is 
not  piuch  under  the  latter  sum.    No  mornmg  newspaper 
could  pay  its  expenses,  provided  it  had  no  advertisements, 
with  a  circulation  under  six  or  seven  thousand.    As  few 
of  the  morning  papres  have  so  large  a  circulation  as  this, 
it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  advertisements  are  the  great 
source  of  profit.     When  these  are  numerous,  they  are  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  proprietors ;  for  in  London  they 
are  charged  at  a  very  high  rate.     The  smallest,  though 
consisting  of  only  one  line  is,  in  the  front  page,  five  shil- 
lings.   The  charge  for  one  of  a  column  in  length — would 
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very  in  different  papers— for  the  proprietors  of  the  several 
journals  have  not  a  uniform  scale  of  charges — from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  guineas.  The  price,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
which  '  The  Times'  charged  for  the  advertisement,  in  1835, 
of  the  Conservative  Electors  of  the  City  of  London,  which 
contained  5,000  or  6,000  names  adhibited  to  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  The  ad- 
vertisement, if  my  memory  does  not  mislead  me,  filled 
about  four  pages  of  a  double  sheet.  On  some  occasions 
*  The  Times'  double  sheets  contain  between  nine  hundred 
and  a  thousand  advertisements.  The  profits,  then,  from 
this  source  must  be  enormous.  Before  the  reduction  of 
the  advertisement  duty,  the  yearly  sum  '  The  Times'  paid 
to  government  for  advertisements  alone,  was  not  much 
under  20,000/.  Its  own  statement  of  its  contributions  to 
the  revenue  in  1828,  was  as  follows : 

£.  s.  d. 

For  stamps          ......       48,516  13  4 

For  duties  on  advertisements,          .        .        16,269  ll  "6 

Excise  on  paper  consumed       . ,      .        .         3,351  3  0 

Making  a  total  contribution  to  the  revenue 
in  one  year  of £68,137    7  10 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  interesting  scene  than  that 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ofiice  of  a  morning  paper  when 
all  hands  are  at  work.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the 
place,  the  variety  of  departments,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  everything  not  only  proceeds  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork,  but  the  most  perfect  order  pre- 
vails. Every  one  knows  his  own  duty  and  cheerfully  per- 
forms it,  without  interrupting  or  interfering  with  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  discharge  of  his.  There  is  no  talking,  nor  any 
noise  of  any  kind:  every  word  that  is  spoken  is  in  a  sup- 
pressed whisper ;  and  when  any  one  has  occasion  to  go 
from  one  part  of  the  establisment  to  another,  he  treads  the 
floor  as  softly  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own 
feet.  The  profound  stillness  which  prevails,  is  onlybfoken 
by  the  gentle  "clicking"  caused  by  the  dropping  of  the 
types  into  the  brass  receptacles  called  composinc-sticks, 
provided  for  them.  I  know  of  no  other  instance,  that  of  a 
duaker's  meeting  excepted,  in  which,  where  so  great  a 
number  of  persons  are  in  the  same  place^  so  profound  a 
silence  reigns.  I  wish  our  legislators  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament,  would,  in  this  respect,  take  an  example  from 
the  compositors  and  other  persons  employed  iii  getting  up 
a  morning  paper.    In  that  case  their  proceedings  would  be 
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alike  creditable  to  their  own  characters  and  bei^ficial  to 
the  country.  As  matter  are  at  present  managed  in  that 
assembly,  it  is  a  glaring  and  unpardonable  perversion  of 
language  to  apply  the  term  deliberative,  either  to  themselves 
or  their  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PBESS — TBE  EVENING  PAPERS. 

The  Globe— The  Courier—The  Sun— The  Standard— The  True  Sun- 
Miscellaneous  Observations. 

In  speaking  of  the  evening  papers,  I  shall  not  have  to 
occupy  so  much  space  as  in  the  case  of  the  morning  jour- 
nals. They  are  five  in  number—'  The  Globe  ' — *  The 
Courier '—<  The  Sun '— '  The  Standard '—and  '  The  True 
Sun.' 

I  place  The  Globe  first  on  the  list,  because,  for  some 
time,  it  has  not  only  had  the  name  of  being  the  ministerial 
evening  paper,  but  is  the  largest  in  circulation,  though  it 
would  appear  from  the  last  stamp  office  returns,  'The 
Sun'  is  following,  in  the  latter  respect,  close  on  its  heels. 
It  was  started  many  years  since,  in  conjunction  with 
'  The  British  Press,'  a  morning  journal,  which  ceased  to 
exist  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  For  some  years  'The 
Globe'  continued  to  be  published  without  either  great  profit 
or  loss  to  theT)roprietors.  In  1823  the  cop3rright  was  pur- 
chased by  the  proprietors  of  '  The  Traveller,'  an  evening 
paper  which  had  been  established,  with  but  very  indiffe- 
rent success,  a  few  years  previously.  Both  the  papers 
were  joined  together  under  the  title,  which  tiiey  still  retain 
though  that  of  '  The  Globe'  only  is  used— of  '  The  Globe 
and  Traveller.'  Since  the  junction  with  '  The  Traveller,' 
/The  Globe'  has  wedded  other  five  evening  papers,  name- 
\y\  '  The  Statesman,'  which  for  many  years  belonged  to 
Mr.  Warden,  who  was  lately  murdered  in  New  South 
Wales ; — '  The  True  Briton,'  a  journal  started  by  Lord 
Kenyon ; — '  The  Evening  Chronicle '  one  of  the  many  un- 
fortunate newspaper  speculations  oi  Mr.  Buckingham,  the 
member  for  Sheffield ; — '  The  Nation,'  a  foolish  specula- 
tion of  Mr.  Wooler ; — and  '  The  Argus,'*  another  short- 

*  '  The  Aigus,' if  I  am  not  mistaken,  did  not  live  a  fortnight 
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li^ed  enterprise  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  number  of 
papers  thus  incorporated  with  '  Tne  Globe'  is,  therefore,  no 
fewer  than  six. 

•  Colonel  Torrens,  late  member  for  Bolton,  was  for  many 
years  principal  proprietor  of  *  The  Globe.'  He  used  also 
to  write'many  of  the  leading  articles  in  it.  Those  which 
related  to  topics  bearing  on  political  economy  were  chiefly 
from  his  pen.  Colonel  Torrens  is  understood  to  have  dis- 
posed or  his  interest  in  'The  Globe' a  few  years  since. 
Mr.  Coudson,  now  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
was  then  its  principal  editor.  He  contributed  much  to 
raise  it  to  the  reputation  it  now  enjoys.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  John  Gorton,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Topographical  Dictionary."  The  paper  did  not  advance 
either  in  name  or  profits  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
the  latter  gentleman.  Mr.  Gorton  did  not  long  control 
the  destinies  of  '  The  Globe ;'  he  quitted  it  in  the  end  of 
1834,  or  the  beginning  of  18355  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  still  presides  at  the  editorial  helm.  Under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  leading  articles  of 
*  The  Globe'  display  much  spirit  and  acuteness.  Who  the 
gentleman  is  who  is  entrusted  with  the  sub-editorial  de- 
partment, I  do  not  know ;  but  it  has  ipr  some  years  dis- 
played much  taste  and  judgment.  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
member  for  Liskeard,  has  been  often  said  to  be  the  editor 
of  *  The  Globe :  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  That 
gentleman,  I  believe,  did,  some  time  ago,  occasionally 
write  leading  articles  for  it ;  but  he  never  went  to  the  of- 
fice ;  nor  had  he  any  control  whatever  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper. 

5  The  Globe,'  according  to  the  last  newspaper  returns, 
has  a  circulation  of  nearly  3,000.  It  is  a  good  property. 
When  a  transfer  of  shares  was  made  five  or  six  years  ago, 
the  value  of  the  property  was  estimated  at  50,000^  I  do 
not  suppose  its  value  has  depreciated  since.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  of  opinion  that  it  must  now  be  worth  conside- 
raibly  more,  owing  to  the  great  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  its  advertisements  within  the  last 
few  years.  For  a  long  time,  indeed  until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  advertisements  in  'The  Globe' 
did  not  average  more  than  three  columns :  of  late  it  has 
seldom  had  less  than  a  page  of  these  most  profitable 
articles. 

I  know  of  no  evening  paper  which  is  conducted  at  less 
expense  than  *  The  Gl(H)e.'  It  does  not,  like  its  contempo- 
rary evening  journals,  publish  second  editions,  during  the 
sessions  of  parliament,  and  is  consequently  spared  the  ex- 
pense of  an  estaWsh^ient  of  reporters.    I  believe,  indeed, 
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it  has  not  more  than  cMie  gentleman  regularly  employed  as 
a  reporter.  Its  account  of  any  thing  which  transpires  iii 
the  metropolis  before  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  when  it 
has  any  such  account,  is  always  remarkable  for  its  brevity. 
And  for  the  little  it  gives,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the 
courts  of  laWj  it  is  indebted  to  the  penny-a-liners,  a  <;la8S 
of  persons,  oi  whom  J  shall  have  to  speak  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. Several  of  the  other  evening  papers  occasionally- 
express  important  late  intelligence :  '  The  Globe'  never  in- 
curs this  expense,  which  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  very  often  represented  as  a  contrir 
butor  of  leading  articles  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  to 
*  The  Globe.'  The  statement  is  not  correct  '  The  Globe,' 
it  is  true,  often  shows  that  it  has  sources  of  information 
pecuUar  to  itself  on  foreign  subjects  of  importance ;  and  it 
has  been  the  invariable  and  zealous  advocate  of  his  Lord* 
ship's  foreign  policy;  but  he  is,  according  to  authorities 
which  I  cannot  doubt,  as  innocent  of  writing  the  foreign 
leading  articles,  as  he  is  of  the  leaders  in  '  Cleave's  Police 
Gazette.'  He  may  express  an  occasional  wish  to  have  a 
certain  view  taken  of  a  particular  question ;  and  some  of 
his  subordinates  in  the  foreign  office  may  furnish  the  facts 
and  information  on  which  such  an  article  as  woldd  m^et 
his  views,  may  be  grounded;  but  I  speak  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence  when  I  say,  that  he  has  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  foreign  leaders  which  appear  m  'The 
Globe.'  It  is  quite  common  to  ascribe  articles  in  particular 
papers,  to  some  Minister  of  State;  if  people  generally 
knew  the  cares  of  office  as  well  as  the  parties  do  who  ml 
official  stations,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform  are  of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  to 
leave  them  but  httle  time,  had  they  all  the  disposition  in 
the  world,  for  newspaper  writing. 

The  Courier  had  for  many  years  incomparably  the 
largest  circulation  of  the  evening  papers.  In  the  time  of 
the  French  war,  its  circulation,  tor  a  considerable  period 
averaged.  10,000  copies  daily.  On  one  occasion,  when  it 
contained  some  important  exclusive  intelligence  16,500 
copies  of 'The  Courier'  were  printed  and  sold:  had  the 
pressmen  been  able  to  meet  the  demand,  it  was  calculated 
that  30,000  would  have  been  sold.  So  extensively  was  it 
then  read  by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England — it  was 
then  a  high  church  and  state  paper — that  it  was  calculated 
no  fewer  than  5,000  of  its  impressions  went  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  alone.  Its  influence,  as  well  as  its  circula- 
tion, was  then  great  It  was  not  only  looked  on  as  the 
organ  of  government,  but  was  actually  its  accredited  and 
exclusive  organ.    It  almost  invarial:^,  through  its  con- 
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Ae^tion  with  the  Percival  and  Liverpool  Administrations, 
procured  the  earliest  information  on  every  subject  of  im- 
portance during  the  eventful  period  of  the  war.  So  great 
was  tiie  demand  on  such  occasions,  that  almost  any  price 
would  have  been  given  for  a  copy.  As  steam  printing 
was  unknown  at  that  time,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
insure  the  publication  in  ordinary  time,  to  have  duplicates 
of  every  number  of  the  paper  composed,  and  to  have  four 
presses  constantly  at  work.  After  the  peace, '  The  Courier' 
began  gradually  to  decline  in  circulation ;  first,  because 
there  was  much  less  excitement  in  the  public  mind^  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  formidable  rivalry  with  which  it 
had  to  contend  on  the  part  of  other  journals.  But  what 
gave  it  the  most  serious  blow  was  the  frequent  changes  it 
underwent  in  its  politics,  from  1827  to  1830.  From  being 
a  thorough-^oing  Tory,  which  it  had  been  ever  since  it 
renounced,  m  1800,  the  Jacobin  principles  with  which  it 
set  out,  it  became^  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
office  of  Prime  Mmister,  a  most  zealous  supporter  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman's  government.  Mr.  Mudford, 
the  present  editor  of  *  The  Kentish  Observer,'  and  author 
of  several  novels,  as  well  as  of  the  series  of  popular  tales, 
under  the  title  of  *  The  First  and  Last,'  which  appeared 
six  or  seven  years  ago  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  then 
conducted  '  The  Courier ;'  and  it  was  generally  believed 
by  those  who  "had  access  to  correct  information  on  the 
subject,  that  the  singular  zeal  with  which  he  vindicated 
the  Administration  of  Mr.  Canning  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tories,  was.  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  personal 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  the  parties.  The 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  was  that  his  zeal 
outran  his  discretion,  and  but  for  the  personal  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning — at  least  so  I  am  assured  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  accurate  information  on  the  subject — 
he  would  have  lost  his  situation.  Mr.  Canning,  as  everj^- 
body  knows,  died  after  a  short-lived  reign  as  Prime  Mi- 
nister ;  and  his  opponents — those  Very  persons  to  whose 
factious  opposition  to  his  administration  his  death  has 
been  generally  ascribed — became  the  successors  of  himself 
and  colleagues,  after  the  temporary  dynasty,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  of  Lord  Goderich.  Mr.  Mudford's  editorial  con- 
nection witfi  *  The  Courier'  then  closed  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  under  a  new  editor  that  journal  became  as 
ultra  Tory  in  its  politics  as  it  had  been  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Liberalism  under  Lord  Grey — a 
much  more  decided  Liberalism  than  that  which  character- 
ized the  government  of  Mr.  Canning— once  more  recain- 
ed  the  ascendant  in  the  councils  of  the  King,  and  ^he 
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Courier'  again  became  the  champion  of  Liberal  _ 
In  a  word,  in  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  yearsy.it'had 
enlisted  itself  under  the  banners  of  four  administrations, 
all  based  on  different  principles;  and  what  gave  these 
various  metamorphoses  the  most  suspicious  aspect,  w^as 
the  fact  of  every  successive  change  taking  place  the  mo- 
ment the  change  occurred  in  the  various  governments. 
These  repeated  and  sudden  changes  in  so  short  a  period, 
necessarily  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the  integrity  or 
disinterestedness  of  its  principles,  and  the  result  was,  that 
while  the  high  Tory  clergymen  and  other  zealous  adhe- 
rents of  that  class  of  principles^  withdrew  their  names  as 
subscribers,  the  few  friends  of  Liberalism,  who,  while  it 
advocated  the  latter  principles,  had  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion, threw  it  up  again  the  moment  it  recurred  to  its  for- 
mer Tory  notions  and  practices.  It  was  consequentiy  de- 
serted and  distrusted  by  all  parties ;  and  whatever  num- 
ber of  supiporters  it  retained,  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
whose  political  prejudices  were  not  strong  on  either  side. 
Its  editors,  too,  were  changed  with  every  successive 
change  of  its  principles — which  was  another  circumstance 
which  operated  much  against  it.  In  the  limited  space  of 
the  three  years  I  have  mentioned,  the  proprietors  cnanged 
the  editors  four  or  five  times.  Mr.  Roche  succeeded  Mr. 
Mudford,  and  Mr.  Gadt,  the  celebrated  novelist,  succeeded, 
if  I  remember  right,  to  the  editorial  chair  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Roche.  Mr.  Gait,  after  a  four  months'  tenure  of  office, 
was  obliged  to  make  away  for  Mr.  Merle.*  Mr.  Gait  once 
mentioned  to  me  that  the  reason  why  the  proprietors  were 
dissatisfied  with  his  management  of  *  The  Courier'  was. 
that  he  gradually  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more  Liberal 
tone. 

Before  1827,  the  salary  of  the  editor  of  *  The  Courier' 
was  1,000/.  That  was  the  sum  which  Mr.  Roche  had  when 
he  died  that  year.  As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  a  re- 
duction took  place  in  the  editor's  salary  on  the  falling  off 
in  the  circulation  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. What  the  amount  of  s£dary  now  is,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing.  When  Mr.  Gait  was  editor,  he  re- 
ceived at  the  rate  of  800/.  per  annum. 

In  1833,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  the  well-known  author  of 
"  Three  Years'  Residence  in  America" — one  of  the  best 
works,  perhaps,  which  have  yet  appeared  respecting  the 
New  World — became  theprincipal editor  of '  The  Courier,' 
and  also  the  proprietor  of  several  shares  in  it.  Mr.  Stuart 
was  for  some  time  assisted  by  Mr.  Rowcroft;  but  the  lat- 

*  [Mr.  Gibbona  Merle  had  previously  been  sub-editor  of  the  Oiobcji 
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ter  geiitlemaii,  m  the  autumn  of  that  year,  quitted  >  The 
Courier'  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hodgkins,  for 
some  years  one  of  the  reporters  on  '  The  Morning  Chroni- 
cle.' Mr.  Btuart  and  Mr.  Hodgkins  still  continue  to  con- 
duct *  The  Courier.'  Since  the  connexion  of  the  former 
gentleman  with  that  journal,  it  has  been  distinguished  for 
the  earliness  and  accuracy  of  its  information,  on  subjects 
of  importance.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  its  leading 
articles  is  the  common  sense  view  they  take  of  the  ques- 
tion discussed.  Its  principles  are  decidedly  Liberal ;  they 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration ;  but  it  is  by  no  means,  in  the  usual  acceptsit- 
tion  of  the  term,  a  ministerial  paper.  In  fapt,  it  was  never 
so  independent  of  all  party  influence  as  it  has  been  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Stuart* 

*  The  Courier,'  in  the  palmy  days  of  Toryism,  was  one 
of  the  best  newspaper  properties  m  the  country.  For  some 
time  before  the  peace  of  1815,  its  profits  averaged  from 
12,0002.  to  15,000/.  per  annum.  The  value  of  me  copy- 
right was  at  that  time  estimated  at80,000Z.  It  is  still  a  good 
property,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  advertisements 
which  continue  to  so  to  it.  In  this  respect,  jfiotwithstand- 
ing  the  extent  to  which  it  has  suffered  in  circulation,  it  is 
stm  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  n 
glory  as  a  Tory  ministerial  paper.    *  The  Courier'  affords 

a  remarkable  confirmation  of  an  observation  which  every 
one  must  have  made  who  has  paid  any.  attention  to  the 
philosophy  of  newspapers,  namely,  that  as  advertisements 
are  the  last  things  to  come  to  a  paper,  so  they  are  the  last 
to  leave  it. 

*  The  Courier'  is  divided  into  twenty-four  shares.  Mr. 
William  Stuart,  of  Knightsbridge,  continues,  as  he  has 
done  for  many  years,  to  hold  a  greater  number  of  shares 
than  any  of  the  other  proprietors.  Some  say  the  number 
is  nine :  others  say  it  is  five.  The  last  I  take  to  be  the  cor- 
rect number.  Mr.  Michael  Attwood,  the  member  for 
Whitehaven,  is  another  of  the  proprietors ;  so  is  Mr.  Pearce, 
the  solicitor,  of  St.  Swithin's  Lane.  Who  the  others  are.  I 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  as  several  changes  in  the 
proprietorship  have  lately  taken  place. 

'  The  Courier'  is  conducted  at  great  expense.  It  wisely 
acts  on  the  maxim,  that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to 
a  paper  than  a  parsimonious  economy,  where  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  money  will  procure  important  matter.     It 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  appointed  a  Facto- 
ry Commissioner,  at  a  salary  o  1,000/.,  and  of  course  must  close  his 
editorial  connexion  with  *The  Courier.'  Mi.  Hodgkins  is  to  be  the  piin- 
cipal  editor. 

VOL.  V.  18 
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never  gmdges  any  reasonable  price  for  really  interesting 
intelligence.  It  regularly  publishes  a  second  edition  during 
the  sitting  of  Paruament ;  and  has  two  or  three  reporters 
always  retained  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press.  Mr.  Stuart  has 
had  great  disadvantages  to  struggle  with  in  the  manage- 
ment of  '  The  Courier.'  He  became  connected  with  it 
when  it  was  staggering  under  the  blow  which  it  had  re- 
ceived when  under  the  control  of  his  predecessors.  That 
it  has  not  lost  greater  ground  under  his  management,  is 
only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  enterprise  and  judgment  which 
he  has  shown  in  the  difficult  task  of  guiding  its  fortunes 
under  so  many  adverse  circumstances. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  for  nearly  forty  years  three  gen- 
tlemen, all  of  the  same  name,  have  been  the  principal  par- 
ties in  the  management  of  *  The  Courier.'  In  its  palmy 
days^  during  the  reign  of  Toryism,  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  was  the  principal  proprietor,  and 
took  the  most  active  management.  He  sold  out,  ana  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Stuart,  of  Knightsbridge.  A 
few  years  since.  Mr.  James  Stuart,  as  already  stated,  was 
entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  the  paper.  It  is, 
perhaps,  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  these  three 
gentlemen  are  all  of  the  same  name,  they  are  no  relation 
to  each  other.  The  former  spells  his  name  differently 
from  the  two  latter.  Messrs.  William  and  James  Stuart 
are  Scotchmen :  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart  is  an  Englishman. 

The  Sun  newspaper  now  holds  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  evening  journals  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  an 
old  established  paper :  it  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  existence,  though  for  many  years  previous  to  1825  it 
was  hardly  known.  At  that  time  its  circulation  was  only 
300  or  400 :  it  was  bought  that  year  by  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,* 
brother-in-law  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Grant, 
one  of  the  civil  judges  in  Bombay.  The  price^  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  prove  treacherous,  for  the  cop3rnght,  press- 
es, types,  and  all,  was  only  5001.  The  types  and  presses, 
however,  were,  as  may  well  be  supposed  when  I  have 
mentioned  the  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  whole,  the 
worse  for  the  wear.  New  printine  materials  were  forth- 
with procured ;  and  Mr.  Murdo  Y  ourig,  the  present  pro- 
prietor was  engaged  by  Mr.  Grant  as  editor.  The  paper, 
under  Mr.  Young's  management,  at  once  started  into  a 
new  and  vigorous  existence.  Large  sums  were  given  for 
valuable  political,  or  other  interesting  intelligence;  and 

*  [Mr.  Patrick  Grant  was  half-brother,  I  believe,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  now 
Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Afiaire,  and  to  Sir  R.  Grant.  J 
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expresses  were  run,. at  the  enormous  expense  sometimes 
of  300Z.,  throughout  the  whole  country,  with  copies  of  tlie 
paper,  when  it  contained  matter  of  absorbing  interest;  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press  of 
this  or  any  of  other  country.  In  a  word, '  The  Sun'  was  now 
conducted  with  a  degree  of  spirit  ana  enterprise  quite  un- 
paralled,  and  which  excited  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  the  country.     The  consequence  was,  that  orders  for 
*  The  Sun'  poiured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — even 
from  its  remotest  extremities ;  and  in  two  or  three  years 
the  circulation  rose  to  nearly  as  many  thousands  as  it  had 
been  hundreds  before  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Young  became 
connected  with  it.    In  the  course  of  little  more  than  three 
years,  upwards  of  16,000Z.  had  been  expended  on  it.    Mr. 
Grant  eventually  became  embarrassed :  the  property  was 
seized  by  liis  creditors,  and  being  eventually  put  up  to  the 
hammer,  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Young,  who  had  a  claim  on 
the  property^  in  consequence  of  a  debt  to  a  considerable 
amount  owing  him  by  Mr.  Grant  on  its  account.    Mr. 
Y'oung  also  held  a  fourth  share  of  the  paper ;  so  that  the 
property  was  worth  more  to  him  than  it  would  have  been 
to  any  one  else.    The  price  he  paid  for  the  copyright,  and 
the  printing  materials,  was  about  6,0002.    This  was  in 
1833.    In  1832  Mr.  Grant  started  another  paper. '  The  True 
Sun' — of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  presently — in  oppo-> 
sition  to  '  The  Sun.'    From  this  opposition  Mr.  Young's 
paper  suffered  for  a  time,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
He.  however,  never  allowed  himself  to  get  for  onie  moment 
disheartened  by  the  circumstance.    He  felt  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  that  '  The  Sun'  would  eventually,  and  at  no 
distant  day^  recover  from  the  shock  it  had  sustained ;  ancL 
under  this  impression  he  never  slackened  in  his  spirited 
exertions.    He  determined  on  convincing  the  Britisn  pub- 
lic, that  if  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  command  success  he 
i?vould,  like  Cato,  do  more — he  would  deserve  it.    He  con- 
tinued the  system  of  expressing,  at  an  immense  expense 
SLjxd  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  important  intel- 
ligence to  all  parts  of  the  empire.     And  still  further  to 
jnerit  the  support  of  his  countrymen,  he,  in  1834,  enlarged 
his  paper — at  an  additional  annual  expense  of  1,200Z. — ^to 
such  an  event,  as  not  only  to  make  it  the  largest  evening 
paper,  but  to  make  it  equal  in  size  to  any  of  its  morninff 
contemporaries.    Mr.  Young's  hopes  have  been  provea 
Jyy  the  event  to  have  been  weU  founded:  his  exertions 
IxsL^e  met  with  their  reward.      The  circulation  of  *  The 
Sizn'  is  now  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the  esta- 
l>lishment  of  its  rival.    The  last  newspaper  returns  give  it 
a    circulation  of  little  short  of  8,000.    Mr.  Young  is  sole 
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projector  of  *  The  Sun.'    He  occasionally  writes  leading  ' 
articles  for  it;  but  is  assisted  in  the  editorial  department 
bj  another  gentleman. 

The  spirit  and  enterprise  which  characterize  the  man- 
agement of  'The  Sun,'  necessarily  entail  on  it  a  veiy 
great  expense.  One  considerable  item  in  its  expenditure 
are  the  salaries  of  its  reporters.  It  has  a  numerous  and  a 
very  able  corps.  Its  reports  of  important  meetings  which, 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  are  given  at  mU  length, 
and,  considering  the  expedition  with  which  they  are  ne- 
cessarily prepared,  with  surprising  accuracy — up  to  the 
hour  of  publication.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  which  are  given 
in  its  second  editions.  These  are  regularly  brought  down 
to  the  hour,  seven,  o'clock,  at  which  the  post  office  shuts. 
During  the  session  of  parliament  Mr.  Young  has  seven  or 
eight  reporters  regularly  engaged  on  '  The  Sun' — an  es- 
tablishment nearly  approaching  in  effectiveness  to  what 
the  reporting  establishments  of  the  morning  papers  used 
to  be. 

One  prominent  feature  in  '  The  Sun'  is,  the  space  it  de- 
votes to  literature.  It  reviews  every  new  book  of  import- 
ance; and  on  the  first  of  every  month  notices  all  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  under  the  head  of  "  Magazine  Day."  Mr. 
Deacon,  I  believe,  writes  the  literary  notices.  They  are 
written  with  much  taste  and  cleverness,  and  often  display- 
as  injimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  reviewed,  as  if 
the  notices  appeared  in  a  quarterly  instead  of  in  a  daily 
publication.  This  has  often  surprised  me,  knowing  as  I 
da  the  great  haste  with  which  everything  connected  with 
a  daily  journal  is  necessarily  got  up :  in  the  case  of  the 
reviews  in  *  The  Sun,'  the  baste  with  which  they  are  writ- 
ten must  be  equally  evident  to  others,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the  publication  of 
the  work  reviewed  and  the  appearance  of  the  review  itself. 
Mr.  Deacon  is  the  author  of  "The  Bashful  Irishman," 
and  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  some  of 
the  other  leading  periodicals.  "  The  Old  Manor  House," 
in  the  August  nuniber  of  Blackwood  was  from  his  pen.**" 

The  Standard  is  a  journal  comparatively  young  in 
years.  ^  It  was  established  in  1827,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  Government  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  supporting 
the  political  views  of  the  Wellington  party.  For  a  year 
or  two  its  success  was  extremely  doubtful.    About  twelve 

*  [Mr.  F.  W.  Deacon  is  also  author  of  <The  Innkeeper's  Album,"  and 
''November  Tales.'^  He  is  a  yery  accomplished  man,  and  an  admirable 
cntic] 
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months  after  its  establishment  '  The  Morning  Chronicle,' 
In  the  course  of  a  controversy  between  the  two  papers, 
characterized  it  as  a  journal  which  had  lately  "  crawled 
into  existence  and  was  fast  hastening  towards  dissolution." 
That  '  The  Standard'  was  likely  to  be  soon  discontinued, 
was  at  that  time  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  knew 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  had  ^eat 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  Tory  party  had  oeen 
greatly  divided  by  the  split  between  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
personal  friends,  and  the  ultras  of  that  party ;  it  was  con- 
sequently very  doubtful  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  whether 
the  extreme  Tories  could  of  themselves  support  a  daily 
evening  paper,  in  addition  to  '  The  Morning  Post'  and 
*  The  New  Times.'  For  about  two,  years  it  seemed  likely 
the  apprehension  would  be  proved,  by  the  event  to  be  but 
too  well-founded;  for,  during  that  period,  it  had  to  strug- 
gle with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  very  limited  circulation, 
and  hardly  any  advertisements  at  all.  Its  circulation,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  did  not,  at  the  period  I  refer  to, 
amount  to  700  copies,  and  it  did  not  average  above  half  a. 
column  of  full-paid  advertisements:  including  what  are 
called  quack  advertisements,  which  in  most  papers  are  in- 
serted at  reduced  prices,  it  did  not  average  a  column. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  discouragements  which 
attended  '  The  Standard^  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence,  it  was  under  the  same  editorial  control,  and 
was  conducted  with. the  same  talent,  as  at  present.  Its 
prospects,  however,  eventually  began  to  brighten:  the 
ability,  the  zeal,  the  gentlemanly  feelmg,  and  the  undeviat- 
ing  consistency  with  which  it  supported  the  principles  on 
which  it  started,  notwithstanding  all  the  great  disadvan- 
tages with  which  it  had  to  contend,  attracted  the  attention, 
and  elicited  the  approbation,  of  men  of  all  parties.  A 
more  liberal  patronage  was  consequently  extended  to  it ; 
it  began,  in  addition  to  the  vigour  it  had  always  evinced 
in  the  support  of  its  principles,  to  show  symptoms,  from 
the  increase  in  its  advertisements,  of  coming  prosperity. 
Every  day  after  this  added  to  its  list  of  subscribers,  as 
well  as  to  the  number  of  those  who  advertised  in  its  co- 
lumns, till  at  length  it  attained  that  measure  of  prosperity 
which  it  now  enjoys. 

*  The  Standard,'  until  about  nine  months  since,  was  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  evening  papers ;  it  was  then  enlarged 
from  five  to  six  colums,  and  is  now,  with  the  exception  of 
'  The  Sun,'  the  largest  of  its  evening  contemporaries. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  *  The  Standard' 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Maginn, 
well  known  for  his  contributions  to  Blackwood's  Maga- 

18* 
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zine,  Fraser's  Magazine^  and  other  Tory  periodicals:  this 
was  a  mistake.  Br.  Giflford^  a  barrister,  was  from  the 
first,  as  he  is  still,  the  principal  editor  of  *  The  Standard.' 
Dr.  Maginn  was  never  more  than  assistant  editor,  which 
he  still  is. 

In  dealing  with  an  opponent  *  The  Standard'  evinces  sin- 
^lar  acuteness ;  but  it  is  often  very  unfair  in  its  reason- 
ings. I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  it  is  intention- 
ally so.  I  would  rather  ascribe  its  misrepresentations  of 
the  arguments  of  an  opponent,  to  the  circumstance  of  mis- 
conceiving' them,  owing  to  tlie  violence  of  its  political  pre- 
judices. As  a  disputant,  *The  Standard'  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank,  not  only  among  its  contemporaries  of  the 
metropolis,  but  among  the  newspaper  press  of  this  coun- 
try. When  in  the  wrong^  its  sophistries  are  most  spe- 
cious ;  when  in  the  right,  its  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
view  it  takes  of  a  question,  are  remarkable  for  their  con- 
clusiveness. Its  style  of  writing  is  never  declamatory  ;  it 
is  more  purely  argumentative  than  that  of  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. It  usually  displays  good  tactics ;  it  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  itspar^,  and 
seldom  fails  to  turn  them  to  account,  in  its  selection  of  to- 
pics for  discussion. 

It  has  one  excellent  feature :  it  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances^ suffers  the  violence  of  its  political  hostility  to  be- 
tray it  into  an  invasion  of  the  sanctities  of  private  life. 
No  paper,  perhaps,  has  been  conducted  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  more  exempt  from  personally  lioel- 
lous  m^ter.  The  only  case  of  complaint  on  this  score, 
which"  I  recollect  having  been  made  against  it,  was  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Durham,  in  1833 ;  and  even  in  that  case,  the 
matter  complained  of  was  not  original ;  it  was,  by  an 
oversight,  transferred  into  its  columns  from  some  other 
journal.  It  has,  I  believe,  occasionally  given  great  offence 
to  some  of  its  party,  because  it  has  on  every  occasion  re- 
solutely refused  to  avail  itself  of  the  private  peccadilloes 
of  an  opponent,  wherewith  to  annoy  him  in  his  public  ca- 

Eacity.  The  late  "untoward  affair"  between  Lord  Mel- 
ourne  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  is  a  case  in  point.  If 
report  speaks  truth,  it  was  most  pressingly  solicited  by 
sonie  influential  member  of  its  party  to  make  that  affair 
the  instrument  of  annoyance  to  his  Lordship :  it  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations;  It  peremptorily  refused  even 
to  make  the  matter  the  subject  of  editorial  allusion. 

. '  The  Standard'  is  fond  of  dealing  in  hyperbole.  There 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  which  its  columns  do  not  give  one  or 
more  instances  of  this.  One  very  late  instance,  was, 
when  it  pronounced  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hardy^  in  the  case 
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of  the  O'Connell  and  Raphael  affair,  as  the  "most  mas* 
terly  oratorical  effort  ever  made  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liament."   To  any  one  who,  like  myself,  heard  tiiat  speech 
delivered,  or  to  any  one  who  read  it,  the  extravagance  ot 
this  compliment  to  Mr.  Hardy,  must  have  made  iSose  un- 
acquainted with    'The    Standard's'    habits  of  prodigal 
g raise,  take  it  for  granted  it  was  intended  as  a  piece  of 
itter  irony.    But  *  The  Standard,'  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
was  guilty  of  a  still  greater  extravagance — one  that  fairly 
carried  the  force  of  that  species  of  philosophy,  if  philoso- 
phy it  should  be  called,  as  far  as  it  could  go.    Speal{:in|r 
ef  a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Fielden.  M.  P.  for  Oldham,  ha<5 
at  that  time,  published  on  the  suDject  of  the  factory  chil- 
dren, '  The  Standard'  said,  that  before  it  saw  the  pam- 
phlet, it  set  it  down  as  a  work  of  genius,  because  it  was 
written  by  one  who  was  an  admirer  of  the  late  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  adding,  that  "  it  set  down  every  one  as  a  gemus  who 
admired  the  writings  of  that  singular  man."    If  this  new 
criterion  of  genius  oe  a  correct  one,  it  will  be  found  that 
geniuses  are  as  plentifid  as  Falstaff 's  blackberries,  among 
the  working  classes  of  England;  for  they  are,  almost  to  a 
man,  admirers  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  writings.    Nor  would  ge- 
niuses be  found  a  scarce  crop  even  among  that  class  whom 
Cobbett  himself  used  to  call  "  clod-poles ;"  for  many  of 
them  are  gr^at  admirers  of  his  writings.    They  are  so,  for 
substantially  the  same  reason  as  that  which  induced  Dry- 
den  to  pronounce  the  promissory  note  of  Lord  Rochester 
for  5O0L  to  be  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  composition 
amidst  the  various  excellent  specimens  by  distinguished 
-writers,  which  were  at  that  time  submitted  for  his  decision 
The  "clod-poles"  admire  Cobbetfs  writings,  because  their 
leading  object  is  to  procure  them  better  wages  for  their 
labour,  and  otherwise  to  improve  their  social  condition. 

*  The  Standard*  is  the  sole  property  of  Mr.  Charles 
Baldwin ;  and  a  very  excellent  property  it  is.  It  must  de- 
rive a  large  revenue  from  its  advertisements  alone  5  for 
they  are  numerous.  I  have  heard  its  profits  estimated  at 
10,OOOZ.  per  annum ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that  sum  is  no 
exaggeration.  Mr.  Baldwin  ha«  three  oth6r  papers,  The 
St  James's  Chronicle,'  three  times  «r-week;  '  The  London 
Packet'  twice  a-week ;  and  'The  London  Journal,'  once 
a-week :  all  of  which  have  a  pretty  extensive  country  cir- 
culation; and  as  they  are  got  up,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
pense, out  of  *The  Standard,'  the  profits  from  them  must 
be  also  considerable.  I  am  assured  by  one  who  ought  to 
know  something  of  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  profits 
from  his  entire  newspaper  property  for  the  year  l»35,  were 
nearly  16,0001. 
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The  Tnie^  Sun  is  the  only  remaining  ev«iing  paper.    It 
"WBS  started,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  1832,  by  Mr. 
iPatrick  Grant,  in  opposition  to  '  The  Sun.'    For  a  season 
U  promised  Well^    The  public  mind  was  wrought  up  tothe 
highest  pitch  of  e:itcitement  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  as  it  started  on  more 
decidedly  Liberal  principles  than  were  at  the  time  advo- 
cated by  any  other  dailv  paper,  morning  or  evening,  its 
advent  was  hailed  by  aU  me  advocates  of  extreme  mea- 
sures^   It  was,  in  other  words,  received  with  c^en  arms 
by  the  Radicals,  who  constituted  at  that  crises  "  the  masses 
of  men,"  and  tine  persons  to  whom  '  The  Times'  referred, 
when  it  intimated  the  possibility  of  bricks  and  bludgeons 
bein^  resorted  to,  should  the  Tories  continue  to  lend  a 
deal  ear  to  the  softer  arguments  of  words.    What  was 
iiirther  in  its  favour  was  the  talent  embarked  in  it;  for  it 
was  undoubtedly,  for  some  time,  conducted  with  conside- 
rable talent;  ana  it  would  have  been  singular  if  it  had 
been  deficient  in  this  respect,  as  the  services  of  no  fewer 
than  four  editors  were  for  some  time — afterwards,  I  believe, 
there  were  five — regularly  engaged  for  it.    Then  there  was 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  great  exertions 
otherwise  which  were  made  to  bring  it  into  nptice.    Many 
•—indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  most — of  the  counti-y 
papers  received  copies  for  three  or  four  months  gratis. 
With  all  these  means  and  appliances,  it  would  have  been 
"passing  strangle"  if  '  The  True  Sun'  had  not  found  its 
way  into  a  considerable  circulation.    The  excitement  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  bej^an,  however,  to  diminish  after 
the  passing  of  the  bill  ofEarl  Grey ;  the  novelty  of  the 
new  paper  wore  off,  as  a  matter  of  course :  and  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Grant,  found  it  necessary  to  become  less 
lavish  of  his  money.    The  result  of  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances was,  that  *  The  True  Sun'  soon  began  to  fall 
off  in  circulation.    By-and-bye— before,  I  believe,  the  pa- 
per had  been  eight  months  in  existence — notice  was  given 
in  the  editorial  department  that  the  concern  was  in  diffi- 
culties.   Public  meetings  of  the  Radicals— in  a  great  mea- 
sure under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wade— were  Called  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  wherewith  to  support  a 
paper  which  was  justly  represented  to  be  their  only  organ 
and  advocate  among  all  the  daily  papers.    Considerable 
sums  were  collected,  and  the  paper  continued  to  struggle 
on  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grant.    Eventually 
Mr.  Francis  Westley,  the  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and 
Mr.  Hmdmarsh  in  the  city,  became,  some  how  or  other, 
^/>fiiiected  with  it  as  propnetors ;  and  by  bringing  a  con- 
siderable capital  into  the  concern,  it  was  kept  on  for  some 
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<iine  longer,  nominally  as  still,  Mr.  Grant's  property,  thougk. 
in  point  of  fact  belonging  to  his  creditors.    Mr.  Westley,  after 
losing  all  the  money,  some  say  £9,000  which  he  had  embarked^ 
in  it,  quitted  the  concern,  and  Mr*  Hindmarsh,  the  other  prio- 
cipal  proprietor  died,  after  having  lost  several  Aou8an<te  by. 
the  undertaking.  The  property  then  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  th« 
executors  of  the  latter,  who  carried  it  on  at  a  great  loss  for 
some  months,  when  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  De  Santaz,  a  gentleman- 
of  some  property  and  of  Dutch  extraction.    The  sum  which  he 
paid  for  the  copyridit  and  the  printing  materials,  is  understood 
to  have  been  little  short  of  J&SI,000.  In  the  course  of  sopae  time 
afterward^  other  parties  became  connecled  with  it  as  Jouat  pro-' 

Srietors.    Among  these  were  M.  Gadsby,  and  Mr«  Thomas 
lurphy,  the  well  known  vestryman  of  St.  Pancras,  ajid  foraou. 
erly  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  x^resentation  of  St  Mary* 
le-bone.    It  is  still  understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the^uuae 
parties,  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  highest  point  the  steady  circulation  of '  The  True  Sun' 
ever   attained  was  between  1,700  and  1,800.     It  has  been 
gradually  diminished  in  circulation  since  the  commencement . 
of  the  year  1833,  and  it  is  now  under  1,000  copies. 

I  have  said  that  when  *  The  True  Sun'  started*  it  had  four  " 
editors,  and  that  soon  after  it  had  no  fewer  than  five.    Mr«» 
John  Bell  was  the  principal  editors  this  gentleman  continued, 
with  it  for  three  y<earsj  and  had  some  pecuniary  interest  in  it 
as  part  proprietor.     Mr.  Thelwall«  the  celebrated  lecturer  on  - 
elocution,  and  well  known  as  one  of  those  who  wero  tried  for 
high  treason  in  1794,  was  also  for  seme  time  one  of  its  editors." 
Who  the  others  were  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the/ 
paj[>er,  I  never  could  learn.    In  1839,  there  were  Mr.  Bell,  Mr«  < 
Forster,  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  another  gentleman,  regularly, 
acting  as  editors.    In  1834,  Mr.  Leigh  Sunt  was  engaged  to. 
conduct  the  review  department.    He  continued  his  connexion 
with  It  some  months  and  then  left  it  altogether*    In  1834  and 
in  part  of  1835,  Mr.  Caroenter  was  entrusted  with  one  of  th  o 
editorial  departments.    Un  the  paper  falling  into  the  handsof 
Mr.  Fall,  of  Lambeth,  as  the  executor  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  Mr. 
Carpenter  soon  found  that  he  and  Mr.  Fall  could  not  agree,  and 
therefore  he  quitted  the  concern.*    Mr.  Courtenay,  wlio  had 
been  a  reporter  on  the  establishment,  was  then  nused  to  the 
office  of  editor  ;  and  he  conducted  it  for  about  five  or  six . 
months,  when  circumstances  led  to  his  leaving  the  establfeh- . 
mentf^  Mr.  Oadsby  succeeded  him  in  the  editorial  chair,  which 

♦  [Mr.  Fan,  althomgh  an  ultra-radical  in  Ms  poTilica,  waanot  comp«tonJ 
to  ■uch  a  chaise  as  this.  He  was  Tittle  known  in  the  world  of  Penpdic^ 
Publicatien,  and  extremely  violent  and  liticioiis  in  his  teiimer.j 

*  [After  Oourtenay  came  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  engaged  »t  3  gn™^"* 
week,  to  write  "  to  order."  That  is-a  thing  hitjierto  unheard  of;-he  had 
tio  choke  of  Buljjecta,  but  was  to  writejuat  as  his  employers  bid  him  IJ 
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he  18  still  ondeMood  to  fill,  aakted  by  Mr.  Murpby^andGome 
gf  the  other  partiei  interested  in  the  paper. 

From  first  to  last  the  sum  lost  by  •^The  True  Sun*  has  been 
enormous,  i  hare  heard  it  estimated  at  little  short  of  J^0,000  ; 
aor  do  I  think  the  amount  is  any  very  great  exaggeration^  if  it  be 
sin  exaggeration  at  olL  Some  j^ersous  sav„  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
has  given  £1,000  to  assist  it  in  its  difficulties,  and  Ihat  he  may ' 
He  eonsidned  one  of  the  proprietors.  That  he  has  contributed 
t6  its  support,  n  a  fiiet  which  I  know,  but  whether  the  amount, 
of  his  contribution  be  £1,000' is  a  question^on  which  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty. 

One  circumstance  which  goes  to  account  for  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  *  The  True  Sun/  is  the  extravagantly  ex> 
pensive  manner  in  which  it  had  always^  until  of  late,  been 
eondncted.  When  the  late  Mr.  Henry  iiunt,  of  Radical  and 
matchless  blacking  notoriety,  brought  his  aetion  against  it^, 
because  it  inserted  a  paragrapn  from  a  correspondent,,  stating 
tiiat  his  nose  had  been  bitten  off— in  some  affray  in  Preston,  if 
iriy  menvory  does  not  deceive  me, — ^he  drew  a  graphic  picture 
in  court  of  the  splendour  of  the  various  editorial  departments^ 
and  of  the  five  editors  with  large  salaries, — contrasting  the 
^pearance  of  the  place  with  the  then  sanctum  sanctorum  in 
whicb  Mr.  Kaek  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  '  The  Morning 
Chronicle ;'  where,  he  said,  the  chairs  are  not  worth  three 
halfpence  each,  and  the  entire  furniture  would  not  have 
brought,  if  put  up  to  the  hammer^  more  than  half-a-crown. 
The  paper  was  conducted  at  very  great  expense  in  other  res* 
yects  which  I  need  not  detail. 

Then  again,  •  The  True  Sun'  never  had  any  share  of  ad- 
vertisements.   I  do  not  suppose  it  has  averaged,  since  its. 
establishment,  more  than  a  column  and  a  half,,  if  so  much,  of 
vegularly  paid  advertisements ;  in  feet,  it  would  have  been  out 
©f  the  question  to  have  expected  that  it  ever  could  become  an 
advertising  medium  to  any  extent.    The  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  exclusively  addressed  itself,  and  the  parties  with 
Which  it  committed  itself,  must  of  necessity  have  excluded 
from  its  columns  any  great  share  of  advertisements.    It  has 
always  been  the  great  organ  of  the  sentimetits,  and   the 
champion  of  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  but 
comparatively  little  interested  in  the  great  majority  of  adver. 
tisements  which  appear  in  the  daily  journals.    Its  circulation, 
also,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  has  never  been  pernaanently 

It  deserves  all  praise  ft»  the  consistency  with  w^hich  it  has 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  principles  with  which  it  set  out.  To 
^^  .^\"»s  clung  amidst  all  its  reverses.  When  under  the 
coitorial  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  the  first,  it  was  a  dull  and 
spiirUtas  paper  ;  nor  was  it  well  conducted  by  his  immediate: 


«ucc8S3or,  M&P.  €.  the  second ;  but  before,  it  was  edited  wiA 
^considerable  ability ;  and  it  has,  under  the  {^resent  manasei. 
tnent,  been  much  better  than  it  was  for  some  time  previousT^ 
It  has  three  reporters  regularly  retained  throughout  ^e  year, 
«ind  publishes,  like  most  of  the  0ther  ^erentng  papers,  second 
editions  every  day  during  the  sitting  of  parliament.* 

These  ive  are  the  only  existing  evening  papers.  Itwoali 
he  unp^enerous  to  omit  all  mention  of  aneyeniAgioumsdwhicll 
closed  its  existence  on  the  last  d^y  tjf  1835.  I  allude  to  •  Th6 
Albion,'t  which  after  struggling  with  difficulties  for  five  year^ 
was  then  discontinued  as  a  separate  puUication^  and  incor^ 
porated  with  « The  Standards'  It  was  deddedly  Tory  in  it» 
politics ;  and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  started  and 
supported  by  a  few  of  the  leadmg  members  of  the  Conservative 
party.  For  the  first  year  or  two  its  circulation  was  undet 
five  hundred^  but  it  had  risen  to  about  eight  faundted  a| 
ihe  time  it  ceased  to  exists  aad  was  steadily,  though  slowly^ 
progressing.  Its  extincticai  ur^der  these  circumstances  ap* 
peared  a  mystery  to  most  persoas — even  to  those  on  tfi^ 
establishment.  It  was  a  most  consistent  journal,  conducted 
with  veiy  considerable  ability,  and  with  the  most  honourable 
feeling.  Its  selection  of  news  was  excellent,  and  the  whole 
getting  up  evinced  great  care  on  the  part  of  its  conductors*  ^ 

An  evening  journal  is  conducted  at  much  less  expenj»e — lA 
some  cases  at  a  half  less — than  the  morning  papers.  ^  The  ex* 
pense  varies,  according  to  the  parsimony  or  liberality  with  which 
the  paper  is  conducted,  from  12(W.  to  150/.  per  week.  One 
heavy  item  of  the  expenses  of  a  morning  paper,  from  which 
«in  evening  journal  is  exempted,  is,  the  salaries  of  regular  for*, 
eign  correspondents.  Then  the  expenses  of  reporting  on  aa 
evening  journal  are  not,  in  many  instances,  a  tenth  part  ao 
great  as  on  its  morning  contemporaries*  A  morning  papeiv 
again,  has  to  incur  a  heavy  expenditure  in  the  course  of  th^ 

*  Sihce  the  abover  was  written  concerning 'The  True  Snn,'  it  haj 
passed  once  more  into  new  hands.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  ^aoiei 
Whittle  Harvey,  the  member  for  Southwark.  The  honourable  genwemaa 
ipot  the  copyright  without  paying  anything  for  it,  on  ^^""Somia^^ti 
ing  the  presses  and  pnnting  matenals  at  valuation.  ®gg'T,i:™°?  r 
Mr.  Harvey's  hands,  the  average  loss  on  the  p^wr  was^r  P"  ^^^  * 
have  this  statement  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  Iflf  |?^JS?J*5.  J^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Pox,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapeL  S^Jth  ^"'^S^.rii 
now  the  princiai  editor;  and  the  paper  ia  coaducted  with  greater  spint 
^an  before. 


ber  appeared  m  November  15,  1830,  ana  <^»®®"^*y;""._r^  *i,^^  JlT  ' 
S^notixiSt  the  new  paper's  character  for  prophecy  I T 
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yetr,  firon  niankig  expieaKSi  when  there  is  impcrtaBt  int^^r 
genoe  to  coBUBuoicate,  from  the  cootioent  and  from  all  part* 
of  the  oouBtry.  1^  size  of  the  evening  papers,  too,  being 
for  the  most  part  much  less  than  the  mornine  papers,  the 
fenner  have  not  so  much  chance  natterrin  the  shape  of  pei^ 
ny-a-line  re|K)rt8,  nor  so  much   to  pay  for  compoeitor't 


I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  efficiently  oonductiog  a 
^ly  paper.  It  is  a  common  proverb  that  men  do  not  see  the 
difficulty  of  a  thio^  untA  they  have  tried  it.  The  remaric 
holds,  Iffod  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  else  of  a  daily  jour- 
nal. '  Bow  many  men,  otherwise  deemed>;and  justly,  cleveiv 
&ave  completelr  broken  down  when  they  li|ive  undertaken  the 
management  or  a  daily  journal !  I  could  ipention  num^ous 
instances,  but  it  were  an  invidious  task.  ^^UisiiiQ^  to  say, 
and  those  acquainted  with  the  daily  roetroDplitan  press  know 
it  to  be  the  fact^-^hat  some  of  the  most  diBtin^isned  names 
in  modem  literature  have  made  a  sorry  exhibition  as  editon 
ojf  daily  newspapers^  '/The  Courier'  and  'The  Representa- 
tive,' short  as  was  the  existence  of  the  latter,  could  severally 
imfold  some  tales  on  this  ^int.  The  truth  is,  that  a  man  may 
inrite  well  when  he  gets  ms  own  time  to  it,  and  is  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  tonics,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  as  I  Ibrmerff 
mentionedtwith  the  poor  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  m 
fopst  discuss  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  whatever  tqpic  en- 
grosses the  public  nund  at  the  time.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
when  editors  sit  down  to  write  an  editorial  article,  they  find 
themselves  in  precisely  th^  same  predicament  as  Addison, 
who,  when  he  rose  to  address  the  House  of  Commons,  found 
that  though  he  could  **  conceive,''*  he  could  bring  forth  noth- 
ings 

*  It  is  related  of  Addifon,  tiiat  soon  afbr  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
<he  House  of  Commons,  he  rose  three  times  to  address  the  House,  say- 
ng  each  thn^  •<  I  concehe,"  And  then  sat  down  without  nttsrinff  a  nnele 
wofd  mora.  *         ^ 

IJ^JBtorjrhere  is  half  untdkl.  Addison  got  up,  three  several  timea^ 
™  <^™v«et  no  farther  than  "I  conceive."  A  member  of  the  otfaei 
P*'^  *^  '*^^??  ^y  ""^  "  ^'^>  ^  regret  to  perceive  that  the  honorable 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS — ^WEEKET  PAPERS. 

The  Examinfer— The  Spectator— The  Atlas— The  Obserrer— Bell'g  Life  In 
London— The  Weejily  Diepatch— Bell's  Weekly  Messenger— BelFa 
New  Weekly  Messenger— Sunday  Times— The  John  Bull— The  Age 
—The  Salinst— The  News— The  Weekly  True  Sun—The  Mark  Lane 
Express— The  Agriculturist— The  County  Chronicle— Bald win*8  Lon- 
don Journal— The  Weekly  Post— The  Patriot- The  Christian  Advo- 
cate— The  Watchman^the  Court  Journal — The  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette— The  United  Service  Gazette. 

I  COME  now  to  speak  of  the  Weekly  Newipa^et  Press  of  the 
metropolis.  Though  the  political  journals  piiblished  hebdoma^ 
dally  in  London  are  numerous,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
occupy  so  much  space  in  speaking  of  them,  as  I  have  devoted 
to  the  daily  newspaper  press.  On  the  subject  of  priority  of 
notice  no  journal  will  have  cause  for  complaint,  as  I  shall 
take  the  pa^jers  pretty  much  at  random,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  my  opinion  of  their  relative  merits. 

The  Examiner,  though  by  no  means  among  the  highest  in 
circulation  of  its  weekl]^  contemporaries,  as  will  be  after- 
wards stated  more  fully,  is  a  household  word  in  the  metropo- 
lis. It  has  been  so  almost  ever  since  its  commencement ;  and 
it  has  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  popular,  even  among  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  noost  inveterately  opposed.  Tories  are 
well  nigh  as  lavish  in  their  compliments  to  the  integrity,  and 
talent,  and  wit,  of  *The  Examiner,'  as  are  the  Radicals  them« 
selves — ^that  class  to  whom  it  is  almost  exclusively  addressed. 
It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  it  started.  Prom  its  com- 
mencement it  has  been  ably  conducted.  When  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  John  Hunt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  it  was  always  distin- 
guished for  the  able  and  uncompromising  character  of  its 
political  articles— for  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  the 
literary  department  was  conducted — and  for  the  excellence  of 
its  dramatic  and  musical  criticismi?.  The  way,  indeed,  in 
which  its  dramatic  department  was  conducted  by  Leigh  Hunt 
— iior  he  was  for  many  }rears  the  sole  writer  of  the  theatrical 
criticisms— contributed  in  a  very  great  measure  to  raise  it  to 
that  disiicction  among  its  contemporaries  which,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  enjoyed.  As  a  dramatic 
critic,  Leigh  Hunt  was  allowed  by  universal  consent  to  be  the 
fifst  of  his  day.  For  some  years  past — ever,  indeed,  since 
*  The  Examiner'  became  the  property  of  another  party— he 

VOL.  V.  Id 
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has  seldom  visited  tbe  theafresr  and  stiU  less  seldom  wri^n 
dramatic  notices.  While  the  property  ei  the  Hunts,  the  late 
Mr.  Hazlitt  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  *The  Examiner/ 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  other  eminent  men,!  also  occasionally  en- 
riched its  columns  by  original  articles. 

Soon  after  Mr.  J<Am  Hunt's*  death,  some  six  or  seven  year& 
siDCCy  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque  became  the  proprietor  of  *The 
Examiner.'  It  is  stilt  his  property,  and  is,  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  it  came  Into  his  hands,  conducted  by  hkns^f.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  it  was  sold  for  tenpence ;  the  price 
was  then  reduced  to  sevenpence— that  being  the  usual  price  of 
a  newspaper .f  It  underwent  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after, 
a  change  in  its  external  appearance.  For  the  three  columns 
in  a  page,  and  the  quarto  8ize,.the  form  in  which  it  had  previa 
ously  appeared,  were  substituted  two  broader  columns,  and  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  folio  6ize.| 

*Tfae  Eksanmier's'  popularity  has  always,  as  it  stiH  does^ 
rested  almost  exclusively  on  its  original  articles*  Its  selec- 
tions have  been  generally  made  with  excellent  literary  taste  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  be  good  for  a  literary  journal ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  the  news  ca  the  passing  hour,  its  columns 
have  been  generalhr  looked  cm  as  deficient.  Nor  does  it  ever 
brine  down  the  little  intelligence  of  the  kind  it  gives,  to  a  very- 
late  hour.  You  need  never  look  in  it  for  any  detailed  account 
of  anything  which  occim»  on  the  Saturday^  however  import* 
ant.  The  matter  is  in  most  cases  all  ready  by  the  Friday 
nights  Its  original  articles,  however,  amply  compensate  for 
any  deficiency  of  this  kind.  They  are  alwavs  full  of  wit  and 
argument.  You  never  read  one  of  them  without  bein^  struck 
with  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  writer's  ideas  or  illustra- 
tions. There  isrtoo^  a  vein  of  quiet  subdued  sarcasm  pervad- 
ing the  whole  of  Mr.  Fonblanque's  articles,  which  possess  tiie 
rare  good  fortune  of  being  equally  perceived  and  admired  by 
the  most  intellectual  and  the  least  informed  readers  of  news- 
papers. Hence  there  is,  perhaps,  no  weekly  journal  whose 
readers  are  in  such  equal  proportions  among  the  higher  and 
lower  classes.  *  The  Examiner'  never  indulges  in  declama- 
tion. This  is  somewhat  surprising,  when  every  one  knows 
that  Mr.  Fonblanque's  attachment  to  his  principles  cs  not  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  any  man.  He  feels  strongly  on  all  great 
questions :  he  is  the  uncomiffomising  advocate  of  the  most 

«  fit  haB  been  alresdv  stated  that  Mr.  John  Hunt  is  not  defimct.] 
t  while  correcting  these  sheets,  the  usual  price  has  been  reduced  ta 
fivepence,  which  is  now  the  price  of  *  The  Examiner.' 

t  [The  author  makes  a  most  egregious  mistake  here  j  the  form  of  the 
Exammer  was  always  the  4to.  with  two  broad  columps.  The  Plains- 
detdp-  recently  established  in  New  York  has  very  much  the  appearwic« 
ot  the  Exammer,  and  is  conducted  in  a  very  similar  spirit.] 
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Cflber^l  principles ;  he  is  incessant  in  his  attacks  on  a  Tory 
•oligarchy,  and  a  most  strenuous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the 
peopH  and  yet  he  never  betrays  the  least  warmth  or  violence 
of  manner.  *  The  Globe,'  wi&en  twitted  ^some  timo  ago  by 
-•  The  Times,'  on  en  alleged  loss  ctf  temper,  took  credit  to  itself 
for  being  **  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.'*  If  ever  one  journalist 
-was  entitled  more  than  another  to  claim  this  credit  for  him* 
self,  that  journalist  is  "Mr^  Albany  Fonblanque.  How  he 
would  behave — whether  he  would  twee  matters  as  cooly,  were 
liis  house  on  fire,  I  know  not ;  but  amidst  the  -sound  of  trum- 
pets and  the  clash  of  arms,  in  the  political  conflict,  he  retains 
the  most  perfect  composure.  Many  persons,  when  iooldns  on 
the  agitation  and  excitement  and  ardour  of  feeling,  ^evinced  by 
ail  its  contemporaries  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  have  felt 
**  The  Examiner's'  coolness  to  be  provoking.  How  much  more 
a^nnoying  must  Mr.  Ponblanque's  frigidity  of  manner  prove  to 
his  brother  journalists,  when  they  4Bee  themselves  worked  up 
to  what  I  once  heard  a  coalheaver  somewhat  happily  charac- 
terise as  a  "jolly  good  passion."  But  though  Mr.  Fonblanque 
never  suffers  himself  to  lose  his  temper,  and  consequently 
guards  against  that  coarse  abuse,  in  dealing  with  an  m)poneiit, 
which  is  the  usual  acoompanlmeBt  of  undue  ardour  or  fe^linfo 
liis  wit  and  irony  are  felt  more  sen^bly  by  a  delicate  mind, 
than  would  be  the  most  abusive  language  which  it  were  possi- 
lt)le  tojemploy. 

One  great  beauty  of  '  The  Examiner's  articles  is,  the  sin- 
gular ease  with  which  they  are  manifestly  written.  'Hiere  is 
no  appiearanceoif  effort  abcMtlhem.:  tiiev  seem  to  proceed  quite 
aiaturally  from  the  writer's  pen ;  as  easily,  indeed,  as  if  he  were 
unconscious  at  the  time  his  most  ingenious  argum^its  and  hap- 
piest illustrations  are  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession* 
that  he  was  giving  expression  to  any  thoughts  at  all. 

Mr.  Poster  is  the  assistant  editor  of  *  The  Examiner.'  He 
has  filled  that  office  for  some  time.  The  literary  notices  and 
theatrical  criticisms  are  understood  to  be,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, his.  In  both  these  departments  of  a  newsi)aper  he  has 
acquired  a  deserved  reputaHon.*  His  dramatic  criticisms  are 
among  the  best  perhaps  to  be  met  with  ia  liie  -raefaropolitaa 
press.  The  only  arawbaok  ©tf  the  review  departments  *  The 
Examiner*  is,  that  the  notices  are  often  delayed,— so  that  the 
books  reviewed  are  in  a  great  measure  forjgotten  befote  the 
notices  appear.  ^    ^^ 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  numher  of  weekly  laborers  »n  the 
iladical  vineyard  was  much  less  than  4t  4s  cut  present,  'The 
Examiner'  had  a  circulation  of  a  good  many  thousands,— some 

*rWith  the  exception  -that,  however  he  may.  act,— well  or  ill,— Mr. 
Macready  is  eure  to  be  praised.  He  is  the  intimate  friend  of  the  cntic  :— 
OS  this  the  cause  of  the  Examirur^»  coarse  attacks  upon  Mr.  Forrest  7J 


flay  as  maDy  aa  7»000or  6»000.  Now,  according  to  the  last 
newspaper  stamp  returns*  its  cireulation  does  not  exceed 
8,400;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  *  The 
Ballot,'  a  paper  started  by  Mr.  Wakley,  the  member  for  Fins- 
bury,  havu^  three  or  four  years  ago»  been  incorp<»rated  with 
it,  with  a  circulation  of  considerable  more  than  1,500.  In  this 
reduction  in  its  circulation,  *The  Examiner'  is  not  pecviliar : 
almost  all  its  Sunday  cot^mporwries  have  suffered  more  or  less 
in  the  same  way^^-^as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more 
fulhr  in  the  next  chapter. 

TBE  Spectatob,  like  «The  I^aminer,'  has  a  distinguished 
reputation  amone  the  Sunday  papers  for  its  original  matter. 
That  ipatter  is  fuDy  as  good  as  that  of '  The  Examiner,'  though 
written  in  a  different  strain.    *  The  Spectator's  style  is  clear, 
'^>asy,  and  close ;  and  its  articles  are  usually  remarkable  for 
iheir  acuteness,  their  good  sense,  and  for  the  important  infor- 
iiation  embodied  in  them.    They  display  an  entire  mastery 
•  f  the  subject  discussed,  and  often  excite  our  surprise  aad 
tlmiration  because  of  the  new  light  in  which  the  writer  puts 
<S  when  we  had  thought  that  everything  had  been  advanced 
*.  hich  human  ingenuity  could  bring  to  bear  on  it.  The  instan- 
ts in  which  *Tne  Spectator'  has  struck  out  new  views  of  a 
..iiestion,  which  had  been  supposed  on  all  hands  to  beex- 
austed,  are  innumerable.    In  fact,  the  whole  plan  c^  'The 
:  pectator'  is  perfectly  original.    It  is  a  paper  by  itself:  it  is 
.lie  first,  and  the  only  one  as  yet,  of  a  class  which  is  likely 
c.  nou^h  to  become  large,  when  the  entire  abolition  of  fiscal 
lostrictions  on  the  press,  will  give  full  scope  to  newspaper 
.  Qterprise.    *  The  Spectator'  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  ex- 
^  mplification  afforded  by  the  weekly  newspaper  press^  of  what' 
;iolitical  economists  call  the  division  of  labor.    There  are 
several  gentlemen  distinguished  as  writers  on  political  and 
literary  subjects,  regularly  engaged  for  it ;  and  each  has  his 
own  department.    Mr.  Rmtoul  is  what  is  called  the  conduct- 
ing editor ;  that  is,  he  has  the  option  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing what  articles  he  pleases.    Mr.  Southern,  me  poet,  is  one 
t)f  the  leading  writers  of  '  The  Spectator :'  who  the  others  are 
1  cannot  undertake  to  say  with  confidence,  though  some  gen- 
tlemen havo  been  mentioned  to  me  as  permanently  employed 
on  it. 

I  question  if  there  ever  was  a  paper  got  up  with  greater  care. 
This  remark  applies  to  the  mechanical  as  well  as  to  the  intel- 
lectual departments.  Mr.  Rintoul  enforces  cm  the  printer  the 
necessity  of  displaying  the  best  taste  in  what  is  technically  cal- 
led spacing.  Indeed,  the  typographical  part  of  'The  Specta- 
tor' is  as  scrupulously  attended  to  as  if,  instead  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  it  were  a  book  by  an  author  whose  established 


reputation  was  likely  to  insure  it  an  extended  and  pennanent 
circulation. 

*  The  Spectator'  contains  more  ori^nai  -matter  than  ^axy  irf 
its  Sunday  contemporaries.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  origin 
nal  from  beginning  to  end, — always,  of  course,  excepting  the 
advertisements,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  some  of  the  other 
less  prominent  features  in  the  paper.  The  parliamentary  re^ 
ports  are  entirely  re- written^  this,  indeed,  is  manifest  from 
the  fwm  in  which  they  are  given. 

Literature,  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  and  music,  are  subjecti^ 
to  whicli  a  considerable  portion  of  *  Tlie  Spectator'  is  re>> 
gularly  devoted.  These  d^artonents  are  severally  in  tlie 
hands  of  competent  persons.  In  each,  but  especially  in  music, 

*  The  Spectator'  has  always  been  considered  a  first-rate  autho- 
rity. Mr.  Hogarth,  late  of  ^  The  Morning  Chronicle'  as  men- 
tioned when  speaking  of  that  journal,  wrote  the  musical  cri*- 
ticisms  for  *  The  Spectator,'  before  his  engagement  in  1884 
with  its  daily  contemporary.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  tnat  d^artment  of  *  The  Spectator  is  at 
present  confined. 

*  The  Spectator'  rose  into  notice  with  a  rapidity  which  has 
few  examples.  It  was  started  in  1827^  and  in  less  than  twelve 
months  it  took  its  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  the  metropolitan 
weekly  press.  It  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  raise  itself  into 
sudden  distinction ;  for,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  it  struck 
out  an  entirely  new  and  poi)ular  path  for  itself,  and  carried  its 
plans  into  effect  with  spirit  and  ability.  For  some  years  it 
incurred  a  heavy  expense  in  advertising.  Its  various  labori- 
ous and  careful  analyses,  too,  at  different  times,  of  complicated 
matters  of  importance,  were  of  great  service  to  it.  Its  price  at 
starting  was  ninepence :  in  a  year  or  two  after  its  establish- 
ment the  paper  was  enlarged,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  one 
frilling.    As  I  write,  it  is  again  reduced  to  ninepence. 

'  The  Spectator'  was  started  by  Mr.  Rintoul,  formerly  of  the 

*  Dundee  Advertiser,'  but  latterly  of  *  The  Atlas.'  Mr.  Kintoul 
was  the  first  editor  of  *  The  Atlas ;'  and  it  was  after  he  had 
concluded  a  two  years'  engagement  with  the  proprietors  of 
that  journal,  that,  assisted  by  those  gentlemen  who  had  chiefly 
supplied  •  The  Atlas'  with  its  leading  matter,  he  commenced 

*  The  Spectator.'  I  am  not  sure  on  what  footing  the  proprie- 
torship stood  in  the  outset.  Mr.  Day,  of  the  firm  of  Day  and 
Martin,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  principal  proprietor  was  the  late 
Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  At  all  events,  that  gentlenaan.  was 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  prt>prietor  at  his  death,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago.  The  paper  has  since  been  carried  on  by  his 
execiitors.    A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  on  it. 

19* 
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I  have  heard,  indeed,  and  from  an  authority  which  leaves  me 
no  room  to  doubt  the.  truth  of  the  statement,  that  so  resoWcd 
has  Mr.  Rintoul  always  been  to  procure  the  best  articles,  be 
the  price  what  it  might,  which  the  intellectual  market  exhibits 
for  Mde, — ^that  about  401.  are  paid  weekly  for  its  matter  alone. 
]t  18  a  fayourite  medium  of  adrertisements,  especially  with 
booksellers,  and  must  now  be  a  good  propert)r.  Its  circula- 
tion, it  is  true,  is.  not  large — nothing  in  comparison  of  what  it 
ou^ht  to  be ;  but  then  Uie  fact  of  its  being  fourpence  dearer  in 
price  than  newspapers  generally,  will  ensure  it  as  much  profit 
on  a  circulation  or  2,500  as  its  fivepenny  contemporaries  will 
derive  from  a  circulation  of  two  or  tliree  times  that  amount. 
The  circulation  of  *  The  Spectator'  is  steadily  rising,  and  is 
sure  to  rise  suddenly  and  to  a  great  extent,  when  the  stamp 
duties  are  entirely  repealed. 

*  The  Spectator'  is  decidedly  Liberal  in  its  principles:  in 
fitct,  it  advocates  Radical  opinions.  But  there  is  none  of  that 
coarseness  in  its  colnmns  which  is  to  be  weekly  seen  in  those 
of  many  of  its  Radical  contemporaries.  *  The  Spectator'  is 
fearlei^  in  its  attacks  on  its  opponents ;  but  rarely  suffers  its 
zeal  to  hurry  it  into  the  use  of  intemperate  language.  It  is  a 
strictly  independent  paper. 

The  Atlas,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  *  The 
Spectator,'  was  started  under  the  auspices  of- the  editor  and 
leading;  contributors  to  the  latter  journal.  On  its  first  appear- 
ance, Its  immense  size,  coupled  with  the  originality  of  its  plan, 
created  a  sort  of  sensation  in  the  metropolis.  It  was,  and  still 
18,  (me  of  the  largest  journals  in  the  kingdom.  It  started  with 
a  circulation  considerably  exceeding  5,000,  which  it  retained 
for  some  time ;  but  the  appearance  of  '  The  Spectator,'  after 
it  had  been  two  years  in  existence,  gave  it  a  senous  blow. 

Mr.  Whiting,  the  printer,  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  and  another 
printer  of  the  name  of  Branston,  were  the  original  pi*c^rietors 
of  '  The  Atlas.'  I  believe  Mr.  Whiting  is  now  the  sole  pro- 
prietor.  Though  *  The  Atlas'  has  fallen  in  circulation  to  less 
than  2,500,  it  is  still  understood  to  be  a  good  property.  ^  It  has 
a  fair  share  of  advertisements.  It  has  many  features  in  com- 
mon with  *  The  Spectator.'  It  devotes  a  large  part  of  its  spa<$e 
to  literature,  the  drama,  music,  and  the  fine  arts.  With  idl 
these  topics  it  is  intimately  conversant :  its  opinions  are  largely 
quoted  by  publishers  in  their  advertisements  of  books  which  it 
favourably  reviews.  It  deserves  praise  for  the  impartiality  of 
its  literary  notices ;  it  equally  disregards  the  frowns  and  smiles 
of  publishers.  Sometimes,  in  •*  cutting  up"  a  book,  as  it  is 
called,  its  language  would  admit  of  a  little  more  refinement : 
it  transgresses  the  rules  of  courtesy.  The  cases,  however,  it 
is  fair  to  add,  in  which  it  does  this,  are  comparatively  few  and 
far  between.    The  paper,  in  every  other  respect,  is  conducted 
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with  the  most  gentlemanly  feeling,  as  is  indeed  to  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Robert  Bell.* 

The  politics  of  '  The  Atlas'  are  moderately  Liberal ;  but  it 
does  not  occupy  much  of  its  space  in  political  disquisitions  of 
its  own.  It  has  one  or  two  short  leading  articles  in  each  num- 
ber, but  they  rather  glance  at  than  enter  profoundly  into  the 
various  engrossing  political  topics  of  the  day.  Instead  of  ela- 
borate articles  of  its  own,  it  gives  in  the  first  page,  under  the 
general  head  of  '*The  Politician,'*  extracts  from  the  leading 
journals,  including  the  magazines  and  quarterly  reviews,— on 
both  sides  of  the  question.    This  is  an  excellent  feature  in 

*  The  Atlas.' 

like  its  contemporary,  *  The  Spectator,'  *  The  Atlas'  is  got 
up  in  its  various  departments  with  great  care.  The  utility  of 
a  division  of  labour  is  exemplified  in  its  case.  It  gives  an  ex- 
cellent epitome  of  the  news  of  the  week ;  and  is  altogether  a 
readable  journal. 

The  Observer,  were  the  priority  of  the  notices  of  the  various 
weekly  journals  to  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  circulation, 
ought  to  have  been  noticed  before  either  of  Jhe  three  papers  to 
which  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  my  readers.  Its  precise 
circulation  is  not  known,  as  the  stamps  for  it  and  for  *  Bell's 
Life  in  London,'  are  taken  out  in  the  same  name, — Mr.  Cle- 
ment being  proprietor  of  both  papers.    The  circulation  of 

*  The  Observer,'  however,  is  understood  to  be  very  great :  the 
united 'circulation  of  the  two  journals  is  between  18,000  and 
20,000.  '  The  Observer'  is  an  old  established  paper ;  it  was 
started  upwards  of  thirty  years  since.  It  has  a  large  and  in- 
creasing share  of  advertisements,  and  is  an  excellent  property. 
It  is  one  of , the  best  paying  papers  among  its  weekly  contem- 
poraries. It  is  distinguished  for  the  priority  and  accuracy  of 
its  information  on  important  subjects.  It  has  one  feature  pe- 
culiar to  itself— the  quantity  of  Saturday's  intelligence  it  con- 
tains. It  has  seldom  less,  often  more,  than  ten  or  eleven  co- 
lumns. The  proceedings  in  all  the  law  courts  are  given  at 
full  length  when  they  are  interesting.  Almost  all  the  other 
Sunday  papers  are  printed  and  published  on  Saturday :  *  The 
Observer'  does  not  go  to  press  till  three  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning.  It  is  consequently  enabled  to  receive  information . 
up  to  two  o'clock  the  same  morning :  in  some  cases  of  great 
importance  it  has  brought  its  intelligence  down  to  the  very 
late  hour  of  four  o'clock. 

In  the  conducting  of  *  The  Observer,'  no  expense  is  spared. 
It  not  only  has  an  eflfective  corps  of  reporters  of  its  own,  con- 

*  [*  The  Atlas'  has  recently  had  a  great  accession  of  strength  in  Dr. 
Dunham,  the  historian  of  Spain.  He  contributes  some  admirable  articles 
of  literary  criticism  to  *  The  Atlas.'] 
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stantly  employed  oa  Saturday ;  but  in  order  to  induce  other 
parties  to  send  it  any  piece  of  intelligence  which  may  have 
escaped  its  own  reporters,  or  which  they  could  not  from  their 
other  engagements  attend  to, — ^it  pays  at  the  enormous  rate  of 
three  pence  for  every  line  it  uses  of  such  information.  The 
usual  rate  of  payment  among  the  other  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers, daily  arid  weekly,  is  three,  half-pence  per  line.  The 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  remuneration  given  by  '  The 
Observer'  for  interesting  matter,  is,  that  reports  are  brought  to 
it  from  all  quarters.  It  very  rarely  indeed  happens,  that  any- 
thing of  importance  which  occurs  on  the  Saturday  jn  the 
metropolis,  or  within  a  circuit  of  many  miles  of  it,  is  missed 
in  *  The  Observer*  of  the  following  morning. 
::  One  prominent  feature  in  *  The  Observer'*  is,  the  space  it 
devotes  to  the  drama ;  not  merely  in  the  shape  of  criticism  on 
new  pieces,  but  in  that  of  intelligence  about  forthcoming 
nov(}lties,  the  engagements  of  popular  actors,  their  salaries, 
and  so  forth.  Its  sources  of  information  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  appear  to  be  at  once  ample,  accurate,  and  peculiar. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  devoted  much  attentioii 
to  literature ;  not '  so  much  in  the  way  of  lengthened  and 
elaborate  notices  of  new  publications,  as  in  the  earliness  and 
number  of  its  reviews. 

The  politics  ol  *  The  Observer'  are  decidedly  Liberal  without 
approximating  to  Radicalism.  It  is  quite  independent  c^ 
party,  though  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter  of  the  Melbouriie  Administration. 

It  is  conducted  with  much  gentlemanly  feeling.  Anything 
in  the  shape  of  coarseness  or  virulence  never  finds  its  way 
into  its  columns.  It  is  an  excellent  paper  for  families,  the 
greatest  care  being  always  takei;).  to  exclude  anything  which 
could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  female  modesty.  Indeed, 
everything  in  it  is  previously  examined,  often  re-written  with 
the  greatest  care,  both  with  the  view  of  guarding  against  any 
impropriety  of  expression,  and  insuring  a  condensed  accuracy 
in  its  statements  of  facts.  '  Th^Observer'  has  been  under  the 
editorial  su})erintendenco  of  the  same  gentleman  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Bell's  Life  in  London  belongs,  as  alrec^ly  mention<5d,  to 
the  same  proprietor  as  *  The  Observer.'  It  was  started  in  1822 
by  Messrs.  Pinnock  and  Maunder,  two  well-known  booksellez» 
at  that  time.  The  former  gentleman  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
popular  little  "  Catechisms"  which  go  by  his  name  ;  and  the 
latter  is  favourably  known  as  the  compiler . of  "Maunder's 
Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge/'f    Though  this  journal  took 

*  [The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Observer  i&  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  the  well 
known  historian  of  the  English  drama.] 
t  [This  vahrablft  woric  has  been  re-printdd  in  New  York,  with  many 
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the  title  of  "Bell's  Life  in  London,''  there  was  no  person  of  the 
name  of  Bell,  except  the  printer,  in  connexion  with  it,— at  the 
time  of  its  establishment.    It  took  the  name  of  Bell  because 
that  name  was  popular  at  that  period,  owing  to  the  success  of 
"  BelPs  British  Theatre,"  "  Bell's  British  Poets,"  and  "  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,"  &c.    The  other  part  of  the  title  was 
adopted  by  the  proprietors  because  of  the  popularity  of  a  work 
published  at  that  time  under  the  name  of  **  Pierce  Egan's  Life 
in  London,"  which  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  humorous 
wood-cuts  by  Robert  Cruikshanks ;  and  which  was  dramatised 
by  Mr.  Moncrieff,  as  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "The 
Adelphi  Theatre,"  with  extraordinary  success.    The  original 
features  of  *  Bell's  Life  in  London'  were  its  sketches  of  life, 
and  its  fun  and  frolic,  mingled  with  decidedly  Liberal  politics. 
Mr.  Clement  purchased  the  property  in  1824,  and  by  a  spirited 
expenditure  of  money,  coupled  with  the  excellent  tact  and  great 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,*  the  gentleman  to  whom 
Mr.   Clement  confided   its  editorship, — the    circulation  was 
raised  in  a  short  time  from  under  3,000  to  above  24,000  copies. 
What  its  present  amount  of  circulation  is,  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty ;  but,  with  the  single  exception  of  *  The  Dispatch,'  it 
is  the  largest  of  any  paper,  daily  or  weekly,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    Its  most  prominent  feature  is  its  Sporting  Intelli- 
gence. TThe  quantity  of  information  on  sporting  matters  which 
It  gives  every  week,  is  surprising,  and  can  only  be  procured  at 
great  expense,  by  great  industry,  and  by  means  of  established 
channels  of  communication  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.    Every 
number  contains  a  humorous  wood-cut,  accompanied  with  an 
appropriate   piece    of  Poetry.    The    'Poet's    Corner'    also 
contains  contributions,   satirical  and  humorous,  on  passing 
events.  The  wood-cuts,  with  illustrative  pieces  of  poetry,  have 
been  re-published  on  four  detached  sheets  of  paper,  at  three 
pence  each,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Gallery  of  Comicalities" 
and  have  met  with  the  amazing  sale  of  nearly  500,000  copies. 
One  very  prominent  feature  in  *  Bell's  Life  in  London,'  is 
that  of  its  being  a  general  umpire  throughout  the  kingdom,  in 
all   ^natters  of  a  sporting  nature,  whether  connected  with 
chess,  games  of  cards,  or  the  turf;  on  all  matters,  in  short, 
on  which  doubts  exit,  and  speculations  depend.    I  have  seen 
nearly  one  hundred  answers  to  questions  on  topics  of  this 
nature,  and  can  easily  imagine  the  variety  of  information,  as 

additions  and  improvements,  which  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive books  of  reference  in  the  language.  The  American  Publishers 
are  Messrs.  Connor  and  Cooke.J 

*  [Mr.  Dowling^s  Aiom  de  guerre  among  th«  "gentlemen  of  the  press" 
\B—ute  long  scribe^  he  bein^  a  very  tall  man.  Thus  Mr.  Cummings,  the 
Jieatrical  critic  of  the  "  Dispatch,"  is  called  dirty  Cummings"— because 
le  has  no  affinity  for  soap  !  ] 
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well  as  the  labour  and  research,  necessary  to  conduct  thisde* 
partment  of  the  paper. 

'  Bell's  Life  in  London'  is  moderately  Liberal  in  its  politics. 
It  is  not  a  party  paper :  it  takes  its  stand  on  entirely  independ. 
ent  ground, — occasionally  blaming  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
for  particlar  measures,  though  supporting  it  in  the  main ;  and 
giving  credit  to  the  Conservatives  in  peculiar  cases,  though 
generally  denouncing  their  principles  and  measures. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  joi^-nal  in  the  metropolis,  published 
at  the  same  price,  which  contains  so  much  matter  as  *  Bdl's 
Life  in  London.'  Its  size  is  a  large  folio,  and  the  type  issniail 
and  close.  The  third  page,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
sporting  intelligence,  is  printed  in  a  particularly  small  type, 
and  contains  as  much  matter  as  two  pages  of  some  of  its  con- 
temporaries. It  is  an  excellent  property :  there  are  only  one 
or  two  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  which  pay  so  well. 

The  paper  of  largest  circulation  in  the  metropolis,  or,  indeed, 
in  the  country,  is  The  Weekly  Dispatch.  Its  circulation, 
according  to  the  last  newspaper  returns,  exceeds  30,000.  This 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  circulation.^ .,  Jt  .is  the  more  sur- 
prising as  the  price  has  always  been  iilguer  than  that  of 
most  of  its  contemporaries.  It  has  hitherto  been  eightpence- 
halfpenny ;  it  is  now,  while  I  am  writing,  reduced  to  sixpence. 
But  though  higher  in  price  than  the  generality  of  the  journals, 
it  has  always  contained  a  proportionably  greater  quantity  of 
matter.  Its  dimensions  are  very  large,  and  being  printed  with 
a  small  close  type,  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  matter.  Its 
immense  circulation  is  the  result  of  very  great  and  perseverine 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  editor,  coupled 
with  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money.  When  Mr.  Harmer,* 
many  years  agoi  became  principal  proprietor,  its  circulation 
was  only  a  few  thousands.  That  gentleman,  however,  im- 
niediately  loosened  his  purse  strings,  paid  handsomely  for 
literary  assistance,  advertised  the  concern  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  employed  every  possible  means  to  procure 
subscribers.  One  thing  which  contributed  much  to  bring, 
« The  Dispatch*  into  notice  were  the  portraits  it  gave  of  the 
King  and  the  Queen,  when  they  acceded  to  the  Crown.  Wil- 
liam was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  then,  and  as  the  portraits 
were  well  executed  on  steel,  and  were  given  gratis,  first  one 
and  then  the  other,  to  the  purchasers  of  particular  numbers  of 
the  paper,  those  particular  numbers  reached  the  unheard  of 
and  almost  incredible  sale  of  130,000  copies  each.  This  was 
followed  up  by  a  continued  system  of  advertising,  and  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  otherwise,  to  raise  the  permanent  j 
circulation  of  the  paper.  The  ultimate  result  has  been  what 
I  have  stated — a  steady  circulation  of  nearly  32,000. 

«  [The  celebrated  Old  BaUey  Soli.-itor.] 
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'  The  Dispatch'  oden  published  formerly  an  extra  half  sheet] 
not  on  a  detached  piece  of  paper  as  a  supplement,  but  on  aa 
enlarged  sheet*  without  any  additional  charge.  It  did  this,  on 
an  average,  once  every  four  weeks.  It  now  does  so  regularly. 
Its  numerous  answeni  to  questions  are  most  useful  and  inter* 
eiiting. 

*The  Dispatch'  has  now  a  very  large  share  of  advertise- 
ments.' The  increase  in  its  advertisements,  though  not  keeping 
up  with  the  increase  in  the  circulation,  has  been  steady  smce 
the  property  came  chiefly  into  Mr.  Harmer's  hands. 

One  attribute  in  <  The  Dispatch,'  which  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  raise  it  to  its  present  extensive  circulation,  is  the 
extreme  libeiality  and  uncompromising  character  of  its 
political  principles.  It  advocates  Radicalism  in  its  purest 
form,  and  with  an  earnestness  and  fervour  which  are  not  to  be 
exceeded.  It  never  conceals  its  sentiments.  So  far  indeed 
from  shrinking  from  a  free  and  fearless  expression  of  them,  it 
glories  in  its  practice  of  plain  speaking.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  carries  this  practice  to  an  extreme, — inasmuch 
as  expressions  occasionally  escape  it  which  are,  perhaps,  too 
strong.  Its  tone,  however,  I  think,  has  been  more  subdued  of 
late,  without  abating  one  iota  of  its  zeal  in  the  Liberal  cause. 
*  The  Dispatch'  has  attracted  attention,  and  enlarged  the  list 
of  its  subscribers!  by  its  fearless  attacks  on  corruption  in  its 
various  strong-holds,  whether  that  corruption  appear  in  the 
conduct  of  individuals  or  in  that  of  bodies  of  men. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  editor  of  *  The  Dispatch.'  The  writer  of 
the  series  of  letters  which  has  appeared  in  it,  for  some  years 
past,  under  the  signature  of  "  Publicola,"  is  Mr.  Williams,*  for 
a  longtime  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  several  daily  papers, 
and  latterly  on  *  The  Morning  Post.'  I  have  been  told  that 
Mr.  Williams  is  also  the  writer  of  the  leading  article  in  the 
first  page,  under  the  head  of  "  History  of  Politics,"  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  or  not  the  statement  be  correct.  Five 
guineas  have  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  sum  which  Mr. 
Williams  receives  weekly  for  his  contributions  to  •  The  Dis- 
patch ;'  but  I  do  not  know  whether  such  be  the  sum.  Mr. 
Cumming,  formerly  a  writer  of  theatrical  articles  in  *  Tiie 
Scotsman'  newspaper,  has  for  some  years  written  all  the 
dramatic  notices  in  *  The  Dispatch.'  He  is  also  the  author  of 
the  articles  which  occasionalljr  appear  under  the  signature  of 
•*  Moraviensis," — Morayshire  in  Scotland,  being  his  native 
place. 

Bell'I  Weekly  Messenqeb  is  next  to  *  The  Dispatch'  and 
'  Bell's  Life  in  London,'  in  the  extent  of  its  circulation.  The 
last  returns  give  it  a  circulation  ©f  nearly  13,000  copies.    It  is 

♦  [Mr.  WilliaraB  is  author  of  the  /'Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.] 
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an  old  established  paper,  and  was  at  one  time  the  most  exten- 
siyely  circulated  of  any  in  the  country.  It  was,  and  is  still/ 
chieny  read  in  the  country,  and  especially  among  the  fanners. 
It  has  always  been  the  adyocate  or  their  interests  and  usually 
deyotes  a  large  quantity  of  its  space  to  intelligence  of  an  agri- 
cultural kind.  For  a  long  period  it  occupied  neutral  ground 
on  the  scene  of  the  politick  conflict,  though  its  leaning  was  to- 
wards moderate  Toryism ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  identified 
itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  not, 
however,  violent  in  its  Toryism;  it  is  never  abusive  towards 
those  who  differ  from  its  politics.  Its  leadine  articles  are  cha- 
racterised by  moderation,  though  sufficiently  decided  in  it 
opinions.  It  takes  credit  to  itself,  and  it  deserves  it,  for  its 
scrupulous  exclusion  from  its  columns  of  an3rthing  which 
would  be  improper  for  the  perusal  of  females :  on  this  account 
it  is  a  good  family  paper.  It  contains  a  judicious  abridgement 
of  the  news  of  the  week.  One  of  its  more  prominent  features 
is  the  space  it  devotes  to  police  intelligence.  Unsually  a 
whole  page — and  its  pages  are  lar^r  than  those  of  any  of  its 
weekly  contemporaries — is  occupied  with  the  repwts  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  police  offices. 

*  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger'  has,  for  some  time  past,  paid 
considerable  attention  to  literature.  Its  reviews  of  books  are 
not  elaborate  or  lengthened ;  they  are  brief  and  numerous, 
there  being  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  of  ten  in  one  number. 

Mr.  Bell,  lately  deceased  I  believe,  the  proprietor  of  •  Bell'4S 
Standard  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,'  &c.  established  '  The 
Weekly  Messenger'  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  same 
gentleman  also  established  a  Ladies'  Magazine  under  the  title 
of  **  La  Belle  Assemblee,"  which  was  amazingly  successful  for 
a  long  time,  and  is  so  still  to  a  certain  extent.  '  The  Messen- 
ger* is  understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  executors.  Very 
little,  however,  is  known  regarding  its  private  matters.  I  have 
^  heard  the  name  of  the  gentleman  said  to  be  the  editor,  but  I 
do  not  mention  it,  as  I  am  not  at  all  confident  of  the  accuracy 
of  my  information. 

-The  paper,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  large  in  its  dimen- 
sions. It  contains  eight  pages,  each  consisting  of  five  broad 
columns,  and  being  nearly  as  large  as  *  The  Globe'  or  •  Cou- 
rier' newspapers.  Its  matter,  however,  is  somewhat  open; 
still  it  gives  a  large  quantity  for  the  price, — ^which  is  sixpence. 
Its  advertisements  are  not  numerous ;  but  it  is  a  good  proper- 
ty, owing  to  the  extent  of  its  circulation.  About  three  years 
since  *  The  Farmer's  Journal,'  an  old  established,  and  once  po- 
pular journal,  but  whose  circulation  had  dwindled  dawn  to 
about  1,000, — was  incorporated  with  *  Bell's  Weekly  Messen- 
ger.' 

There  is  another  weekly  paper,  making  four  in  all,  which 


takes  the  prefix  of  <  Bell.'  I  allude  to  Bell's  New  Weekly 
Messenger.  It  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  *  The  Old  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,'  by  a  relation — I  hav^  heard  it  said  a  son 
-M>f  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  the  proprietor  of  the  latter  journal.  It 
l»s  a  good  circulation,  being  considerably  above  5,000.  It 
has  not  yet  got  into  a  large  advertising  connexion,  but  will 
probably  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  little  time.    It  is  only  a 

Jroung  journal,  being  established  no  farther  back  than  1^:1. 
t  is  published  at  the  same  price,  sixpence,  as  its  rival  and 
namesake.  Its  form,  however,  is  very  different.  It  is  some- 
thing of  the  half.folio  half-quarto  form.  It  contains  sixteen 
pages,  and  four  columns  on  each  page,  making  sixty-four  col- 
umns in  all — a  greater  number,  so  for  as  I  am  aware,  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world  contains. 

The  politics  of  *  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger'  are  decid- 
edly Liberal.  They  verge,  indeed,  on  extreme  Radicalism. 
Hence  it  is  popular  among  those  holding  that  class  of  princi- 
ples. Its  leading  articles  are  more  remarkable  for  the  tone  of 
pood  sense  which  pervades  them,  than  for  anything  brilliant 
m  conception  or  vigorous  in  expression.  It  has  on  several  oc- 
casions brought  itself  into  notice  by  its  bold  exposure  of  cases 
of  individual  corruption,  as  well  of  the  jobbing  or  misconduct 
of  bodies  of  persons.  It  devotes  a  preat  proportion  of  its  space 
to  reviews  of  new  publications,  which  are  always  written  with 
an  evident  desire  to  be  courteous  and  impartial.  It  very  pro- 
perly accompanies  the  expression  of  any  opinion  of  its  own, 
for  or  against,  a  book,  by  one  or  more  extracts ;  so  that  the 
public  may  themselves  decide  whether  or  not  the  praise  or 
censure  has  been  justly  awarded.  The  only  justification  of 
other  journals  not  acting  on  the  same  principle,  especially 
where  the  l)ook  is  severely  condemned,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
comparatively  limited  space  of  most  of  them. 

•  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger'  devotes  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  drama.  Who  the  writer  of  the  theatrical  notices 
is,  I  know  not ;  but  he  is  one  who  is  clearly  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  a  good  deal  amongst  the  professors  of  the  histrionic  art. 
It  is  no  less  evident  that  he  is  a  good  judge  of  dramatic  pieces. 
•Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger*  occasionally  displays  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  in  its  anxiety  to  bring  its  claims  before'the 
public.  It  has  in  several  cases  gone  to  considerable  expense 
m  getting  wood  engravings,  bearing  on  some  subject  or  event 
in  which  the  public  felt  a  deep  interest  at  the  time.  At  the 
end  of  last  year  it  gave,  in  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of 
mattert  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  three  leading  al- 
manacs. Its  enterprise  was  on  that  occasion  rewarded  by  an 
extra  sale  of  about  20,000,  making  the  entire  impression  of 
^hat  number  above  25,000. 

The  (Sunday  Times  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  weekly 
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gipers.  It  was  established  in  182%  by  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle 
arvey,  now  the  member  for  Southwark.  A  great  deal  of 
inoney  was  expended  in  bringing  it  &irhr  before  the  public. 
Its  exertions,  for  some  years,  to  commend  itself  to  the  countryt 
were  as  unintermitting  as  they  were  neat.  It  met  with  its 
reward  in  a  very  large  circulation,  and  in  the  influx  of  a  great 
many  advertisements.  Mr.  Harvey,  some  years  after  its  es- 
tablishment, disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  for  a  very  considera- 
ble sum.  Between  the  money  paid  down,  and  the  annuity 
which  Mr.  Harvey  received  for  some  years,  the  purchase  mo- 
ney was  considered  equal  to  14,000/.  Mr.  Valpy,  the  exten- 
sive publisher  of  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet-street,  was  the  pur* 
chaser,  and  he  retained  the  property  for  four  years,  six. 
Clarkson  conducted  it  during  the  time  it  was  in  Mx.  Yalpy's 
hands.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  Mr.  Colboum,  the  enter- 
prising publisher  of  Great  Marlborough-street,  purchased  a 
majority  of  shares  from  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Mr.  Gaspy  was  ap- 

Eointed  editor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Clarkson.  Mr.  Gaspy  had 
een  previously  favourably  known  as  a  literary  gentleman. 
From  being  editor  of  *  The  Sunday  Times,'  he  eventually  be- 
came part  proprietor ;  but  still  continued  to  discharge  the  edi- 
torial functions  as  formerly.  Under  his  management  *  The 
Sunday  Times'  steered  a  somewhat  middle  course  between  the 
Tories  and  Liberals.  It  rarely  expressed  an  opinion  on  any 
great  subject  of  political  influence  one  way  or  other;  but  when 
it  did,'*the  leaning  obviously  was  towards  the  Liberal  side. 
The  leading  articles  were  written  correctly  enough,  but  they 
were  deficient  in  energy,  and  consequently  excited  little  or  no 
attention.  Mr.  Gaspy,  however,  showed  good  judgment  in  his 
selections  of  matter.  '  The  Sunday  Times,'  under  his  manage- 
ment, was  as  readable  a  paper  as  one  could  have  wished. 
There  was,  too,  something  attractive  in  its  very  appearance. 
Mr.  Gaspy 's  connexion  with  it,  both  as  proprietor  and  editor, 
ceased  early  in  1835.  Who  the  new  proprietors  are — ^for  I 
understand  there  are  several  of  them — I  have  not  heard.  Mr. 
Derbyshire,  at  that  time  a  reporter  on  *The  Morning  Chroni- 
cle,' and  some  years  since  editor  of  •  The  Courier'  for  a  few 
months,  was  chosen  one  of  the  editors — a  sub-editor  I  believe 
— on  Mr.  Gaspy  quitting  the  paper.  Who  the  other  gentleman 
is,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  Mr.  Derbyshire  did  not 
long  continue  his  connexion  with  *  The  Sunday  Times.'  He 
quitted  this  country  in  the  end  of  last  year,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  for  Madrid,  where  he  now  is  as  the  regular  cor- 
respondent of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle.' 

Under  the  new  editorship,  *The  Sunday  Times'  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  politics.  It  is  thoroughly  Liberal  in  its  opin- 
ions, and  advocates  them  with  great  zeal.  The  chief  fault  of 
its  leading  articles,  is  the  too  frequent  use  of  short  quotations. 
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mostly  from  our  popular  poets.  These,  if  appropriate  and 
sparingly  used,  give  much  of  liveliness  and  effect  to  an  article; 
,but  if  they  are  pressed  too  liberally  into  the  writer's  service, 
they  only  weaken  the  impression  his  own  observations  are 
calculated  to  produce. 

This  is  the  only  essential  alteration  made  in  the  mode  of  . 
conducting  *The  Sundajr!)Times.'  The  other  attractive  fea- 
tures which  originally  gained  in  its  great  popularity,  are  still 
retained.  It  is  still  as  readable  a  paper  as  one  could  wish  to 
see.  It  gives  brief  literary  notices.  Here  it  has  improved  on 
what  it  lormerly  was ;  for  its  reviews,  if  so  they  mignt  be  call- 
ed, then  only  consisted  of  six  or  seven  lines ;  and  it  was  but 
seldom  any  definite  opinion  of  the  book  was  expressed  either 
way.  Now,  its  literary  notices,  though  still  brief,  are  deserv- 
ing- the  name  of  notices,  and  do  convey  to  the  reader  what  the 
reviewer  thinks  of  the  work  to  which  he  is  referring.  Occa- 
sionaUy,  the  opinion  expressed  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
extracts,  varyingin  length  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth,  or  third, 
of  a  column.  *The  SundayTimes' has  always  been  consid- 
ered an  excellent  paper  for  theatrical  intelligence :  it  is  so 
still.  It  gives,  occasionally^  a  considerable  quantity  of  Satur- 
day's news,  when  interesting. 

The  most  spirited  exertions  continue  to  be  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors to  merit  public  patronage.  It  often  publishes  an  en- 
tire double  sheet* — without  malang  any  extra  charge  to  the 
fublic.  It  gives  in  these  double  sheets  abstracts  of  important 
ills,  and  sometimes  the  bills  themselves,  lengthened  reports 
of  interesting  debates  in  Parliament,  or  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  most  important  at  the  time.  Every  year,  for 
some  time  past,  it  has  given  in  its  double  sheets  a  vast  mass  of 
information  gleaned  from  the  almanacks.  It  gives,  too,  as  oc- 
casion is  supposed  to  require,  expensive  wood-cuts.  Its  wood- 
cut representation  of  the  destruction  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  fiire,  in  1834,  procured  it  an  immense  extra  sale  of  the 
numbers  in  which  the  engravings  appeared. 

Almost  every  week  the  dead  walls  of  the  metropolis  are 
posted  with  announcements  in  what  Dominie  Sampson  would 
nave  called  "  prodigiously"  large  letters,  of  the  leading  matter 
which  the  forthcoming  number  is  to  contain ;  and  a  host  of  ' 
^en  is  employed  on  Friday  and  Saturday  to  parade  the  streets, 
with  a  board  on  their  shoulders,  containmg,  on  both  sides,  the 
same  advertisement.  Towards  evening  these  troops  meet  in 
the  front  of  the  ofSice,  where  they  stand  for  an  hour  or  two, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  little  army,  with  their  respec- 
tive boards  on  their  shoulders.  The  thing  has  a  remarkably 
fine  effect  to  the  eye :  it  ought]  to  have  an  equally  good 

*  SKnee  this  was  written  the  sttmp-duties  have  been  repealed,  and  '  The 
Sundigr  Times'  reguladypiblishes  a  double  sheet  at  sjEpence. 
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effect  in  the  way  of  iaducii:^  the  passers-by  to  poichase  the 
paper. 

'  The  Sunday  Times*  is  still  a  good  property,  though  it  has 
shared  to  some  extent  in  the  general  adversities  of  the  weekly 
press.  Its  circulation  was  some  years  ago  about  8»00G :  now  it 
18  somewhere  about  5^000.  It  still,  however,  retains  a  large 
share  of  well-paid  advertisements.  I  should  think  the  sale,  t^ 
must  have  increased  of  late. 

Perhaps  no  paper  ever  met  with  such  sudden  and  complete 
success  as  The  Jqhn^Bttll.  By  the  time  it  was  two  months  in 
existence,  it  was  an  excellent  paying  property.  It  was  started 
with  fiinds  furnished  by  the  Laverpoof  government,*  in  IBSHS^ — 
immediately  atter  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line ;  and  it  was  eoi  up  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  assailingiier 
in  every  possible  lorm.  Its  very  first  number  showed  the  atd' 
muB  of  the  conductors  towards  that  unhappy  Princess.  Any- 
thing more  virulently  and  coarsely  abusive,  was  never  before 
seen  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  So  great  was  the  diseust 
which  these  attacks  on  Queen  Caroline  excited  in  the  public 
mind,  that  the  newsmen,  who  are  geneaally  pretty  exempt  frmn 
strong  political  feeling,  burnt  the  paper,  in  dozens,  in  the  streets. 
This  was  just  playing,  unconsciously,  into  the  hands  of  the 
originators  of  the  paper :  it  gave  it  notoriety,  which  was  the 
thing  they  sought  to  obtain.  The  enemies  of  Cartdine,  who 
were  numerous  among  the  higher  classes,  immediately  rallied 
round  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  *  The  John  Bufl,'  whom 
they  reeardea  as  martyrs  to  their  zeedous  opposition  to  one 
they  hdd  to  be  a  most  profligate  woman.  Orders  for  the  pa- 
per poured  in  fit>m  the  aristocracy  in  town  and  country,  and 
large  donations  of  money  were  given  to  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  undertaking.  The  consequence  was,  the  thing  was  fairly 
established  at  once ;  and  the  proprietors,  seeing  the  hit  they 
had  made,  took  care  to  turn  their  discovery  to  the  best  advant- 
age. They  grew,  if  possible,  more  reckless  week  after  week 
in  their  attadES  on  the  Queen ;  and  speedily  bethought  them- 
selves of  vilifying  all  those  persons  of  distinction,  male  and 
female,  who  had  espoused  her  cause.  This,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  not  only  gave  additional  satisfaction  to  their 
earlier  supporters,  but  procured  them  a  host  of  new  patrons. 
In  short,  in  little  more  than  twelve  months, '  The  John  BuUf 
attained  a  circulation  not  much  short  of  10,000.  Thus,  finding 
the  trade  of  libelling  so  profitable,  they  went  on  improving  as 
they  proceeded.  It  mattered  not  to  the  principal  parties  that 
the  two  or  three  men  of  straw,— the  printers  of  the  paper  who 
were  put  forward  as  the  proprietors, — ^were  proceeded  against 
by  the  injured  party,  found  guilty,  and  sent  to  prison :  so  far 
from  beiug  disadvantageous  to  the  paper,  it  brought  it  still  ftur- 

*  [Out  of  the  secret  iervioe  money,— a  large  sam  smnuJlyvnsceoimt- 
ed  for.] 
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ther  into  DOtice ;  and  the  trade  of  libelling  grew  more  flourish* 
iog  than  ever.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  did  *  The  John  Bull,' 
in  its  earlier  days,  carry  this  system  of  libelling,  that  a  great 
many  read  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeing  whether  they 
themselves  were  singled  out  jfor  its  vilification  or  not. 

Queen  Caroline,  however,  did  not  live  long  after  its  esta- 
blishment ;  and  with  her  death  the  intensity  of  the  interest 
which  had  been  felt  in  her  case  naturally  subsided.  In  the 
course  therefore  of  a  year  or  two  after  her  death,  *  The  John 
Buir  began  to  decline  in  circulation,  which  it  has  been  regu- 
larly doing  ever  since.  As,  however,  great  literary  talent  had 
by  this  time  been  embarked  in  it,  and  as  it  became  the  most 
zealous  Sunday  champion  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  most 
violent  opponent  of  the  Reformers  as  a  body, — its  decrease  in 
circulation  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  only  gradual. 
Eventually  it  procured  a  good  advertising  connexion,  which 
still  continues  with  it,  though  the  circulation  is  now  reduced 
to  less  than  4,500. 

*  The  John  Bull'  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  in  the 
hands  of  very  different  parties  from  those  with  whom  it  origi- 
nated. It  is  still  the  inveterate  opponent  of  Reform  and  Re- 
formers, and  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  Church  and 
State,  with  all  the  blemishes  and  abuses  which  the  Conserva- 
tives  generally  admit  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Constitution  ; 
but  it  does  not  now  indulge  in  slander  at  the  expense  of  private 
cl^iracter.  It  displays  occasionally  great  asperity  of  spirit ; 
but  it  deals  only  with  the  public  conduct  of  puolic  men. 

I  am  not  aware  who  are  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  editor.  Mr.  Mudford 
was  a  short  time  ago  in  the  habit  of  regularly  contributing  to 
it :  whether  or  not  he  be  so  now,  I  cannot  toll.  Mr.  Croker  is 
also  supposed  to  be  a  ver^  extensive  contributor.  It  undoubt- 
edly evinces  much  talent  in  its  leading  articles. 

It  is  one  of  the  smallest-sized  papers  in  London,  and  as  a 
large  portion  of  its  space  is  occupied  with  advertisements,  it 
does  not  contain  much  news.    Indeed  it  is  chiefly  read  for  its 
leading  articles,  which  usually  occupy  from  a  page  and  a  half 
to  two  page^. 

The  readers  of  *  The  John  Bull'  are  chiefly  among  the  clergy. 
It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  more  than  one  half  of  its  subscrlbsrs 
are  of  theU;  body.  It  pays  ?  particular  attention  to  that  sort  of 
intelligence  which  is  most  interesting  to  them.  Its  information 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of 
any  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  a  good  property,  as  it  is  got 
up  at  comparativel]|^  little  expense. 

The  Age  has  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  *  The  John  Bull.' 
The  former  journal  was  established  in  the  year  1819.  It  struck 
out  an  entirely  new  path  for  itself.    Not  only  was  the  whole  of 
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its  matter  original,  as  it  still  is ;  but  there  was  in  its  articles 
and  paragraphs  a  wit  and  piquancy  mingled  with  ^e  person- 
alities which  characterized  them,  that  the  paper  soon  attracted 
attention.  It  started  on  Tory*  principles.  It  avowed  the  nrost 
devoted  attachment  to  the  King  and  the  Constitution — ^to  the 
Church  and  State.  Its  principles  in  other  words,  were  pre- 
cisely  the  same  as  those  of  *  The  John  Bull ;'  and  hence  the 
injury  it  has  done  to  that  journal.  The  number  of  prosecutions 
for  libel  to  which  *  The  Age'  was  subjected  sOon  after  its  com- 
menc^ment,  contributed  greatly  to  bring  it  into  notice.  After  ^ 
being  some  five  or  six  years  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  who 
established  it,  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Westmacott  for  a  small 
sum.*  The  number  of  prosecutions  instituted  against  it,  and 
on  almost  all  of  which  verdicts  were  obtained  by  the  plaintiff 
-*Hiubjected  it  to  such  an  enormous  expense  as  to  reduce  its 

?rofits,  notwithstanding  its  great  circulation,  to  a  mere  trifle. 
*hat  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Westmacott  got  the  copyright 
for  a  siaali  sum :  that  sum,  however,  I  do  not  now  recollect. 
Mr.  Westmacott,  by  the  spirit  which  he  infused  into  it  after  it 
had  been  a  short  time  in  his  possession,  brought '  The  Aee^ 
still  more  extensively  into  notice,  and  greatly  increased  its  cir- 
culation. An  increase  in  the  number  of  advertisements  fol- 
lowed. For  some  years  it  has  been  a  most  profitable  concern. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  1833,  Mr.  Westmacott  derived 
nearly  4,000^.  clear  profits  from  it.  He  is  still,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  sole  proprietor,  though,  I  understand,  ho  has  been 
for  the  last  three  years  willing  to  dispose  of  the  half  of  the 
property,  could  he  get  a  partner  and  a  price  to  his  mind. 

If  the  information  communicated  to  me  be  correct — and  the 
quarter  whence  it  comes  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  its  being 
so— there  are  four  literary  gentlemen  who  regularly,  as  editors, 
assist  Mr.  Westmacott  in  the  management  of  *  The  Age.*  Dr. 
Maginn  is  one  of  these :  what  the  names  of  the  other  three  are, 
I  do  not  know.  Dr.  Maginn  is  understood  to  furnish  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  articles  every  week.  Mr.  Westmacott, 
however,  reserves  to  himself  the  sole  right  of  inserting  and  ex- 
cluding matter :  nothing  of  any  importance  can  find  its  way 
into  the  columns  of  *  The  Age'  without  his  concurrence.  He 
takes  an  active  share  also  in  managing  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  paper.  For  this  purpose,  though  he  lives  seven  or 
eight  miles  out  of  town,  he  is  constantly  to  be  seen,  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  at  the  ofiice. 

The  circulation  of  •  The  Age'  was  at  one  time  between  8,500 

and  9,000.    The  last  newspaper  returns  give  it  a  circulation  of 

^  7,250.    The  opposition  given  to  it  by  the  «  The  Satirist,'  which, 

^though  differing  in  politics,  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  and 

♦  [  Mr.  Westmacott  only  gave  lOOl.  for  the  copyright  r—it  is  now  worth 
30,OOOi.] 
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in  the  same  spirit,  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the 
reduced  circulatian. 

*  Tne  Age'  has  steered  pretty  clear  of  libels  of  late,  and  as 
from  the  smallness  of  its  size  the  expenses  of  the  mechanical 
labour  cannot  be  great,  it  must,  with  its  lar^e  circulation  and 
the  great  number  of  advertisements  which  hnd  their  way  into 
its  columns, — ^be  still  an  excellent  property.  It  is  chiefly  read 
ty  the  Tory  Aristocracy.  In  the  clubs  it  is  also  in  great  re- 
quest. 

The  Satibist  was  started  In  1831.  Various  parties  have 
been  named  as  the  originators ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
either  of  them  or  of  those  in  whose  hands  it  is  at  present.  Its 
plan,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  the  same  as  that  of  *  The 
Age,'  though  its  politics  are  the  very  antipodes  of  those  of  its 
rival.  It  is  full  of  personalities,  but  there  is  generally  some- 
thins  so  amusing,  blended  with  good- nature  in  the  manner  in 
which  its  paragraphs  are  written,  that  even  those  parties  at 
whose  expenlBe  the  laugh  is  raised,  can  hardly  be  angry  with 
it.  Indeed  it  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  paragraphs  them- 
selves, that  the  writers  have  no  private  malignity  to  gratify ; 
but  merely  seek  to  amuse  their  readers  by  seizing  on  any- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  parties  re- 
ferr^  to ;  or,  where  nothing  ludicrous  exists  ready  made  to 
their  hands,  conveniently  assuming  its  existence.  Its  witti- 
cisms are  often  good ;  some  of  its  puns  possess  great  point. 
Its  columns  always  furnish  materials  for  a  hearty  laugh. 

'The  Satirist'  is  a  thoroughgoing  Liberal  in  its  politics. 
Yet  it  spares  not  its  political  friends  any  more  than  its  foes.  In 
its  satire  it  is  perfectly  impartial.  Lord  Melbourne  can  speak 
to  this  point ;  so  can  Dr.  Wade,  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor,  Mr. 
Savage,  and  the  leaders  of  the  whole  fraternity  of  Radicals. 
It  appears  to  have  excellent  means  of  information  as  to  what 
18  going  on  among  the  upper  classes  of  society  :  curious  dis- 
closures, by  means  of  what  are  called  "broad  hints,"  are 
often  made  in  its  columns  before  the  public  mind  has  been 
awakened  to  even  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  subject.  An 
instance  was  afforded  in  th&  case  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.  For  more  than  two  years  before  a 
whisper  was  heard  in  any  quarter — keeping  out  of  view,  of 
course,  the  private  friends  of  the  parties — of  the  supposed 
improper  intimacy  that  existed  between  the  Prime  Afinister 
and  the  authoress  of  "  The  Wife,"-rwas  the  circumstance  al- 
luded to,  times  without  number,  in  *  The  Satirist.' 

•  The  Satirist,'  like  *  The  John  Bull'  and  *  The  Age,'  soon 
rose  into  a  large  circulation.  The  number  of  actions  brought 
against  it  for  libels,  contributed  largely,  in  its  case  also,  ^s  in 
those  of  its  two  contemporaries  just  named, — to  bring  it  before 
the  public.    It  has  a  good  number  of  advertisements  and  an 


exteoriTe  drcaUiHon.  It  appean  br  the  laA  newwptaget  ie» 
turns  to  have  a  weekly  sale  of  neanj  49500.  And  it  is  under- 
stood  to  be  flteadilj  riang  in  circulatioa. 

The  News  is  an  old  established  paper.  It  was  started  in 
1805  by  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  The  latt»  first 
brought  himself  into  notice  as  a  theatrical  critic  in  *  The 
News.'  The  late  Mr.  Phlpps»  soon  after  its  establishment,  be- 
came the  proprietor  and  editor,  and  continued  so  till  his  death, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  months  since.  Until  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  'The News'  never  admitted  advertise- 
roents  into  its  columns.  But  as  the  price  was,  until  two  yean 
ago^  eightpence  halfpenny,  the  ^rpe  used  large,  the  mattor 
open,  and  the  circulation  extensive,  it  was  a  very  lucrative 
property.  Mr.  Phipps  acquired  a  handsome  independency  by 
It.  Its  drculaticm  for  very  many  years  fiir  exceeded  that  of 
any  of  its  contemporaries,  weekly  or  daily.  It  vacillated  lor 
some  y^rs  between  20,000  and  25,000  copies.  **0  what  a 
foiling  off  is  here !"  Its  circulation  now  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed, if  indeed  it  exceeds  at  all,  2,500. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Phipps's  death, '  The  News'  was  sold  to  the 
present  proprietor.    The  price  asked  for  the  copyright  and 
the  printing  materials  was  1,0002.;  but  I  have  no  doubt  a 
much  smaller  sum  was  accepted.    The  paper  has  been  much 
enlarged,  and  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  its 
circulation.    The  success,  however,  has  by  no  means  corre- 
sponded with  the  efforts  made  and  the  expense  incurred.    lis 
advertisements  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  not  of  that 
class  which  piys  best.    They  are  chiefly  procured  after  a 
good  hard  canvass  on  the  part  of  an  agent  employed  to  col- 
lect them.    In  the  hope  of  attracting  attention,  it  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  published  a  series  of  medaUioa 
portraits,  accompanied  with  memoirs,  of  celebrated  persons. 
It  deserves  better  success  than  it  has  met  with.    The  leading 
articles  are  written  with  spirit;  and  the  selection  of  newa 
is  good ;  but  the  beneficial  effect  which  the  other  meritorious 
qualities  of  the  paper  are  calculated  to  produce,  has  been 
neutralised  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  reviews  were  written  for 
some  time  after  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.     All  the  conventional  courtesies  of  languaj^ 
were  violated  when  speaking  of  an  author  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  reviewer.     "Block- 
head," *'ass,"  *<  dunce,"  and  other  epithets,  equally  coarse  and 
abusive,  were  liberally  applied  to  the  author  whose  book  was 
condemned.    Not  only  did  this  mode  of  reviewing  offend 
readers  of  refined  taste,  but  it  caused  authors  and  publishers 
to  withhold  their  advertisements  from  the  paper.    Cut  up  a 
book  by  all  means  when  it  deserves  it,  but  let  it  be  done  in 
temperate  and  gentlemanly  language.    A  refined  severity  will 
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bd  more  sensibly  felt  bv  an  author  than  the  coarsest  abuse ; 
while  it  will  not  ofifend  the  taste  of  the  reader.  In  the  case  of 
the  literary  notices  of  *  The  News,'  there  was  this  other  awk- 
ward circumstance — ^that  the  reviewer  had  the  misfortune  of 
not  only  almost  always  differing  from  his  contemporaries  in 
the  opinion  expressed  of  the  book  reviewed,  but  its  success 
was  sure  to  demonstrate  the  unsoundness  of  the  judgment 

fiven.  If  a  book  was  liberally  abused  in  *  The  News,'  and 
anded  over  to  the  trunk-maker,  there  was  every  probability 
of  an  extensive  sale :  if  a  great  and  permanent  popularity  was 
predicted,  the  author  had  reason  to  tremble  for  the  result — ^the 
odds  were  infinitely  in  favour  of  his  work  immediately  be- 
coming to  **  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey." 

Let  It  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  observations  apply 
to  the  review  department  of  •  The  News,'  as  conducted  for 
some  months  before  the  end  of  1835,  and  for  the  first  four  or 
five  months  of  the  present  year.  During  that  period  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  that  joumid  pretty  regularly :  since  then 
- 1  have  not  so  often  seen  it ;  and  therefore  cannot  say  whether 
or  not  the  literary  notices  are  still  written  in  the  same  spirit. 

*  The  News'  identifies  itself  with  the  most  thoroughly  Liber- 
al politics.  It  is  and  always  has  been  Radical.  The  proprie- 
tor, as  already  intimated,  has  made  most  spirited  exertions  to 
make  the  paper  deserving  of  patronage :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  yet  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  Weekly  Tbtje  Suk  is  got  up  from  «The  True  Sun' 
evening  paper.  It  was  established  in  1833,  and  for  a  con- 
fliderable  time  was  under  different  management  from  that  of 
its  daily  namesake  and  relation.  By  dint  of  active  canvass- 
ing through  town  and  country,  conjoined  with  its  unusually 
large  size  and  the  varied  and  amusmg  nature  of  its  contents, 
it  was  speedily  raised  to  a  large  circulation — ^to  nearly  5,000 
copies.  It  did  not,  however,  long  retain  its  hold  on  the  public 
mmd.  Those  who  commenced  it  quitted  both  papers ;  and 
their  successors  did  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  it ;  neither 
did  they  display  the  same  talent.  Latterly  its  contents  have 
almost  entirely  consisted  of  matter  transferred  from  the  daily 
*  True  Sun.'  Its  circulation  is  said  not  to  be  half  what  it  once 
was,  though  nothing  definite  can  be  known  on  the  subject,— 
the  stamps  for  both  papers  being  taken  out  in  the  same  name. 

•  The  Cottntt  Chronicle'  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  Lon. 
don.  Its  circulation  is  confined  to  the  farmers  in  the  country, 
and  to  those  persons  connected  with  country  offices.  It  has 
yery  little  original  matter,,  and  takes  no  decided  part  in  poli- 
tics. Its  columns  are  chiefly  occupied  with  intelligence  of  an 
agricultural  character.    It  has  a  fair  share  of  advertisements, 

.  and  a  tolerable  circulation.    As  it  is  got  up.  at  little  expense, 
it  is  understood  to  be  a  passably  good  paying  concern. 
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Of  Ifr.  Baldwin's  Lohdok  Wseklt  Jottbhal,  I  need  say 
nothing  more  than  that  its  contents  are  made  up  of  a  selection 
from  the  matter  which  appears  in  *The  Standard'  and  'The 
St.  James's  Chronicle.'  80  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  not  a 
line  of  matter  written  ibr  it.  Its  circulation,  which  is  pretty 
good,  ia  exclusively  in  the  country.  It  often  appears  without 
so  much  as  a  single  advertisement :  I  never  saw  it  with  more 
than  six. 

Thx!  BCarx  liAsnt  Express  is  a  paper  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
agricultural  interests.  It  was  started  four  or  five  years  agp. 
Cireat  expense  has  been  incurred  in  endeavoring  to  bring  it 
into  circulation.  Its  success  has  not  been  equal  to  the  exer- 
tions made  to  deserve  it.  The  circulation  is  somewhere  about 
1800.  The  editorship  has  been  in  various  hands;  but  the 
politics  of  the  paper  nave  been  uniformly  Liberal. 

Another  paper  was  started  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  ror  the  avowed  purpose  of  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  farmers.  It  is  called  The  Agbicttltttbist.  I  never 
knew  a  paper  start  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  num- 
ber, a  resolution  had  been  unanmiously  passed  at  a  large 
meeting  of  the  leading  amculturists  of  England,  held  in  the 
Freemason's  Tavern,  to  the  effect  that  such  a  paper  was  a  de- 
sideratum, and  deserved  the  cordial  support  of  the  &Lrmiag 
interest.  There  was  every  disposition  to  support  it ;  but  by 
mismanagement  in  the  outset,  all  its  bright  prospects  were 
blasted.  It  fell  a  victim  to  the  number  of  persons  who  inter- 
fered with  its  management.  Its  fate  afforded  a  marked  illus- 
tration of  the  homely  proverb,  that  **  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth."  Mr.  Brown,  secretary  to  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, and  Bfr.  Robert  Montgomery  Martin,  author  of  '  The  His- 
tory of  the  British  Colonies,'  were  the  recognised  editors ;  -but 
others  interfered  with  the  arrangements  of  the  paper  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  newspaper  details,  andj  the  result 
was,  that  what  was  well  dohe  by  one  party  was  marred  by 
another.  A  third  editor  was  brought  up  from  the  country  in 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  pubucation  of  the  first  number. 
The  publication  of  the  second  number  was  particularly  mis- 
managed, which,  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  gave 
the  paper  a  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered, nor  will  for  a  long  time,  if  it  ever  do  entirely.  The 
honAfide  circulation  of  the  fourth  number  did  not  amount  to 
400 ;  since  then  it  has  gradually  risen  two  or  three  huntLred 
higher. 

in  less  than  seven  weeks  from  the  establishment  of  *  The 
Agriculturist,'  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Mellish,  the  City 
banker  ;*  and  shortly  9.fterwards  Messrs.  Brown  and  Montg<> 

*  [Mr.  Mellish  it  not  k  banker  in  the  ordinarr  sense  of  the  term,  he  if 
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mery  Martin  both  quitted  the  coacern.  Who  the  present  con- 
ductors are,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  am  I  certain  that  Mr.  Mellish 
is  still  the  proprietor,  though  I  believe  he  is  so.  The  politics 
of  '  The  Agriculturists'  wear  a  Conservative  hue. 

The  Weekly  Post  is  a  paper  of  yet  more  modem  origin 
than  *The  Agriculturist.'  It  was  only  started  in  April  last. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  proprietors,  and  is  published  at  the 
same  omce  as  '  The  Morning  Post.'  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
ducted  by  the  same  gentlemen.  Mr.  Lane,  formerly  assistant 
editor  of  *  The  Albion,'  is  the  principal  editor.  It  started  aus- 
piciously, havinff  a  circulation  of  about  1^00  copies,  and  a 
tolerable  sprinkling  of  advertisements,  to  begin  with.  It  is 
conducted  with  spirit,  and  is  altogether  a  readable  paper.  One 
of  its  leading  features  is  that  of  giving  the  Saturday's  news  at 
some  length*  It  also  fives  expresses,  when  the  matter  is  im- 
portant, which  arrive  from  Paris  (hi  the  Sunday  morning.  Its 
politics  are  of  the  same  complexion  as  those  of  its  daily 
namesake. 

There  are  three  papers  essentially  of  a  religious  character. 
•  The  Patrwt,'  •  The  Christian  Advocate,'  and  •  The  Watch- 
man.' The  Patbiot  has  been  established  about  four  years. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Evangelical  Dissenters, — 
chiefly  of  the  body[palled  Independents.  It  is  conducted  with 
much  talent  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  author  of  *  The  Modern 
Traveller,  anci  editor  of  *  The  Electic  Review.'  Its  circulation 
approximates  to  2,500,  and  it  has  a  fair  share  of  advertise- 
ments. It  has  not,  however,  by  any  means  met  with  the  suc- 
cess it  deserves.  As  it  is  the  only  organ,  and  a  very  able  one, 
of  the  interests  of  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  I  am  greatly 
surprised,  knowing  as  I  do  the  number  and  respectability  and 
influence  of  that  bodv,  that  it  is  not  much  more  cordially  and 
eflectivel^r  supportea.  The  politics  of  *  The  Patriot'  are  de- 
^cidedly  Liberal. 

The  Chbistlin  Advocate  started  a  few  years  since  as  the 
organ  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  For  a  time  it  was  tolerably 
supported  by  those  entertaining  that  class  of  principles  ;  but 
its  politics  were  too  liberal  for  them.*  It  was — and  still,  I  be- 
lieve, is — ^the  property  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  brother  of  the  Mr. 
Stephens,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist-preacher,  who  broke  ofl'from 
the  Conference,  along  with  Dr.  Warren  and  others  about  two 
years  ago,  and  established  a  new  and  more  liberal  system,  in 
so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned, — of  Wesleyanism.  •The 
Christian  Advocate'  supports  the  latter  body.  It  is  conducted 
with  spirit,  but  its  circulation  is  limited.    It  is  under  1,500. 

one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  his  occupation  is  that 
of  a  very  large  cattle  contractor  for  the  public  service— chiefly  the  navy.] 
♦  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  as  a  body,  are  in  favor  of  Tory,  or  Church 
and  State  principles. 
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The  Watghhim  was  started  in  opposition  to^The  Adv(H 
cate,'  by  a  body  of  Wesleyan  Metho^sts  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  conference.  It  has  only  been  in  existence  two 
years.  I  have  not  heard  who  is  the  editor.  There  is  taleni  ih 
It.  Its  principles  are  purely  Conservative.  Its  circulaticm  ex- 
ceeds 2,000. 

Mr.  Colbum,  the  publisher,  has  two  papers,  whTch,  thoueh 
not  strictly  newspapers,  approach  nearer  to  that  class  of  pub- 
lications than  to  any  other.  I  allude  to '  The  Ck>urt  Journal^ 
and  *  The  Naval  and  Military  Grazette.' 

Thb  Covbt  JocmNAL  arose  in  1829,  from  the  ashes  of  *  The 
London  Weekly  Review."  Its  price  is  eightpence.  It  con^ 
tains  sixteen  quarto  pages,  with  three  columns  on  each  page^ 
In  the  editorship,  it  has  undergone  a  variety  of  changes.  Mr. 
Patmore,  who  e^erwards  started  *  The  New  Court  Journal,'  a 
short-lived  enterprise  in  opposition  to  it, — conducted  it  for 
some  time,  at  a  salary  of  ten  guineas  a  week.  Who  the  gen- 
tleman was  who  had  the  management  of  it  in  the  intervening 
period,  I  have  not  heard ;  but  Mr.  Leman  Blanchard  has  been 
the  editor  for  some  time  past.  The  politics  of  '  The  Court 
Journal'  have  undergone  several  changes,  with  the  changes  of 
its  editors,  which  has  not  been  in  its  favor.  Latterly  it  has; 
very  judiciously,  abstained  from  politics  altogether.  Now  its 
contents  principally  consists  of  light  articles  on  topics  bearing 
on  aristocratic  notions,  customs,  &c.,  and  of  intelligence  re- 
specting the  movements  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  pre- 
cise number  it  circulates  is  not  known,  as  the  stamps  are  tak- 
en out  in  conjunction  with  those  of  *  The  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette.'    •  The  Court  Journal'  is  well  advertised. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette  was  started  in  1839.  I 
forget  the  name  of  the  first  editor,  but  he  was  soon  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  Martin,  the  author,  as  already 
mentioned  of  the  *  History  of  the  British  Colonies.'  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's salary  was  ten  guineas  a  week.*  He  held  the  office  some 
time,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  another  gentleman.  The 
paper  is  well  conducted ;  but  its  success  has  not  been  anything 
like  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  contains  a  vast  quaintity  of  infor- 
mation, which  must  be  hightly  interesting  to  the  members  of 
both  services.  It  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  political  con- 
flicts ;  nor  when  it  does  discuss  political  (][uestions,  does  it  be- 
tray any  very  strong  feeling  on  either  side.  With  its  naval 
and  military,  and  miscellaneous  intelligence,  it  judiciously 
blends  a  moderate  proportion  of  literary  matter,  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  reviews  of^  new  publications.  It  has  a  fair  share  of 
advertisements.    Its  original  price  was  one  shilling,  but  Mr. 

*  There  are  few  men  who  so  liberally  rcmuoerate  literary  labor  as  Mr. 
Colburn. 
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Colburo,  finding  that  too  high,  reduced  it  to  the  usual  price  of 
aeyenpence.  Mr.  Colburn  has  sunk  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  public  patronage  to  it. 

There  is  another  paper,  The  United  Service  Gazette,"*^ 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  Colburn's '  Naval  and  Mi- 
litary Gazette.'  It  was  started,  too,  at  the  same  time ;  of 
course,  the  papers  are  decided  rivals  to  each  other.  *The 
United  Service  Gazette,'  takes  an  active  part  in  politics,  al- 
ways zealously  espousing  the  Ultra-Tory  side  of  a  question. 
It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Alaric  Attila  Watts,  who  is  one  of  the 
|)roprietors,  and  I  believe  the  chief.  It  is,  like  all  the  publica- 
tions with  whose  destinies  Mr.  Watts  has  been  entrusted,  vitu- 
perative of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure. Its  leading  articles  invariably  display  more  or  less 
of  that  gentleman's  acerbity  of  spirit.  It  has  but  few  adver- 
iisements,  and  these  are  not  of  that  kind  which  pay  well.  The 
circulation  is  tolerably  good,  but  nothing  more. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  having  taken  place  as 
~      "  ■  "  ■  *    *  '  may 

He- 

.  Several  new  papers  have  also  made  their  appear- 
ance.^ 'The  ]M!erciiryi'  is  conducted  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  formerly  of 'The 
True  Sun.'  '  The  London  Journal,'  formerly  '  The  General  Advertiser,' 
is  edited  by  Mr.  Carpenter.  'The  Weekly  Chronicle'  is  started  and  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Holt,  the  proprietor  of '  Holt's  Magazine ;'  and  'The  Cham- 
pion't  is  conductea  by  tne  two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  Mr.  Ficdd- 
en,  the  Member  of  Oldham,  is  understood  to  be  the  proprietor,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  the  hoii.  gentleman  has  advanced  6000/.  to  establish  the 
paper. 

t  [This  is  a  dull,  heavv  hebdomadal,  a  perfect  contrast  to '  The  Cham- 
pioir  of  30  years  ago,  wnich  was  then  conducted  by  Joseph  Drakend,  the 
celebrated  editor  ot '  The  Stamford  News/  and  a  most  spirited,  independ- 
ent and  nervous  writer.] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  NEWSFATES  PRESS— OENESAL  BEMABX8. 

Comparative  number  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Joumals-^Theii 
comparative  circulation —Difficulty  of  establishing  Weekly  Newspapers 
Difficulty  of  making  them  pay — Decrease  in  the  amount  of  their  circu- 
lation—Metropolitan  Press  conducted  with  great  talent— Its  character 
greatly  improved  of  late — ^Absence  of  a  jealous  feeling  among  the  editors 

fenerally — Different  in  this  respect  from  the  editors  of  Provincial  uid 
.merican  Journals— Sensitiveness  of  some  London  Newspaper  Editors 
to  the  attacks  made  on  them— An  Editor  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  va- 
ried feeUng»— Character  of  a  Newspaper — Diversity,  and  usefulness  of 
its  contents— Its  advertisements. 

I  HAVE  thus  glanced,  in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  at  the 
newspaper  press*  of  the  Great  Metropolis.  The  number  of 
daily  journals,  it  will  be  seen,  is  eleven,  and  of  the  weekly 
twenty-seven.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  daily  papers 
is  about  40,000 ;  that  of  the  weekly  120,000,  making  a  total 
circulation,  in  round  numbers,  of  160,000. 

If  the  number  of  newspapers  advocating  Liberal  sentiments, 
compared  with  those  supporting  an  opposite  class,  may  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  political 
topics,  it  wUl  be  found  that  Liberal  principles  are  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  metropolis  than  those  of  a  Conservative  hue. 
in  the  daily  press  the  Liberal  cause  has  seven  out  of  the  elev- 
en daily  papers — •  The  Morning  Chronicle' — *  The  Morning 
Advertiser'—*  The  Constitutional'—*  The  Globe'—*  Courier'— 
*  Sun'— and  *  True  Sun.'  *  The  Times'—*  The  Herald'—*  The 
Post' — and  *  The  Standard,'  belong  to  the  Conservative  inter- 
est. 

Among  the  weekly  press,  again,  it  will  be  found  there  is  a 
much  greater  preponderance  of  strength  on  the  Liberal  side. 
The  Liberals  have  *  The  Examiner'—*  The  Spectator'—*  The 
Observer' — *  Bell's  Life  in  London' — *  The  Weekly  Dispatch' 

-''  There  is  one  religious  newspaper  of  which  I  have  said  nothing,  be- 
cause it  could  not  with  propriety  be  ranged  under  any  of  the  previous 
heads  ;  I  allude  to  'The  Record.*  It  is  published  twice  a  week — on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdavs.  It  has  been  conducted  from  the  first  with  some  ta- 
lent. It  has  now  been  nine  years  in  existence.  A  large  amount  of  mo- 
ney has  been  expended  m  its  establishment.  I  believe  it  is  now  beginning 
to  pay  its  expenses.  Its  circulation  is  2,000,  and  it  has  a  fair  share  of  b& 
vertiscmenis  It  is  a  thorough  high  church  and  state  paper.  Its  religious 
principles  are  decidedly  evangelical ;  but  its  columns  sometimes  breathe 
an  m  tolerant  spirit. 
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— *  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger'—*  The  Atlas'—*  The  Satir* 
isf— « The  Weekly  True  Sun'—*  The  News'— •  The  Sunday 
Times' — •  The  Patriot' — ^and  *  The  Christian  Advocate,'  mak- 
ing thirteen  in  all ;  while  the  Conservatives  have  only  seven, 
namely,  *  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger'—*  The  John  Bulr— *  The 
Age'—*  The  Weekly  Post'—*  The  Watchman'—*  The  United 
Service  Gazette' — and  *  The  London  Weekly  Journal.' 

If  viewed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  united  circulation, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Liberal  interest  is  still  better  support- 
ed than  the  Conservative.  In  the  circulation  of  the  morning 
papers,  it  is  true,  the  Conservatives  can  claim  the  advantage ; 
but  what  the  liberals  lose  as  re^rds  them,  they  considerably 
more  than  make  up  by  the  circulation  of  the  evening  journals ; 
while  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  weekly  papers,  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  is  as  four  to  one  to  that  of  the  Conser- 
vatives. *  The  Dispatch'  alone  has  a  greater  circulation  than 
that  of  all  the  Tory  Weeklies  put  together. 

In  speaking  of  the  daily  press,  I  have  adverted  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  a  morning  or  evening  journal  in  the  me- 
tropolis :  it  is  also  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  most  peo- 
ple suppose,*  to  establish  a  weekly  one.  What  greater  proof 
could  be  desired  of  this  than  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  seventy 
or  eighty  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  weekly 
newspapers  during  the  last  twenty  years,  not  above  six  or  sev- 
en have  been  successful.  To  establish  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
London,  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  in  a  country  town. 
There  the  appearance  of  a  new  journal  is  a  sort  of  era  in  the 
place ;  it  creates  a  kind  of  sensation  among  the  inhabitants ; 
all  eyes  are  on  the  persons  making  the  effort ;  and  if  they  dis- 
play tact  or  talent,  and  have  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  expend 
on  the  undertaking,  the  chances  are  immeasurably  in  favor  of 
fiuccess.  Her^  it  is  quite  otherwise :  you  moiy  start  a  dozen 
papers,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  not  be  even  aware 
of  their  existence:  even  those  who  are  so,  feel  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Hence,  nothing  but  great 
talent,  consummate  tact,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
or  much  personal  influence,  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
give  even  a  chance  of  success. 

I  iTave  referred  to  the  number  of  papers  which  have  been 
started  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  very  soon  disappear- 
ed. In  endeavouring  to  establish  some  of  these,  immense  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended.    About  eight  years  ago,  a  reli- 

f'lous  newspaper  called  *  The  World,'  was  started  by  Mr. 
ourne,  now  one  of  the  stipendary  magistrates  in  the  West  In- 
dies. It  continued  for  €ive  years,  when,  after  losing  upwards 
of  5,0002.  by  the  undertaking,  it  was  incorporated  with  *  The 
Christian  Advocate.'  Four  or  five  years  ago  *  The  Town'  was 
started :  it  eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
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publishert  of  New  BurliogtoD  Street ;  and  betwixt  the  sum  be 
expended  on  it,  and  that  s|)ent  by  the  originators,  about  5,0001. 
were  sunk  in  the  concern  in  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  ^e  circulation  did  not  exceed  500.  It  was  then  sold  to 
the  proprietors  of  '  The  Sunday  Herald'  for  502.  So  great 
were  the  exertions  made  to  establish '  The  Town,'  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  engaging  the  first-rate  talent,*  the  proprietors  spent 
no  less  a  sum  than  8001.  on  a  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which^was  presented  to  the  subscribers  gratis.  On  '  The  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,'  another  journal  started  before  *The  Town,'  and 
which,  after  a  brief  existence  of  four  or  five  years,  was  alao  in- 
corporated with  *  The  Sunday  Herald,'  a  sum  of  nearly  6,0002. 
was  in  one  way  or  other,  eimended.  *  The  Sunday  Herald' 
itself,  which  after  having  in  the  course  of  its  two  years  and  a 
half  existence  swallowed  up,  in  addition  to  *  The  United.  Bang- 
dom'and  'The  Town,'  'The  Weekly  Times'  and  Merle's 
Weekly  Register,'  was  at  last  merfi;ed  m  *  The  News,' — took 
some  two  or  three  thousand  poun<&  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
proprietors.  In  1838  a  paper  called  '  The  New  Weekly  IHs- 
patch'  was  started.  It  soon  fell  into  the  hands'of  Mr.  Morri- 
son, of  "universal  pill"  notoriety,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  at  a  loss,  it  was  supposed,  of  at 
least  3,0002. ;  and  yet  he  got  the  copjrright  cheap  enough — it 
only  cost  him  52.  The  person  who  started  '  The  New  Weekly 
Dispatch'  was  not  wortn  a  farthing ;  and  yet  he  commenced 
on  so  independent  a  principle,— in  other  words,  seemed  to  have 
so  little  regard  to  immediate  profits, — ^that  he  made  the  paper 
nearly  twice  the  usual  size  of  a  Sunday  journal,  while  the 
price  was  only  sevenpence.  It  was  calculated  that,  though 
this  bold  speculator's  paper  had  been  so  popular  as  to  reach  a 
circulation  of  30,000  copies  weekly,  his  profits  would  only  have 
been— what  does  the  reader  suppose  they  would  have  been? 
Why,  about  the  fourth  of  a  farthing :  in  other  words,  as  was 
remarked  by  a  person  experienced  in  newspapers,  who  made 
the  calculation,  they  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase salt  for  the  proprietor's  potatoes. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  been  long  well  known  as 
connected  with  the  London  press,  who,  by  a  sort  of  fis^ity, 
have  &iled  in  every  newspaper  speculation  in  which  they  en- 
gaged. Mr.  Merle  is  an  instance.  His  'Intelligencer,'  his 
'  Weekly  Register,'  and  other  journals,  were  all  of  short-lived 
duration.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  man  of  the  present  day  who 
has  sent  so  many  newspapers  to^their  long  home,  as  Mr.  C.  has 
done.  Indeed^  it  may  be  augured  with  the  confidence  of  cer- 
tainty, if  you  see  him  editor,  or  influentially  connected  with  a 
public  journal,  that  its  dissolution  is  not  far  distant. 

•Mr.  Kennedy,  author  of  'Fitful  Faaciec,*  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
among  the  editors  of  *  The  Town.' 
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It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  lofty  pretensions  and  prodigal 
promises  made  in  the  prospectuses  or  first  numbers  of  some 
papers,  with  the  fate  to  which  they  are  doomed.  Not  long 
jMnce  a  weekly  paper  started  on  Conservative  principles.  Never 
was  journal  ushered  into  the  world  amidst  a  greater  flourish  of 
trumpets.  It  was  started  for  the  purpoflB  of  rescuing  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  clutches  of  theltadicals,  and  of  saving  the 
Church  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  threatened  by 
infidels.  It  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  joke,  that  the  two 
editors  engaged  to  conduct  it  were  actually,  in  their  private 
opinions,  both  Radicals  and  infidels.  The  crisis  to  the  coun- 
try which  this  Conservative  hebdomadal  pledged  atself  to 
avert,  by  timely  arresting  the  progress  of  Radicalism  and  Infi- 
delity, speedily,  alas !  happened  to  itself.  It  only  lived  six 
weeks  and  during  that  time  the  average  of  the  number  sold — 
a  good  many  copies  were  given  away  gratis — did  not  amount 
to  thirty.  This  may  appear  so  improbable  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  newspaper  speculations,  that  I  think  it  right  to 
state  that  the /act  was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties interested. 

The  number  of  weekly  journals,  owing  to  the  diflSiculty  of 
getting  them  to  pav,  is  less  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  almost  all 
of  them — I  mean  the  oldest  established  ones — liave  fallen  off 
in  circulation  of  late.  I  alluded  to  this  fact  in  the  last  chap- 
ter.  The  causes  are  various.  One  of  these  I  take  to  be  the 
establishment  of  so  many  provincial  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Within  the  last  five  ^ears,  at  least  100  provincial 
journals  have  been  established  in  the  United  Eingdon\.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  result  has  been  that  many  subscribers 
to  the  London  papers  have  discontinued  the  latter  in  order  to 
take  in  the  journals  published  in  their  own  respective  locali- 
ties. 

Another  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  circulation  of  the 
London  weekly  journals,  is  the  circumstance  of  many  of  those 
persons  who  formerly  contented  themselves  with  a  weekly  pa- 
per, having  discontinued  them  to  take  either  a  whole  daily  pa- 
per, or  a  share  of  one.  The  number  of  weekly  journals  which 
nave  been  given  up  by  subscribers  in  this  way,  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  great 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  daily  papers,  during  the  time 
the  weekly  ones  have  been  decreasing,  sufficiently  proves  this 
fact. 

But  the  chief  cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  papers,  is  the  establishment*  of  late 
years,  of  so  many  of  the  unstamped.  Of  the  unstamped  jour- 
nals, taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  the  average  circulation  for 
some  time  was,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  about  200,000  co- 
pies weekly. Mr.  Cleave  mentions, to  me  that  of  his  *  Police  Ga- 
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zette*  he  regularly  sold,  for  man^  weeks,  no  fewer  than  50,000 ; 
and  that  Mr.  Hetherington,  his  republican  coadjutor,  sold 
at  the  same  time  28,000  copies  every  week,  of  his  *  Twopen. 
ny  Dispatch.'  These  and  the  other  unstampedpapers  suffered 
to  some  extent  by  the  stringent  measures  resorted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  pr^nt  year  to  put  them  down ;  but  their  united 
circulation  was  at  one  time,  what  I  have  stated  above.  The 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  must  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  satisfy 
every  one  who  thinks  on  the  subject,  that  the  legal  weekly 
newspapers  must  have  been  seriously  injured  in  conseq^uence 

The  London  newspaper  press,  daily  and  weekly,  is  con- 
ducted with  great  talent.  The  '^Journalism,"  to  use  once  more 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  favourite  expression  when  speaking  of  news- 
papers,— ^the  Journalism  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  displays 
equal  ability.  The  '  Gazette  de  France,'  and  two  or  three 
others  of  the  Paris  papers,  are  perhaps  conducted  with  as 
much  talent  as  any  of  the  London  journals ;  but  takeu  as  a 
whole,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  English  metropolitan 
press. 

As  regards  the  general  character  and  size  of  the  newspa- 
pers'of  the-two  countries,  the  superiority  of  the  English  to  the 
French  is  immeasurable.  A  French  journal  contains  no  ac- 
counts'worthy  of  the  name,  of  the  proceedings  at  public  meet- 
ings, in  courts  of  law,  or  other  places.  Numerous  circum- 
stances of  importance  are  hourly  occurring  in  Paris,  and 
throughout  France,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  newspa- 
pers. There  is  no  such  thing  as  general  intelligence  in  the 
French  journals ;  and  the  debates  in  the  Chambers  are  given 
so  briefly  that  one  reporter  might  do  all  the  duties  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  paper,  himself.  An  editor's  labour  in  getting 
up  a  French  journal,  is  mere  amusement  compared  with  that 
of  the  editor  of  a  London  paper  in  preparing  it  for  publica- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  size,  again,  the  French  papers  look 
absolutely  pitiful  by  the  side  of  the  London  journals.  Those 
who  have  seen  an  English  paper  sixty  or  seventy  years  back, 
will  have  a  very  good  notion  of  the  appearance  of  a  French 
journal  of  the  present  day.  There  is  at  least  six  times  as  much 
matter  in  a  London  newspaper,  as  there  is  in  one  of  the  Paris 
journals. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  an  English  newspaper  of  the  present 
day,  with  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Then,  it  only  consisted  of  one  leaf,  or  two  pages,  of  the 
quarto  size,  each  page  divided  into  two  columns.  There  was 
not  then  anything  in  the  shape  of  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  at  public  meetings.  All 
the  intelligence  the  newspapers  of  that  day  contained,  was 
given  in  a  few  general  paragraQjis.  Anything  in  the  shape  of 
original  remarks  or  disquisitions,  there  was  none.    Indeed  it 
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was  not  until  1758,  that  the  practice  of  making  original  ob- 
flervations  in  a  paper,  was  resorted  to.  Even  then  it  was  rather 
in  the  shape  of  an  essajr  on  some  literary  or  moral  topic,  than 
a  discussion  of  any  political  question.  The  first  origmal  arti* 
cle  that  ever  appeared  in  any  newspaper,  was  an  essay  by 


jesa  I  have  just 
versal  Chronicle'  was  a  paper  of  four  folio  pages,  printed  with 
a  large  type ;  and  Mr.  Newberry,  the  proprietor,  in  cnrder  to 
add  a  novel  feature  to  his  journal,  engaged  Dr.  Johnson  to  fur^ 
nish  oiiginal  articles  for  it,  in  consideration  of  which  the  great 
lexicographer  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  work.  The  essayi 
which  Dr.  Johnson  furnished  to  '  The  Universal  Chronicle*' 
were  afterwards  republished  in  *  The  Idler.'  . 

The  character  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  metropolis,  has 
been  greatly  raised  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Be. 
fore  that  time  no  man  of  any  standing  either  in  the  political  or 
literary  world,  would  condescend  to  write  in  a  newspaper ;  or 
if  he  did,  he  took  special  care  to  keep  the  circumstance  as 
great  a  secret  as  if  he  had  committed  some  penal  offence  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Now,  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  country,  not  only  often  contribute  to  newspapers,  but  are 
ready  to  admit  it,  except  where  there  may  be  accidental  rea- 
sons for  concealment.  Many  of  our  Peers,  itnd  still  more  of 
our  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  write  for  the 
London  newspaper  press.  In  speakuzg  of  the  daily  papers,  I 
have  mentioned  some  of  the  distii^guished  persons  in  the  habit 
of  writing  for  the  London  joarnals.  Mr.  Canning  and  Sk 
James  Mackintosh,  were  both  connected  with  the  newspaper 
press,  for  a  considerable  time. 

Among  the  editors  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  there 
exists  scarcely  any  ifeeling  of  jealousy,  with  one  or  twoexcep. 
tions,  towards  each  other.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  where 
they  are  personally  known  to  one  another,  they  are  on  the 
most  friendly  footing  together.  They  readily  accommodate 
each  other  with  any  reports  of  meetings  or  other  articles  of  in- 
telligence, when  one  has  received  anything  important  and  the 
others  have  not.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  country,  especially' 
in  those  small  towns  in  which  only  two  newspapers  exist.  The 
animosity  in  such  cases  is  most  deadly.  The  editors  are  al-i 
ways  meditating  how  they  may  annoy  each  other.  I  have 
known  many  amusing  instances  of  this.  There  are  two  P&pera 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,—* The  Inverness  Journal '  and  •The 
Inverness  Courier,' — ^which  used  to  afford  much  entertainment 
tp  his  Majesty's  lieges  in  the  Highlands,  by  their  abuse  of  each 
other.  *  The  Journal '  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  •  The 
Courier,'  in  a  strain  of  virulent  abuse,  which  Cobbett  nimself 
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might  have  envied.  Not  the  least  anausing  part  of  the  matter 
waSt  that  *  The  Courier '  never  turned  a^uknt ;  but  always 
acted  on  the  defensive.  Mrs.  Humbjr  used  to  sing  a  song  in 
**  The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  in  which  a  8ervant-inaid» 
speaking  of  the  Knights'  warlike  propensities,  was  represented 
aseiGlauning 

"To  fi^ts  they  goefl,--to  fighUi  they  goea^ 
But  what  it  is  all  about,  nobody  knows." 

In  like  manner,  nobody  could  divine  the  ground  of  the  quarrel 
which  *  The  Journal '  had  with  *  The  Courier ; '  but  for  years, 
wiUi  scarcely  the  intermission  of  a  single  week,  it  attacked  its 
imoffending  oontemponury  with  a  bitterness  which  has  no  par- 
allel  in  this  country.  *  The  Edinburgh  Observer '  was  confi- 
dent, on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  there  would  be  a  regular 
throttling  match  between  the  editors,  and  people  generally 
thought  the  Sherifhof  the  county  remiss  in  his  dufy,  in  not 
binding  over  *  The  Journal '  to  keep  the  peace.  Its  wrath,  how- 
ever,  was  confined  to  printer's  ink.  Wlien  *  The  Courier '  re- 
turned the  blow,  *  The  Journal '  was  discomfited  at  once.  It 
never  had  any  other  reik>urce  than  the  publication  of  what  it 
called  the  commtrative  circulation  of  tne  two  papers,  begin- 
ning witii«—«*  To  Elgin  there  go— eighteen  Journals  for  six 
Couriers ;  to  Forres,  were  go— fifteen  Journals  for  five  Cou- 
riers."   If  •  The  Courier,'  m  repelling  the  attack,  convicted 

•  The  Journal  of  the  grossest  misstatements,  the  answer  was 
the  publication  of  the  "comparative  circulation."  If  it  was 
proved  that  •The  JotBPoal '  blundered  so  egreeiously  in  gram- 
matical composition,  thbt  a  school-boy  who  had  made  such 
havoc  with  the  rules  of  Llndley  Murray  would  have  been 
soundly  flojgged,— out  came  the  "comparative  circulation."  If 

•  The  Courier '  quoted  some  of  the  wit  in  which  several  of  the 
other  Scottish  papers  occasionally  at  ♦The  Journal's '  expense, 
the  answer  was  the  ••comparative  circidation."  If  it  was 
hinted  that  the  printer's  devil  had  failed  in  his  duty,  and  sent 
out  a  slovenly  printed  paper,  the  same  answer  was  forthcom- 
ing—the ••comparative  circulation."    In  short,  every   thing 

•  The  Courier '  said  about '  The  Journal '  was  met,  not  by  some 
other  retort— for  •The  Journal '  was  never  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  or  promptitude  of  its  wit— but  by  the  everlasting 
••  comparative  circulation." 

But  by  far  the  most  amusing  circumstance*  that  has  ever 
come  to  my  knowledge  respecting  the  rivalry  of  any  two 
country  mipers,  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  two 
West-of*England  journals.  As  the  chief  recommendation  of 
all  provincial  papers,  is  the  interest  and  quantity  of  their  local 

♦I  am  atrared,  improbable  as  some  may  deem  thii  atory,  it  is  strictly 
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news,  the  two  editorial  personages  to  whom  I  refer,  principally 
displayed  their  hostility  to  each  other  by  a  deadly  rivalry  in 
that  kind  of  intelligence.  The  one  journal  was  published  on 
the  Friday,  and  the  other  on  Saturday.  It  occurred  one  moon- 
light  Thursday  evening,  while  he  of  the  Saturday  paper  was 
walking  alone  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  that  he 
observed,  a  short  distance  off  the  road,  the  body  of  a  man  sus- 
pended by  the  neck  from  a  tree.  The  man,  in  other  words 
had  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself.  A  fit  of  alarm 
seized  the  editorial "  we,"  lest  the  discovery  of  the  man  havin 
destroyed  himself  should  be  made  that  night,  and  consequentl 
the  nval  journallrt  be  the  first  to  give  the  particulars  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  sensation 
in  the  place.  If  Friday's  *  Chronicle '  had  the  5»telligence  be- 
fore the  Saturday's  •  Courant,'  it  would  be  making  the  fortune 
of  the  former,  while  it  would  be  all  but  the  ruin  of  the  laUer. 
What  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  it?  A  thought  struck  the 
conductor  of  *  The  Courant :'  he  would,  assisted  by  a  confiden- 
tial person  employed  in  his  oflace,  cut  down  the  body,  and 
secretly  convey  it  to  a  stable  of  his  own,  where  he  would  con- 
ceal it  till  the  following  night,— against  which  time  the  rival 
journal  would  be  published,-— and  then  return  with  it  to  the 
spot  where  he  found  it.  A  horse  and  cart  were  procured,  and 
the  deceased  was  conveyed  to  the  editor's  stable,  where  the 
body  was  covered  with  straw.  Next  morning,  a  servant  halv- 
ing occasion  to  remove  part  of  the  straw,  discovered  the  body 
of  the  deceased .  He  immediately  informed  some  persons  who 
were  passing  the  door  of  the  stable  at  the  time :  in  ten  minutes 
the  authorities  were  apprised  of  the  circumstance.  An  inquiry 
into  the  matter  was  immediately  instituted.  Suspicions  fell  on 
the  journalist :  he  had  been  seen,  attended  by  one  of  the  m^n 
in  his  employ,  taking  something  out  of  a  cart  and  carrjring  it 
into  the  stable  on  the  preceding  night.  He  was  taken  into 
custody :  a  coronor's  jury  sat  cm  the  body :  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances, strongly  presumptive  of  his  having  strangled  the 
deceased,  tranOT)ired  in  the  course  of  the  coroner's  investigation ; 
and  his  own  Ufe,  according  to  all  appearances,  was  about  to 
become  the  price  of  his  anxiety  to  deprive  his  rival  of  **  inter- 
esting local  news,"  when  happily  a  small  slip  of  paper,  whidi 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  nrst  instance,  was  found  in  one  oi 
the  deceased's  pockets,  which  contained  in  his  own  hand  wri- 
ting— ^he  had  by  this  time  been  identified — a  declaration  of  his 
resolution  to  destroy  himself.  His  narrow  escape,  and  the 
trouble  he  got  himself  into,  made  the  journalist  more  cautious 
in  future  as  to  the  means  he  took  to  obtain  **  exclusive"  loca 
news.* 

*  (This  bringR  to  mind  the  anecdote  of  a  news  collector  who  came 
post-haste,  into  the  office  of  an  Editor  in  Liverpool  on  the  ereofpublica- 
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But  if  tliere  be  a  great  contrast  between  the  feelings  witb 
wbich  tke  e^ton  oi  the  London  newspapers  regard  each  other^ 
and  those  which  actuate  the  breasts  oi  editors  in  provincial 
towns,  the  contrast  between  the  American  and  the  London  ed- 
itors isr  in  this  respect,  infinitely  greater.  As  I  have  in  some 
measure  digressed  already,  I  content  myself  with  the  follow* 
ing  specimen  of  the  feelings  the  New  York  editors  entertain 
towards  each  other.  It  is  copied  from  *^The  New  York  Her- 
ald' of  May  last^  and  is  headed  r 

"FEACAS  m  KEW  TORS.  * 

^Editor  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  assanlted  in  the  streets 
by  a  rival  editor,  James  Watson  Webb,  of*  The  Courier  and 
Inquirer/  The  former  gives  the  following  opening  of  this  af- 
fiur  :-**It  was  about  half  past  two  o'clock — ^the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brilliantly-— the  sky  was  clear — and  no  doubt  the  angels 
and  spirits  in  heaven  were  looking  down  through  that  azure 
sky,  to  witness  how  brutal — ^how  mad— how  villanous — ^how 
cowardly — how  ruffianly  it  was  possible  for  one  man  in  Ne«r 
York  to  make  himself.  As  soon  as  I  fonnd  myself  attacked,  I 
turned  upon  him.  His  superior  personal  strength,  which  God 
Almighty  in  his  wisdom  has  given  him  for  some  inscrutable 
purpose,  was  altogether  too  powerful  for  me  to  contend  with. 
The  gr^  crowd  of  brokers  and  others  who  collected  around^ 
cried  out, 'Shoot  him,  Bennett,' — •Shoot  the  d — d  rascal,'— 
*  Shoot  him  down,  he  deserves  it.'  I  wish  I  had  had  with  me 
my  good  pistols,  which  I  kept  loaded  in  my  office.  .  .  .  AAer 
a  scuffle  we  were  separated  by  the  crowd.  My  damage  is  a 
•cratch  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  third 
finger  dthe  left  hand,  which  I  received  from  the  iron  railing 
I  was  forced  against,  and  three  buttons  torn  from  my  vest, 
which  my  tailor  will  reinstate  lor  6d.  His  loss  is  a  rent  from 
tc^  to  bottom  of  a  very  beautiful  black  coat,  which  cost  the 
nmian  forty  dollars,  and  a  blow  on  the  face,  which  may  have 
knocked  down  his  throat  some  of  his  infernal  teeth,  for  any- 
thing I  know.    Balance  in  my  favor,  89  dollars  M  cents. 

*f  •  As  to  Bitimidating  me,  or  changing  my  course,'  proceeds 
Mr.  Bennett, '  Uie  thing  cannot  be  done.  Neither  Webb  nor  any 
other  man  can  or  shall  intimidate  me.  I  tell  the  honest  truth 
in  my  paper,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  Could  I  leave 
them  m  better  hands  ?  I  may  be  attacked — ^I  may  be  assailed 
—I  may  be  killed — I  may  be  murdered ;  but  I  never  will  aban- 
don the  cause  of  truth,  morals,  and  virtue.    It  is  not,  nor  ever 

tion*  *'  Oh,  Sir,  snch  a  glorious  piece  of  '■  local,' — a  man  hanged  himael^ 
in  Pod  lane.  I've  all  the  particulars.  He's  dead,  Sir — quite  dead  I  how 
lucky  he  did  not  live  until  tomorrow,  or  we  would  only  have  the  attempt  l"] 
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ia  James  Watson  Webb  to  intimidate  or  fVighten  from 
the  exercise  of  his  rights  James  Gordon  Bennett.  If  the  public 
authorities  do  not  choose  to  protect  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
secure  peaceable  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  I  shall 
carry  arms  for  my  own  protection^ 

**  Hereafter  I  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  weapons  to  defend 
my  person,  and  if  he  gets  kSled  in  the  street,  the  blood  be 
upon  his  own  head/ 

**  After  insinuating  that  his  antagonist  is  mad«  the  writer  in 
the  *  Herald  *  proceieds— 

***Out  of  pity  to  the  poor  maniac,  I  shall  to-day  make  an 
application  to  the  Commissioners  of  Bellevue  Asylum,  and 
humanely  request  Mr.  John  Targee,  the  worthy  head  of  that 
establishment,  to  take  htm  into  his  custody — to  give  him  good 
lodgings— to  treat  him  kindly — ^and  by  all  means  to  have  his 
head  shorn,  and  every  bit  of  his  whiskers  shaved  off.  With 
the  help  of  Heaven  and  topical  bathings,  I  may  be  the  means 
of  restoring  poor  Webb  to  his  long-lost  senses.  May  Heaven 
grant  it !    Amen.' 

.  «•  The  writer,  after  modestly  comparing  himself  to  Socrates, 
goes  on  telling  of  the  inward  promptings  of  his  ■■.  *  I  hear 

a*  voice,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  by  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
crying  me  onward  in  the  cause  of  truth,  morals,  and  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  mazes  of  Wall  street — amid  the  solemn  chantings 
of  Trinity — ^in  all  places  of  public  resort,  where  the  pretty, 
milliner  girls  in  town  fish  for  lovers — at  the  kissing  academy 
in  Sullivan  street,  in  the  midst  of  the  very  smack — nay,  even 
at  that  graceless  fellow's  theatre,  Hamblin  the  humbug, — ^this. 
voice  is  continually  sounding  in  my  ear,  like  the  distant  voice 
of  many  waters,  almost  articulated  into  words :  '  Gro  on ;  the 
day  of  another  Athenian  civilization  is  at  hand — a  new  Athens 
will  again  arise  in  another  land ;  the  barbarian  and  brute  who 
wears  whiskers,  and  attempts  to  beat  down  truth,  will  himself 
be  struck  to  the  earth.'  " 

I  have  seldom  read  anything  more  rich  than  this.  It  is 
truly  amusing  to  see  how  •  Editor  James  Gordon  Bennett " 
assumes  that  the  **  angels  and  spirits  in  heaven  "  took  such  a 
special  interest  in  him,  instead  of  siding  with  the  rival  editor, 
James  Watson  Webb,  of  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer.'  The 
injury,  too,  which  James  Gordon  Bennett  did  to  the  "  very 
beautiful  black  coat "  of  his  "  ruffian  '*  rival,  which  cost  forty 
dollars,  while  his  own  wardrobe  only  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
the  loss  of  three  buttons,  "  which  any;  tailor  would  reinstate 
for  sixpence," — is  mentioned  with  inimitable  effect.  The  com- 
parative pecuniary  damage  which  the  martial  editors  sustained 
is  given,  no  doubt,  with  great  impartiality.  Poor  Editor  James 
Watson  Webb  seems  to  have  been  sadly  *«  punished,"  even 
supposing  there  had  been  no  ground  for  the  fact  hypothetically 
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put  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  namel^r,  that  the  blow  he  gave 
his  rival  had  "  knocked  some  of  his  infernal  teeth  down  his 
throat/'  Then  comes  the  **  humane  "  wish  to  see  Editor  James 
Watson  Webb  safely  deposited  in  '^good  lodgings,'' — whichv 
being  translated  into  jel  plainer  English,  means  a  lunatic 
asylum, — ^  with  his  head  shorn  and  every  bit  of  his  whiskers 
shaven."  The  last  is  the  worst  cut  of  all.  Depend  on  it  that 
James  Watson  Webb  is  inordinately  proud  of  his  whiskers^ 
as  much  so,  no  doubt,  as  Mrs.  Hofland's  celebrated  Russian 
hero  was.  He  of  the  *  New  York  Herald '  knows  that  the  whis- 
kers are  the  sore  point  with  him  of  the  '  New  York  Enquirer,' 
and  henc6  his  description  of  the  latter  as  "the  barbarian  and 
brute  "  whose  whiskers  should  be  shaved !  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, in  conclusion,  depicts  in  glowing  colours  the  useful  re. 
sultB  which  are  likely  to  accrue  from  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  **  truth,  morius,  and  civilization."  Not  only  will  the 
^barbarian  and  brute  who  wears  whiskers  be  struck  to  the 
earth,"  but  ''the  day  of  another  Athenian  civilization  is  at 
hand." 

This  graphic  description  of  a  transatlantic  editorial  scuffle 
has  seduced  me  into  a  short  digression.  I  now  return  to  our 
metropolitan  editors  and  newspapers. 

li^Accustomed  as  the  editors  of  London  newspapers  are  to 
like  a  conroicuous  part  in  all  kinds  of  mental  conflicts,  one 
would  think  they  would  be  in  a  ^preat  measure  insensible  to 
an^  attacks  made  on  them  in  their  character  of  journalists. 
Tlus  is  the  fact  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases ;  but  by  no 
means  in  all.    I  know  the  editor  of  an  old-established  London 


paper — ^himself  for  many  years  a  keen  disputant  in  the  politi- 
cal arena — ^who  felt  a  sort  of  horror  when  Cobbett  threatened 
to  attack  him,  and  who  sensibly  smarted  under  every  vigorous 
assault  made  on  him.  I  know  another,  who,  having  been 
severely  handled  in  a  review  of  a  work  of  his,  which  appeared 
in  an  obscure  periodical  long  since  extinct,  felt  so  sore  on  the 
subject,  that  he  went  to  the  publishers  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  name  of  the  author,  in  order  that  he  might  give  him  a 
sound  cudgelling.  *'  Who's  the  writer  of  that  article  abusing 

the  author  of in  such  unmeasured  terms?"  said  the 

indignant  journalist  to  the  publisher,  as  he  entered  the  shop  of 
the  latter.  The  question  was  put  in  the  usually  blunt  manner 
of  the  editor,  and  without  any  previous  **  How  do  you  do  1 " 
or  other  courteous  expression. 

**  What  right,  sir,  have  you  to  inquire  ?"  said  the  vender  of 
the  periodical  in  which  the  offensive  article  appeared. 

**  Sir,  I  am  the  person  so  grossly  abused." 

«•  We  never,  in  such  cases,  give  up  the  names  of  our  writers. 
It  IB  nothing  but  fair  criticism ;  nothing  but  fair  criticism,  sir." 

"I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  journalist,  with  an  emphasis  ex- 


ttros«vB<rf"thedeq«st  indignation, « I  teU  you,  da  h  fa  biom1» 
•We  of  me  personaUy ;  and  I  demand  tiCS^  rf?lCT^ 

«  Never  give  up  the  names  of  writew,  air :  never  una  un 

the  names  of  writer^"  observed  the  publishek^L?^  hS 

chin,  and  otherwise  appearing  to  take  ttoiMSS;Sv 

■mI^  1^1? '  Then,  sir,  I  hW  y,^  as  the^^fahS  ^spon- 

«*le,"  said  the  journalist,  at  the  s«Sne  time  STOggS  S2h 

cane  on  tne  floor.  ,  —"s 

«*  Sir,  I  really  think  you  are  " . 

^^'^^If'^i^^  ^'  ^"^  *^®  journalist,  interr  uptmir  the  friirht- 
of  glasses :  « there  is  no  use  in  having  words  on  tie  subfcwt. 

^J^'^La'  ^  ^""^  ?^*'  1^^®  "P  ^^'^  ^^'^^  ^^  the  slandei^Tr^ 
oonunued  he,  raising  his  voice  to  a  pitch  worthy  of  Stentot 

"  Sir,  sir,"  stammered  ihe  alarmed  vender  of  periodieal  lite, 
rature,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  " 

**  I  will  allow  nothing,  sir :  say  at  once,**  observed  the  en- 
wged  journalist,  at  the  same  time  brandishing  his  stick  in  his 
ftce,  «  say  at  once  whether  you  will  give  up  the  name  of  the 
author  or  not."  «         *-  *"^ 

**Mr.  Jones !"  said  the  publisher,  quite  in  the  «  York,  you're 
wanted !"  style,  at  the  same  time  looking  significantly  towards 
the  door  of  a  small  room,  which  was  the  omoe  of  the  periodi- 
cal,  at  the  back  of  the  premises. 

-TOd  you  call  me,  Sir?"  said  a  ragged  broken-down  look, 
ing  figure,  quivenng  on  his  pedestals  with  fright,  and  holding 
the  door  of  his  saTictum  sanctorum  in  his  hand. 

•*  This  gentleman  is  the  author  of ^  and  he  wants 

to  see  you  on  the  subject  of  vour  review  of  the  work  " 

The  reviewer  looking  with  dismay  at  the  journalist,  made  a 
slight  bow,  and  advanced  two  or  three  steps  tremblinely  to- 
wards  the  centre  of  the  shcm. 

"So,  Sir,"  said  the  journalist,  raising  his  walking'-cane  from 
the  floor,  and  assuming  an  attitude  well  calculated  to  frighten 
the  poor  reviewer  out  of  his  wits—**  So,  Sir,  you  are  the  person 
who  has  poured  out  all  this  scurrility  on  me.  I  should  like  to 
know——" 

•*  I  do  assure  you.  Sir,"  interrupted  the  reviewer,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  which,  with  his  ragged  starved-like  appearance, 
would  have  softened  the  heart  of  Nero  himself;  **  I  do  assure 
you.  Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  think  I  have  given  you 
offence.'^ 

The  journalist's  Indignation  at  the  hbuse  heaped  on  him 
gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  abusing  party,  when  he 
saw  the  tattered  condition  of  his  wardrobe  and  his  destitute 
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■W"?*^  *Jr^S2Li  M  he  kad  fidly  im^ed,  he  put  hi» 


toSw  IKisMly  Umitk  ^  tile  confine,  of  inteUigent 
SS    ^^ys  U4  scriptuni  injunction  (on  |«psr)of 
B^  to  the  house  bfmoummg,  and  sorrowing  with  *hose^ 
Sm^w     aat  then  immediately  ahove  «r  under  the  parampaph 
to^tosh  tto  alitor  is  repm^ted  as  overwhelmed  with  sm^ 
row.  you  find  him  -extrknely  happy"  in  wnounang  to  tas 
l^eStlwt«»mebody  or  other  has  succeeded  to  a  large  for- 
Sn?"rKi^ffitoa«x,dptace.    The  so«ra«of  to 
iOTsaSe  thus  as  iumeious  as  fliose  of  his  sorrows.  What  a  sm- 
^ly  compound  he  must  be  thus  to  participate  «l»«^ly.  ^ 
«  the  same  moment,  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  whde 
hu^  race !    Extremes  are  said  to  meet:  m  tt«  ^ofO^ 
editor  of  a  newspaper  they  are  Mver  parted.    His  mind,  <Jr  at 
Mv^rate  his  colSmns,  is  a  world  in  miniature  of  pleasures  and 
Dains — ^happiness  and  misery.  «  , 

The  newspaper  is  incomparably  the  noblest  and  most  usetul 
purpose  to  which  the  invention  of  printing  has  been  turned.  It  is 
by  fer  the  most  glorious  of  the  triumphs  which  typography, 
in  aU  probability,  is  destined  to  achieve.  The  newspaper  pre- 
eminently  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men.— 
Talk  of  the  varied  information  and  utility  of  the  cycAopaedias 
and   almanacks !     Why,   these  publications  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  newspaper ;  it^ddresses 
itself  to  our  immediate  wants ;  affords  you  that  mformation, 
without  which  you  could  not  spend  even  the  day  on  which  you 
have  entered,  with  a  degree  of  comfort.    Deprive  us  oi<m 
newspapers,  and  a  greater  calamity  could  not  befal  us.    Lift 
without  them  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  havmg.    Wnat  to 
the  man  accustomed  to  his  morning  paper^  along  wjih  his  roUf 
and  butter,  would  be  his  breakfast  without  one  1  Speak  to  this 
pcwint*  ye  subscribers  to  the  morning  journals,  who  have  occa- 
sionally,  through  heavy  debates  in  Parlianaent,  important  ei- 
prenes  received  at  a  late  hour>  or  other  causes^^been  depnv- 


ed  of  your  paper  untU  elevea  o'clock,— say,  have  you  not,  in 
such  cases,  spent  a  raost  miserable  morning?  Has  not  your 
breakfast  been  deprived  of  its  tisual  relish  ?  Have  not  even 
the  smiling  faces  of  the  members  of  your  family,  supposing 
you  to  be  married,  lost  the  charm  which  they  possess  at  afi 
<)ther  times?  The  newspaper  is  now  become  a  necessary  of 
life.  Its  uses  are  innumerable ;  it  addresses  itself  to  its  read- 
ers as  intellectual  men,  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  as 
private  individuals.  It  is  the  first  to  inform  them  of  any  new 
<liscovery  of  importance  in  the  science  of  mind.  It  points  out, 
by  its  reviews,  its  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  iiterair  and 
scientific  societies,  its  advertisements,  &c.  every  thing  of  inter- 
est which  transpires  in  the  republic  of  letters.  As  to  politics, 
•again,  it  is  premtnentlr  its  province  to  communicate  the  amp-  . 
lest  information  regarding  them.  Whatever  bears,  either  (fi- 
xectly  or  indirectly,  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper.  To  all  sudi  matters  it  has  an 
-eagle  eye ;  and  not  to  the  politics  of  this  country  only,  but  to 
those  01  the  whole  civilised  world. 

;  Read  your  newspaper  carefully,  and  it  is  your  own  fault  if 
you  have  not  a  clear  view,  without  rising  off  your  chair,  of 
the  state  of  matters  in  ail  parts  of  the  globe.  I  was  much 
struck  with  an  observation  which  a  pious  Baptist  minister 
mside  some  years  ago  to  a  friend  of  mine,  when  on  a  visit  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  A  newspaper  having  been  brought  in- 
to the  room,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  saying,  **  Be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  have  it  for  a  few  minutes,  till  I  see  how 
the  supreme  being  is  governing  the  world!"  A  more  forcible 
or  felicitous  expression,  as  applied  to  a  newspaper*  could  not 
be  employed.  The  newspaper  is  indeed  a  mirror  in  wiiich 
you  see  reflected  the  mode  in  which  the  Deity  administers  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  As  regards  its  readers,  considered  in 
their  capacity  of  private  individuals,  the  newspaper  is  an  arti- 
cle of  the  greatest  importance.  What  sort  of  information 
does  any  one  want  1  Be  what  it  may,  he  is  sure  to  find  it 
among  its  universally  varied  contents.  Is  he  a  fundholder, 
4ind  is  desirous  to  see  whether  the  particular  kind  of  stock  he 
tiolds  is  •*  looking  up,"*  or  ■«*  on  the  decline  ?*'  Let  him  go  to  the 
•column  set  apart  for  *•  City  Intelligence,**  and  there  he  will  at 
once  meet  with  the  kiformation  he  desires.  Has  he  been 
•**  speculating!'  in  the  railways,  the  joint-stock  banking  compa- 
nies, the  mining  associations,  &c.,  and  is  anxious  to  see  whe- 
ther the  shares  are  at  a  premium  or  discount-,  or  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  present  aspect  of  his  speculation  ?  Let  him 
consult  the  same  authority,  and  it  will  afford  him  the  informa- 
tion of  which  he  is  in  quest.  Is  he  a  capitalist,  and  looking 
out  for  the  most  eligible  investoenti  Let  him  carefully  scan 
^he  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  they  will  acquaint  him  of 
every  conceivable  investment  which  may  be  made^ — BwV 


stock.  aU  florts  of  ioint-rtock  pr<»erty,  landed  ^ates.  boroe^ 
&c-  &c^  leaving  it  to  his  own  judgment  lo  decide  as  to  which 
of  the  various  competitor*  for  his  capital,  affords  the  safest  and 
most  profitable  investment.    Has  the  reader  money  to  lend  1 
Let  hun  look  to  the  newspaper,  and  he  win  hear  of  plenty  of 
borrowers.    Or  does  he  want  to  borrow  a  certain  amoimt  him- 
self ^    Let  him  have  recourse  to  the  same  oracle,  and  it  will 
inform  him  of  parties  who  will  be  happy  to  accommodate 
him,— because  in  so  doing  they  will  be  accommodating  them- 
selves,—provided  he  can  give  them  the  requisite  security.    If 
the  reader  is  in  want  of  a  servant— cook,  maid  of  all  work, 
footman,  coachman,  gardener,  porter,  erf and-boy,  or  anything 
elser— let  him  be  off  mstantly  to  his  newspaper,  and  there  he 
will  find  such  numbers  of  persons  «  wanUng  places,"  and  all 
having  "undeniable  characters  from  their  last  employers,'* 
that  he  will  ha;ve  an  opportunity  of  picking  and  choosine  so  as 
to  suit  himself.    Does  he  want  a  tutcwr  for  his  family  7  He  will 
find  a  host  of  personages  in  one  of  the  advertising  columns, 
all  offering  to  do  the  very  service  he  wants  performed.     Does 
he  want  a  house  1    There  are  scores  of  them,  in  the  newspa- 
pers in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  at  all  rents. 
Possibly,  being  a  single  man,  or  one  of  *'a  newly-roarried 
couple,^'  he  would  prefer  board  or  furnished  lodgings.     Very 
well;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  wish  being  gratified. 
There  are  dozens  of  "  respectable  families,"  who  will  receive 
him  to  board,  and  hundreds  of  houses  "genteelly  furnished," 
whose  doors  are  open  to  the  voung  couple  at  a  moderate  rent, 
—and  no  lack  of  promises  of  attention  to  their  comfort,  to  the 
"bargain.    Are  you  a  stranger  in  London  about  to  depart  for 
Indm,  and  wish  to  find  out  the  vessel  which  sails  earliest  ?  You 
need  not  take  a  cab  down  to  the  Docks  to  inouire,  and,  in  ad- 
dition lo  the  expense,  and  inconvenience,  run  the  risk  of  a  brok- 
en neck ;  you  wiU  get  the  information  without  stirring  from 
your  apartment,  by  glancing  your  eye  ovqr  the  advertising 
columns  of  your  newspaper.    There  you  will  find  that  "  The 
Triumph,  6m  tons.  Captain  Thomas  Green,"  or  some  other 
ship  equally  excellent,  starts  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  very  place 
to  which  you  are  destined.    Do  you  wish  to  start  fot-  any  part 
of  the  country,  and  would  find  out  the  coach  which  will  suit 
you  best,  without  much  trouble  1     To  your  newspaper,  as 
Hamlet  says  to  Ophelia  when  urging  her  to  shut  herself  up 
from  the  world  in  a  nunnery,— to  your  newspaper,  and  you 
will  at  once  find  the  informatiori  you  want.  "  The  Telegraph" 
or  some  other  '•  vekel,"  (vehicle,)  as  the  coachmen  say,  starts 
at  the  very  moment  which  suits  you  b^t.   But  it  were  an  end- 
less task  to  specify  the  uses  of  the  newspaper.   Are  you  un- 
well I    No  matter  what  your  complaint^  or  however  near  the 
gates  of  death,  you  will  $nd  some  one  advertising  nostruna 


wkich,  if  you  are  incHned  to  take  his  word  for  it,  wiU  iafklli. 
biy  work  out  an  immediate  and  entire  cure.  If  yocpr  wife  is 
<lying,  and  you  wish  to  look  out  for  an  undertaker,  go  by  ^ 
means  to  youc  newspaper,  and  you  Will  read  of  dorons  who 
^  perform  fuaeral^"  Or  are  you  haunted  with  the  fear  of  re- 
surrection-men, after  your  own  bodies  shall  have  been  confined 
the  narmw  house  ?  Consult  your  oracle,  the  newspaper,  and 
you  will  read  of  the  Harrow  Cemetery,  where,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum,  your  bones  shall  assuredly  rest  quite 
secure  till  the  crack  of  doom.  There  is,  in  fine,  no  conceiva* 
We  information  which  you  will  not  find  in  its  columns ;  you 
can  have  no  want,  but  it  will  point  Out  to  you  the  means  of 
supplying  it,  provided  always  the  means  exist.  Every  line  is 
pregnant  with  information  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  Del- 
phic oracle  had  no  pretensions  to  the  name,  compared  with 
the  newspaper.  The  information  of  the  former  was  limited » 
«s  well  as  often  false :  that  of  the  latter  is  unlimited ;  it  em- 
braces every  subject  both  in  the  world's  business  and  thfe 
world's  philosophy.  Its  comprehensive  grasp  takes  in  eveiy* 
thing  on  earth ;  aye,  and  many  things  which  are  not  of  the 
earth.  The  most  momentous  and  most  trifling  matters  are  all 
attended  to  by  the  newspaper.  It  embraces  all  events  which 
occur,  from  a  revolution  in  the  State  down  to  the  election  of 
a  parish  beadle.  While  paying  due  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  it  does  not  lorget  to  chronicle  those  at  the 
Radical  meetings  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  unwashed  in  Mr. 
Savage's  *  Mechanics  Institution,  Circus-street.'  In  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  speeches  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  those  of  Lord  John  Russel  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  oth- 
er,— ^you  have  the  seditious  harangues  of  Dr.  Wade  and  his 
democratical  compatriots  at  No.  8,  Theobald's*road.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  editors  of  a  newspaper  are  aware  they  have 
a  molly  -assemblage  of  headers,  and  therefore  they  must  do  the 
best  they  can  to  please  every  variety  of  palate.  It  is  no  less 
requisite  that  the  ta^te  of  the  politician  who  swigs  his  pint  of 
porter  in  the  tap-room ;  ot  gulps,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Cleaye*s  terms, 
his  muddy  cup  of  coffee,  be  suited, — than  that  of  the  member  of 
the  Carlton  Club  or  of  Brookes\  And  not  only  is  the  newspaper 
universal  as  regards  the  number  of  subjects  it  embrace  it  is 
also  ever  wa'.chful.  It  never  loses  sight,  for  one  moment,  of 
any  subject  to  which  it  has  ever  called  attention,  so  lon^  as  it 
possesses  any  public  interest.  It  is  the  same  with  individuals 
of  consequence.  It  tracks  them  with  dogged  perseverance 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  registers  Uieir  birth ;  it  tells 
you  when  they  have  attained  their  majority ;  it  announces 
their  marriage;  accompanies  them  in  their  honey -moon  ex- 
cursions ;  informs  you  of  the  circumstance— that  is,  when  the 
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IMfftiM  aio  so  lortmrnte— of  tkeir  g^tine  an  heir  (ur  iieireM  ; 
makes  a  Ngular  entry  of  the  births  of  alisacceedlng  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  pays  due  attention  to 
eve^thing  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  life ;  is  most  exemplary 
is  proclaimiog  their  yices  as  well  as  their  virtues;  apprises 
Tou  of  their  death*  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  todc 
placer— whether  in  the  course  of  nature  or  by  the  persons  own 
End,  or  by  the  hands  of  some  other  party.    It  were  impossi- 
ble, indeeo*  lor  anything  to  exceed  the  vigilance  of  the  news- 
ner ;  nothing*  positively  nothing,  of  any  importance  to  any- 
y*  escapes  itr  ever  watchful  eye.    But  the  miportanee  and 
interest  of  the  newspaper  are  notsdely  owning  to  the  charac- 
ter of  ito  contents :  its  form,  anil  the  amazing  rapidity  of  iu 
transmission  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  circumstances 
which  give  a  great  adventitious  value  to  it.    In  the  case  of 
other  publicationst  howev;^  interesting  the  contents*  you  have 
to  turn  over  a  great  many  leaves,  owing  to  the  inconveni^iGe 
of  their  form,  in  searchiujg  for  the  information  you  want.  Not 
so  with  the  newspaper ;  it  spreads  out  its  varied  and  copious 
stores  at  once  before  you,'so  that  vour  hje  ranges  over  its  con- 
tents at  a  £sw  glances.  Books  and  other  publications  only  find 
their  way  even  into  local  circulation,  slowly :   it  requires 
mondis,  however  valuable,  befcnre  they  can  be  generally  seen. 
The  newspaper  is  |n  Uie  hands  of  every  body  within  a  circuit 
of  many  miles,  the  instant  it  issues  from  the  press.    I  have 
often  been  amazed  at  Uie  rapidity  with  which  a  newspaper 
reaches  the  hands  of  its  local  subscribers.    It  is  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  good  arrangements,  coupled  with  great  ex- 
ertions* to  do  the  thing  expeditiously.    Even  the  readers  of 
newspapers  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  maybe  said 
to  have  them  instantaneousry.    In  the  short  space  of  three 
days,  through  our  admirable  post-office  arrangements,  they 
are  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    Hence 
their  news  is  in  reality  news :  were  the  transmission  of  a  news- 
paper impeded,  it  would  deprive  it  oi  half  its  interest. 

in  the  above  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  newspaper,  I  have 
danoed  indiscriminately  at  the  advertisement  and  intelligence 
departments.  There  are  some  people  who  never  think  of 
looking  into  the  advertisement  columns  of  a  journal,  at  all. 
To  me^  <m  the  contrary,  the  advertisements  of  a  London  news- 
paper constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  contents.  If 
you  would  study  human  nature  under  circumstances  most  fa- 
vorable fbr  an  accurate  judgment,  go  by  all  means  to  the 
advertisements  of  a  London  newspaper.  There  you  will  find 
it  exhibited  under  all  its  varied  phases. 

Advertisements  are  infinitely  better  instructors,  as  to  the 
opmions*  habits*  and  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  than  the 
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works  of  our  most  profound  {philosophers.  The  latter  only  de- 
scribe  human  nature  speculatively  :  in  the  advertising  cohtnms 
of  a  London  newspaper,  you  see  it  practically  exemplified.  I 
take  a  morning  paper  of  the  20th  of  June,-*-the  day  on  which 
I  write  this, — and  what  do  I  find  in  the  department  filled  with 
advertisements  1  Were  I  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  these  ad- 
vertisements, it  would  take  up  a  volume  as  large  as  ttie  one 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader.  Jaa  me  glance  at  a  few  of 
these  advertisements.  My  eye  first  rests  on  a  columh  in  which 
I  find  no  fewer  than  «ighteen  governesses  all  wanting'  situations. 
A  governess !  In  most  cases  the  term  is  but  another  name  for 
slavery  and  indignity  combined.  I  can  easily  perceive,  from 
the  tone  which  pervades  their  advertisements,  that  these)  ^  oung 
unprotected  creatures,  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  who  have  moved  in  a  respectable  sphen^  of  life, 
but  have  either  been  reduced  in  circumstances,  or  been  re- 
moved by  death ;  and  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  support 
themselves.  I  can  also  easily  perceive  that  they  are  of  a 
modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and  that  nothing  but  dire  ne- 
cessity compels  them  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  and,  amoDg  the 
advertisements  to  which  I  refer,  I  observe  one  young  Wia?,  who 
has  the  most  exalted  notions  of  her  own  qualificativ>n^, — ten 
times  as  great,  I  will  answer  for  it,  as  the  mother  of  tlu5  slaugh- 
ters whom  she  may  be  employed  to  teach,  will  have  when  she 
has  had  two  or  three  months'  trial  of  her.  She  is,  taking  her 
word  for  it,  perfectly  mistress  of  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  all  modern  languages, — which  she  speaks  with  the  purity 
of  the  natives.  Her  musical  talents  are  not  to  be  surpassed  ; 
and,  in  drawing,  she  is  perfectly  unrivalled.  To  eiown  all, 
she  is  of  a  most  amiable  disposition.  Conceit,  the  nding  pas- 
sion, is  as  strong  in  the  dozen  lines  her  advertisement  o<*.cupies, 
as  it  were  possible  it  could  be  made  appear  in  thnt  limited 
space.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  advertisenient  I  find 
another,  intimating  that  "  A  French  governess  is  wanted.  No 
English  lady  need  apply."  Here  is  stupidity.  What  English 
lady  would  think  or  applying  when  a  French  one  was  wanted. 
Farther  down  the  column,  I  ohserve  that  a  gar»!ener  and  his 
wife  are  wanted.  The  latter  must  not  be  under  forty^five  years 
of  age,  and  there  must  be  no  "  encumbrance."  Encumbrance, 
it  may  be  right  to  mention,  here  means  children ;  and,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  against  any  future  encumbrance,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  wife  be  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Here  are  prudence  and  economy  combined, — ^blendod,  it  may 
be,  with  somewhat  of  the  Malthusian  philosophy.  What  comes 
next  t  »*  Mr.  Morgan  has  removed  from  42,  Davies-street,  to 
24,  Baker-street !  "  Beiiold  the  aristocratic  disposition  !  The-  ' 
ophrastus  would  have  sought  no  better  proof  of  Mr.  Morgan 
being  a  man  of  a  proud  and  haughty  mind.    He  is  a  surgeon 
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but  he  is  ashamed  of  his  proiession ;  and  yet  he  is  so  poor,  that 
he  must  inform  his  patients  of  the  place  to  which  he  has  re* 
moved,  lest  they  should  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  and  ho 
be  consequently  deprived  of  the  privilege:  of  bleeding  them. 
I  use  the  word  in  a  double  sense.  His  pride  will  not  alJk>w  him 
to  convey  the  intimation  in  the  courteous  terms  becoming  his 
dependent  condition.    It  would  bea  sad  shock  to  his  imagin- 
ary dignity  to  use  the  words,  ^  Begs  leave  respectfully  to  an- 
nounce," &c.    ^  M.  C.  wants  a  place  as  housemaid,  where  a 
lootman  is  kept !  "    The  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  Mary 
wants  a  husband,  not  a  place.    However,  she  will  accept  the 
latter,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  former ;  but  she  will  take  care 
that  no  situation  ^  suit"  her  where  the  footman  is  married. 
Immediately  below  the  notification  of  the  housemaid,  is  ano- 
ther to  the  effect,  that  **  A  respectable  young  woman,  aged 
thirty,  wants  a  situation  as  a  cook ! "    Here  we  have  the  pro- 
verbial reluctance  of  a  single  female  to  acknowledge  her  real 
age  after  she  has  passed  her  twenty-fifth  year.    Molly  is  forty 
years  of  age,  though  she  sets  herself  down  as  only  thirty.    I 
am  perfectly  certain,  that  if  I  knew  any  one  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  her  for  the  last  ten  years, — that  person  would 
say,  if  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  as  Fon<enelle  did  in  the  case 
of  the  rrench  lady,  under  similar  circumstances, — ^that  he 
could  not  deny  that  she  was  thirty,  having  constantly  heard 
her  say  so  for  the  last  ten  years.    And  yet,  observe,  she  calls 
horselr  •*  jroung."    Yes,  but  who  ever  heard  an  unmarried  fe- 
male admit  the  applicability  of  the  term  "  old  "  to  her.    Next 
comes  ^*  a  good  cook"  in  quest  of  a  situation.    She  is  **  a  wo- 
man of  sober  habits !  "    As  she  mentions  no  other  good  q^uality 
but  that  of  her  sobriety,  it  is  as  clenr  as  any  proposition  in 
Euclid,  that  she  is  a  confirmed  tippler — a  frequenter  of  the  gin- 
places,  and  in  all  probability  a  native  of  Ireland.    Some  one 
has  got  a  capital  set  of  chambers  to  let  in  Furnival's  Inn ; — 
•»  for  particulars  apply  at  tbc^  porter's  lodge  !  "    It  is  manifest 
as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  the  advertiser  is  a  parsimonious  man. 
He  will  not  even  give  the  "particulars  in  general,"  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  because  it  would  put  him  to  two  or  three 
shillings  more  expense.    However,  let  him  take  his  own  way 
of  it.    He  will  find  in  the  end,  that  he  is  one  oCthe  penny 
wise,  pound  foolish  gentry.    Had  he  stated  something  regard- 
ing his  set  of  chambers,  the  chances  were  some  one  might 
have  inquired  after  them ;  but  who  will  trouble  themselves  to 
go  and  interrogate  the  porter  on  the  subject  1    "  Andrews  & 
Co.  have  just  published  a  Guide  to  persons  commencing  House- 
keeping ;  to  be  had  gratis,  at  their  Complete  Furnishing  House, 
Finsbury  Square."    Here  the  ingenious  and  the  cunning  arc 
blended  in  equal  proportions.    ••  The  Guide  "  means  nothing 
more  than  a  recommendatory  list  of  the  advertisers'  own  arti- 
cles.   Not  only  does  "  the  Guide"  recommend  no  article  which 
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thej  have  not  for  sale,  but  you  maj  stake  your  existence  on  it, 
that  it  strcmgly  recommends  as  indispensable  to  a  properly 
furnished  house,  every  article  which  they  have  to  dispose  of. 
See,  again,  in  the  very  next  advertisement,  or  ^  ad.''  as  the 
printers  call  them,  the  pompous  and  inflated  address  of  the 
empiric.  He  cares  not  for  pecuniary  reward — not  he ;  he  is 
actuated  by  the  noblest  and  most  disinterested  motives  in  an- 
nouncing  to  ycjp  that  he  has  for  forty,  or  some  other  very 
lengthened  term  of  years,  been  the  noeans  of  annually  restor- 
ing to  life  and  happiness  so  many  thousand  human  beings, 
when  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  when  given  up  by 
all  other  physicians.  It  is  from  sheer  humanity  that  he  forces, 
if  he  can,  his  medicine  down  your  throat,  provided  you  will  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  swallow  it  of  your  own  accord.^  And  there 
is  no  disease  which  he  cannot  cure.  He  undertakes  to  do  eve* 
rything  short  of  restoring  animation  after  the  vital  spark  has 
ded.  To  throw  you  off  your  euard  more  completely  as  to  his 
real  character,  he  is  sure  to  denounce  all  other  professors  of 
the  healing  art  as  ** heartless  pretenders."  He  thus  traffics  in 
humanity.  He  does  not  kill  you  by  violent  means  in  order 
that  he  may  rob  you ;  the  law  in  that  case  would  reach  him ; 
but  without  a  compunctious  visiting  he  will  trifle  with  your 
life,  and  quietly  admini^ter  his  poison,  till  he  has  sent  you  to 
your  grave,  in  order  that  he  may  extract  a  few  pounds  froin 
you.  Do  you  see  that  advertisement  at  the  top  of  the  second 
column,  headed,  ^  An  Appeal  to  the  Charitable  and  Humane," 
and  containing  a  long  detail  of  the  calamities  to  which  the 
advertiser  has  been  subject  1  Take  care,  if  you  are  your  own 
friend,  of  your  pockets.  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  it  is  either 
from  Miss  Zouch*  herself  or  some  one  of  the  same  class  of 
persons. 

But  the  enumeration  of  the  various  exhibitions  of  hun)an 
nature,  as  given  in  the  advertising  columns  of  a  London  news- 
paper, were  an  endless  task.  To  be  sure,  men  often  endeavou  r 
to  throw  a  veil,  by  means  of  their  advertisements,  over  their 
real  characters ;  but  the  thing  is  so  transparent  that  no  man 
of  the  slightest  discernment  can  be  misled  by  it.  The  simple 
only  are  deceived.  The  man  of  penetration  who  will  unbe.*- 
take  the  task  of  carefully  perusing  the  advertising  columns  of 
a  double  sheet  of  *  The  Times,'  or  *  The  Morning  Herald,'  will, 
as  already  observed,  get,  as  his  reward,  such  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  as  he  will  look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  tie 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  whom  the  world  can  beast. 

*  MisA  Zonch,  to  a  certain  degree  of  talent,  and  some  appearance,  has 
added  in  a  high  degree  the  character  of  tact  in  levying  contributiong  from 
the  rich  as  a  tribute  to  her  misfortunes,  and  the  ill-usage  of  allluent 
friends.  She  has  now  become  so  notorious  that  her  most  meltin<;  ap- 
peals cease  to  move;  and  they  have  even  had  the  efiect  of  throwing  an 
air  of  incredulity  upon  such  as  are  probably  much  better  founded.  Sno  is 
said  to  be  a  relation  of  the  Lowther  family. 
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Infloence  of  the  reporters^Faimess  and  accaracy  of  their  reports— Num- 
ber of  reporten,  and  their  arrangements — ^Their  literary  qaalifications 
Distinguished  persons,  who  have  been,  or  are  reporters— The  reenlarity 
which  obtaus  amoQg  reporters— Beporting  more  a  mechanical  than  an 
intellectual  art — Is  at  times  a  most  ardnoos  profession — ^Verbatim  im- 
ports not  judicious  in  the  generality  of  cases— Anecdotes  connected  with 
the  gallery. 

Thb  Pftrliamentary  Reportioe  establishments  of  the  daily 
press  has  been  jocularly  called  '•The  Fourth  Estate."  The 
^ke  is  one  of  those  in  which  there  is  much  more  truth  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  influence  which  the  parliamentary 
reporters  exercise  on  public  opinion,  is  incalculably  great. 
Everything  is  left  to  their  own  discretion.  They  receive  no 
instructions  from  the  proprietors  or  editors  of  the  different 
journals  with  which  they  are  connected,  as  to  what  is  to  be  re. 
ported,  and  what  not ;  and  when  their  reports  are  completed^ 
they  are  handed  to  the  compositors,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  enlargement  or 
abndeement  being  suggested  by  the  editors.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  their  power  to  influence  public  opinion  is  very  great. 
Happily,  however,  the  power  which  the  reporters  thus  possess 
is  almost  invariable  exercised  in  the  right  way.  They  never 
allow  private  partialities  or  private  prejudices  to  interfere  with 
their  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  They  always  take  care  to 
proportion  the  length  of  their  reports  to  the  space  which  the 
speaker  fills  in  the  public  eye,  and  to  the  importance,  or  oth- 
erwise, of  the  subject  on  which  he  addresses  the  House.  And 
their  tact  and  judgment  in  this  respect  are  remarkable.  They 
know  well  who  are  the  most  influential  speakers,  and-  what  b 
the  measure  of  importance  which  the  public  attach  to  the 
question  discussed. 

It  is  true  that  complaints  are  ojften  made  of  their  not  re- 
porting  certain  speeches  at  greater  length ;  but  a  little  in- 
quiry will  always  discover  that  these  complaints  proceed 
either  directly  from  the  particular  members  themselves,  or 
indirectly  through  some  of  their  most  intimate  friends. 

Cobbett,  when  a  member  of  the  House,  used  to  heap  his 
choicest  epithets  of  abuse  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  re- 
porters, because  they  did  not  report  every  word  which  fell  from 
him  in  Committees.     Dr.  Bowring,  towards  the  end  oi  kst 
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session*  evinced  a  disposition  to  snarl  at  them,  for  the  same 
reason.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  the  Doctor  should  be  the 
last  to  complain  of  the  reporters ;  for  they  have  certainly,  on 
all  occasions,  given  as  much  of  his  speeches  as  those 
speeches  were  worth. 

-  Were  the  reporters  not  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  as  to 
what  speeches  Ihey  ought  to  report  and  what  not,  and  as  to 
the  relative  length  at  which  the  speeches  they  do  report  ought 
to  be  given, — ^the  mass  of  verbiage  and  nonsense  which  would 
daily  appear  in  the  morning  papers,  would,  in  the  first  place, 
make  their  readers  turn  away  in  disgust  from  the  parliament* 
ary  reports :  and,  in  the  second,  cause  them  to  give  up  the 
papers  themselves.  This  view  of  the  matter  has  l^en  abund- 
antly verified  bv  experience.  Arecent  confirmation  of  it  has 
been  furnished  by  tne  establishment  of  the  *  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment' That  journal,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  started  five 
or  six  years  ago  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supplying  what 
the  original  proprietors  conceived  a  desideratum  in  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  namely,  a  verbatim  account 
of  everything  spoken  by  hon.  members.  And  what  has  lieen 
the  result  of  the  experiment  1  Confessedly  a  very  serious  loss 
to  the  parties  who  embarked  their  capital  in  the  speculation. 
The  public  never  felt  the  least  disposition  to  read  more  length- 
ened reports  of  parliamentary  eloquence  than  those  fur- 
nished in  the  daily  papers :  and  consequently  the  circulation 
of  the  *  Mirror  of  Parliament,'  has  been,  from  the  very  first, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  hon.  members  themselves,  and 
a  few  public  institutions,  which  of  necessity  makes  it  very 
limited. 

I  believe  that  from  first  to  last  the  money  lost  in  this  under- 
taking does  not  fall  much  short  of  i£7,000,  though  the  work 
has  only  been  in  existence  about  seven  years.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  amount  has  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Winchester,  late  Lord  Mayor.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  proprietors.  When  he  •*  backed  out"  of  the  con- 
cern, Mr.  Gye,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
engaged  to  carry  on  the  publication ;  but  having  lost  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  it,  he  also  took  the  first  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  the  property  to  other  parties.  It  is  now  understood 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  several  Members  of  Parliament,  of 
whom  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  the  Member  for  Lambeth, 
is  said  to  be  the  leading  proprietor. 

Had  the  idea  of  givmg  verbatim  reports  of  every  speech 
delivered  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  been  a  good  one- 
had  the  public  desired  more  copious  reports  than  were  given 
in  the  daily  papers,  the  success  of  the  *  Mirror  of  Parliament' 
must  have  been  complete ;  for  neyet  was  any  plan  more  ably 
executed.    To  procure  the  services  of  the  most  competent 
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feporters  the  most  liberal  remuneratkm  was  given.  For  what 
18  called  a  **tum"  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  guinea  was, 
for  a  long  time,  allowed ;  and,  as  two  or  three  turns,  were  on 
an  average,  taken  every  night  by  each  gentleman  of  the 
establishment,  each  reporter  made  from  ten  to  fifteen  guineas 

ger  week.  On  some  occasions,  I  understand,  some  of  them 
ave  made  as  much  as  twenty  guineas  in  one  week.  Of  late 
the  losses  on  the  publication  have  been  so  great,  that  the  re- 
muneration for  a  turn  has  b^en  reduced  to  half  a  guinea.  My 
own  impression  is  that  both  the  public  and  the  proprietors  oi 
newspapers  would  be  gainers  by  a  curtailment  of  the  len^fa  at 
which  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  are  now 
given.  It  is  notorious  that  thousands  of  people,  who  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  wade  through  six  or  twelve 
columns  of  prosing  speeches,  content  themselves  with  the 
**  summaries''*  which  are  ^iven  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  respective  newspapers;  so  that  the  space 
devoted  to  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  is  altogther  lost  to 
them.  If,  however,  more  abridged  reports  were  given,— ex- 
cepting in  those  cases  where  the  surpassing  popularity  of  the 
speaker,  or^the  absorbing  interest  of  the  subject,  would  justify 
greater  copiousness, — every  reader  would  have  recourse  to 
the  reports  themselves,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  summaries, 
which  must  necessarily  be  very  meagre  in  their  information. 
A  judicious  curtailment  of  the  speeches  of  hon.  members 
would  be  attend^  with  beneficial  consequences  to  the  country. 
Were  the  different  journals  to  lay  it  dewn  as  a  rule,  to  give 
only  the  points  of  a  speech,  and  carefully  to  exclude  all  ex- 
traneous matter  and  mere  verbiage,  hon.  members'  would  at 
once  be  deprived  of  their  strongest  mducementto  make  length- 
ened harangues ;  for*  their  greatest  ambition  is  to  **  shine"  in 
the  papers  the  following  mornings;  and  most  of  them — ^we 
mean  the  fourth  and  fifth  rate  speaSers — ^foolishly  suppose  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  ability  of  a  speaker,  than 
the  length  of  his  speech.  In  the  proposed  case  of  giving  con- 
densed reports,  they  would  at  once  come  to  the  resolution  of 
strictly  confining  themselves  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that  more  time 
and  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  real  business  c^  the 
country, — which  suffer.*,  to  an  extent  of  which  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  can  have  no  con- 
ception, from  the  existing  practice  of  making  such  lengthened 
speeches. 

*  The  practice  of^^iving  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  in  both  Housei 
bf  Parliament  is  one  of  recent  introduction  into  the  newspapers ;  but  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  could  have  been  made. 
It  is,  perhaps,  next  to  the  leading  article,  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the 
daily  journals.  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  'The  Morning  Herald' 
was  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
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We  often  hear  of  the  advaatages  of  a  diYiKon  oi  labour. 
There  never  waa  a  more  strildng  Ulustration  of  this  than  is 
furnished  in  the  cade  of  parliamentary  reporting.     When  Mr, 
Perry,  the  late  proprietor  of  •  The  Morning  Chronicle,*  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  reporter,  which  was  about  the  year 
1780,  the  morning  papers  had  only  one  reporter  each.    He  had 
to  remain  in  the  House  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
and  to  giro  an  account  of  them — a  mere  outline  of  course — 
from  the  beginning  to  Uie  end.    What  aggravated  the  fatigue 
jtLnd  difficulty  of  the  task,  was  the  circumstance  of  not  being 
;!jpiiowed  to  take  any  notes  in  the  gallery.  Reporters  were  then 
/Milled  if}  trust  wholly  to  memory.  The  entire  number  of  parlia* 
menlargl^  reporters  now  on  the  metropolitan  newspaper  press,  is 
about  eighty.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  the  number  are  on  the  morn- 
ing  papers,  and  the  remainder  on  the  evening.  The  parliament- 
reporting  c<n^8  of  the  leading  morning  papers,  varies  from 
Ly^vte^iaiteen.   Each  reporter  takes  a  turn  of  the  quarters  of 
_     Ikour'sflur^oii.    The  moment  his  time  has  expired,  he 

Suits  the  gallery,  his  place  lieing  taken  b^  another,  walks 
own  to  the  office  of  the  paper  for  which  he  is  engaged,  where 
he  ( .\ tends  his  notes  in  a  legible  hand,  and  then  transfers  the 
manoscripti  which  is  on  small  slips,  written  only  on  one  side, 
— i<^  the  printer.  The  printer  distributes  the  slips  among  the 
compositors.  The  writing  only  on  one  side,  facilitates  the 
labour  of  the  eompositprs,  who^  when  £ve  or  six  of  them  are 
employed  on  the  san^e  reporter's  copjr,  always  put  his  manu- 
script into  types  tm  fhai  as  he  can  get  it  ready.  When  the  re- 
porter who  succeeded  the  first  gentleman  has  been  on  duty  his 
three  quarters  t>f  an  hour,  he  is  relieved  by  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  also  goes  directly  to  the  office  to  write  out  his 
copy  in  a  perfect  hand.  In  this  way  the  thing  goes  on  alpha- 
betically the  whole  night,  until  all  the  reporters  on  the  dif- 
ferent establishments  have  severally  had  their  ^  turns." — ^unless 
the  House  should  chance  Xp-  rise  before  the  number  is 
.  exhausted.  It  is  but  very  seldom  that  any  of  the  reporters 
^  have  two  turns  on  the  same  night.  They  only  have  so,  either 
l^when  two  or  three  of  them  are  absent  from  ill  health,  or  on 
other  business,  or  when  both  Houses  sit  for  some  considerable 
time.  In  that  case  the  reporters  severally  extend  the  duration 
of  their  toms,  in  either  House,  to  an  hour, — otherwise  they 
would  be  required  to  take  a  second  turn  before  they  had 
written  out  the  first.  This  sometimes  happens  even  with  the  ^ 
hour  turns.  It  so  happens,  either  when  the  speaker  or  the 
subject  has  been  so  important  as  to  n^nder  a  copious  report  , 
desirable ;  or  when  the  reporter's  notes,  which  is  pretty  often 
the  case,  are  so  confused  as  to  prevent  his  reading  them  with 
ease. 

When  the  reporter  begins  extending  his  notes  for  the  com- 
voL.  V.         23 
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positor,  he  writes  at  the  commencement  of  his  first  slip  his  owll 
name  and  the  name  of  the  colleague  whom  he  succeeds,  in 
this  way — *'  Hammond  follows  Richards,"  or  whatever  else  the 
names  of  the  parties  chance  to  be.  When  he  finishes  his 
turn,  he  writes  m  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  his  slip  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  follows  him,  together  with  his  own. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the  printer  to  arrange  die  copy 
given  him  by  the  various  reporters  m  its  proper  order.  But  tor 
this  regulation,  the  speeches  of  the  diflferent  members  would  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  awkward  transpositions  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  same  member's  speech  would  occasionally 
occur. 

When  a  reporter  takes  copious  notes  of  any  speech,  it  usu- 
ally requires  five  times  the  time  to  extend  those  notes  in  a 
readable  hand,  which  it  occupied  in  taking  them.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  a  reporter  has  a  turn  of  an  hour,  it  will  take 
fully  i&ye  hours  hard  mcessant  labour,  to  extend  his  notes  for 
the  printer.  The  notes  which  a  good  reporter  will  take  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  usually  fill,  when  extended,  about 
two  columns  of  '  The  Times.'  In  the  case  of  Lord  Stanley, 
and  some  other  honourable  members,  who  speak  with  much 
rapidity,  the  notes  so  taken  would,  when  written  out  at  full 
length,  occupy  two  columns  and  a  half  of  '  The  Times.' 

Many  of  the  reporters  write  with  much  rapidity.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  great  effort  to  write  a  column  or  '  The  Times'  in 
two  hours  and  a  half;  but  instances  have  been  known  of  its 
being  done  in  two  hours.  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie  was  one  of 
the  most  rapid  writers  ever  known  on  the  press.  When  a  re- 
porter on  •  The  Morning  Chronicle,'  in  Mr.  Perry's  time,  he, 
on  one  occasion,  wrote  a  column  in  an  hour.  To  be  sure,  the 
paper  was  then  much  smaller  in  size  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
type  much  larger  than  that  now  used,  but  the  disproportion 
was  not  so  ereat  as  not  to  entitle  the  effort  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman to  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  one  at  rapid 
writing,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  next  most  suc- 
cessful, perhaps,  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Godwin, 
junior,  who,  when  a  reporter  five  or  six  years  ago  on  .'  The 
Morning  Chronicle,'  wrote  a  column  of  the  then  size  of  the 
paper,  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  the  cases  to  which  1  refer,  there  was  not  only  the 
mere  manual  exercise  of  writing,  but  also  the  reading  of  the 
notes. 

The  accuracy  and  elegance  with  which  parliamentary 
speeches  are  generally  given,  are  truly  wonderful,  considering 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  reporters  labour.  In  the 
last  House  of  Commons  they  had  to  contend  against  the  in- 
convenience of  being  every  two  or  three  minutes  disturbed  by 
"strangers"  speaking  in  the  gallery ;  and  very  often  with  that 
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of  being  jostled  about  by  them  when  coming  in  or  going  out 
In  the  present  House  they  labour  under  the  di^gdvantage  of 
not  hearing  the  members  distinctly  when  they  speak  from  par- 
ticular parUi  of  the  House.  But*  perhaps,  the  crowning  disad- 
vantage is  that  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  them  to 
prepare  their  reports.  They  must  be  drawn  put  whenever 
the  rejporter  quits  the  gallery  :  the  compositors  are  all  impa- 
tient lor  copy :  he  has  no  time  to  lose  in  retouching  and  pol- 
ishing his  style.  That  the  reports  should,  therefore,  be  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  fidelity  ana  elegance,  proves,  not  only  that 
the  gentlemen  who  report  our  parliamentary  proceedings  pos- 
sess a  refined  literary  taste,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a 
great  facility  in  composition. 

In  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  reporters  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  university  education ;  and  many  of  them  be- 
long to  the  learned  professions.  Several  of  those  at  present 
in  the  gallery  have  been  educated  for  the  ministry  of  th>B 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotlafld,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Some  of  them  have  been  reg^arly  ordained,  and 
have  only  been  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  reporting, 
because  they  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  a  re- 
spectable living  in  the  churches  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  Among  the  reporters  are  several  physicians  and  sur- 
geons ;  while  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  either  Bar- 
risters-at-Law,  or  young  men  studying  for  the  bar. 

Some  of  the  reporters  at  present  in  the  gallery  are  well 
known  in  the  literary  world.  Mr.  O'Dwyre,  of  *  The  Morn- 
ing Herald,'  has  written  several  works  which  have  been  well 
received  by  the  public.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  author  of 
» Sketches  by  Boz,'  and  •  The  Pickwick  Club,'  is  a  reporter  on 
the  establishment  of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle.'  I  may  here 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  literary  young  men  of  the  present  day.  For  an 
exquisite  perception  of  the  humorous,  he  certainly  has  no  su- 
perior among  contemporary  writers.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  son  of  the 
late  celebrated  William  Hazlitt,  who  has  just  published  the 

*  life  and  Correspondence  of  his  Father,'  is  also  a  reporter  on 

•  The  Morning  Chronicle.' 

Among  the  reporters  of  a  previous  period  are  to  be  number- 
ed some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  which  the  country  has 
produced.  Pr.  Johnson  was  among  the  earliest  reporters  of 
the  debates  in  Parliament.  He  was  anything,  according  to 
his  own  admission,  but  a  fair  reporter.  He  says,  that  in  re- 
porting the  debates  in  Parliament,  he  always  **  took  care  that 
the  Wnig  rascals  should  not  have  the  best  of  the  argument." 
This  is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  he  purposely  weakened  the 
arguments  of  the  Whigs,  and  improved  those  of  the  Tories, — 
which  argued  a  great  want  of  principle.    It  Is  fortunate  the 
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Doctor  did  not  attempt  to  write  the  histoiy  of  his  countrr :  &^ 
pretty  concealment,  and  colouring,  and  mutilation  of  facts, 
we  should^  in  that  case,  have  had  of  it.  The  lezicographer'tf 
reports  appear  to  have  heeto  yery  laboured.  There  is  aboilt 
them  all  tne  pomposity  which  we  see  in  all  the  works  which 
have  emanated  from  his  pea.  He  preserves  none  ef  the  pe- 
culiarities in  the  style  of  the  different  speakers  he*  reported ; 
but  makes  them  all  speak  alike.  In  other  words,  (he  Doctor 
makes  them  all  speak  as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  write. 
He  reports  the  speeches  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Pultney,  Lord 
Chatham,  Horace  Walpole,  and  other  eminent  men,  in  such  a 
way  as  if  all  their  speeches  had  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
•one  person, — ^though  everybody  knows  that  they  thought  and 
expressed  themselves  as  (ufferently  from  each  other  as  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  do. 

Many  of  the  best  known  authors  in  contemporarV  literature 
have  also  been  parliamentary  reporters.  Among  the  number 
may  be  mentioned  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  9.  C.  Hall,  editor  of  *  The  New  Monthly,'*  and 
Mr.  Jerdan,  the  editor  of  •  The  Literary  Giizette.'  Of  per- 
sons holding  important  offices,  df  who  are  d&tinguished  at  the 
English  Bar,  that  have  been  in  the  gdtlery,  I  may  name  Mr. 
Justice  Dowling,  of  New  South  Wales;  Sir  John  Campbell, 
the  Attorney  (General;  Mr.  Stevens,  one  of  tiie^. Masters  in 
Chancery:  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor. 
Almost  all  the  editors  of  daily  papers  have  been  reporters. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  *  The  Times ;  Mr.  Black,  of  •  The  Morning 
Chronicle ;'  Mr.  Biddleston,  of « The  Morning  Post  ;*  Mr.  An- 
derson,  of  'The  Morning  Advertiser;  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of 

*  The  Public  Ledger,'t  have  been  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Sydnev 
Taylor,  of  •  The  Morning  Herald,'  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  having  been  a  reporter.  Almost  all  the  sub-editors  of  the 
dsdly  papers  have  also  been  reporters,  Mr.  Bacon,  of  *  The 
Times ;'  Mr.  Haines,  of  *  The  Herald  ;*  Mr.  Fraser,  of  *  The 
Chronicle ;'  Mr.  Francis,  of  *  The  Post ;'  and  Mr.  Harwoodt 
of  •  The  Ledger,'  are  among  the  number.  Of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  evening  papers,  who  have  been  re- 
porters, it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  * 

I  may,  however,  mention  that  there  are  at  pteseat  in  the 
gallery  some  near  relations  of  eminent  literary  men.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  f^  limENTter  foY 

*  The  Morning  Chronicle.'  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt^s  scm,  though  ab- 
sent for  sohie  time  prast,  ma^r  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
corps.  He  made  his  debiU  in  that  capacity  in  the  sesiion  of 
1835,  on  the  establishment  of  *  The  True  Sun.'    But  last  and 

*  [Mr.  Theodore  Hook  ifl  now  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Maca- 
aine.] 

t  Since  this  was  written  it  hat  dianged  into  *  The  CoDititationaL' 
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gireatest  of  all)  Mr.  Byron,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Byron«  w  a  re- 
porter on  •  The  Times  newspaper. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  parliamentary  reporter  must 
Becessarily  write  short-hand .  This  is  a  mistake.  Some  years 
ago  not  more  than  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  reporters  used 
short-hand :  of  late  the  number  has  increased,  and  now,  per- 
haps, one-third  of  them  use  it.  On  *  The  Times'  and  *  Herald' 
Uiere  are  gentlemen  who  cannot  write  a  word  in  short-hand, 
and  yet  are  considered  the  most  elegant  reporters  in  the  galle- 
ry. There  is  5  far  greater  proportion  of  short-hand  reporters 
on  '  The  Morning  Chronicle'  establishment,  than  on  any  oth- 
er. Indeed,  I  believe  that,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  report- 
ers on  that  journal  are  practised  short-hand  writers. 

The  great  advantage  of  stenography  over  what  is  called 
long-hand,  in  the  ususd  mode  of  writing,  is,  that  it  enables  the 
reporter  to  follow  the  speaker  so  closely  as  to  give  verbatim 
what  he  says.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  T^ord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  other  singularly  correct  speakers,  this  is  of  course 
a  very  great  matter.  It  is  a  very  inconvenient  mode,  howev- 
er, of  taking  down  the  speeches  of  members  who  speak  in- 
correctly, because  short-hand  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  taking  down  the  words  actually  used,  and  giving  the 
speeches  as  spoken,  that  unless  the  errors  of  diction  are  very 
ff Wing  indeed,  they  seldom  think  of  improving  the  style.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reporter  who  takes  down  the  speeches  in 
long-hand  can  only,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  catch  the  most 
important  words  in  a  sentence,  and  sometimes  only  the  mean- 
ing or  idea,  with  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  words.  He  is 
consequently  obliged  to  finish  the  imperfect  sentence  himself, 
or  clothe  the  idea  in  his  own  phraseology.  In  doing  this  he, 
of  course,  endeavours  to  make  the  style  as  correct  and  elegant 
as  possible.  Hence  second  or  third-rate  speakers  are  most 
fortunate  when  they  get  a  good  long-hand  reporter  to  take 
down  their  speeches.* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity  with  which  the  machin- 
ery of  reporting  13  carried  on  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Though,  as  before  mentioned,  the  reporters  follow  each  other 
every  three  quarters  of  ap  hour,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
any  one  has  to  remain  longer  on  duty  than  his  own  *•  turn  *'  in 
consequence  of  his  successor  not  making  his  appearance  in  the 
gallery  at  the  proper  time.  When  such  a  circumstance  does 
occur,  it  will  fflmost  invariably  be  fonnd  to  be  either  owing  to 
the  unexpected  illness  of  the  party,  or  to  his  being  sent  to  re- 

♦  [Mr.  Gurney,  brother  to  Mr.  Baron  Gurney,  was  remarkable  for  the 
correctness  with  which,  as  short-hand  writer  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  used  to  take  the  speeches  of  the  members.  In  innumerable  instances 
he  has  been  appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  a  disputed  expression,  and  hid 
reply  was  never  contradicted.] 

23* 
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port  the  proceedings  of  some  public  meeting.  The  diseiplkiet 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  is  kept  up  among  the  members 
of  the  galleryi  solely  from  a  sense  of  honour  among  them- 
selves,  is  as  perfect  as  it  were  possible  for  anything  of  the  kind 
to  be.  So  smoothly  do  matters  go  on  with  them,  that  neither 
the  editor  nor  the  proprietors  of  tite  papers  to  which  they  res* 
pectirely  belong,  ever  hear,  from  one  end  of  the  session  to  the 
other,  anythmg  of  their  arrangements  as  to  timet  or  other 
things. 

Reporting  is  more  of  a  mechimtcal  than  of  an  intellectual 
art.  It  is  true  that  a  person  to  be  a  good  reporter  must,  9fi  be- 
fore  hinted,  be  well  inibrmcd,  and  possess  considerable  facility 
of  composition  ;  but  bej^ond  this  nothing  of  a  strictly  inti^ect- 
ual  kind  is  needed.  Originality  or  vigor  of  mind  have  noUiing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  What  more  is  wanted,  is  (Quickness  in 
hearing,  and  the  mechanical  power  of  writing  with  rapidity. 
In  proof  of  what  I  have  said,  it  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned, 
that  some  of  the  great  men  whose  names  T  have  already  giren 
as  having  been  in  the  gallery  thirty  or  forty  jears  ago,  were 
very  poor  reporters ;  while  some  of  their  colleaguos  were  very 
excellent  ones,  though  they  never  wrote  an  original  thin^  in 
their  lives.  It  is  the  same  still.  And  I  refer,  in  further  proof 
of  my  position,  to  the  case  of  Cowper,  the  poet,  who  was  so 
very  indiflFerent  a  reporter  as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
he  was  in<luced  to  throw  the  situation  up  in  despair,  and  was 
very  near  throwing  himself  away,  besides.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wan  another  instance.  He,  it  is  well  known,  when  clork  of  the 
Gourt  of  Session  in  Edinburgh,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  world  in  giving  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  though  notning 
more  than  a  mere  outline  of  those  proceedings  was  wanted. 

Parliamentary  reporting  is  at  times  a  most  arduous  profes- 
sion, and  at  others  it  is  comparatively  light.  This,  of  course, 
depends  entirely  on  the  importance,  or  otherwise,  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed.  When  what  is  called  a  heavy  debate  occurs,' 
and  it  is  adjourned  for  three  or  four  nights  in  succession — as 
was  lately  the  case  three  or  four  times  on  the  Church  Appro- 
priation question, — reporting  is  then,  perhaps,  the  most  labqr- 
lous  and  fatiguing  work  in  which  a  man  can  engage. 

The  sessions  as  a  whole,  however,  have  been  much  lighter 
the  last  two  or  three  years  than  they  formerly  were.  One 
thing  which  has  materially  lessened  tne  laboriousness  of  the 
reporters*  duties,  is  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  except  in 
very  unusual  cases,  at  half-past  twelve.  Formeily  thesittings^ 
were  generally  prolonffed  till  three  o'clock  ;  sometimes  later. 
The  reporters  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Brotherton,  the  membec  for 
Salfora,  for  the  early  adjournment  of  the  House,  as  it  has,  in 
almost  all  cases,  been  on  his  motion  it  has  taken  place.  Nor 
are  the  reporter?  the  only  parties  benefited  by  this  new  ar- 
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nmffeineat  of  Mr/Brotherton ;  the  nation  are  also  gainers  by 
it ;  for  legislation  after  balf*past  twelve  was  always  misman- 
aged under  Ihe  former  system.  Many  of  the  members  who 
wete  best  acquainted  with  the  subjaQts  to  be  brought  under 
consideration,  preferred  the  gambling»bouse,  or  Almacks,  or 
their  bottle  of  wine,  with  some  boon  companion,  in  the  hotel  or 
at  home, — to  the  drudgery  of  examining  the  details  of  meas-' 
ures  affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ;  while  those  that 
remained  were  not  in  all  cases  conversant  with  the  particular 
subjects^  or  were  anxious  to  hurry  through,  th  dt  they  might 
get  home  to  their  beds.  Mr.  Broth.jrton  therefore  deserves 
well  of  the  country  for  the  beneficial  change  he  has  intro- 
duced. 

The  salaries  of  the  reporters,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
in  another  part  of  the  work,  vary,  on  the  morning  papers,  from 
three  to  five  guineas  per  week.  On  the  leading  journals  they 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  five  guineas.  Some  of  the  reporters 
are  only  employed  during  the  sitting  of  parliament.  When  it 
rises,  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  journal  for  whicU 
they  report.  They  are  re-engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  session.  An  engagement  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
sessional  one.  The  majority  of  reporters,  however,  are  en- 
gaged annually ;  but  many  of  them  have  only  reduced  sala- 
ries during  the  recess. 

By-far  the  greatest  number  of  the  gentlemen  at  present  in 
the  gallery,  are  Irishmen.  Formerly  three-fourths  of  them 
were  so.  The  first  great  preponderance  of  irishmen  over 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  united,  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Sheridan.  That  accomplished  wit  and  orator  was  the  means 
of  getting  many  of  his  countrymen  engagements  on  the  news- 
papers of  his  day,  and  they,  verv  naturally,  took  every  means 
m  their  pi>wer  to  get  their  friends  into  situations  in  the  gallery 
when  vacancies  occurred;  or  when  the  demand  for  moro 
lengthened  reports  required  an  increased  reporting  establish- 
ment. In  this  way  the  majority  of  gentlemen  in  the  gallery 
from  the  sister  island  has  been  kept  up.  The  number  of  Scotch 
reporters  is  small.  It  is  only  seven  out  of  nearly  eighty,  in- 
cluding the  reporters  from  the  evening  papers.  Some  of  the  . 
gentlemen  at  present  in  the  gallery  have  been  there  for  a  very 
long  period.  One  gentleman  on  •  The  Times,'  another  on  ♦  The 
Mornmg  Chronicle,'  and  two  on  *  The  Morning  Advertiser,* 
were  severally  reporters  in  the  lime  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Pitt.  One  gentleman  has  been  in  the  gallery,  without  the  in- 
termission of  a  single  session,  for  more  thon  thirty-four  years. 

Complaints  ace  occasionally  made  by  members,  of  errors  in 
tha  reports  of  their  speeches.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  reports  are-prepared,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
though  inaccuracies  were  of  frequent  occurrence.    They  are, 
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however,  reroarkably  rare ;  and  were  the  public  a  ware  of  the 
facta  of  the  caae  when  complaints  are  made,  it  would  be  found 
that  in  most  instances  the  errors  which  are  affiliated  bj  hon« 
ourable  members  on  reporters,  are  the  progeny  of  those  mem- 
bers themselves.  It  is  worttiy  of  remark,  that  it  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  that  the  members  who  complain  ol  inac- 
curately reported  speeches  are  men  of  fourth  or  fifth  rate  tal- 
ents as  public  speakers :  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  the  best 
speakers  to  complain  of  the  reports  of  their  speeches  ;  their 
only  surprise  is,  that  they  should  be  reported  wim  so  much  ele- 
gance and  accuracy. 

Complaints  are  also  occaslonallv  made  by  members,  that 
their  speeches  are  not  reported  verbatim.    Pretty  speeches,  in 
that  case,  would  some  of  their  orations  appear !    "The  plan  of 
giving  verbatim  reports  was  once  tried  by  Dr.  Stoddart,  now 
Sir  John  Stoddart,  when  he  conducted  '  The  New  Times.'  The 
result  of  the  experiment  was  such  as  ought  to  prevent  any  one 
calling  for  verbatim  reports  in  future.    The  members  made 
downright  fools  of  themselves,  and  set  the  public  a  laughing 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.    Lord  Castlereagh 
exhibited  himself  as  ^  standing  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  Majestv," 
and  as  **  walking  forward  with  his  back  turned  on  himseu." 
Sir  Frederick  Flood,  one  of  the  Irish  members,  and  a  great 
stickler  for  verbatim  reports,  appeared  one  morning  as  having 
on  the  previous  evening  enlightened  and  delighted  the  House 
with  the  following  profouira  philosophy  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence : — **  Mr.  Spaker,— tAs  I  was  coming  down  to  this  House 
to  perform  my  duty  to  the  country  and  ould  Irelant,  I  was 
brutally  attacked,  Sir,  by  a  mob,  Mr.  Spaker,  of  ragamuffins, 
Sir.    If,  Sir,  any  honourable  gintlemin  is  to  be  assaulted,  Mr. 
Spaker,  by  such  a  parcel  of  spali)eens.  Sir,  as  were  after  at- 
tacking me,  Mr.  Spaker,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Spaker,  that  if  you  do 
not,  Mr.  Spaker,  be  after  protecting  gintlemin,  like  myseli^  Sir, 
we  cannot  be  after  coming  to  the  House  of  Parliament  at  all  at 
all,  Mr.  Spaker.  And,  Sir,  may  I  be  after  axing  you.  Sir,  what, 
Sir,  would  become,  Sir,  of  the  bisness  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Spaker,  in  such  a  case,  Mr.  Spaker  ?    Will  you,  Sir,  be  after 
answering  myself  that  question,  Mr.  Spaker  1    It's  myself  that 
would  like  an  answer.  Sir,  to  the  question.  Sir,  as  soon  as  con- 
vanient,  Sir,  which  I  have  asked  you,  Mr.  Spaker."* 

*  Sir  Frodeiick  was  a  siDgularly  eccentric  man.  He  was  quite  de- 
liffhted  when  any  one  asked  a  frank  from  him.  and  whether  the  party  ap- 
plying for  it  was  a  person  moving  in  the  same  spiiere  of  society  as  him-, 
self,  or  one  of  the  most  ragged  of  his  country's  peasantry,  he  was  sure  to 
address  him  as  follows ;— *' Was  it  a  frank  yoU  said  ?  tture  then,  it's  my- 
self will  have  ver^r  grate  plasure  in  giving  a  frank  to  a  ginilemin  like  yoor- 
seir  who  asks  it  in  such  a  genteef  Uke  way.  I'm  delighted,  Sir,  to  have 
it  in.  my  power  to  g've  a  frank  to  a  man  who  has  so  much  of  the  manners 


This  proved  a  complete  extingmsher  to  Sir  Frederick  Flood's 
wm^iantfar  i>0r6a2tm  reporting.  .He  went,  the  da^  on  which 
his  oration  appeared,  to  the  editors  of  all  the  morning  papers, 
and  said  he  would  thereafter' leaye  his  speeches  to  ^*the  dis-, 
oration  of  the  reportherft."    Even  Dr.  BowHng,  who,  as  before  , 
mentioned,  is  the  greatest  advocate  at  present  for  verbatim  re- 
ports, occasionally  condescends  to  speak  nonsense.    A  few 
evenings  before  the  close  of  last  session,  he  assured  the  House* 
that  a  certain  measure  had  **  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
judgment  of  the  eye  of  public  opinion."    It  is  but  justice,  how- 
ever, to  the  honourable  member  to  add,  that  he  usually  speaks 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Some  amusing  circumstances  occasiondlly  oo«ir  in  •on- 
nexion  with  the  gallery.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
most  indifferent  speakers  are  a  gObd  deal  in  '^he  habit  of  com- 
plaining that  their  speeches  are  not  correctly  reported.  The 
late  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  member  for  Gralway,  was  one  of  the 
number.  Mr.  Martin — or  Dick  Martin,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
House — ^though  a  very  humane  man,  especially  to  the  brute 
creation,*  had  a  great  deal  of  eccentricity  about  him.  Having 
on  one  occasion  said  something  so  very  ludicrous  as  to  con- 
vulse the  House  with  laughter,  Mr.  O'D ,  a  gentleman  who 

was  then,  as  he  still  is,  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  morning  pa-' 
pers,  underlined  the  passage,  and  the  compositors  of  course 
printed  it  in  italics.  The  circumstance  afforded  infinite  amuse- 
ment  to  the  whole  town  on  the  day  on  which  it  appeared,  and 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  chafed  beyond  measure,  not 
only  for  ^e  ludicroosness  of  the  speech  itself,  but  for  its  being 
reported  in  italics.  "  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,"  said  one 
orchis  honourable  friends  next  morning,  before  he  had  seen 
any  of  the  papers, "  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
discovery  in  the  art  of  oratory." 
,    «  On  the  what  1"  said  Dick,  looking  quite  amazed. 

«*  Why,  did  you  not  speak  in  a  mianner  different  from  any 
one  else  last  niefat  V  added  the  other. 

*•  Me !"  said  the  member  from  Galway.  "  And  faith,  but  it's 
myself  would  like  to  know  what  you  mane,"  continued  he» 
getting  a  little  out  of  temper. 

••Meahl"  said  the  other,  "C£m  you  possibly  be  ignorant  that 
you  spoke  one  part  of  your  speecli  last  night  in  italics  1" 

*•  Spoke  in  italics !"  observed  Dick  knitting  his  brow,  and 
drawing  himself  back  in  consequence  of  the  tempest  of  indig- 

of  a  sintlemin.    Wotdd  you  be  kind  enough,  Sir,  to  be  after  telling  ma^ 
whars  the  address  of  your  letter  1 "    The  epistle  was  then  franked,  when 
Sir  Frvderiek  presented  it  to  the  party  wkh  a  low  bow,  as  if  he  were  tbe- 
oblifed  insteacT  of  the  obliffing  party. 

*  The  honourable  member  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  me^isure 
for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to  animals.     • 
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nation  which  was  now  gathering  in  his  bieast :  **  spoke  in  ital- 
ics !  Do  you  mane.  Sir,  to  be  mer  insulting  me  V*  demanded 
the  friend  of  four-iboted  animals, 

**  Look  at  *  The  Morning k'  and  then  say  whether  I 

have  not  spdken  the  truth,"  said  Diclc*s  ftiend,  handing  him  a 
copy  of  the  paper  in  question. 

**  Thunder  and  lightning !"  exclaimed  the  hoa.  gentleman, 
torning  back  With  horror  at  the  report  ofhis  speech ;  **  Sunder 
and  lightning !  And  sure  enough  the  villain  of  a  reporther 
has  made  m]f  self  spake  in  italics !  I  will  be  after  punishing 
the  rascal  tlus  very  evening." 

Mr.  Martin,  by  some  means  or  other,  contrived  to  find  out 
the  ^ntleman  who  reported  his  speech.  Wh^i  the  House 
met  m  the  evening,  the  hon.  member  made  it  his  first  work  to 
visit  the  gallery,  to  take  tiie  **  reporther,"  as  he  always  called 
him,  to  task.  The  latter  chanced  to  be  in  the  reporter's  room 
at  the  time. 

**  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  reported  my  speech  in  *The 
Morning ^^this  morning?" 

**  I  had  that  honor,"  said  ]£r.  O'D ^  with  infinite  rum- 

cTuUance. 

**  Honor,  Sir? — ^was  it  honor  you  called  it,  to  report  me  in 
such  a  way  ?  'Pon  my  word,  Sir,  I  have  never  seen  such  con- 
summate effrontery  ever  since  I  was  a  Mimber  of  Parliamint 
What,  Sir,  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  for  treating  me  in  this 
way?"  The  hon.  G€»tleman  seemed  almost  bursting  with 
rage  as  he  spoke. 

*'  In  what  way  ?"  inquired  the  reporter,  with  the  same  9ang 
frcid  as  before. 

**  Why,  Sir,  by  making  me  spake  in  italics,  to  be  sure !" 
The  hon.  gentleman  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word  italics 
which  afforded  no  bad  imitation  of  the  report  of  a  musket. 

*'  Mr.  Martin,"  said  the  reporter,  "  Mr.  Martin ^" 

^  Don't  be  a^er  snaking  to  me.  Sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Martin. 
"  You  have  insulted  me,  Sir,  and  I  will  bring " 

"Sir,"  interposed  Mr»  O'D »"Sir,  if  you  have^any 

ground  of  complaint,  you  know  your  remedy.  Here  is  my 
card." 

Mr.  O'D here  pulled  his  card-case  firom  his  pocket 

and  presented  his  card  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  latter 
looked  first  at  the  card  and  then  at  the  reporter,  as  if  utterly 
..  confounded ;  and,  without  taking  the  card  out  of  Mr.  0*D  ■  's 
hand,  or  uttering  a  word,  he  hurried  down  stairs  to  the  Houses 
and,  almost  out  of  breath  from  the  conjoined  effects  of  the  an-> 
ger  which  he  felt  and  the  haste  with  which  he  had  run  down 
stairs, — said,  without  waiting  till  the  business  before  the  House 
was  disposed  of,  that  he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  House  to  one  of  the  grossest  insidts  ever  of^ed  to  a 
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Member  of  Parliament.  '*  Sir,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  ad- 
dressing the  Speaker,  **  $ir,  you  and  hon.  Mimbcrs  must  be 
aware  mat  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this  House  last  night. 
(Ironiqal  cries  of "  Hear,  hear.")    Well,  Sir,  my  speech  is 

most  viUanoudy  reported  in  *  The  morning '  of  this 

mornins.  (Suppressed  titters  of  laughter  were  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  House.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  of  the  inac- 
curate reporthing  that  I  so  much  complain,  as  of  the  circum- 
stance of  the  reporther  having  made  me  spake  in  italics. 
(Roars  of  laughter,  which  continued  for  some  time.)  I  appeal 
to  you,  Sir,  and  to  those  hon.  Mimbers  who  heard  me,  whether 
I  spoke  in  italics.  (Renewed  bursts  of  laughter  from  all  parts 
of  the  House.)  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  so  does  every 
gintlemin  in  this  Hoyse,  that  I  never  spake  in  italics,  at  all  at 
all.  (Shouts  of  laughter.)  But,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that 
this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  V/iU  you  be- 
lave  it.  Sir  ? — will  any  hon.  Mimber  in  the  House  belave  it — 
that  when  I  went  to  the  reporther  to  ask  for  an  explanation, 
he  told  me,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  that  if  I  felt  myself 
aggrieved,  I  knew  my  remedy,  at  the  .same  time  handing  me 
.  Lib  card.  Sir  ?  The  short  and  long  of  it  is.  Sir,  that  this  repor- 
ther wants  to  fight  a  duel  with  me."  Peals  of  laughter,  such 
as  were  never  before  or  have  been  since  heard  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  followed  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech. 
.When  these  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he  moved  that  Mr. 
*0»D be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for  having  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ;  but  there  be- 
iag  no  one  to  second  the  motion,  it  of  course  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  last  House  the  reporters*  room  was  immediately  ad- 
joining the  gallery  for  the  public.  The  reporters  were  in  con- 
sequence everlastingly  annoyed  by  '* strangers"  asking  the 
way  to  it.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  session  of  1884,  a  farmer- 
looking  person,  the  very  beau  ideals  I  can  fancy,  of  one  of  Cob- 
bett's  "  clodpoles,"  after  having  been  told  the  way  into  the  gal- 
lerjr  by  one  of  the  reporters,  inquired  whefher  he  should  stand 
or  sit  when  he  went  in.  "  What  you  must  do,"  said  the  reporter, 
who  had  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  "strangers"  a  little 
before,  "  what  you  must  do  is  constantly  to  bow  as  low  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Speaker,  whom  you  will  see  in  the  chair,  at  the 
other  end,  and  when  he  observes  you,  and  makes  a  nod,  you 
may  then  sit  down." 

The  poor  simple  countryman  did  as  he  was  desired.  On 
entering  the  gallery  he  bowed  as  low  and  unremittingly  to  the 
Speaker  as  if  a  Chinese  mandarin,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  other  "strangers,"  who  wondered  what  it"  was  all  about ;" 
but  still  no  nod  of  recognition  from  the  man,  as  he  called  him, 
with  the  "  big  wig."  The  poor  fellow  did  not,  in  pnrliumen- 
tary  phraseology,  **  catch  the  Speaker's  eye."    At  length,  one 
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of  the  offioens  obterviog  Um  strasger  paying  Ida  ol)eiaaiioe  to 
Mr.  Speaker,  ordered  him  to  be  seated ;  an  order  with  which, 
though  given  in  a  very,  surlj  manner,  he  very  promptly  and 
cheerfully  complied. 

About  five-and-tbirty  years  ago,  wh«i  only  one  sentence  of 
a  speech  was  given,  on  an  average,  every  five  or  six  mnutes, 
and  when  the  reporters  had  to  sit  for  many  houn  at  a  time,— 
they  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
On  one  occasion,  when  labeling  under  an  attack  ef  ennui,  and 
also  under  the  effects  of  poteen.  Jack  Finnar^,*  a  well-known 
reporter  of  that  period, — yawned  out  •*  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you 
favor  us  with  a  Song  V*  A  roar  of  laughter  followed  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.  One  of  the  officers  immediately  repaired  to 
the  gallery,  tmd  inquired  who  the  offender  was.  Jack  Finnarty, 
without  opening  his  mouth,  pointed  to  a  Quaker,  <^very  di- 
minutive stature,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat.  The  offi- 
-cer  immediately  seized  the  unofSnding  litde  man  by  the  breast 
of  his  coUarless  coat,  and  without  condescending  to  give  a  why 
or  wherefore,  dragged  him  down  stairs,  and  transferred  him  to 
the  care  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  latter,  after  keepmg 
him  in  safe  custody  during  the  night,  and  compelling  him  to 
pay  nearly  80/.  for  his  lodgings,  set  him  at  liberty  on  the  fol- 
lowing dar. 

About  the  same  time,  the  debate,  which  was  about  English 
labourers,  being  one  evening  unusually  dull.  Jack  Finnarty, 
who  had  but  a  short  time  bdTore  been  miported  from  Tippera- 
ry,  said  to  the  only  other  reporter  in  the  gallery  at  the  time, 
that  he  felt  very  drowsy,  and  that  he  would  be  after  taking  a 
little  bit  of  a  nap,  if  he  would  tell  him,  when  he  awoke,  any- 
thing which  might  take  place.  The  other  agreed ;  and  Jack, 
in  a  moment,  was  fast  locked  in  the  arms  ot  Morpheus.  An 
hour  elapsed,  and  after  half-a-dozen  yawns  Jack  c^ned  his 
eyes. 

"  Has  anything  happened  V*  was  his  first  question  to  hid 
friend. 

'*  To  be  sure  there  has,"  said  the  other,  w&ose  name  was 
Morgan  O'SuUi^an. 

"  Has  there,  by  the  powers  !''  exclaimed  Jack,  pridcing  np 
his  ears  in  the  plentitude  of  his  anxiety  to  learn  what  it  was. 
,  "  Yes,  Jack,  and  very  important  too." 

"  By  Jasus,  then,  and  why  don't  you  be  after  telling  it  me  «t 
once  1    What  was  it  about  1" 

•'About  the  virtue  of  the  Irish  potato,  Jack." 

"  Was  it  the  Irish  potato  you  said,  Morgan  1" 

"  The  Irish  potato ;  and  a  most  eloquent  speech  it  was.** 

••  Thunder  and  lightning,  then,  and  why  don't  you  tell  it 
me  1"  ' 

♦  [Mark  Supple,  not  Jack  Finnarty,  is  the  real  hero  of  this  tale-l 
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^*'I'll  read  it  from  ray  note  book,  Jack,  and  you'll  take  it 
down  as  I  go  on,"  said  JVforgan. 

**  Och,  it's  myself,  sure,  that's  ready  at  any  time  to  write 
what  any  Mimber  says  about  our  praties.  Are  you  ready  to 
begin  1" 

•*  Quite  ready,"  answered  Morgan. 

"Now  then,"  said  Jack,  with  an  energy  which  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  previous  langour  of  his  manner.  "  Now, 
then,  Morgan,  my  boy." 

Morgan,  affecting  to  read  from  his  note  book,  corhmenced 
thus:— "The  honourable  Mimber  said,  that  if" — 

*'  Och,  be  aisy  a  little  bit,"  interrupted  Jack ;  "  who  was  the 
honourable  Mimber?" 

Morgan,  hesitating  for  a  moment — *•  Was  it  his  name  you 
asked  1    Sure  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforce." 
•  Mr.  Wilberforce !  Och,  very  well  then. 

Morgan  resumed.  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  it  always  ap- 
peared to  him  beyond  all  question,  that  the  great  cause  why 
the  Irish  labourers  were,  as  a  body,  so  much  stronger  and  ca- 
bbie of  enduring  so  much  greater  physical  fatigue  than  the 
English,  was  the  surpassing  virtues  of  their  potato.  And 
he"— 

••  Morgan,  my  dear  fellow,"  shouted  Jack  at  the  mention  of 
the  Irish  potato,  his  countenance  lighting  up  with  ccstacy  as 
he  spoke,  "  Morgan,  my  dear  fellow,  this  is  so  important  that 
we  must  give  it  in  the  first  person." 

*«  Do  you  think  so  1"  said  Morgan. 

••  Throth,  and  I  do ;"  answered  Jack. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  other. 

Morgan  then  resumed.  "  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  continued 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  that  had  it  been  my  lot  to  be  born  and 
re  ared  in" — 

"  Did  the  member  say  reared?**  interrupted  Jadk exultingly, 
evidently  associating  the  word  with  the  growth  of  potatoes  in 
his  own  blessed  country." 

••  He  said  •  reared,' "  observed  the  other,  who  then  resumed : 
— -"  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  be  born  and  reared  in  Ireland,  where 
my  food  would  have  principally  consisted  of  the  potato, — ^that 
most  nutritious  and  salubrious  root, — instead  of  being  the  poor 
infirm,  shrivelled,  and  stunted*  creature  yot).  Sir,  and  honour* 
able  gentlemen  now  behold  me, — I  would  have  been  a  tall, 
stout,  athletic  man,  and  able  to  carry  an  enormous  weight.' " 

Here  Jack  Pinnarty  observed,  looking  his  friend  eagerly  in 
the  face, — •*  Faith,  Morgan,  and"  that's  what  I  call  true  elo- 
quence ?    Go  on." 

*  Mr.  Wilbcrforoe'f  personal  appearance  was  exactly  what  it  is  Iicre 
d#fleribed  to  have  been. 
vol..  y.  24 
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**!  hold  that  root  to  be  invaluable  $  and  the  man  who  first 
cultivated  it  in  Ireland*  I  regard  as  a  benefactor  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  his  species.  And  my  decided  opinion  is,  that 
never  until  we  grow  potatoes  in  England,  in  sufficient  quan- 
ties  to  feed  all  our  labourersi  will  those  labourers  be  so  able- 
bodied  a  class  as  the  Irish.  ('  Hear,  hear !'  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.)" 

«•  Well,  bjr  St.  Patrick,  but  that  beats  everything,"  observed 
Jack,  on  fhiishlng  his  notes.  **  That's  rale  philosophy.  And 
the  other  Mimbers  cried  *Hear,  hear  !*  did  they  1" 

**  The  other  members  cried,  *  Hear,  hear  V  "  answered  Mor- 
gan. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  House  rose.    Mor- 
gan went  away  direct  to  the  office  of  fihe  paper  for  which  he 
was  employed;  while  Jack,  in  perfect  ecstacies  at  theeulo- 
gium  whicn  had  been  pronounced  on  the  virtue  of  the  potatoes 
of  **  ould  Ireland,"  ran  in  breathless  haste  to  a  public-house, 
where  the  n^jporters  who  should  have  been  on  duty  for  the 
other  morning  papers  were  assembled."*   He  read  over  his  notes 
to  them,  which  they  copied  verbatim,  and  not  being  at  the  time 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  judging  of  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  delivering  such  a  speech,  they  repaired  to 
their  respective  offices,  and  actually  gave  a  copy  of  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer.    Next  morniuK  it  apreared  in  all  the 
papers,  except  the  one  with  which  Morgan  O'Sullivan  was 
connected.    The  sensation  and  surprise  it  created  in  town  ex- 
ceeded everything.    Had  it  only  appeared  in  one  or  two  of 
the  papers,  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  must  at  once  have 
concluded  that  there  was  some  mistake  about  the  matter.    But 
its  appearing  in  all  of  the  journals  except  one,  and  that  one  so 
very  obscure,  that  scarcely  anybody  knew  whether  the  speech 
was  in  it  or  not, — forced,  as  it  were,  people  to  the  conclusioa 
that  it  must  have  been  actually  spoken.     The  inference  was 
plain.    Everybody  while  regretting  that  the  necessity  should 
exist,  saw  that  no  other  course  was  left  but  to  put  Mr.  Wilber- 
force at  once  into  a  strait-jacket,  and  provide  him  with  a  keeper. 
In  the  evening  the  House  met  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
oA  the  Speaker  taking  the  chair  rose  and  begged  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  one  moment  to  a  matter  which  con- 
cerned it,  as  well  as  himself,  personally.    **  Every  honourable 
rnember,"  he  observed, "  has  doubtless  read  the  speech  which 
I  am  represented  as  having  made  on  the  previous  night.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  I  will  read  it."  (Here  the  honour- 
able member  read  the  speech  amidst  deafening  roa.i*s  of  laugh- 
ter.)  **  I  can  assure  hou.  members  that  no  one  could  have  read 

>A:  this  time  it  v/slb.  no  uncommon  thins  for  all  the  reporters,  except 
one,  absenting  themselves  from  the  sallery  for  hours  at  a  time — that  One 
ngagingr  to  tell  them  anything  which liad  happei:ed,  on  their  return. 
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this  speech  with  more  surprise  than  j  myself  did  this  morniDg 
when  I  found  the  paper  on  my  breakfast  table.  For  myselj 
personally,  1  care  but  little  about  it,  though  if  I  were  capable 
of  uttering  such  nonsense  as  is  here  put  into  my  mouth,  it  is  high 
time  that,  instead  of  being  a  member  of  this  House,  I  were  an 
inmate  of  some  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  for  the  dignity  of  this 
House  that  I  feel  concerned  ;  for  if  honourable  members  were 
capable  of  listening  to  such  nonsense,  supposing  me  capable 
of  giving  expisession  to  it,  it  were  much  more  appropriate  to 
call  this  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  farces,  than  a  place 
for  the  legislative  deliberations  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation." 

It  was  proposed  by  some  members  to  call  the  printers  of  the 
different  papers  in  wliich  the  speech  appeared,  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  for  a  breach  of  pnvilege;  but  the  matter  was 
eventually  allowed  to  drop. 


CHAPTER  XIII.  , 

FERIOniCiX  LITERATURE  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

General  Remarks— The  Quarterly  Review— The  London  and  Weatmins- 
ter  Review— The  Foreign  Quarterly*  Review— The  British  and  Foreign 
Review — The  Dublin  Review. 

Whether  our  literature  generally  has  advanced  or  retro- 
graded since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  am  not  now  called  on  to  discuss.  It  is  one,  1  douht  not, 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  during  the  period  referred  to  our 
periodical  literature  has  undergone  a  change  as  beneficial  as 
It  is  extensive.  The  periodical  literature  of  the  last  century 
is,  when  compared  with  ours,  hardly  deserving  the  name.  It 
was  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  any  author  of  eminence  to 
contribute,  even  anonymously,  to  the  periodicals  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  few  who 
have  done  so,  ever  did  it  openly.  The  case  is  different  now. 
Perhaps  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  a  single  individual  of  any 
distinction  in  our  current  literature,  who  has  not  enriched  our 
reviews  and  magazines  by  occasional  articles.  Many  of  our 
most  gifled  and  successful  literati,  it  is  well  known,  are  regu- 
lar contributors  to  our  periodical  literature.  I  could  mention 
the  names  of  Campbell,  Marryat,  Southey,  and  a  hundred 
others,  among  our  own  sex  1  And  are  not  the  names  of  Lady 
Morgao,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Miss  Landon,  &c.,  in  the  female 
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world,  known  as  well  bV  their  articles  in  periodicals^  as  by 
their  larger  and  detached  works. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  yean 
in  the  character  of  our  periodicals,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  practice  which  has  been  introduced  of  paying  for  contribu- 
tions. Dr.  Johnson  once  observed,  that  none  but  a  blockhead 
would  think  of  writing,  unless  he  were  paid  for  his  labor. 
There  is  more  truth  in  the  observation  than  has  been  usually 
supposed.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  persons  of  talent 
will  not  rack  their  brains  for  nothing.  If  first-rate  matter  is 
to  be  procured,  a  corresponding  price  must  be  paid  for  it. 
The  late  Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinbui^h,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  practice  of  paying  for  contributions  to  magazines  and 
reviews  in  Scotland;  and  to  Mr.  Murray,  I  believe,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  done  the  same  in  England.  The  rate  at  which 
periodical  literature  is  usually  paid  for  will  be  adverted  to 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  meantime  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Murray  and 
Air.  Colbourn  are,  and  always  have  been,  two  most  liberal  re- 
warders  of  approved  contributors  to  their  periodicals. 

In  regard  again  to  the  number  and  circulation  of  our  present 
periodicals,  we  are  still  farther  before  our  ancestors  of  the  last 
century,  than  in  the  character  of  their  literature.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  every  literary  journal  which  existed  forty  or 
fillty  years  ago,  th^re  are  now  ten  or  twelve.  The  difference 
in  circulation  is  still  more  in  our  fhvour.  The  highest  circular 
tion  which  periodicals  before  the  present  century  possessed 
could  not  have  exceeded  2,000  copies.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  circulation  of  the  'Monthly  Review,'  by  far  the 
most  respectable  and  talented  of  the  periodicals  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  did  not  exceed  that  number.  This,  in  many  case^  would 
be  no  circulation  at  all  at  the  present  time.  What  the  actual 
circulation  of  the  leading  periodicals  is,  will  be  seen  when  I 
refer  to  the  vs^rious  journals  in  detail. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  prevalence  of  periodical  literature 
among  us,  that  it  has  generated  a  taste  for  light  or  superficial 
reading,  to  the  nee;lect  of  works  containing  solid  information 
and  of  established  reputation.  The  assumption  that  standard 
^works  are  neglected  at  the  present  day,  is  altogether  ground- 
less. They  are,  on  the  contrary,  purchased  and  read  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  ever.  Ask  a  bookseller — ^the  best 
possible  authority  in  such  a  case — ^how  the  fact  stands,  ond  he 
will  tell  you  at  once,  that  the  demand  for  the  works  of  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Pope,  Addison,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Johnson,.  Robert- 
son, &c  has  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for  periodi- 
cal literature.  But  why  put  the  question  to  any  one,-^  when 
we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  ears  and  eyes  on  the  sub- 
ject?   Are  not  new  editions,  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  at 
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©very  price,  announced  every  day,  of  the  works  of  the  authors 
I  have  mentioned  ?  And  do  not  we  find  those  works  in  every 
house  we  have  occasion  to  visit  1  Better  proof  still—  do  we 
not  find  them  in  the  heads  of  every  one  with  whom  we  happen 
to  converse  1 

So  far  from  periodical  literature,  when,  like  ours,  of  a 
respectable  character,  exciting  an  injurious  influence  on  works 
of  merit,  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  a  quite  con- 
trary effect.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  almost  every 
leading  journal,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  many,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  public  those  works  which  display  the  greatest  talent, 
and  to  consign  to  oblivion  those  which  are  worthless.  It  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  those  journalists  who  dischage  their 
duty  in  this  respect  with  judgment  and  impartiality,  are  most 
effective  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  general  liteiature.  That 
there  are  some  periodicals,  which,  being  the  property,  are  pros- 
tituted to  serve  the  purposes,  of  particular  individuals,  is  not  to 
be  denied.  The  cases  of  this  kind  however  are  comparatively 
few.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  our  periodicals  are  conducted 
on  most  honourable  principles. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that,  but  for  the  assistance  of  our 
periodicals,  many  of  the  most  talented  authors  which  this 
country  has  produced,  would  never  have  been  known  to  public 
fame,  out  would  like  the  violet  of  the  wilderness,  have 

"Been  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air." 

Even  the  most  stupendous  literary  work  to  which  the  creat- 
ive powers  of  human  genius  ever  gave  birth — *  The  Paradise 
Lost"  of  Milton — ^was  suffered  for  many  years  to  linger  in  ob- 
scurity, until  Addison,  in  his  periodical  *  Spectator,'  pointed  out 
its  innumerable  and  matchless  beauties.  There  is  nothing  im- 
possible in  the  supposition,  that  but  for  the  recommendatory 
criticism  of  Addison,  the  'Paradise  Lost'  would  never  have  had 
the  moderate  fortune  of  reaching  even  a  second  edition :  * 
indeed,  its  very  existence  might  have  been  unknown  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  instances  are  innumerable,  in  which 
our  greatest  authors  owe  their  deserved  popularity  entirely  to 
the  mfluence  of  our  periodical  literature.  I  could  name  many 
instances  of  writers  themselves  being  perfectly  conscious,  and 
willing  to  acknowledge,  that  but  for  the  assistance  which  pe- 
riodical literature  has  extended  to  them,  their  names  and  their 
works  would  have  been. equally  unknown.  There  are  others, 
again,  among  the  popular  authors  of  the  present  time  who,  in 

*  [Milton's  great  poem  was  in  ii»  fourth  edition  before  Addison's  notice 
of  it.] 
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coosequenco  of  other  advealitious  circumstances,  would,  p^- 
haps,  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  emin^ice  withoat 
the  aids  of  periodical  literature,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  in- 
debted to  It  for  the  far  greater  portionof  their  fame.  The 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  example,  might  have  been  read 
and  admired  to  a  certain  extent,  had  there  be«i  no  periodical 
in  existence  during  the  term  of  his  literary  career ;  but  I  ap- 
peal to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  f(»rtunes  of 
that  singular  roan,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  his  worte  would 
have  attained  a  tenth  part  ^  the  circulation  of  which  they  can 
boast,  or  himself  a  tenth  part  of  the  laurels  which  were  weaved 
around  his  brow.  The  same  observations  apply  with  equal 
truth  to  many  others  of  our  most  popular  authors. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  our  periodicals  have  been 
of  signal  benefit  to  literature  in  general.  I  allude  to  the  fadii- 
ties  they  afford  to  men  of  genius  for  developing  their  talents. 
I  referred  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  just  observation  of  Quia- 
tiliun,  that  the  gi^eatest  geniuses  often  lie  concealed.  There 
is  infinitely  less  chance  of  this  now  than  when  the  observation 
was  originally  made.  Periodical  literature,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Sie  terms  are  now  generally  understood,  was  then 
whollv  unknown.  The  person  who  then  published — ^if  the 
word  be  applicable  to  the  written  works  of  Qiiintilian's  time*- 
must  have  done  so  at  so  enormous  an  expense,  as  to  frighten 
most  men  from  becoming  authors.  The  greatest  geniuses  must 
consequently,  in  many  instances,  have  passed  through  life  un- 
noticed and  unknown.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise  now.  Any 
man,  however  humble  his  station  in  life,  possessed  of  literary 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  has  abundant  opportunities  fur- 
nish^ him  of  benefiting  himself  and  gratifying  the  world,  by 
displaying  his  abilities  in  the  pa^  of  our  magazines  and  re- 
views. They  are  open  to  him,  without  subjecting  him  to  any 
trouble  or  expense.  Nor  is  this  all.  Should  he  feel  that  diffi- 
dence, which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  genius,  and  per. 
sonally  shrink  from  the  public  gaase,  he  can  publish  his  articles 
anonymouslj,  and  thus  ascertain  what  the  public  opinion  is 
regarding  his  writings,  without  any  one  knowing  whose  those 
writings  are. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  periodical  literature. 
Let  me  now  glance  at  the  leading  metropolitan  journals  of  the 
present  time. 

The  Quarterly  Revxew"  first  appeared  in  1809.  It  was 
started  rather  as  a  political  opponent  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
v.iew,'  than  as  a  bookseller's  speculation.  It  soon  raised  itself 
to  distinction.  Toryism  was  then  the  lord  of  the  ascendant  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  councils  of  the  King, 
and  the  Tories  naturally  hailed  the  appearance  of  an  organ 
conducted  on  the  same  plan,  and  published  at  the  same  inter- 
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vals  of  ^ime,  as  the  great  Leviathan  of  the  north.  Th6  talent» 
too,  embarked  in  the  otitset  in  *  The  Quarterly,'  was  of  an  or- 
der and  variety  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  attention 
to  it.  The  late  Mr.  Gifford,  a  gentleman  w^l  known  in  the 
literary  world,  and  especially  for  the  remorseless  severity  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  his  political  opponents^ 
was  entrusted  with  the  editorial  management  of  *T^e  Quaxv 
terly.'  The  salt  and  pepper  which  had  been  so  visible  in  most 
of  Air.  Gifford's  previous  productions,  were  soon  perceived  in 
the  articles  of  that  journal.  He  wrote  largely  mr  the  work 
himself,  applying  the  Icish  with  a  merciless  force  to  all  who 
chanced  to  incur  his  displeasure.  The  contributors,  for  the. 
most  part,  fe!  lowed  the  example  of  the  editor ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  new  periodical  became  the  terror  of  the  leading 
authors  c^  the  period,  especially  of  those  whose  politics  wore 
a  liberal  hue. 

Mr.  Gifford  had  chiefly  brought  himself  into  notice  as  a 
critic  by  his  articles  in  *The  Anti- Jacobin  Review,'  in  the. 
management  of  which  he  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning.  The  latter  gentleman  and  several  of  the  other  most  dis- 
tinguished contributors  to  '  The  Anti-Jacobin,'  furnished  arti»- 
cles  for  the  new  organ  of  Toryism.  Mr.  Canning  often  wrote 
for  *  The  Quarterly'  during  the  editoriakdynastv  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford. It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  after  being  so  long 
associated  together  in  literary  pursuits  there  should  have  beea 
so  short  an  interval  of  time  between  their  respective  deaths.    , 

Mr.  Gifford  was  not  only  the  first  editor  of  *  The  Quarterly,*^ 
but  to  him  belonged  the  honour  of  originating  the  idea.*  fie . 
proposed  the  thing  to  the  publisher  of*  The  Monthly  Review ; 
but  the  latter  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  proposal, 
thinking  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  Mr. 
Gifford  then  made  the  proposal  to  Mr.  Murray,  at  that  time  a 
bookseller  of  no  great  not^  in  Fleet-street,  and  he  at  once  went 
into  Mr.  Gifford's  views.  The  arrangement  was  soon  come  to 
between  the  parties.  The  sum  which  Mr.  Murray  stipulated 
to  pay  Mr.  Gifford  for  his  editorial  labour,  was  200Z.  per  an- 
num ;  but  the  amount  was  progressively  raised,  till  it  at  last 
reached  900/."  Mr.  Gifford  was  as  disinterested  as  Mr.  Mur- 
ray was  liberal,  and  often  returned  part  of  his  salary — which, 
however,  Mr.  Murray  invariably  refused  to  receive— saying 
that  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  a  sum  so  much  beyond 
what  Mr.  Murray  had  engaged  to  give.      ^  ^     ^  _ 

In  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  number, 

*  The  Quarterly  Review,'  raised  itself  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  country,    Previous  to  that  time 

♦  [Moore  is  generally  believed  to  have  proposed  the  establiahmtnt  ot 

*  The  Quarterly,'  but  on  the  liberal  side  of  politics.] 
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*The  Monthly  Review'  was  the  leadine  London  periodical , 
but  'The  Quarterly'  at  once  overtopped  it,  and  even  aspired 
at  disputing  the  palm  of  superiority  with  *  The  Edinburn^'^ 
itself.  The  lattlBr,  however,  was  generally  admitted,  as  it  stilt 
iSi  even  b^  political  opponents,  to  display  a  vigour  and  a  bril^ 
fiancy  in  its  articles  to  which  its  young  rival  could  wake  no 
pretensions ;  still  less  could  it  in  point  of  circulation,  great  as 
was  the  circulation  to  which  it  speedily  attained,  compare  with 
its  contemporary  of  the  modern  Athens.  The  circolatiDn  of 
die  latter  was  at  this  time  between  18,000  and  20,000  copiesy 
while  •The  Quarterly'  was  not  a  third  of  that  number. 

Among  ihe  contributors  to « The  Quarterly'  in  its  early  days, 
were  Sir,  then  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and  Dr.  &)uthey.  The  latter 
still  continues  to  enrich  its  paces.*  Sir  Walter  actually,  in  one 
instance,  reviewed  several  of  his  own  novels.  This  was  in 
ene  of  the  volumes  for  1816.  The  Waverley  novels  were 
liien  befiinniBg  to  attract  universal  attention ;  and  Sir  Walter 
eascntially  aided  in  extending  their  popularity  by  the  long  and 
elaborate  review  to  which  I  allude.  None  of  his  critics  dealt 
out  their  praises  of  the  works  of  the  unknown  author  with  a 
more  liberal  hand  than  he  did  himself.f  It  is  true,  he  pointed 
oiut  some  things  which  he  called  blemishes  in  the  works,  but 
Ads  only  served  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  commendation  he 
io  liberally  beslowed^on  their  general  merits.  Besides,  the 
way  in  which  the  thing  was  done  displayed  great  dexterity, 
and  proved  Sir  Walter  to  be  much  more  of  a  man  of  the 
world  than  most  people  gave  him  credit  for.  The  portions  of  his 
works  which  he  faintly  condemned  were  precisely  those  which 
possessed  the  greatest  merit.  And  as  he  took  care  to  give  vark)us 
extracts  by  way  of  illustrating  the  view  he  professed  to  take 
of  those  works,  people  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  once 
^e  iniustice  of  the  slight  censure  with  which  he  visited  them.t 
Whether  Mr.  Gifford,  the  editor  of  *  The  Quarterly,'  was 
aware  that  the  author  and  reviewer  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  is  not  known.  If  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstance,  he 
oomraitted  a  gross  breach  of  faith  in  permitting  Sir  Walter  to 
be  the  reviewer  of  his  own  works,  and  the  trumpeter  of  his 
own  fame.  Thousands  were  induced  to  read  the  Waverlev 
novels  who  had  not  read  them  before— for  they  wen>  th^  wily 

*  [An  error.    Dr.  Southey  aseerted,  a  few  weeks  smoe,  that  he  had 
«;«»d  to  wnte  for  *  The  Quarterly'  for  some  time.] 
.  7i  [The  work  reviewed  was  *Tales  of  My  Landlord;'  but  Scott  can. 

tii  ^Si.  w^l  kLnwn'S'  f,K^*^yj"  carries  him  to  unjustifiable  personii- 
^Sir  W  Jte?  sSStT  ciuM  hXT^* l'^'  ^^S?.^^"^""^*  independent  honesty 
£»k^wM  n«f hi^  L^^l*^®^  "'*"^®-  Hw mode  ef  reviewing  his  own 
^^k  was  nothmg  more  than  an  attempt  to  keep  up  his  fiuitaaScal  inoo^ 
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beginning  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world— in  OOD^ 
sequence  of  so  very  eulogistic  a  notice  of  them  in  one  of  the 
leading  periodicals  c^the  day:  would  they  have  done  so  had 


unbecoming  qualities  in  any  one's 
character.  Cobbett  was  the  most  inveterate  egotist  of  the 
present  centurv ;  but  his  egotism,  and  all  egotism  of  the  same 
kind«  is  quite  harmless,  inasmuch  as  when  we  see  one  openly 
praising  himself,  we  can  estimate  his  commeodatioQ  at  its  {MPQi- 
per  worth.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
thing  is  altogether  different.  The  reader  goes  carefidir 
through  the  review  under  the  impression  that  the  article  u 
penned  by  some  independent  and  disinterested  party,  and  thai 
«very  word  of  praise  which  is  awarded  springs  Grem  the  mo«t 
perfect  imparUality.  Sir  Walter,  therefore,  was  guilty  oif 
practising  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public^in  the  instance  to 
which  I  have  I'eferrea.  Let  us  only  suppose  that  the  practice 
of  authors  reviewing  their  own  works  were  to  become  genc«tl, 
what  in  such  a  caise  would  be  the  condition  of  our  periodical 
Iherature  1  Could  anything  be  more  degraded  ?  The  very 
name  of  review  would  in  such  a  case  inspire  feelings  of  disgust 
in  every  person  of  honourable  mind.  Sir  Walter^s  friends 
have  given  a  singular  display  of  their  respect  for  his  memory^ 
in  republishing  in  a  late  volume  of  his  miscellanepus  works 
the  article  in  question,  as  one  of  the  many  contributions  he 
furnished  to  our  periodical  literature.  That  was  one  of  the  few 
instances  which  occurred'in  the  course  of  his  literary  xsareer 
in  which  he  betrayed  a  want  of  true  nobleness  of  cbaraoter; 
and  his  friends  have  shown  a  striking  deficiency  of  judgment 
in  making  the  circumstance  known  to  the  world.* 

I  know  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  it  is  quite  a  com* 
tnon  thin^  for  authors  to  review  their  own  works.  I  noay  be 
pardoned  for  digressing  for  a  moment  while  I  state  that  the  iixu 
pression  is  altogether  unfounded.  My  acquaintance  with 
periodicid  literature  generally,  and  especially  with  that  of 
London,  enables  me  to  speak  on  this  point  in  the  most  positive 
terms.  Authors  as  a  body,  and  the  great  majoiity  of  the,  editors 
of  our  periodicals,  are  men  of  too  hlg^  a  sense  of  honour  to  he 
guilty  of  such  conduct.  Two  instances  only  of  an  author 
reviewing  his  own  works  have  come  to  my  knowledge^  out  of 
nearly  a  thousand  reviews  which  I  have  known  to  be  lumisheA 
to  the  London  press. 

To  return  to  *  The  Quarterly.'  It  continued  gradually,  some- 


•  [On  the  contrary,  this  Is  a  ndble  instance  of  candour,  and  _. 
2>rai8e»  wtMsther  it  arose  from  their  consciousness  of  the  innocence  of  hu 
purpose  or  from  their  desire  to  present  bis  character  tnUy  to  t^e  world.| 


iiitiM  Vftiy  ffradaanr  I  admit,  to  increase  in  circulaiion  up  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Ginord's  death.  That  event  took  place  in 
1827.  The  circulation  of  *  The  Quarterly '  was  then  under- 
itood  to  be  about  7,000.  It  is  now  about  9,000.  Mr.  Giflford 
resigned  the  editorship  of  *  The  Quarterly,'  owing  to  ill  health, 
tV;o  years  befbre  his  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Southey, 
tae  Poet  Laureate,*  who  had  previously,  for  many  years,  been 
one  of  the  niost  extensive  contributors :  he  was,  I  may  add, 
also  one  of  the  ablest,  or  at  any  rate,  of  the  most  popular 
writers  engaged  for  it.  The  character  of  the  journal  did  not 
8u£fer  under  his  editorial  dynasty.  If  there  were  in  detached 
numbers  too  much  matter  oearing  on  the  subject  of  polemical 
theology,  that  ^ult  was  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  great  Ibo- 
brovement  which  was  visible  in  the  general  temper  with  which 
the  articles  were  written.  The  singular  asperity  which  chsp 
ivcterized  *  The  Quarterly '  when  under  Mr.  Gifford's  control, 
gave  place  to  nooderation  of  feeling,  though  neither  the  politi- 
cal principles  of  the  work  nor  the  freedom  and  fearlessness  of 
its  literary  criticisms,  were  compromised  in  the  slightest  mea- 
flure. 

Dr.  Southey  did  not  long  sway  the  editorial  sceptre  of  *  The 
Quart^ly.*  He  resigned,  after  retaining  the  oflSce  for  a  few 
Tears.  His  successor  was  Mr.  Lockhart,  son-in-law  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  through  whose  influence  it  chiefly  was  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  situation.  Mr.  Lockhart  is  still  the  editor 
of  •  The  Quarterly.'  He  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of 
•  Valerius,'  *  Adam  Blair,'  *  Reginald  Dalton,"  and  various  other 
works  of  fiction,  with  a  *  life  of  Burns  *  in  *  Constable's  Miscel- 
lany .'  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  of  *-  The  Noctes  Am- 
brosianse,'  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  'Blackwood's 
Magazine.f 

Mr.  Murray  was  again  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  an  editor 
lor  '  The  Quarterly.'  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  secured  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  ser- 
vices of  Sir  Waher  Scott  towards  that  work,  to  a  degree  that 
it  had  not  before  possessed.  The  very  name  of  being  coducted 
bv  the  son-in-law  of  the  author  of  the  *  Waverley  Novels,'  was 
•ko  in  its  fevour.  Its  hold  on  the  public  mind  continued  stea- 
mly  to  deepen,  and  its  circulation  to  increase.  The  connexion 
of  Dr.  Southey  with  the  work  did  not  cease  with  his  relin- 
quishment of  the  editorial  office.  He  continued  a  frequent 
contributor  to  it  foe  years  afterwards :  he  still  furnishes  arti- 
cles for  its  pages,  though  not  so  often.  All  the  other  leading 
contributors,  also,  who  had  sustained  the  reputation  and  up. 

h^UIl^tS^J'^h^^^W^A^^^/^^^'^^^  ^'^  of  theDoet,  was  the  editor 
between  the  death  of  Gifford  and  the  accession  of  Lodkhart.1 

fc4I?iS.faw  J^         ^"'^  completed  a  biography  of  his  aistin^ittfaed 
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Wd  the  fortunes  of  « The  'Quarterly,'  during  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate's editorship,  continued  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Lockhart 
In  fact,  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  tone  and  character  of 
*The  Quarterly'  was  perceptible  on  the  accession  of  the  lat* 
ter  gentleman  to  its  editorial  management.  I  qtiestion  if  thft 
njost  attentive  and  intelligent  of  its  readers  would  ever  have 
discovered,  from  an  exammation  of  its  pages,  that  a  change  in 
the  editorship  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  salary  for  conducting  *The  Quarterly 'is 
said  to  be  1,4CM)Z.  per  annum,  which  was  the  sum  Mr.  Jeffrey 
received  for  editing  *  The  Edinburgh  Review'  when  in  tha 
zenith  of  its  glory.  For  some  time  after  Mr,  Lockhart's  as- 
sumption of  the  editorial  office,  he  wrote  very  largely  for  it : 
of  late,  contributions  from  his  own  pen  have  been  less  frequent. 
He  never  furnishes  any  of  the  political  articles  which  appear 
in  •  The  Quarterly ;'  nor  are  the  papers,  with  few  exceptions 
indeed,  which  are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  elaborate  essays 
or  treatises, — ^be  the  subject  what  it  majr, — ^the  productions  of 
his  pen.  His  articles  usually  relate  to  strictly  literary  matters, 
and  are  generally  distinguishable  from  those  of  his  contribu- 
tors, by  the  number  of  extracts  from  the  work  revieved,  with 
which  he  intersperses  his  own  observations.  His  late  notice 
of  Willis's  *  Pencillings  by  the  Way,'  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 
usual  mode  of  reviewing.  He  is  often  very  severe,  but  scarcely 
ever  coarse.  As  a  critic,  he  knows  no  private  friendship.  He 
vvill  overpower  you  with  his  hospitality  and  kindnesses  in  his 
own  house,  and  in  the  very  next  number  of  *  The  Quarterly  • 
make  melancholy  havoc  with  your  literary  character.  A 
marked  instance  of  this  occurred  a  short  time  since  in  the  case 
of  a  Frenchman  of  distinguished  reputation  in  his  own  country. 
As  Monsieur  had  every  reason  to  believe  a  work  which  he  bad 
just  then  finished  would  be  noticed  in  '  The  Quarterly,'  and  as 
he  trembled  at  the  very  idea  of  its  being  «  cut  up,"  he  thought 
the  best  way  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity  would  be  to 
procure  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  come 
over  to  London  to  make  his  friendship.  He  did  so ;  and,  to  his 
ineffable  delight,  was  received  by  the  *  Quarterly '  critic  with 
•very  mark  of  the  most  cordial  friendship.  They  dined  and 
"  drank  wine"  together  day  after  day  durmg  the  Frenchman's 
stay  in  London.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  Mr. 
liockhart  mentioned  that  an  elaborate  notice  had  been  drawn 
up  of  his  guest's  work,  but  did  not  throw  Out  any  hint  as  to  the 
strain  in  which  it  was  written ;  o^course  the  latter  did  not  put 
the  question  whether  it  was  favourable  Or  otherwise;  that 
would  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  an  infringement  of  the 
rules  of  good  breeding.  He  assumed,  however,  that  the  re- 
view would  be  commendatory,  from  the  marked  attentions 
which  the  editor  of  *  The  Quarterly '  paid  him.    At  last  the 
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haai  of  dmrture  firom  the^hospitable  abode  of  Mr.  Lockbut 
ttmedi  and  away  tbe  FreDchman  went  back  to  Paris,  m  rap. 
turea  at  ike  thought  of  the  English  popidaiitj  which  the  fiEffUw 
eoming  number  of '  The  Quarterly '  was  to  confer  on  him.  On 
teaching  Pariorhe  mentioned  the  eixcttmstance  toall  his  friends. 
Judge  then  of  Jbis  horror,  when,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after- 
wards,  'The  Quarterly'  contained  an  article  on  his  book, 
which,  as  a  specimen  of  literary  butchery  has  scarcely  ever 
l^naquallea* 

The  articles  in  *The  Quarterly'  are  almost  all  the  produc- 
tions  of  a  limited  circle  of  contributors.  Dr.  Southey,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  still  furnishes  an  occasional  article. 
Those  on  ooatrovei^al  theology,  and  on  historyr  are  mostly 
ffom  his  |«n.  One  of  the  best  articles,  perhaps,  which  ever 
appeared  in  'The  Quarterly,'  was  that  on  'The  Incuraon  of 
the  Moors  into  Spain,'  some  years  ago,  by  the  Pdot  Laureate. 
He  rarely  meddles  with  politics :  he  seldom  did  so  even  when 
edit(Mr.  Cq;>tain  Basil  Hall  is  a  stated  contributor  to '  The 
Quarterly.'  The  articles  which  he  furnishes  chiefly  relate  to 
works  of  travels,  voyages,  &c.  On  some  occasioos  he  baa 
Written  a  political  article.  He  wrote  one  about  two  years  ago 
pointing  out  the  evil  consequences  which  might  be  expected 
to  resuu  from  the  Reform  Bill,— -which  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  the  time.  The  articles  on  the  late  voyages  of 
discovery  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  which  have  appeared  in '  The 
Quaherly,'  emanated  irom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barrow,  well  known 
fhNn  his '  Tour  through  Iceland,'  his  '  Tour  throi»h  Ireland,' 
&c.*  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  late  member  of  Farliamoit 
for  Aldeburgh,  is  the  principal  contributor  of  the  political  at* 
ticles.  Occasionally,  however,  other  persons  of  great  talents 
and  influence  aniong  the  Tory  party,  volunteer  an  article  of 
this  description.  The  masterly  and  very  elaborate  paper 
which  appeared  in  *  The  Quarterly'  in  opposition  to  the  Be- 
fi)rm  Bill,  at  the  moment  that  Bill  was  in  the  crisis  of  its  ago- 
ny, was  understood  to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Lord 
Dudly  and  Ward.  Few  article  in  any  periodical  have  ever 
excited  greater  interest  than  did  that  able  paper.  And  such 
was  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  those  (wthe  Tory  party 
who  were  m  the  secret  of  its  being  about  to  appear,  that  the 
number  of '  The  Quarterly'  conttiining  it,  was  published  some 
weeks  before  the  usual  time  solely  on  its  account.  Sir  Francis 
Head  is,  or  rather  was,  before  he  quitted  the  country  fgf  Ca. 
nada,  another  of  its  occasional  contributors.  The  article 
which  appeared  about  twelve  months  since  on  the  Poor  Laws» 
and  which  excited  a  good  deal  oi  interest  at  the  time,  chiefly 

♦  [The  aathor  oonfound»  Sk  John  Barr/iw,  author  of  the  Arctic  Beeioik 
artideiS  with  his  aon,  the  louribt  in  Norway  and  Iceland.} 


from  the  quaint  manner  in  which  it  was  written,  waA  from  bis 
pen.  Mr.  Milman,  the  author  of  the  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem,' '  Fa- 
zio,' and  other  successful  poems*  is  a  pretty  frequent  contri- 
butor. The  notice  of  Yon  Raumer*s  'History  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffen,'  which  appeared  in  it  some  time  ago,  was  written  by 
him.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  late  S.  T.  Cole* 
ridge,  was  a  frequent  contributor  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
benchrtwo  years  ago ;  and  his  pen  has  been  recognised  in  its 
pages  on  more  than  one  occasion  since.  Mr.  Henry  Taylorp 
author  of  /  Philip  Van  Artevelde,'  *  The  Statesman,'  and  other 
works,  contributes  to  '  The  Quarterly'  with  some  frequency  ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  writer  for  it  of  late  is  Mr. 
Hay  ward,  editor  of  *  The  Law  Magazine.'  The  various  arti- 
cles of  a  gastronomical  character  which  have  recenUy  appear- 
ed in  it,  are  the  productions  of  his  pen.  He  gets  his  informa- 
tion on  culinary  matters  from  a  celebrated  French  cook.  Mr. 
Broderip,  the  police'magistrate,  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
author  of  the  amusing  article  in  the  July  number,  on  the '  Zo- 
ological Gardens.' 

There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  remuneration  for  contributions  to 
*  The  Quarterly,'  but  the  average  terms  given  are  not  surpass ' 
ed  in  the  case  of  any  periodical  in  this  country.  The  rate 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  article  and  the  literary  repu- 
tation of  the  writer.  Dr.  Southey*  has,  in  many  instance,  re- 
ceived fifty  guineas  for  an  article  under  thirty  pages ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  received  still  more  liberal  remuneration  for 
any  contributions  he  furnished.  The  averag^e  rate  of  payment 
is  twenty  guineas  for  a  sheet,  which  consists,  in  an  octavo 
work  like  *  The  Quarterly,'  of  sixteen  pages.  This  is  also 
the  price  paid  by  *  Tl^e  Edinburgh  Review^  to  its  ordinary 
contributors.  When,  however,  the  latter  periodical  was  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  he  used  to 
give  enormous  sums  for  what  were  considered ''crack  arti- 
cles." Sir  James  Mackintosh  got,  on  one  occasion,  the  prince- 
ly sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  an  article  of  about  forty 
pages  in  extent,  on  the  "Partitions  of  Poland."  Mr.  Gifibrd 
kept  a  note-book,  in  which  he  enterd  the  names  of  the  writers 
of  the  various  articles,  and  the  sums  the  writers  usually  re- 
ceived for  those  articles,  during  the  sixteen  years  he  coniuct- 
ed  *  The  Quarterly.'  It  was  hoped  that  this  curious  pj^ceot 
information  would  have  been  made  public  after  Mr.  fiinorcrs 

♦  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Dr.  Soathey  has  a  Wg«I"  J^^iff/T^  * 
handred  guineas  a-year  from  Mr.  Murray,  on  the  ^°"C'*'®*?Ju^-^  ™ 
furnish  at  least  one  article  for  each  number.    I  am  not  al>*  *i"**  w  «'<**" 
firm  or  contradict  this  statement.t  '     ^,       ,.    ^^.: 

t  fit  has  been  already  noted  that  Dr.  Soathey^**  altogether  disconti- 
nued writing  for  the  Quarterly.] 
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dealh ;  but  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  positive  written  in- 
atructiooB  to  his  ezecutots,  to  destroy  the  manuscript. 

To  oonduct  such  a  work  as  'The  Quarterly'  with  ju  dgment 
and  ab^tv*  is  a  xnak  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Eventhougli 
the  editor  himself  were  not  to  write  a  line  for  it,  the  inter- 
course he  must  have  with  contributors*  both  personally  and 
by  means  of  oorrespondenoe ;  the  interviews  he  must  have 
with  other  parties  on  the  business  of  the  work ;  and  the  qtian- 
tity  of  manuscript  he  has  to  read  through  with  the  greatest 
care,  coupled  witn  the.  alterations  he  is  often  obliged  to  make, 
«-<were  enough  of  themselves  to  occupy  a  man's  entire  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Gi£E6rd  oiten  mentioned  to  his  friends  that  the  dO' 
ties  of  his  office  as  editor  of  '  The  Quarterly,'  were  of  so  ardu- 
ous and  multi&riouB  a  nature,  as  scarcely  to  leave  him  aino- 
ment's  time  for  other  obfects.  Mr.  Lockhurt,  I  believe,  also 
finds  his  hands .  sufficiently  full ;  he  hasjiot  written  any  sepa- 
rale  work  since  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  editor ;  and  it 
is  well  known  amcmg  his  private  friends,  that  it  is  to  the  claims 
of  *  The  Quarterly'  has  on  his  time  and  attention,  that  the 
public  are  to  ascribe  the  long  delay  in  the  publication  of  his 
promised  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  .London  and  Westminstcb  Review  is  the  next  of  the 
London  Quarterlies,  which  claims  my  attention.  This  perio- 
dical is  the  result  of  a  junction  of  two  works — *  The  West- 
minster' and  ^  The  London.'  *  The  Westminster'  vms  started 
in  18^  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  callins;  themselves  Utilita- 
rians. Tney  were,  in  other  words,  the  advocates  of  the  Ben- 
thamite system  of  phUosophy.  They  held  substantially  the  same 
views  as  that  distinguished  man,  both  in  politics  and  in  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence.  He  himself  took  an  active  inter- 
est -in  the  fortunes  of  *The  Westminster  Review,'  until  a  very 
ahart  time  before  his  death.  Its  chief  contributors,  as  well  as 
finuderS)  were  the  late  Mr.  James  Mill,  author  of  « The  Histo- 
ry o^  British  India,'  &c.,  Mr.  Mill's  son,  Mr.  Francis  Placep 
Mr.  Bentham,  Mr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  others.  Its  political 
views  were  thoroughly  Radical,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  start- 
ing, weie  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  socie^. 
Tkis  necessarily  operated,  against  the  success  of  the  undertai- 
^ing-s  The  dictatorial  and  petulant  tone,  too,  which  it  assumed 
in  de^ng  with  an  opponent,  was  very  injurious  to  it.  I  do 
not  knW  what  was  the  exact  amount  of  its  circulation  during 
^^JT  Wtof  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence ;  but  I  have  been 
told  th^t  it  never  sold  twelve  hundred  copies.  Its  circulation,  I 
iST^A  Zu  ^Ty  limited ;  and  during  the  years  1827  and  1828, 
li  ^  ^  '  instead  of  rising,  very  considerably.  It  was,  in 
S?f  !!li-  w*  experiment  of  nearly  six  years,  regarded  by 
♦otK^  T?*  *^^ly  interested  in  it,  as  ••a  hopeliss  under- 
taking,   and  It  was  understood,  after  the  appearance  of  the 


nineteenth  number,  if  I  remember  right,  to  be  extinct ;  at  ail 
events,  the  usual  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  next  number 
arrived  and  passed,  and'  the  subscribers  called  in  vain  for  the 
publication  of  the  work.  Shortly  after,  however,  some  new 
arrangement  as  to  the  proprietorship  was  entered  into ;  and 
great  exertions  were  made  by  the  new  parties  interested,  to 
raise*  The  Westminster'  from  its  fallen  condition*  2iir.  B«i* 
tham's  money  was  liberally  expended  in  advertking  the  work» 
now  in  a  great  measure,  his  prc^erty,  throughout  the  country.  . 
The  effort  was  in  a  very  great  degree,  successful.  *  The 
Westminster'  started  all  at  once  into  a  new  existence;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  it  attained  a  circulation  of  u^^wa^rds  oC 
2,000  copies.  And  it  well  deserved  it;  for  it  continued  for 
some  time  to  display  great  talent.  In  1881  the  circulation,  I 
believe,  was  not  much  short  of  3,000.  What  contributed  es* 
sentially  to  this  rise  was  the  very  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  the  time,  on  the  subject  ^f  Beform,  in  oonjunctioa 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  majority  of  the  people  having 
suddenly  **  advanced"  to  the  extreme  political  opinions  of 

*  The  Westminster.'  *  The  Edinburgh  Review'  was  now  \odkr 
ed  on  as  lagging  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  though  even  it 
had  made  a  visible  **  onward"  movement.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, now  Member  for  Hull,  was,  at  this  time,  part  propietor  of 

*  The  Westminster,'  and  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  extensive 
contributors.    The  well-known  articles  on  the* Com  Laws,' 

*  West  India  Slavery,'*  and  several  oh  *Free  Trade,"  which, 
appeared  at  this  time,  were  from  his  pen.  The  very  quaint^ 
ness  of  the  stvle  in  which  they  were  written,  served  to  attnu)t 
i^ttention  to  them.  Mr.  Mill  also  continued  to  be  a  frequent 
contributor.  The  celebrated  article  on  *  The  Ballot,'  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  numbers  for  1831,  was  his.  That  arti- 
clo  produced,  perhaps,  a  greater  effect  on  the  public  mind  than 
Qny  other  article  which  ever  appeared  in  any  periodical. 
The  question  of  the  best  way  to  secure  the  greatest  independ- 
ence in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  about  to  be  con- 
ferred on  so  large  a  portion  of  them,  occupied  all  mea's 
thoughts ;  and  the  article*,  copious  extracts  from  which  were 
given  in  the  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  made  con- 
verts by  thousands.  Before  its  appearance,  the  vote  by  ballot 
had  been  advocated  only  hj^  the  very  lowest  classes  of  Radi- 
cals ;  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  afterwards,  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  ballot  to  purity  of  election,  formed  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  almost  every  meeting  in  favor  of  reform  held 
throughout  the  country.    The  article  in  question  had  the  fur- 

*  The  article  on  '  West  India  Slavery,'  which  appeared  in  one  of  th« 
volumes  for  1830,  was  represented,  and  I  think  justly,  by  the  An ti- Slavery 
Society,  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  conclusively  reasoned  srtiples  ever 
coutaHned  in  any  periodicaL 
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iher  eflfecl  of  addine  several  hundred  subscribers  to  'The 
Wesbninsler/  Mr.  Mill,  the  yoanger,  was  xht  author  of  the 
reneir  of  Dr.  Whatelej's  *  Logic,'  and  of  many  other  able  ar- 
tides.  Mr.  Bentham  occasionally  contributed  at  this  time. 
Ifis  fnTOlTcd  and  diG^ointed  yet  nervous  style,  at  once  distin- 
guished his  productions  from  those  of  other  writers.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, the  member  for  Bath,  was  another  contributor  to  *  The 
Westminster'  at  this  time.  Other  partiesfumished  occasional 
articles.  One  yetj  learned  paper,  which  appeared  about  this 
period,  on  '  Egyptian  Notation,'  was  by  Br.  James  Browne,  of 
Edinburgh ;  ana  ttie  article  on  *  Scotch  Beform, — a  very  im- 
perfect one,  by  the  way,  though  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
subject  at  the  time  invested  it  with  some  importance, — ^was  by 
Mr.  Weir,  then  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  contributor  to 
*  Tait's  Magazine,'  and  now  editor  of  *  The  Glasgow  Argus,'  a 
newspaper  published  twice  a  week.  Mr.. Merle,  about  that 
time*  edit«»  of  '  The  Courier,'  furnished  the  articles  on  the 
newspaper  press,  whieh  appeared  in  three  consecutive  num- 
bers, one  was  on  the  London  Daily  Press,  a  second  on  the 
Weekly  Press,  and  the  third  on  the  Provincial  Press.  The 
articles  bearing  on  medical  subjects  were  almost  all  written 
by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  Dr.  Bowring,  who  was  part  pro- 
prietor, was  the  principal  editor  at  this  time.  He  also  contri- 
buted pretty  extensively  to  its  pages.  In  1832  and  1833  Br. 
Bowrine  spent  a  g^eat  |>art  of  his  time  on  the  continent,  being 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  government  to  procmre  infor- 
mation as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  government  accounts  of 
France  and  Belgium.  He  was  consequently  unable  to  pay  any 
attentiontohis'dutiesaseditorof  *  The  Westminster,' and  there- 
fore delated  them  to  his  co-editor.  Colonel  Thompson.  Dr. 
Bowrin^  however/  still  retained  his  interest  in  *  The  West- 
mhister'as  proprietor :  indeed,  he  was  now  the  princi^  pro- 
prietor, Jeremy  Bentham  having  at  his  death,  a  short  time  be- 
rore,  bequeathed  his  share  of  that  periodical  to  the  Doctor. 
Colonel  Thompson  continued  to  conduct  the  work,  but  the  ex- 
citement in  the  public  mind  on  Uie  subject  of  Reform  having 
in  a  very  great  measure  subsided,  it  now  began,  in  1893,  to  fafi 
rapidly  on  in  circulation.  In  the  hope  of  recovering  its  lost 
ground,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  preventing  a  further  decrease  in  its 
numbers,  the  expedient  of  reducing  the  price  froih  six  to  four 
shillingii,  was  resorted  to,  in  1^34.    It  did  not  answer  the  pur- 

Sose ;  not  only  did  it  fail  to  recover  the  lost  circulation,  but  it 
id  not  prevent  its  farther  fall.  It  continued  to  go  steadily 
down  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  when  it  was  said 
to  be  as  low  as  about  1,000  copies.  At  all  events,  it  had  be- 
come so  reduced  in  circulation,  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  o.f 

♦  [Mr.  Merle's  articles  on  the  press  appeared  in  1829—30.1 


discontinuing  it  as  a  separate  publication.  A  junction  was' 
accordingly  effected  with  *  The  London  Review,'  in  Februrry, 
or  at  any  rate  in  time  to  let  the  newly-married  pcdr  appear 
publicly  as  *'one  and  indivisible,'  in  the  month  of  April.  No 
work  of  a  similar  kind  was  ever  perhaps  got  up  at  less  ex- 
pense, than  •  The  Westminster  Review.'  Several  of  the  con- 
tributors  would  never  accept  of  any  pecuniary  remuneration 
for  their  contributions.  The  late  Mr.  Mill  an<i  his  son  were 
among  the  number.  There  were  others  who  bad  no  personal 
interest  in  the  thing,  who  furnished  some  of  its  best  articles. 
What  between  the  contributions  of  these,  and  the  articles 
which  the  proprietors  themselves  furilished,  it  was  supposed 
that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  matter  was,  on  an  average, 
paid  for.  And  even  thbse  Writers  who  were  remunerated,  did 
not  receive  high  terms.  Sixteen  guineas  the  sheet  were  the 
highest ;  ten  guineas  were  more  frequently  the  riate  of  pay- 
ment for  every  sixteen  pages  of  letter-press. 

The  Lon3X)n  Review  had  been  started  about  twelve  months 
before  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  member  for  the  eastern 
division  of  Cornwall.    Sir  William  is  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  and  of  decidedly  Liberal  principles.    He  is  one,  more* 
over,  80  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  political  opinions,  as  to  be 
prepared  on  any  occasion  to  make  great  pecuniary  sacrifices 
for  them.    He  at  once  advanced  the  handsome  sum  of  3,000Z.  - 
to  establish  *The  London  Review.'    The  ground  it  took  was 
that  of  entire  exemption  from  party ;  it  was  really  independ- 
ent in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.    Its  avowed  poli- 
tical principles  were  household  suffrage,  short  parliament^ 
and  the  vote  by  ballot.    Its  success  did  not  by  any  means  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  the  proprietor.    There  were  several 
good  articles  in  every  number,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  work  want- 
ed  spirit  and  energy.    One  peculiarity  of  the  work  was  the  af- 
fixing the  initials  of  every  writer  to  the  article  he  Alrnished,so 
as  to  do  away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  anonymous,  and  to 
give  it  a  greater  weight  of  character.    •  T^e  London'  contm- 
ued  to  linger  on  for  five  numbers,  when  the  junction  took  place 
with  *  The  Westminster.'    Its  ^»*  ftde  circulation  never  ex- 
ceeded  three  or  four  hundred.  <Mr.  Thomas  Falconer,  scdicU- 
or,  and  brother-in-law  to  Mi".  Roebuck,  the  member  for  Bath. 
wM  the  editor  •  Mr  Rp<5Duck  was  a  regular  contributor ;  so^ 
w"  Mr.  cartes  g^a^M.?  for  Ijfek^M^ 
hlanaue  of « Tb^  Examiner,'  had  one  of  the  articles  in  the  first 
Ser'aLi^  to  him.  'The  Rev.  Mr  Fox,  the  Unitarian 
minister  oTFinsbury-street  chapel,  furnished  one  or  more  pa- 


dia,'  wrote  several  articles  of  great  abiUtr  lor  The  London.' 
The  one  on  the  « State  of  PhUosophy  in  Bngland'—one  of  the 
25* 
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most  masterly  I  have  seen  in  any  periodical — ^was  by  iiim. 
8ir  William  Holesworth  himself  also  contributed  some  of  its 
i)est  papers.  Mr.  Robertson  furnished  the  one  on  '  Martin  and 
Hontague's  liyes  of  Lord  Bacon/  which  appeared  in  the  fourth 
number,  and  that  on  '  Shakspeare'  in  the  last  number.  There 
were  sereral  other  occasional  coutributors,  but  none  of  them 
of  much  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 

The  union  with  *The  Westminster'  has  certainly  improved 
*  The  London ;'  for  it  is  *  The  London'  rather  than  « The  West- 
minster' Uiat  is  continued, — Sir  William  Molesworth  having 
purchased  the  copyright  of  the  latter,  and  entrusted  the  man- 
agement of  the  ••wedded  works"  to  the  editor  of  *  The  London.' 
The  circulation  of  •  The  London  and  Westminster  Review*  is 
sow  very  respectable— it  is  about  1,500;  and  as  it  is  the  only 
quarterly  organ  of  thoroughly  Liberal  principles,  jt  ought,  con- 
ducted as  it  is  with  considerable  tact  and  talent,  to  succeed. 
Most  of  the  contributors  to  •  The  London,  in  its  state  of  single 
blessedness,  continue  to  furnish  articles  to  it  since  its  union 
with  •  The  Westminster.'  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Harris  are  two 
new  contributors.  Mr.  Charles  BuUcr  gets  more  copious  in 
his  contributions.  He  had  two  in  the  July  number,  to  say 
nothingofone'which  was  ••rejected."  Mr.  BuUer  writes  for 
some  other  periodicals :  his  accepted  articles  are,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  to  the  rejected, — which 
Mler  all  is  not  so  bad.  I  should  be  sorry,  though  by  no  means 
committing  myself  with  its  political  principles,  to  sec  the  spi- 
rited proprietor  defeated  in  his  views  througn  want  of  adequate 
support  from  those  whose  opmions  •The  London  and  West- 
mmster'  represents,  and  whose  interests  it  advocates.  Some 
of  the  contributors  furnish  their  articles  gratuitously.  The 
nsual  rate  of  remuneration,  when  they  are  paid  for,  is  sixteen 
guineas  per  sheet. 

^  The  Fci&ciaN  Quabteelt  Review  was  started  in  1827.  A 
similar  work  h«d  been  meditated  by  some  of  the  same  parties 
for  some  years  previously,  and  so  far  back  as  1823  a  prospec 
tus  had  been  published  of  a  periodical,  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  plan,  under  the  title  of  *  The  European  Review ;'  circum- 
stances, however,  occurred  to  \^event  the  latter  work  making 
its  appearance.  « The  Foreign  Quarterly'  was  started  by  the 
foreign  booksellers,  Messrs.  Treuttel  nnd  Wurtz ;  and  the  edi- 
torial  management  was  confided  to  Mi.  Gillies,  son  of  Lord 
Gillies,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cession,  and  to  Mr. 
James  Fraser,  author  of  •  Travels  in  Persia,'  &q.  Seldom  has 
any  periodical  started  under  more  favourable* avispices  than 
did  •The  Foreign  Quarterly.'  The  plan  was  quite  isew  and 
the  field  to  be  explored  was  rich  and  ample.  1  he  coniAbut- 
ors,  too,  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  distinguished  talents 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Southey,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
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Others^  were  among  the  Dumber.    The  artieie  in  the  second 
number,  on  the  'Works  of  Hoffman/  was  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Southey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had  two  very  elaborate  arti- 
cles — one  of  them  on  *  Spain' — in  the  first  number.*    *  The  Fo- 
reign Quarterly/  under  these  favourable  circumstances,  rose 
at  once  to  a  good  circulation.    By  the  time  the  third  number 
appeared,  the  circulation  exceeded  1,500.    But  on  the  publi- 
cation of  that  number,  the  work  was  injured  through  a  dispute 
among  the  editors  and  proprietors.    Mr.  Gillies,  the  principal 
editor,  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Fraser  was  to  act  in 
London  as  assistant  or  sub-editor.    Mr.  Cochrane,  a  gentle- 
man  favourably  known  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
continental  literature,  but  who  had  not  then  written  anything 
to  bring  himself  into  notice,  was  at  that  time  the  leading  man- 
ager in  the  house  of  the  proprietors  and  publishers.    He  in- 
terfered with  the  literary  duties  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  secession  of  Mr.  Fra- 
ser.   Mr.  Cochrane,  whose  conduct  had  been  approved  of  by 
tlie  proprietors,  was  appointed-Mr.  Fraser's  succesfcor,  and  the 
future  numbers  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  appeared  chiefly 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cochrane, — Mr.  GilliesR,  from  his 
residence  in  Edinburgh  and  other  circi|mstances,  being  unable 
to  take  any  other  part  in  the  matter  beyond  the  furnishing  se- 
veral articles  of  his  own,  and  getting  some  of  his  personal 
friends  to  contribute  to  its  pages.    Mr.  Fraser  immediately 
started  another  periodical  in  opposition  to  *  The  Foreign  Quar- 
terly.'   It  was  published  by  Black,  Young,  and  Young,  of  Ta- 
vistock-street,  under  the  title'of  *  The  Foreign  Review.'    Its 
price  was  cheaper  than  that  of  its  opponent ;  the  price  of  each 
number  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly^  being  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  while  that  of  the  new  work  was  only  six  shillings. 
In  every  other  respect  the  works  were  as  similar  as  can  bo 
innagined.    A  violent  dispute,  ks  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Fraser  had  quitted  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly,'  was 
carried  on  in  both  periodicals  for  some  time,  which  had  the 
effect  of  injuring  both.    Mr.  Fraser  took  with  him  some  of  the 
ablest  contributors  to  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly.'    Among  these 
were  Southey  and  Carlyle.    The  new  publication,  however, 
never  reached  a  large  circulation,  though  it  was  ably  conduct- 
ed, owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there  not  being  room  for  two 
conducted  on  precisely  the  same  plan  and  published  at  the 
jsame  intervals  of -time;    It  was  regularly  published,  however, 
as  far  as  the  tenth  number,  making  five  volumes,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  very  work  in  opposition  to  which  it  was 

♦  [In  1829,  Scott  wrote  a  very  able  article  on  Masaniello's  insurrection, 
and  another,  in  1830,  on  the  works  and  life  of  Moliere,  in  the  Foreign 
Q^tiarUrly  Review.  They  are  nel  included  in  the  new  collection  of  his 
wotkfl,  ts  the  copyright  belongs  to  tiie  F.  Q.  Review.] 
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Started.  *The  Foreign  Quarterly'  gained  botk  in  circulation 
and  character  by  the  junction.  The  price  was  reduced  from 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  six  shillines,  the  price  at  which 
*The  Foreign  Review'  had  been  published.  Mr.  Cochrane 
was  now  the  principal  editor ;  but  as  he  had  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh to  conduct  *  The  Caledonian  Mercury'  newspaper,  which 
ho  did  for  two  or  three  yeare,  he  got  some  literary  gentiemea 
to  assist  him  in  London.  His  salary  for  conducting  *  The  Fo^ 
reign  Quarterly'  was  200/.  per  annum,  with  the  unaerstanding 
that  it  should  increase  with  the  increased  success  of  the  work* 
It  never,  however,  got  the  \eag\h  of  a  circulation  of  1,800  co- 
pies, and  Mr.  Coclirane  got  no  increase  in  his  salary.  A  change 
took  place  soon  after  this  in  the  partnership  of  the  house  by 
which  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  was  published ;  instead  of  the 
name  of  the  firm  TCing  Treuttell,  Wurtz,  and  Co.  it  was  now 
Richter  and  Co.  In  1834,  the  firm  failed ;  but  Mr.  Cochrane 
continued  the  publication  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  as  usual. 
Soon  after  this,  however,  a  misunderstanding  occurred  between 
him  and  the  assignees  of  Richter  and  Co.,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  his  secession  from  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly,'  and 
his  starting  another  work  in  opposition  to  it,  and  on  precisely 
the  same  plan, — under  the  title  of  '  Cochrane's  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review.'  It  only  reached  two  numbers.  Who  the  pre- 
sent editor  of '  Foreign  Quarterly'  is,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  still, 
as  it  always  has  been,  a  very  readable  work.  Of  late  it  has 
not  shown  anything  like  commanding  talent,  nor  have  any  of 
its  articles  created  what  is  called  a  sensation.  Of  all  those 
which  have  appeared  in  it  from  the  first,  those  which  have  at- 
tracted most  attention,  were  two  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which 
were  published,  I  think,  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  numbers. 
They  contained  a  great  deal  of  most  important  information, 
relative  to  European  affairs  generally  at  that  time.  As  the  in- 
formation to  which  I  refer  was  of  a  kind  which  could  have 
been  supposed  accessible  to  no  one  but  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  various  European  courts,  the  general  impression  was  that 
some  one  must  have  obtained  it,  and  written  the  articles,  by  an 
abuse  of  the  confidence  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Such  was  not 
the  fact.  The  articles  were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Murray, 
at  that  time  editor  of  the  foreign  department  of  « The  Times,' 
and  the  information  he  made  use  of  was  communicated  to  him 
from  foreign  courts. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  in  *  The  Foreign  Quar- 
terly,' when  in  its  best  days,  were  on  •  Danish  Poetrjr,* «  Rus- 
sian  Poetry,'  &c.,  and  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bowring,  who 
is,  perhaps,  more  conversant  with  these  topics  than  any  other 
person  of  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  the  present  circulation  of 
*  The  Foreign  Quarterly  ;'  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  Bothing 
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to  what  it  was.  From  all  I  dan  learn,  it  is  considerably  under 
1,200.  It  ought  to  be  much  higher ;  but  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  editorship  and  proprietorship,  have 
"operated  greatly  against  it.  The  usual  rate  at  which  contri* 
butors  are  paid,  varies  from  ten  to  sixteen  guineas  per  sheet. 
It  takes  little  part  in  politics :  when  it  does,  its  principles  are 
moderately  Liberal.  It  confines  itself  to  notices  of  works  pub- 
lished in  foreign  countries. 

The  British  Amy  Foreign  Review  is  of  recent  date.  It  was 
started  in  the  beginning  of  1835.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Beaumont, 
the  member  for  Northumberland,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune 
and  of  great  moral  worth,  both  in  his  public  and  private  capa- 
city. One  of  the  leading  objects  Mr.  Beaumont  had  in  view 
in  the  establishment  of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Review,'  was 
that  of  advocating  the  cause  of  Poland  against  its  oppressors, 
whether  by  Russia  avowedly  and  positively,  or  by  other  Eu- 
ropean Powers  clandestinely  and  permissively.  Mr.  Beau- 
mont is  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  friends  of  which 
poor  Poland  can  boast  in  this  country.  His  zeal  on  its  behalf 
IS  only  equalled  by  that  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart.  That  of  Mr. 
Cutlar  Ferguson,  and  other  persons  I  could  name,  seems  to 
have  yanished  with  their  appointment  to  office.  For  most  of 
the  able  articles  on  the  Polish  question,  which  have  appeared 
in  *  The  British  and  Foreign  Review,'  we  are  indebted  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Beaumcmt  himself.  Lord  Brougham  contributed 
two,  if  not  three,  articles  to  the  first  number.  Those  on  *  Taxes 
on  Knowledge,'  and  on  *  Corporation  Reform,'  were  written  by 
his  Lordship.  Since  then  he  has  not  written  anything,  either 
for  this  or  any  other  periodical,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
paper,  about  twelve  months  since,  for  *  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' on  *  The  State  of  Parties.'  The  latter  contributors  to 
*  The  British  and  Foreign'  are  not,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
known.  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  the  member  for  Liskeard,  has 
furnished  various  papers.  Some  of  its  articles  relative  to 
Turkey  and  Turkish  affairs,  are  understood  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  are 
indebted  for  *  The  Portfolio,'  which  lately  excited  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  political  world.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  wrote 
the  article  in  the  April  number  on  *  The  Chancellorship,'  and 
Mr.  Shiel  wrote  a  i>aper  in  the  same  number  on  another  legal 
question.  To  the  latter  gentleman  the  public  are  also  indebt- 
ed for  the  vigorous  article  in  the  July  number  *  On  Ireland. 
The  first  editor  of  *  The  British  and  Foreign  Review,'  was  Mr. 
Young,  a  ^roung  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  English  Bar. 
His  connexion  with  it  ceased,  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am 
unacquainted,  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  number. 
His  successor  had  also  but  a  short  tenure  of  office.  He  was 
supplanted,  or  resigned — I  do  not  know  which—  before  the 
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Dttblicatioa  of  the  July  number  of  the  present  ^ear.  Ifr .  Jobn 
fcemble,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  celebrity  as  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  sch^ar,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  editorial  chair, 
which  he  still  occupies.*  Mr.  Kembie,  however,  is  not  much 
more,  practically,  than  a  sub-editor,  as  Mr.  Beaumont  himself 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  managementof  the  work.  The 
*  British  and  Fcveign  Review'  pays  for  ccntributions  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  guineas  per  sheet,  while,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as 
twenty-K>ur  have  been  given.  The  plan  is  excellent ;  and 
there  have  been  several  masterly  articles  in  every  number. 
But  there  alwim  have  been  at  least  as  many  of  a  heavy  kind. 

Its  typographical  appearance  is  a^inst  it.  The  *  leading" 
of  the  pages  of  a  '  Quarterly'  is  a  thing  we  are  so  unaccustom- 
ed to,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  the  eye.f  The  paper,  too,  owing 
to  its  unusually  bluish  color,  tends  to  ^ve  the  work  a  dull  ap- 
pearance. It  would  look  much  better  if  it  had  something  of  a 
yellow  tinge,  similar  to  that  on  which  '  The  Quarterly  Review' 
IS  printed.  The  circulation  is  fiiir  for  a  beginning.  Of  the 
first  number,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  fanrly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  public,  4,000  copies  wete  printed.  It 
is  cheaper  than  the  other  Quarterlies,  the  price  being  only  four 
shillings :  it  does  not,  however,  contain  so  much  matter.  In 
politics  it  is,  like  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  proprietor,  decidedly  Lib- 
eral and  strictly  independent. 

The  Dublin  Review  is  of  still  more  recent  origin  than  the 
<  British  and  Foreign.'  The  first  number  appeared  in  Aprtt 
last.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which  it  was  started, 
was  that  of  advocating  Roman  Catholic  principles.  It  is  the 
accredited  quarterly  organ  of  that  body,  and  is  avowedly  con- 
ducted by  three  well-known  gentlemen  belonging  to  it,  namely, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  Mr.  M.  I.  Quin,  author  of 
'A  Voyage  up  the  Danube.'  As  it  is  yet  so  young,  little  can 
be  said  as  to  its  merits.  The  two  numbers  which  have  appear- 
ed are  highly  respectable ;  but  there  is  nothing  brilliant  in 
them.  They  are  interesting  and  instructive,  raUier  than  pro- 
found or  masterly.  One  great  fault  of  the  first  number,  was 
the  appropriation  of  too  much  space  to  Roman  Catholic  topics. 
The  effect  was  to  give  the  work  a  decidedly  theological  com- 
plexion, which  the  projectors  never  meant  it  should  have. 
'The  Dublin  Review,'  according  to  the  prospectus,  is  intended 
to  be  essentally  a  literary  and  political  Journal.  The  second 
number  has  less  of  a  sectarian  tinge,  though  still  too  much. 
The  class  of  political  principles  with  which  *  The  Dublin  Re* 

*  [This  gentleman,  said  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  is  Charles  Kern* 
ble*8  eldest  son.] 

t  [The  author  must  be  nearly  alone  in  his  opinions  as  to  the  mechani- 
cal execution.  The  work  is  *  leaded'  certainly,  but  the  paper  is  larger,  and 
the  number  contains  quite  as  much  matter  as  any  of  its  contemporaries.] 
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view'  identifies  itself,  will  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  names 
of  the  ostensible  conductors.  They  are  Liberal,  in  the  most 
liberal  sense  of  the  word.  It  advocates  household  suffrage, 
short  parliaments^  and  the  vote  by  ballot.  Its  circulation  is 
already  great.  I  question  if  the  maiden  number  of  any  of 
its  uarterly  contemporaries  was  equally  successful  in  the  first 
instance.  Several  thousand  copies  of  it,  I  am  assured,  were 
sold  within  two  or  three  dajrs  of  its  publication.  A  large  cir- 
culation, indeed,  altogether  irrespective  of  its  merits,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected.  The  name  of  Daniel  O'Connell  being 
advertised  all  over  the  country,  as  one  of  the  editors,  afforded 
a  guarantee  of  itself  for  an  extensive  circulation,  especially  in 
Ireland.*  That  country,  in  fact,  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  scene 
of  its  success,  as  it  is  not  only  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  one 
whose  name  is  more  than  a  household  word  there,  but  strenu- 
ously supports  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
and  devotes  itself  in  a  special  manner  to  the  discussion  of 
purely  Irish  questions.  A  sum  of  3,000^  was,  I  understand, 
placed  in  the  publisher's  hands,  in  order  that  it  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  effect,  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  number. 
I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  five  metropolitan  Quarterlies. 
The  leading  periodicals  of  this  class  make  a  point  of  always 
having  as  many  articles  on  hand  as  would  enable  them  to  issue 
a  number  at  less  than  a  fortnight's  notice.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  duringthe  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
two  numbers  of  'The  Quarterly'  appeared  at  an  interval  of 
less  than  a  month.  People  not  in  the  secret  wondered  how 
the  matter  could  be  prepared  for  it  so  soon.  The  articles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  on  Reform,  which  was  of  course 
brought  down  to  as  late  a  time  as  the  publication  of  the  num- 
ber would  allow,  Y/ere  all  cut  and  dry  beforehand.  Thg  fact 
of  having  always  so  much  matter  more  than  is  requisite  for  the 
current  number,  on  hand,  accounts  for  the  apparent  delay 
which  often  takes  place  in  the  notice  of  a  particular  book. 
The  notice  will  sometimes  not  appear  for  nine  or  twelve 
months  after  it  is  written. 

*  [No less  than  4000  of  the  first  number  of  the  Dublin  Review  were  sold.] 
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^  CHAPTER  XIV. 

FEBIODICAL  X.ITERATUBB— THE  MONTHLIES. 

The  (Gentleman's  Magazine— The  Monthly  Review— The  Monthly  Mag- 
azine—The  Eclectic  Review —The  New  Monthly  Magazine — Prasers 
Magazine — The  Metropolitan  Magazine — The  Monthly  Repository- 
The  Lady*B  Magazine — The  Court  Magazine — The  Asiatic  Journal-'AI- 
exandei's  East  India  Magazine— >UDital  Service  JoumaL 

The  Monthly  Periodicals,  including  those  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Quarterlies.  The 
oldest  of  them  are  also  of  much  greater  antiquity.  At  what 
time  monthly  periodicals  were  first  introduced,  is  a  point  I 
cannot  settle.  It  must,  however,  be  considered  upwards  of  a 
century ;  for  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  still  exists, 
can  boast  of  an  age  exceeding  100  years.  It  was  established 
in  1733.  It  was  for  a  Jong  time  a  very  popular  periodical, 
and  had  a  much  larger  circulation,  untu  the  end  of  the  last 
centuryKthan  any  of  its  contemporaries.  Its  circulation  is  still 
comparatiyely  good.  It  is  upwards  of  1,200  copies.  Amidst 
the  great  and  numerous  vicissitudes,  as  regards  the  plan  of  ma- 
nagement, which  other  periodicals  have  undergone, '  The  Gen- 
tleman's' has  held  on  in  essentially  the  same  course  ever  since 
its  commencement.  You  meet  with  the  same  "Sylvanus  Ur- 
ban" in  1836,  as  ils  readers  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  is 
still  the  personage  whom  young  aspirants,  in  their  first  at- 
tempts at  authorship,  are  so  anxious  to  propitiate.  His  wor- 
shippers are  many  in  number.  Numerous  are  the  youths  who 
have  afterwards  risen  to  great  literary  distinction,  whom 
**  Sylvanus  Urban"  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  pub- 
lic notice.  And  he  still  flourishes  amidst  all  the  vigor  of  youth 
— for,  no  doubt,  he  is  destined  to  a  more  than  Mathusalem  age 
— ^to  do  the  same  kind  ofl&ces  to  the  rising  race  of  embryo  ge- 
niuses. Well  do  I  recollect  the  profound  respect  and  warm 
aflfection  with  which,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  used  to 
regard  "  Mr.  Urban."  What  a  happy  man,  thought  I,  must  he 
be,  when  all  his  correspondents— a  numerous  race  they  cer- 
tainly were  in  those  days — address  him  in  terms  of  such  mark- 
ed attachment  and  becoming  humility !  "  Sylvanus"  was  at 
that  time  a  prodigious  favorite  of  mine.  The  Geni.,  as  for 
brevity's  sake  they  call  the  Magazine  in  Paternoster- Row, — 
the  Gent.,  had  really  "  a  constant  reader  in  me."  I,  indeed, 
deemed  it  a  <<  valuable  Magazine."  Do  I  esteem  it  the  less 
now  I    I  am  sure  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.    Let  me  not 
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be  told  that  my  attachment  to,  or  respect  for,  so  venerable  a 
« Grentleman'  have  in  the  slightest  desree  abated,  because  I 
have  not  of  late  been  able  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly.  That  is  Fate's  feult,  not  mine.  Cir- 
cumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control,  have  compelled  me 
to  shstre  my  attention  to  my  aged  friend,  with  modern  upstarts. 
Still  I  have  never,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  altogether  forgotten 
the  Gentleman  with  whom  I  formed  my  first  acquaintance  ^ 
need  I  say  I  never  will,  until  all  my  earthly  remembrances 
are  consigned,  with  myself,  to  the  narrow  house  1  Antiquities, 
biographies,  obituaries,  criticisms,  &c.  &c.,  form  still  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  In 
these  respects  it  stands  unrivalled.  Its  pages  are  always  full 
of  deeply  interesting  and  varied  matter  to  all  who  are  tbnd  of 
fiuch  feubjects.  Were  it  possible  for  any  man  to  commit  to 
memory  its  contents,  since  its  commencement,  he  would  be  a 
living  encyclopaedia  in  these  matters.  He  might.  In  fact,  be 
said  to.  know  all  that  is  known  on  such  topics.  About  twelve 
months  since  *  The  Gentleman's  Magazine'  passed  into  new 
hands ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  present  editor. 
That,  however,  is  of  little  consequence,  as  its  character  remains 
unchanged, — which,  indeed,  it  must  continue  to  do  if  regard 
be  had  to  its  prosperity.  Its  circulation,  properly  speaking,  is 
not  of  a  popular  nature ;  in  other  words,  one  does  not  so  often 
meet  with  it  in  the  common  walks  of  life  as  he  does  other  pe- 
riodicals which  have  not  half  its  circulation.  Its  subscribers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  retired  antiquarians  and  aged  literary 
gentlemen,  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  By  them  it 
js  not  only  read  and  admired,  but  almost  idolized.  Formerly 
the  price  was  half-a-crown ;  now  it  is  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  among  our  metropolitan  Month- 
lies, comes  The  Monthly  Review.  It  is  now  drawing  to- 
wards its  hundredth  year.  It  was  established  in  1749.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  kind.  At  least,  in  my  inquiries  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  last  two  centuries,  I  can  find  no  periodical  con- 
ducted on  a  similar  plan.  It  soon  raised  itself  into  a  fair  cir- 
culation, though  the  originators,  at  the  time  of  starting  it,  ap- 
f)ear  to  have  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  its  success.  They 
ooked  on  it  as  altogether  an  experiment.  It  was  established 
by  Mr.  Grifl5th,  in  whose  hands  it  remained,  conducted  by 
himself,  for  nearly  forty  years.  On  his  decease  it  became  the 
property  of  his  son,  wno  continued  both  proprietor  and  editor 
till  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  concern,  owing  to  ill 
health,  in  1825.  The  period  during  which  *  The  Monthly  Re- 
view' thus  continued  m  the  hands  of  the  father  and  the  son, 
was  seventy-six  years — a  circumstance  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  literary  property,  and  very  few  instances  in 
VOL,  V.  26 
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thooe  of  anf  other  description  of  property.  There  is  86m&« 
thing  8o  touchingly  interesting  in  the  farewell  address  of  the 
younger  Mr.  Grimth,  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume  of  1824» 
that  f  cannot  forbear  giving  the  following  passage  from  it  :-— 
''He  has,"  he  says,  **be^  allowed  a  heart  to  loveliterary  employ- 
ment as  a  sacred  trust  and  calling,  and  the  ambition  to  hope 
that  the  exercise  of  it  was  honorable  to  him  and  useful  to  the 
public ;  but  while  that  public  must  be  left  to  judge  of  his  la- 
bors, (now  exerted  during  no  short  term  of  years,)  he  himself 
has  always  regretted  his  own  'unequal  steps,'  and  his  adverse 
fate  with  regard  to  health  remains  to  be  intruded,  for  oiie  mo« 
ment,  on  his  readers.  With  pain,  then  he  states,  that  he  is  at 
length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  goadines  of  perpetual  ailment, 
(fit  this  moment  disabling  him,)  and  the  dictates  of  reiterated 
medical  admonition  :  that  under  such  waming^s  he  must  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  literary  toil  and  anxiety  which  have 
have  hitherto  been  his  sole  end  and  aim ;  and  that  with  the 
commencement  of  volume  one  hundred  and  seven  of  the  new 
series,  '  The  Monthly  Review'  will  become  the  property  of 
others.  In  thus  relmquishing  a  station,  in  which  he  endea* 
voured  to  do  what  might  be  public  good,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  indulge  the  presumption  that  some  good  has  been  thne^  and 
that,  hitherto,  tnis  octogenarian  work  has  been  found  the  stea- 
dy and  independent  advocate  of  the  general  interests  of  lit&t* 
ature,  of  moral  virtue,  of  political  Ireedom,  and  of  religious 
liberty,— imawcd  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  *  the  worst  of 
times,'  and  unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  peace  and  pleas- 
ure, which  it  has  been  alike  its  fortune  to  witness  in  its  pro- 
tracted career.  »  *  *  *  For  himself,  he  seeks  repose  and 
leisure  to  court  the  smiles  of  Hygeia,  or  resignation  to  endure 
her  inexorable  frown,  until  the  moment  shall  arrive  when  he 
must  feel  how  true  it  is 

*  It  will  not  profit  thee  that  thou  hast  tried 
To  scale  the  aerial  vault,  and  hast  o'errun  in  mind 
The  great,  great  globe  itself,  when  mind  expires*' 

*'  Denied  the  enviable  and  rare  lot  of  his  father  throughout 
life,  he  now  prays  only  for  a  share  of  the  blessing  which  at- 
tended him  at  lis  close,  in  hia  tranquillity,  his  retrospect,  and 
his  prospect." 

During  most  of  the  long  period  in  which  •  The  Monthly 
Eeview'  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Griffith,  who  instituted  the 
work,  and  the  son  who  succeeded  him  on  his  death,  it  was 
Socinian  in  its  theology.  Since  the  latter  gentleman  relin- 
quished its  mana^^ement,  it  has  not  identified  itself  in  any 
marked  manner  with  any  religious  party  whatever. 

•  The  Monthly  Review'  gives  an  admirably  connected  view 
of  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  for  nearly  a  century  past. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  excellence  of  its  plan ;  and  it  has 
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been  ably  executed.  SmoUet,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Sterne, 
Hume,  Hawkesworth,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  who  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  contributed  largely 
to  it9  pages.  A  copy  of  the  work  from  its  commencement  was 
sold  m  the  course  of  last  year,  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  auctioueer, 
which  contained  the  names  aud  the  articles  of  the  leading  con- 
tiibutors  to  it.  I  myself  bought,  a  few  years  ago,  the  copy  of 
it,  from  the  commencement  down  to  the  close  of  1824,  making 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  volumes — which  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  I  expected,  as  that  learned 
though  eccentric  man  was  in  the  habit  of  makine  remarks  on 
the  margins  of  most  of  his  books,  that  there  would  have  been 
notes  relative  to  the  authors  of  the  most  important  articles  in 
•  The  review.'  In  this,  however  on  examining  the  work,  I  was 
disappointed :  pencil  remarks  of  any  kind  are  very  few,  and 
none  of  them  relate  to  the  authorship  of  the  articles. 

*  The  Monthly  Review'  was  the  first  periodical  to  introduce 
that  philosophical  tone  of  discussion  which  is  now  universally 
adopted  by  the  higher  class  of  reviews.  To  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  considerable  note  among 
the  literary  characters  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  belongs 
the  credit  of  first  giving  a  philosophical  character  to  our  peri- 
odical criticism  by  the  example  he  set  in  *The  Monthly  Re- 
view.' 

On  going  through  *  The  Monthly  Review,'  I  have  been  often 
amused  with  the  erroneous  estimates  which  the  writers  often 
formed  of  the  merits  of  the  works  they  noticed.  Many  au- 
thors whose  names  are  as  unknown  to  us  as  to  the  inhabitants 
of  "Tirabuctoo,  were  represented  in  •  The  Monthly  Review'  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  as  geniuses  of  the  first  magnitude ; 
and  a  popularity  wide  as  the  civilized  ivorld,  and  lasting  as 
time  itself,  was  confidently  predicted  to  them.  Others,  again, 
nrho  were  unceremoniously  adQ  at  once  consigned  to  utter  and 
everlasting  oblivion,  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  popular  in  no  ordinary  decree. 

It  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  since  the  circulation  of  •  The 
Monthly  Review'  besan  to  decrease.  In  1806  appeared  its  un- 
fbrtunate  review  of  tne  poems  of  the  late  amiable  Henry  Kirk 
White.  The  contemptuous  opinion  expressed  of  that  young 
man's  intellect,  as  well  as  his  poems,  formed  one  of  the  many 
fUse  judgments  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  review  of  his 
poems  contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  hurry  the  ingen- 
ious author  to  a  premature  grave ;  for  it  is  well  known,  not 
only  from  his  own  recorded  expression  that  he  considered  it 
"an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Satan  to  drive  him  to  despair," 
but  from  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  that  it  constantly  preyed 
on  his  spirits  during  every  moment  of  his  short  remaining  life. 
But  *  The  Monthly  Review'  soon  found  that  the  blow  it  struck 
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Kirk  White,  and  from  the  eflbcts  of  which  he  never  irecover- 
ed,  recoiled  on  itself.  The  harshness  and  injustice  of  its  treat- 
ment of  the  gifted,  though  poor  and  unprotected,  young  mas, 
were  no  sooner  brought  before  the  public,  than  they  were  seen 
and  condemned.  A  strong  feeling  against  the  work  was  ex- 
cited everywhere,  and  its  circulation  immediately  b^an  to 
suffer  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  establiBhment  of  'The 
Quarterly  Review' in  1809,  and  the  establishment  of  so  many 
other  periodicals  since  then,  have  contributed  largely-to  dimin- 
ish the  circulation  of  *  The  Monthly.'  Jts  circulation  is  now 
limited,  but  very  select.  It  is  still  conducted  with  taste  and 
talent:  the  plan,  as  I  have  already said,,is  admirable,  and 
were  a  publisher  of  capital  and  enterprise  to  undertake  the 
concern,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  soon  make  it  an  excellent 
property.  1  am  satsified  there  is  much  more  scope  for  it  now 
than  there  has  been  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Who 
the  gentlemen  ^  are  who  conduct  iC  and  contribute  to  its  pages, 
I  do  not  know.*  v.  It  is  publisl\ed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  whob  if  I  mistake  not,  is 'also  the  jxroprietor.  Some 
years  ago  the  price  of  each  number  was  raised  from  half-a- 
crown  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  This  was  an  injudicioua 
step,  after  it  had  been  published  for  nearly  eighty  years  at  the 
former  price,  and  above  all,  at  a  time  when  the  circulation 
was  declining* 

Taking  the  periodicals  in  the  order  of  their  respecUve  agesb 
'  The  Monthly  Magazine'  next  claims  attention.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1786 ;  so  that  it  has  now  attained  the  good 
old  ase  of  forty  years.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  start- 
ed ;  but  it  came  soon  after  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Phil- 
lips, the  author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  'A  Million  of  Facts**^ 
and  various  other  scientific  and  statistical  works.  The  cha- 
racter of  *  The  Monthly,'  during  the  long  period— nearly  thirty 
years-^it  was  in  Sir  Richard's  htfnds,  was  much  more  statisti- 
cal and  scientific  than  literary.  It  was  a  medium  for  asking 
and  answering  all  sorts  of  questions  bearing  on  science  or  on 
matters  of  fact.  Its  circulation,  while,  it  was  the  property  and 
under  the  editorial  control  of  Sir  Richard,  was  very  consider- 
able. It  was  upwards  of  1200.  Circumstances,  however,  oc« 
curred  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago^  to  render  it  necessary 
that  he  should  part  with  it.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Tory  proprietors,  who  not  only  alto^ther  changed  its  charac- 
ter otherwise,<  but  made  it  the  vehicle  c^  their  own  political 
sentiments.  It  thus  suffered  in  two  ways  from  the  change  ia 
the  proprietorship :  those  who  chiefly  read  it  before  for  ita 
Liberal  politics  discontinued  it  now  that  it  had  become  fierce* 

*  [Mr.  Quipi  author  of  the  Steam  Voyage  down  duPanube^  was  ib^Ed^ 
itor,] 
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ly  Toryish ;  while  those  who  formerly  took  it  for  its  science 
aad  its  statistics,  were  equally  dissatisned  with  the  purely  lit* 
erary  character  it  assumed.  Betwixt  these  two  classes  of 
readers,  the  circulation  soon  fell  off  to  700  or  800. 

In  1826  or  1827,  Dr.  Croly,  the  author  of  several  popular 
works  of  fiction,  undertook  the  editorial  duties  of  *The 
Monthly ; '  and  while  under  his  control  it  became  one  of  the 
ihost  furious  advocates  of  Toryism  to  be  found  either  among 
the  literary  journals  or  newspapers,  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  aspired,  to  use  its  own  phraseology,  at  being  considered 
tlie  •  Blackwood  of  the  South.*  That  was  a  distinction,  how- 
ever, which  it  never  acquired.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
it  was  conducted  with  ^reat  ability,  though,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  the  talent  it  displayed  served  only  to  write  it 
down  instead  of  raising  its  circulation.  It  is  true  that  some  new 
patrons  of  the  Magazine  were  procured  by  its  advocacy  of 
Tory  principles ;  but  these  bore  a  miserably  proportion  to 
those  it  had  lost  by  the  change.  Who  were  the  proprietors  at 
this  time,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  have  heard  various  parties 
named  as  being  proprietors ;  some  of  them  I  know  were  so ; 
but  others  of  them,  1  believe,  never  had  any  pecuniary  interest 
♦in  it.  Dr.  Croly's  salary  is  said  to  have  been  two  hundred 
guineas  per  annum.  Contributions  were  then  paid  for  at  dif- 
ferent rates, — some  getting  ten  guineas  and  others  only  &ye 
guineas  per  sheet.  It  was  also  advertised  very  largely,  and 
every  possible  exertion,  though,  as  I  have  said,  unsuccessfully, 
was  made  to  get  it  up.  The  consequence  was  a  very  serious 
loss  to  the  proprietors.  It  continued  under  Dr.  Croly's  man- 
agement for  two  or  three  years,  when  it  again  changed  hands. 
Who  then  got  it,  or  what  was  thejprice  paid  for  it,  are  matters 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  On  this  change  it  as  suddenly 
recurreni  to  its  former  Liberal  principles  as  it  had  apostatized 
from  them  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  previous 
Tory  proprietors.  This  was  another  blow  to  it ;  for  the  Tory 
readers — ^the  word  *  Conservative '  had  not  then  begun  to  be 
used — who  had  been  attracted  to  it  through  the  personal  in- 
j^uence  or  talents  of  Dr.  Croly,  immediately  gave  it  up.  In  a 
few  months,  therefore,  the  circulation  had  fallen  to  600.  The 
proprietors  then  got  tired  of  *  The  Monthly,'  and  sold  it  to  Cap- 
tain Holland  for  300Z.  Captain  Holland  continued  proprietor, 
himself  also  conducting  the  work,  until  the  autumn  of  1835. 
It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cornish,  author  of  '  The 
Songs  of  the  Loire,'  and  compiler  of  *  The  Gentleman's  Book,' 

•  My  Daughter's  Book,"  The  Book  of  the  Million,'  *  The  Vol- 
ume of  the  AJafections,'  &c.  While  in  Captain  Holland's  hands, 

•  The  Monthly '  was  conducted  with  much  good  taste.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  readable  of  the  metropolitan  periodicals ;  but 
as  no  money  was  spent  on  advertising  it,  and  very  little  in  the 

26* 
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shape  of  payiog  for  contributioiiai  it  slowly  fell  off  m  cociibu 
tioD.  Mr.  Peter  Gaskill,  author  of  *  Old  Maids,'  *  Old  Baefae* 
lors,'  'Pleheians  and  Patricians,'  and  several  valuable  statisti. 
cal  works,  succeeded  Captain  Holland  in  March  1835^  as  editor 
of  *  The  Monthly,'  but  he  only  conducted  it  till  the  Mlowing 
August  It  is  generally  known  that  in  the  hands  of  the  editor 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Gaskill, '  The  Monthly '  suffered  in  circu- 
lation, and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  character.  Mr.  Cornish 
disposed  of  the  copyright  to  Mr.  Thonis»  of  Warwick  Square^ 
in  March  of  the  present  year.  It  is  still  in  Mr.  Thoms'slmnds. 
It  again  changed  its  editorship  in  August  last.  In  whose  hands 
tke  management  is  at  present  vested,  I  cannot  sajr.  I  believe 
that  it  has  not  any  regular  editor,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  usually  understood.  A  great  many  of  the  most  dlsda- 
guished  men  of  the  aee  have  at  one  time  or  other  enriched  the 
pages  of  *  The  Monthly '  with  their  contributions.  Among  those 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Gait,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  ^ban^ 
Fonblanque,  Allan  Cunningham,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Sheri- 
dan Enowlea,  &c.  &c.  When  under  Captain  Holland's  man« 
agement  Mr.  Francis  Place  used  to  contribute  political  and 
other  articles  to  it.*  >  ^'*^ 

The  Eclectic  Retibw  is  conducted  on  essentially  the  same 
plan  as  *  The  Monthly  Review.'  It  is  a  work  of  long  standing, 
and  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  talent  and  learning 
with  which  it  has  been  edited.  For  many  years,  it  could  boast 
of  the  names  of  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  James  Mont- 
gomerr,  among  those  of  its  stated  contributors ;  and  its  pages 
are  still  enriched  by  contributions  from  the  most  distinguished 
writers  belonging  to  the  Dissenting  interest,  of  the  present 
day.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  very  truly  stated,  some  time  ago,  that 
*  The  Eclectic  Review '  contains  articles  which,  if  they  ap- 
peared In  *  The  Edinburgh '  or  '  Quartorly '  Reviews,  would 
produce  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world.  Having  always 
identified  itself  with  the  cause  of  Dissent,  its  circulation  is 
chiefly  among  the  Dissenters.  It  is  to  be  regretted  it  should 
not  tind  its  way  into  general  circulation ;  for  never  did  period- 
ical better  deserve  it.  It  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  extensively 
read  by  the  friends  of  Liberal  principles ;  for  its  advocacy  of 
those  principles  is  equally  characterised  b^  earnestness,  per- 
severance, boldness,  and  ability.  Mr.  Josiah  Cond^,  as  al- 
i*eady  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  is,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  the  editor  of  •  The  Eclectic  Review.'  A  more 
honest  or  fearless  asserter  of  his  principles,  than  Mr.  Conder, 

"MJIr.  Francis  Place  for  manjr  years  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tailor 
at  Charing;  Cross— it  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son.  The  senior  Place  was 
always  a  hot  politician,  and  partizan  of  "  The  Rights  of  the  People."  He 
i«  extremely  shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  is  frequently  and  confidently  con- 
sulted by  persons  of  very  exalted  rank  and  influence.] 
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whether  as  a  Dissenter  in  religion,  or  as  a  Liberal  in  politiGs» 
does  not  exist ;  and  were  the  claims  of  *  The  Eclectic '  only 
brcHight  fitirly  before  the  public^  it  could  not  &il  to  command 
an  extensive  circulation.* 

'  The  Eclectic  Review '  is  partly  a  religious,  partly  a  lite- 
rary publication.  I  never  loiew  a  work  in  which  there  was  a 
happier  union  of  literature  and  religion.  Every  successive 
number  affords  a  practical  refutation  of  the  charge  that  has 
sometimes  been  brought  against  evangelical  principles, — 
namely,  that  they  are  uicompatible  with  a  relish  for,  or  culti« 
vation  of,  the  more  refined  branches  of  literature.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  say  whether  the  merits  of  *  The  Eclectic '  be 
Freatest,  considered  as  a  literary  or  as  a  felieious  periodical, 
have  often  thought  that,  were  the  graces  of  literature  more 
frequently  blended  with  vital  piety,  the  interests  of  religion 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  union.  *  The  Eclectic '  is 
published  at  two-andrsixpence  r-  number. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  was  commenced  in  1814, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  F.  Shoberl :  it  was  attended  with 
but  moderate  success  for  several  years,  although  it  frequently 
contained  articles  of  considerable  interest.  About  the  year 
ldl7,  and  onwards,  several  changes  were  made  with  a  view  of 
increasing  its  circulation.  All  these  having,  however,  in  a 
great  desree  proved,  ineffectual,  about  the  year  1821  Mr. 
Campbell  was  induced  to  undertake  the  editorship  with  a  saU 
ary  of  500Z.  tt^  annum.  Under  this  arrangement  ifs  sale  rap* 
idly  increased,  at  one  time  amounting  to  nearly  4,000  copies. 
Mr.  Campbell's  office  was  quite  a  sinecure  during  the  last  few 
years  he  filled  it.  He  wrote  scarcely  anything  himself;  nor 
did  he  trouble  himself  much  about  the  articles  which  were 
sent  for  insertion  by  contributors.  The  duty  of  deciding  on 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  these  was  delegated  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  to  the  sub-editor,  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  author  of 
•*  The  History  of  Wines,"  &c. ;  for  the  performance  of  which 
and  other  sub-editorial  duties,  he  received  a  salary  of  250i.  a 
year.  When  Mr.  Campbell  did  undertake  to  decide  as  to 
whether  a  particular  article  should  be  inserted  or  rejected,  ho 
did  not  make  the  task  a  burdensome  one.  The  moment  he 
chanced — even  though  in  the  very  first  page,  and  consequently 
before  he  could  have  any  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
article— the  moment  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  single  phrase 
which  he  thought  in  bad  taste,  he  ceased  reading  any  further, 
but  at  once  tossed  the  manuscript  into  the  box  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  "rejected  articles."  If,  again,  he  went 
through  three  or  four  pages  of  the  manuscript,  and  it  pleased 

•  [Mr.  Conder  was  the  compiler  of  that  very  clever  epitome,  called  "The 
Universal  Traveller,"  in  32  vols.  18mo. 
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hkn  80  ^,  he  proceeded  no  fttirther,  but  ordered  the  ttrficlefor 
insertion. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  the  proprietor  differed  with  each  other  in 
1631,  and  the  result  was  the  secession  of  the  former  &om  *  The 
New  Monthly.'  What  the  ground  of  dispute  was,  is  not  known. 
I  have  heard  it  confidently  stated  it  was  because  he  insisted, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Campbell's  wish,  to  have  portraits  of  eminent 
literary  characters  in  the  Magazine.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that 
the  true  ground  was  that  of  a  proposal  to  reduce  Mr.  Camp, 
bell's  salary  from  500L  to  400/.    It  were  no  wonder  such  a 
proposal  should  have  bemi  made,  considering  the  little  labor 
Mr.  Campbell  performed  for  his  salary.  If  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  dispute,  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is  that  such  a  pro- 
posal was  not  mode  much  sooner.    But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  dififerences  between  proprietor  and  editor,  the  result 
was  what  I  have  stated.  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  author  of 
"  Eugene  Aram,"  &c.  became  Mr.  Campbell's  successor,  and 
Mr.  8.  C.  Hall  soon  after  succeeded  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  as 
sub-editor.    This  arrangenient  would  probably haveproved 
highly  beneficial  but  for  the  alteration  consequent  upon  it  in 
the  politics  of  the  work.    'The  New  Monthly'  haa  always 
been  distinguished  for  its  light  and  amusing  literature,  and 
scarcely  ever  devoted  its  pages  to  political  discussions :  even 
when  on  article  of  a  political  complexion  had  been  admit- 
ted  into  it,  it  was  never  more  than  moderately  Liberal.    Mr. 
Bulwer,  however,  at  once  made  the  magazine  an  organ  of  po^ 
litictil  discussion.    The  consequence  was,  that  many  who  had 
taken  the  magazine  from  the  cfommencement  threw  it  up: 
while  the  new  purchasers  were  too  few  to  make  up  for  the 
■  deficiency.    We  are  not  aware  to  wl»t  extent  this  proceeded, 
or  whether  Mr.  Bulwer's  secession  was  occasioned  by  it  or  by 
his  other  numerous  engagements.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
1833  he  withdrew,  and  left  the  management  to  the  sub-editori 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  under  whose  management  it  still  continues.* 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have  from  first  to 
last  contributed  to  *The  New  Monthly,'  would  be  to  mention 
almost  every  name  of  note  in  modern  literature.  Under  Camp- 
bell's dynasty,  Lady  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan  were  constant 
contributorf?.  Mr.  Shiel  furnished  the  various  articles  which 
appeared  at  the  same  time,  respecting  Irish  public  characters 
and  Irish  affairs.  Thomas  Moore  likewise  often  lent  a  help- 
ing hand.f  Both  the  Smiths,— Horace  and  James,— the  cele- 
brated authors  of  the  « Rejected  Addresses,"  have  written 

♦  fit  is  now  under  the  management  of  Theodore  Hook ;  The  Humorist 
a  new  periodical,  is  joined  with  it ;  and  the  work  is  about  to  be  reprinted 
in  this  country,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  original,  by  Theodore  Fos- 
ter of  this  city.  | 

t[  Moore  rarely  contributes  to  Magazines.  He  gave  a  few  poems  to  The 
Metropolitan,  while  Canjpbell  edited  it.] 


times  wiUiout  nomber  for  it.  Theodore  Hook  has  also  been, 
and  still  is,  one  of  its  most  frequent  correspondents.  Gait  has 
furnished  an  occasional  article ;  so  has  AUan  Cunningham. — 
The  article  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  appeared  in  1§32,  was  " 
by  Allan.  The  poetical  department  was  *  many  a  time  and 
c^'  graced  by  the  tender  and  beautiiiil  eflfusions  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Hemans'  musQ.  The  leading  contributors  at  present  are 
Mrs.  S.  C,  JIall,  Miss  Landon,  Mr.  Grattan,  author  of  "  High- 
ways and  Byeways,"  James  Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  the  author 
of  "  Paul  Pry,"  Leigh  Hunt,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell 
may  be  considered  a  constant  contributor  until  his  ^  Letters 
from  the  South"  shall  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Hall,  ever  since  he  became  editor  of « The  New  Monthly,* 
has  carefully  avoided  politics.  For  some  time,  indeed,  there 
was  something  like  an  indication  of  a  leaning  towards  moder- 
ate Conservatism  in.  some  of  the  **  Notes  of  the  Month  ;"*'  but 
never  to  such  an  extent  as  could  identify  the  magazine  with 
any  political  party.  The  ''Notes  of  the  Month"  have,  however, 
been  discontinuedi  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  observed  nothing  in  *  The  New  Monthly'  betray- 
ing any  political  bias.  It  is  true,  that  a  joke  is  occasionally 
passed  by  Theodore  Hook,  in  some  of  his  amusing  articles,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ,  Whigs  or  Radicals :  but  Mr.  Hook  is  so^ 
fond  of  his  joke,  that  1  have  no  doubt  he  would  as  readily  per*- 
petrate  one  at  the  expense  of  his  own  party,  should  it  occur  to 
him,  as  at  that  of  either  Whigs  or  Radicals.  As  *  The  New 
Monthly,'  under  Campbell's  ten  years'  management,  rested, 
as  before  remarked,  its  claims  to  public  favor  on  its  literature, 
to  avoid  all  matter  of  a  political  complexion  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, is  doubtless  a  judicious  determination  on  the  part  of  Mr« 
Hall. 

*  The  New  Monthly'  was  originally  and  for  some  years  pub- 
lished at  two  shillings  and  six-pence  a  number..  It  was  after- 
wards raised  to  three-and-six-pence,  at  which  price  it  still  con- 
tinues. I  have  already  meptioned  that  its  sale  at  one  time,-^" 
namely  a  short  time  after  it  came  into  Mr.  Campbell's  hands— ' 
was  nearly  5,000 :  like  all  the  other  longest  established  maga- 
zines, it  has  considerably  diminished  m  circulation.  What 
its  present  amount  is,  I  cannot  say  with  confidence.  It  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  but  as  I  am  not  sure  my  information  is 
correct,  it  is  better  not  to  give  it.  *  The  New  Monthly'  usually 
devotes  ten  or  twelve  of  its  pages  to  short  reviews  of  n)ew 
books.  It  alsou)propriates  a  considerable  portion  of  its  space 
to  a  summary  of  the  most  important  public  events,  and  to  an 

*  ['  The  Notes  of  the  Month'  were  originally  introduced  into  Periodioaia 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Charles  Knigh^  the  capital  caterer  §ot  popular 
information  in  the  Penny  Magazine  and  other  useful  works*] 
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abridged  aooount  of  anything  of  interest  which  transpires  in 
the  theatrical,  scientific,  or  philosophical  world.  Another  of 
its  features  deserves  to  be  mentioned:  I  allude  to  its  short 
memoirs  of  eminent  persons  deceased.  This  department  of 
the  work  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Fbasbr's  Maoakime,  or  '  Regina^'  as  it  sometimes  facetiously 
calls  itself,  was  commenced  m  1830.  I  never  knew  a  maga> 
zine  of  its  class  come  so  suddenly  before  the  public  mind.-^ 
There  was  hardly  anything  of  that  flourish  of  trumpets,  in  the 
shape  of  prospectuses  and  advertisements,  which  usually 
ushers  a  new  periodical  of  any  pretentions  to  learning  and 
ability,  into  existence.  Once,  however,  that  *  Regina'  made  her 
appearance  there  was  no  lack  of  advertisements  to  announce 
her  birth.  But  what  served  most  to  attract  attention  to  Uie 
new  magazine,  were  the  wit  and  pungency  of  its  articles. — 
The  originators  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  at  once  the  happiest 
and  most  ill-natured  rogues  in  Christendom.  They  abused 
everybody,  and  laughed  at  everybody.  The  political  articles 
were  equally  remarkable  for  their  ultra-Toryism  and  for  the 
pungency  and  ability  with  which  they  were  written ;  while  the 
reviews  of  books,  which  were  always  in  the  form  of  leading 
articles,  must  have  inflicted  more  agony  on  the  hapless  authors 
doomed  to  encounter  their  lash,  than  would  have  been  caused 
by  ^  the  stings  of  a  thousand  scorpions,"  Even  the  very  first 
number  of  *  Praser's  Magazine'  attracted  very  general  atten- 
tion. By  the  time  three  or  four  numbers  had  made  their 
appearance,  it  was  regarded  as  an  established  periodical.  The 
same  qualities  have  characterised  its  articles  ever  since. 

Mr.  Fiaser,  the  present  proprietor  and  publisher  of '  Regioa,' 
was  not  the  originator  of  the  work.  It  was  another  gentleman 
of  the  same  name,  an  attorney  by  profession,  and  posses»ng 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  proposed  Uie  thing  to  ano- 
ther publishing  house  in  the  City,  on  the  condition  that  they 
would  take  a  share  in  the  work ;  and  it  was  only  when  that 
house  declined  to  engase  in  the  speculation,  that  he  made  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  James  Fraser,  of  Regent  street.  After 
it  had  been  some  time  carried  on  as  the  joint  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Fraser — I  am  not  aware  there  was  any  other  proprie- 
tor— ^the  originator  of  the  magazine  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
it  to  the  present  proprietor.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  in  bringing  its  merits  fairly  before  the  public,  and  all 
tnat  enteiprise  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  c««ild  do 
for  it,  has  been  done.  Nor  has  it  been  done  in  vain ;  for  it  now 
boasts  of  a  circulation  little  short  of  1,500  copies. 

*  Fraser's  Magazine '  has  one  feature  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  the  other  periodicals  of  its  class.  I  refer  to  its  gallery 
of  literary  portraits.  The  likenesses  are  generally  good ;  and 
the  portraits  are  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have  yet  been 
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Executed  in  their  peculiar  style.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Forrester, 
though  he  assumes  the  name  of  Crowquil.  Each  of  these  por- 
traits costs  Eraser  ten  guineas.  They  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  page  of  letter-press  respecting  the  individual  whose  like- 
ness is  given. 

•  Fraser's' '  contributors  are  numerous  and  talented.  They 
are  a  little  literary  republic  of  themselves.  I  am  satisfied  there 
is  no  other  periodical  whose  contributors  are  better  acquainted 
with  each  other,  or  who  are  more  united  in  principle  and  pur- 
pose. They  are  quite  a  harmonious  body ;  it  would  do  Robert 
Owen's  heart  good  to  see  them :  they  all  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
magazine.  They  are  a  happy  brotherhood,  living  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  and  pitying,  and  despising,  apd  abusing  every 
one  who  lives  in  "  the  world  we  call  ours ;"  namely,  the  world 
which  is  beyond  the  confines  of  their  snug  little  planet.  I  can 
have  no  personal  inducement  to  speak  favourably  of  the  lite- 
rary colony  who  love  and  worship  '  Rcgina,'  and  bask  in  the 
sunshine  or  her  smiles.  My  two  last  works  were  somewhat 
roughly  handled  by  "her  Majesty,"  and  possibly  this  one  may 
fare  still  worse.  There  will  be  no  harm  though  it  should ;  but 
there  is  no  use  in  denying  it — •  Fraser's* '  contributors  are  a 
set  of  choice  spirits,  learned,  clever,  and  witty. 

Mr.  Fraser  himself  is  the  editor ;  but  in  every  case  of  diffi- 
culty which  occurs  respecting  the  course  he' should  pursue  in 
the  conduct  of  the  magazine,  he  consults  his  friend  Dr.  Ma- 
ginn,  who  is  a  very  extensive  contributor  to  its  pages.  The 
late  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  a  frequent  writer 
for  it.  Even  after  the  tremendous  "  butchery,"  as  he  himself 
called  it,  which  Mr.  Lockhart  gave  him  two  years  ago,  in 
•  Regina,'  in  consequence  of  the  Shepherd's  "  Recollections  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott," — ^he  continued  to  send  contributions  to  it 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Never  was  a  literary  man  so  pun- 
ished, as  was  poor  Hogg  by  that  article  of  Lockhart's.  I  saw 
a  letter  which  "James  "  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London  soon  after 
the  article  appeared,  in  which  he  sadly  complained  of  the 
severity  of  Lockhart,  but  said  he  acquitted  Mr.  Frnser  of  all 
blame  in  the  matter,  and  would  be  as  friendly  to  the  magazine 
as  ever.  The  late  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  too — a  man  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  all  his  errors  of  Judgment,  the  world  was  not 
worthy ;  who  was  the  worst  used  man  of  the  present  day,  in 
his  life,  and  to  whose  character  justice  has  not  been  done  since 
his  death, — Mr.  Irving,  in  whom  were  united  an  order  of  intel- 
lect, an  ardour  of  benevolence,  and  a  childlike  simplicity  of 
manners,  I  have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  man,  contributed 
with  considerable  frequency  to  'Eraser's  Magazine.*  Gait 
also,  while  in  London,  was  a  most  liberal  contributor  to  *  Fra- 
ser.' The  leading  men  among  **  ourselves  "  at  present,  are  Mr. 
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Fnaer  himiel^  Mr.  Crofton  Crokert  Mr.  Mahoiiejr,  aatiior  ci 
th&'Fadier  Prout  Papers,'  Mr.  Bankes,  alias  'Morgan  CPRut- 
tler,'  Mr.  Heraud,  auuior  of  the  'Descent  into  Hell,'  Dr.  Ifo- 
gioD,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Fraser  pays  liberally  for  his  articles,  his  usual  rate  ci  remune' 
ration  being  dzteen  guineas  per  sheet.  Let  me,  however,  warn 
all  literary  men  against  ^  cudi^lling  their  brains  "  for  an  artide 
to  it  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  ozteen  guineas.  If  they  do  indulge 
the  hope,  the  event  will  prove  that  it  is  a  vain  one.  Every 
thing  inserted  must  come  from  themselves.  Though  Moore,  • 
Campbell,  Bulwer,  &c.,  the  most  diminished  names,  in  short, 
in  modern  literature,  were  to  send  articles  in  cart-loads,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  inserted,— even  though,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting to  be  paid  for  them,  they  were  to  pay  any  price  f(x 
their  admission. 

The  Metbofoutan  Magazine  was  established  in  1631.    It 
was  got  up  in  opposition  to  *  The  New  Monthly."    Messrs. 
Cochrane,  JPickersgill,  and  Co.  were  the  proprietors,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  who  had  just  quitted  '  The  New  Monthly,' 
was  the  editor.    Mr.  Campbell's  salary  was  3002.  a  year,  ex- 
clusive of  payment  for  the  articles  he  wrote,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen guineas  per  sheet.    In  the  (rue  spirit  of  opposition  to  tfae 
pericSical  with  whose  destinies  he  had  been  so  long  intrusted, 
he  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  the  first  few  numbers  of '  The 
Metropolitan,'  writing  much  more,  both  in  the  riiape  of  poetry 
and  prose,  than,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's, 
^  was  his  wont "  when  he  presided  at  the  helm  of  Mr.  Colburn's 
periodical.    He  soon,  however,  got  wearied — ^for  he  is  consti- 
tutionally an  indolent  man — and  began  to  sleep  over  *  The 
Metropolitan,'  as  he  had  done  for  so  many  ^cars  over  *  The 
New  Monthly.'    He  had,  however,  a  number  of  excellent  con- 
tributors, and,  betwixt  their  articles  and  his  own  name  in  the 
literary  world,  the  work  soon  acquired  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  circulation.    The  sale  ot  the  first  number  was  b^wixt  400 
and  500.    It  rose,  before  the  work  had  been  twelve  months  in 
existence,  to  a  circulation  of  1,000  odd  copies.  The  proprietors 
having  by  that  time  got  into  difficulties,  the  copyright  was 
sold  to  Captain  Marryat  for  upwards  of  5002.  The  captain  had 
no  sooner  got  the  magazine  into  his  possession, ^than  he  set  to 
work  in  right  earnest  to  raise  its  character  and  increase  its  cir- 
culation, still  higher.    He  soon  did  both.   In  the.course  of  ten 
or  twelve  months  he  increased  the  circulation  to  about  1,200 ; 
and  now  it  is  said  to  exceed  1,500  copies.    Captain  Marryat, 
assisted  by  Mr;  Howard,  the  author  of  '  Rattlin  the  Reefer,' 
not  only  then  edited  the  work,  as  he  does  now,  but  was  a  most 
constant  and  extensive  contributor.  Every  successive  number 
contained  several  articles  from  his  own  pen.  He  was  a  host  in 
himself.  His  novels  of  *  Jacob  Faithful,'  *  Peter  Simple,'  *  Japhet 
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in  Selttct  of  a  Father,'  &c.  severalljr  appecired,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  consecutive  series  Particles,  in  *The  Metropoli-i 
tan,'  and  were  c(^ied  from  it  when  about  to  be  published  as 
separate  works.  These  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  to 
*  'rhe  Metropolitan/  and  extend  the  number  of  its  subscribers 
and  readers.  But  besides  himself  there  were,  and  still  are^ 
several  constant  contributors  to  the  work,  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Some  of  them  prefixed 
their  names  to  their  respective  articles  ;  others — and  they  werel 
the  greatest  number-^preferred  tt^i'lting  anonyiAously.  I  know 
no  periodical  in  which  the  literary  notices  are  written  with 
greater  taste  than  in  •  The  Metropolitan.'  They  are  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Howard,-  the  sub-editor,  who  is  also  an  extensive 
ahd  talented  couttibutor  of  general  articles. 

In  regard  to  **  getting  up,"  as  the  publishers  phrase  it,  •  The 
Metropolitan'  may  be  referred  to  as  a  model  lor  all  other  pe- 
riodicals. It  is  printed  with  great  typographical  taste  and  ac- 
curacy. There  is,  really,  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  seeing  one<& 
self  in  its  beautiful  pages.  I  speak  this  froih  experiencei 
haVihg  contributed  some  articles  to  it. 

As  Captain  Marryat,  and  the  gentleman  who  assists  him ^  writ6 
80  much  for  it  themselves,  the  expenses^  of  conducting  '  The 
D^etropolitan'  are  ilcn,  so  great  as  those  of  most  of  its  contempo- 
raries. Besides,  I  believe.  Captain  Marryat  gets  more  gra« 
tuitous  articles  for  his  work  than  any  other  editor  of  the  highci' 
class  of  magazines.  He  has,  too,  a  number  of  contributors 
t^ho  are  cotitent  with  a  moderate^remuneration  for  their  papersj 
In  some  cases — I  could  mentioh  them,  \(rere  I  at  liberty 
to  do  so— he  has  ^ivon  as  high  as  ten  guineas  a  sheet :  but  hi3 
tisual  rate  of  pay  is  five  guineas  per  sheet. 

*  The  Metropolitan'  is  conducted  with  taste  and  talents 
There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  teadable  matter  in  it,  iisually 
very  varied  in  its  charactel*.    The  poetry  and  the  prose  are 

'  rriingled  together  in  suitable  proportions.  Mrs.  Crawford  and 
Mrs.  Abily  have  furnished  numerous  beautiful  pieces  of  a 
poetical  nature  to  its  pages. 

*  The  Metropolitan,'  very  wisely  shuns  the  very  appearance 
of  polities.  It  formerly  did  deal  a  little  in  political  commodities, 
but  experience  has  taught  it  that  the  less  frequently  it  intf o* 
duces  political  matters  into  its  pages,  the  better.  Anything  of 
a  political  complexion  which  has  appeared  in  •  The  Metropo- 
litan,' has  borne  the  impress  of  moderate  Conservatism.  It 
never,  however,  betrayed  any  violent  political  bias.  The 
gallant  gentleman  who  conducts  it,  is  himself  a  very  moderate 
Conservative ;  his  opinions  ai'e  pretty  much  the  same  as  Were 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  Right 
Honourable  gentleman's  illustrious  career. 

I  have  already  said  that  *  The  Metropolitan'  has  gradually 
Vol.  V  27 
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increased  in  circulation  ever  since  it  came  into  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  hands.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  still  '*  on  the  ad- 
vance," as  they  say  of  railways,  and  other  joint-stock  shares, 
when  they  are  goidg  in  the  right  direction.  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  contributions  alone,  even  supposing  all  the  others  were 
**  Balaam,"  as  editors,  printers,  and  others  usually  designate 
articles  of  inferior  merit,  or  of  no  merit  at  all, — ought  to  keep 
up  its  circulation. 

The  Monthly  Re^ositoey  was  originally  and  for  many 
years,  a  religious  rather  than  a  literary  periodical.  It  was  the 
organ  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion,  and  was  conducted  with 
learning  and  abilty.  Some  years  ago  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  South  Street 
Chapel,  Pinsbury.  After  it  had  been  some  time  in  his  pos- 
session, he  divested  it  entirely  of  its  theological  character,  and 
made  it  a  purely  literary  and  political  journal.  This  was 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  ever  since  that  time  it  has  sus- 
tained its  new  character.  The  politics  of  *  The  Monthly  Re- 
pository' are  Ultra-Liberal.  It  identifies  itself  with  the  most 
zealous  of  the  Movement  party.  It  was  very  popular  about 
two  jrears  ago,  partly  because  of  the  decided  liberality  of  its 
politics,  and  partly  because  of  the  great  zeal,  talent,  and  elo- 
quence with  which  they  were  advocated.  Mr.  Fox  himself 
wrote  largely  for  it.  And  some  of  the  articles  which  proceed- 
ed from  his  pen  contained  passages,  which,  for  the  purity  and 
fervour  of  their  eloquence,  have  seldom  been  equalled  in 
modern  times.  Others  of  the  papers  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  *  The  Monthly  Repository,'  were  characterised  by 
profound  philosophy,  and  by  ^reat  powers  of  reasoning.  But 
though  the  magazine  was  admired  by  all  who  read  it,  and  was 
perhaps  more  liberally  and  generally  praised  by  the  newspa- 
pers than  any  of  its  contemporaries,  it  never  reached  a  large 
circulation.  When  at  its  highest,  the  sale  never  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand cc^ies.  The  cause  of  this  appeiirs  to  me  to  be  obvious ; 
it  was  too  refined  in  chariicter  for  those  to  whom  it  chiefly  ad- 
dressed itself.  Its  politics,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  were 
liberal  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  they  wei-e  ultra- 
Radical,  if  not  Republican.  They  were  only  shared  to  any 
extent  by  the  lower  or  working  classes,  a  body  whose  intellec- 
tual cultivation  is  necessarily  so  imperfect  as  to  incapacitate 
them  for  appreciating  the  lofty  eloquence  and  profound  phi- 
losophy which  characterised  the  articles  in  which  their  in- 
terests were  advocated.  The  style  of  the  articles  in  •  Cleave's 
Police  Gazette,*  or  Hethering's  Twopenny  Dispatch,'  was  the 
only  stylo  which  had  any  chance  of  "hitting  the  taste"  of 
those  whose  sentiments  *  The  Monthly  Repository'  expressed. 

Among  the  leading  contributors  to  *  The  Monthly  Repos- 
itory' during  the  time  it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  Mrs. 
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Leman  Grimstone,  a  lady  of  great  talent,  and  the  authoress  ot 
•  Woman's  Love,'  and  one  or  two  other  novels ;  Miss  Martineau, 
the  celebrated  writer  on  political  economy ;  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
author  of  *  The  Corn  Law  Rhymes ;'  Mr.  Hearne,  the  author 
of  *  The  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,'  and  *  Junius  Redi- 
vivus,'  son-in-law,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Francis  Place,  of  Charing 
Cross.  , 

Mr.  John  Mill,  son  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  author  of*  The  History 
of  British  India,'  the  same  young  gentleman  I  have  already 
ftientioned  as  one  of  the  stated  writers  for  the  late  •  West- 
minster Review,*  and  for  the  present  *  London  and  Westmins- 
ter Review,'  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  •  The  Monthly  Re- 
pository.' HeVrote  the  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  it 
a  year  or  two  since,  under  the'title  of  *  Dialogues  between  So- 
phocles and  Plato,'  which  excited  considerable  interest  among 
scholars,  and  were  regarded  as  the  most  masterlythingsof  the 
kind  which  had  appeared  in  modem  times.  Mr.  Peacock,  the 
author  of  *  Crotchet  Castle,'  *  Headlong  Hall,'  and  some  other 
novels,  is  also  an  occasional  writer  for  the  *  Repository.'  The 
article  in  the  August  number,  entitled  *  Royal  Suitors,'  which 
excited  some  interest,  and  displayed  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
wit,  was  from  his  pen. 

For  upwards  of  twelve  months  the  .circulation  of  *  The 
Monthly  Repository,'  like  most  of  its  contemporaries,  had  been 
gradually  diminishing.  To  recover  it,  if  possible,  the  expedi- 
ent of  reducing  the  price  from  one  shilling-and-sixpence  to 
one  shilling,  without  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter was  resorted  to.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  step  was  an 
injudicous  one.  The  magazine  did  not  gain  above  fifty  sub- 
scribers by  it ;  which,  of  course,  was  nothing  compared  with 
so  great  a  reduction  in  price.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  In  July,  Mr.  Fox  relinquished  the  editorsnip 
of  the  work,  still  retaining,  however,  a  pecuniary  interest  in  it. 
His  successor  is  Mr.  Hearne,  the  author,  as  just  stated,  of 
« The  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium.'  How  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  his  hands  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say,  only  two  num- 
bers having  appeared  under  his  auspices,  at  the  time  I  write 
this  chapter  of  my  work.  When  it  came  into  his  possession,  it 
had  a  circulation  of  about  800.  It  has  never  been  a  gaining 
concern ;  neither  has  any  loss  been  incurred  by  it,  as  almost 
all  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  it  of  late  years,  have 
been  furnished  gratuitously,  the  contributors  being  men  who 
write  for  the  sake  of  their  principles  rather  than  from  a  mere 
love  of  money.  The  change  in  the  editorship  will  be  regretted 
by  mo^t  of  its  readers,  were  it  only  because  the  '  fine  Roman 
hand'  of  Mr.  Fox  cannot  now  be  expected  to  be  so  often  seen 
in  It. 

The  Lady's  Magazine  and  Museum  is  a  periodical  of  great 
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antiquitir.    It  was  established  so  as  far  back  as  1755.    Itiscoo- 
scquentfy  now  in  its  eighty-first  year.    Its  literature  is  not  of 
the  highest  class :  it  often  wants  power;  but  it  is  generally 
readable  and  amusing.    Mr.  Gait  used  to  contribute  pretty 
frequently  to  its  pages;  so  did  Mrs.  Hoffland ;  the  author  of 
•  The  Puritan's  Grave ;'  and  two  or  three  other  writers  of 
some  celebrity.    Most  of  the  articles  are  furnished  gratui- 
tously.   For  others^  a  small  rate  of  remuneration  is  allowed. 
It  was  the  first  among  the  Lady's  Magazines  to  pay  for  con- 
tributions.   Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago^  it  occasionally  offer- 
ed a  prize  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  essays  on  particular 
subjects, — such  as '  Marriage,'  &c,  without  regard  to  tne  length. 
For  accepted  articles  from  chance  contributors,  who  insisted 
on  pavment,  the  terms  allowed  were  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas 
per  sneet  for  poetry,  and  three  guineas  and  a-half  for  prose. 
Whether  the  same  scale  of  remuneration  be  still  adhered  to, 
I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.    The  circulation  is  not 
large.    The  magazine  gives  engravings,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  first-rate  character.    Its  circulation  is  principally  among 
dress-makers,  to  whom  its  plates  of  fashions  are  a  strong  re- 
commendation.   It  is  curious,  that  though  apparently  a  Lady's 
Magazine,  its  editors  have  fbr  many  years  been  gentlemen. 
For  some  time  after  the  junction  of  the  *  Museum'  with  it  in 
1831,  it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hodges,  a  barrister  in  Pap^ 
Buildings,  and  a  personal  friend  and  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  late  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  whose  rubbing  system  made  so 
much  noise  five  or  six  years  ago.    Mr.  Hodges  quitted  the 
concern  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Scott.    The  lat- 
ter  gentleman  quitted  it  in  1835.    Who  his  successor  is,  I  do 
not  know.     The  terms  allowed  Mr.  Scott  were  moderate 
enough,  being  only  three  guineas  per  month.    The  magazifie 
is  published  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  number. 

The  Covkt  Magazine  was  started  four  years  since  by 
Messrs.  Churton  and  Bull.  Mr.  Bull  having  seceded  from  the 
firm  in  1834,  the  magazine  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Chur- 
ton. It  was  conducted  for  some  years  by  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Norton ;  but  she  quitted  it  in  consequence  of  some  misunder- 
standing with  Mr.  Churton,  towards  the  close  of  1834.  Who 
the  successor  of  that  lady  is,  I  have  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing ;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  that  successor  is  a 
gentleman*  Mr.  Patmore,  who  for  some  je&Ts  conducted  Mr. 
Colburn's  *  Court  Journal,'  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
the  editor ;  but  Mr.  Churton  has  positively  denied  the  state- 
ment which  some  one  had  privately  made  to  that  effect.  Mrs. 
Norton  had  the  handsome  salary  of  dOOL  a-year  for  editing 
•  The  Court  Magazine.'  For  this  sum  all  that  was  expected  <M 
her  was,  that  she  should,  in  addition  to  deciding  on  those  arti- 
cles Aabmitted  to  her  for  insertion,  contribute  herself  at  the 
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rate  of' a  sheet  of  matter  for  each  number.  The  terms  of 
remuneration  to  contributors  varied  considerably.  Some 
"  crack"  writers  got,  in  a  few  instances,  as  high  as  ten  guineas 
per  sheet ;  but  the  average  rate  of  remuneration  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  guineas  per  sheet.  The  plates  in  *The  Court  Maga- 
zine' are  executed  in  the  very  first  style  of  excellence.  As 
works  of  art  they  have  never  been  exceeded.  Each  num- 
ber is  enriched  by  a  portrait  of  some  female  member  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  series  already  published  comprises  the 
leading  beauties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  literature 
of  the  magazine  is  passably  good ;  it  is  perhaps  better  than 
that  of  any  other  or  the  previous  Ladies  Magazines,  or  of 
those  which  are  still  published,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  litera- 
ture of  •  The  New  Monthly,'  •  The  Metropolitan,'  •  The  Month- 
ly,' or  *  Prascr's  Magazine.'  It  has  always  been  distinguished 
for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  typographical  appearance. 
Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  bring  it  into  notice ;  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  has  been  expended  on  it  in  the  article 
of  advertisements  alone  ;  but  it  has  never  reached  a  paying 
price.  The  circulation  never  exceeded  1,500,  and  it  is  now 
considerably  under  that  number.  Formerly  it  was  published 
at  three-and-sixpencc ;  but  Mr.  Churton,  m  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing the  circulation,  reduced  the  price  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  to  half-a-crown.  1  fear  the  event 
has  not  answered  his  expectations ;  the  magazine  has  not,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  been  increased  a  score  of  copies  by 
the  reduction.  The  list  of  contributors,  including  those  which 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  enriched  its  pages,  contains  the 
names  of  many  of  the  mo5t  popular  writers  oflhe  present  day. 
Altogether,  the  taste  and  spirit,  and  money,  which  have  been 
expended  on  •  The  Court  Magazine,'  ought  to  have  command- 
ed greater  success  than  it  has  yet  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with. 

The  above  are  the  leading  monthly  periodicals.  There 
are  varieus  others  which,  ^ing  devoted  to  particular  subjects, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  purely  iiteraiy 
journsUs.  The  best  known  among  these  last  are  •  The  Asiatic 
JournsS,'  *  Alexander's  East  India  Magazine,'  and  *  The  United 
Service  Journal.' 

The  Asiatic  Journal  is  an  old-established  and  highly  re- 
spectable  periodical.  Of  late  years  it  has  greatly  improved  in 
the  character  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  its 
getting  up.  It  now  contains  very  agreeable  and  learned  arti- 
cles on  oriental  literature,  which  of  themselves  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  reputation  to  the  magazine.  Numerous  inter- 
esting papers,  illustrative  of  Indian  society,  opinions,  manners, 
&c.,  have  also  lately  appeared  in  it.  Miss  Roberts'  late  popu- 
lar work  in  three  volumes,  *  Indian  Sketches,*  originally  ap- 

27* 
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petyred  in  *  The  Asiatic  Journal.'  About  one-half  of  the  maga- 
zine 18  regularly  devoted  to  intelligence  from  India  and  Chi- 
na. For  some  of  the  best  articles,  written  by  popular  writers, 
Messrs.  Farbury,  Alien  and  Co.  the  proprietors,  give  ten 
guineas  per  sheet ;  that  was  the  sum  which  Miss  Rol)erts  got 
for  the  sketches  to  which  I  have  just  alluded ;  and  though  Oie 
copyright  became  the  property  of  the  proprietors  on  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  ma|;azine,  they  handsomely  gave  her  a  fur- 
ther sum  when  publishing  the  series  in  a  detached  form.  Its 
circulation  is  not  high :  it  is  about  800 ;  but  it  fluctuates  less, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  magazine.  The  peptics  of 
'  The  Asiatic'  are  Conservative,  but  not  violently  so ;  it  has 
always  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny.   Its  price  is  half-a-crown. 

Alexander's  East  India  Magazine  was  started  five  or 
six  years  ago,  soon  after  Mr.  Buckingham's  'Oriental 
Herald'  ceased.  Its  politics  are  the  same  as  were  those  of 
the  last-mentioned  journal ;  but  it  lacks  the  taste  and  talent 
with  which  that  journal  was  conducted.  'Alexander's 
Magazine'  has  waged  a  constant  warfare,  ever  since  its 
estaDlishment,  with  all  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
India  affairs.  These  it  has  denounced  in  no  sparing  terms ; 
in  some  cases  the  exposures  have  been  effectual.  It  also 
used  to  have  one  or  two  leading  articles  on  home  politics,  in 
which  case  the  principles  with  which  it  identified  itself  were 
those  of  the  ultra-radical  schooL  These  papers  were  always 
more  remarkable  for  the  energy  and  boldness  of  their 
tone,  tljan  for  correct  composition.  Of  late  *  Alexander's 
Magazine'  has  almost  exclusively  consisted  of  selected 
matter,  chiefly  from  the  eastern  periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers. It  is  very  indifferently  got  up ;  the  type,  the  paper, 
and  what  printers  call  the  presswork,  are  equally  bad. 
Its  circulation  is  limited ;  it  is  under  500.  The  price,  like 
that  of  *  The  Asiatic  Journal,'  is  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

The  United  Service  Journal  was  established  in  1829. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Colburn,  to  whose  enterprising 
habits  as  a  pubhsher,  it  owes  much  of  its  success.  *It  is  an 
excellent  property;  the  circulation  is  not  much  under 
2,500.  It  is  well  conducted,  but  it  scarcely  ever  contains 
any  articles  of  a  purely  literary  character.  How  such  a 
mass  of  original  matter,  highly  interesting  to  the  two  ser- 
vices, is  collected  by  the  editor,  month  after  month,  is  sur- 
prising. Almost  every  paper  in  it  must,  if  an  unprofes- 
sional person  like  myself  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, be  read  with  zest  by  professional  men.  It  is  conduct- 
ed, and  has  been  since  its  commencement,  by  a  gentleman 
holding  an  oflice  in  the  Admiral^,  which  enables  him  to 


procure  mncli  valuable  information  for  its  pages.  Ao^ 
cepted  contributions  are  paid  for  at  a  liberal  rate.  It  hard- 
ly ever  offers  less  than  ten  guineas  per  sheet;  in  some 
cases  it  gives  more.  Its  politics  are  decidedly  Conserva- 
tive. The  principal  editor  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of 
the  less  inaportauft  duties  of  his  office  tjy  another  gentle- 
man.* It  is  very  popular  among  the  members  of  botii-sef- 
vices.  Even  those  who  •disappro^v^e  "of  its  peptics  read  it 
for  the  vast  quaotrty  lof  ki1«resting  professional  matter  it 
contaiiks.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  ttiat  its  contributors 
belong  alRMst  exclusively  to  the  two  services.  The  use 
of  technical  terms,  which  occur  with  greater  or  less  fre- 
quency in  almost  every  paper,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  It  is  published  at  three  shillings  andsijc- 
penca 


CHAPTER  XV, 

PERIOBfCAl.  LITERATURE — THE  WEBKLV  JOURNALB, 

The  Literary  Gazette— The  Athenaeum— The  MiiTor— The  Penny  Magi- 
-zine— The  Saturday  Magazine — Gem^wl  ObservatioBS. 

The  weekly  periodicals  next  claim  our  attention* 
Among  these  The  Literary  Gazette  is  the  oldest  es- 
tablished. It  started  in  1816  on  a  plan  entirelv  new: 
it  is  still  conducted  on  substantially  the  same  plan.  It 
has  had  a  host  of  followers ;  but  almost  all  of  them 
have  long  since  died,  and  are  now  forgotten.  Mr.  Jer- 
dan  was  editor  at  the  commencement:  he  is  so  stiU, 
and  is  likely  to  continue,  from  the  interest  he  has  in  the 
property,  until  he  quits  the  world  of  letters.    The  original 

Proprietors  were  Mr.  Colburn,  Mr,  Valpy,  and  Messrs. 
iongman  and  Co.  Soon  after  its  commencewient  it  was 
agreed  among  the  proprietors  to  present  Mr.  Jerdan  with 
a  share  in  tile  work,  as  a  proof  of  their  sense  of  his  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  establishing  it:  thai  share  Mr.  Jerdan, 
I  believe,  still  retains.  He  is  also  said  by  some  to  have 
IjOOOL,  and  by  others  800/.  a  year,  for  the  editorship,  inde- 
pendently of  the  profits  which  his  share  of  the  work  pro- 
duces. The  profits  at  one  time  were  very  large :  they 
averaged  5,000/,  per  annum:  tiiey  are  still  very  considera- 

♦  [Lientoaant  Hall,  brcrther  oC  the  late  editor  of  the  iVw  MmtkJif^ 
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ble     Mr.  Valpy  is  not,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  a  share- 
holder now :  the  principal  nresent  proprietors  are  Messrs. 
Loneman  and  Co.    The  financial  part  of  the  business  is 
managed  by  them.    Contributors  receive  a  written  order 
for  the  amount  of  their  remuneration  from  Mr.  Jerdan  on 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  who  immediately  pay  it.    The 
terms  are  most  Uberal.    I  am  not  sure  whether  they  be  m 
every  case  so  ample,  but  I  know  instances  in  which  htera- 
xy  men  have  received  as  high  as  one  guinea  per  column, 
or  twenty-four  guineas  per  sheet  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  columns  of  '  The  Gazette'  are  bjr  no  means  capa- 
cious, or  absorbing  of  matter.    The  circulation  of  this 
ioumal  was  for  many  years  upwards  of  5,000  per  week. 
Particular  numbers— that  for  example  which  contained  the 
*  Key  to  Almacks'  in  the  form  of  a  review— have  command- 
ed a  sale  of  7,000.  Its  stated  circulation  is  still  large,  though 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  amount.    It  is  still  as  just  stated  a 
good  property,  the  size  not  being  large,  the  price  high,  and 
the  advertisements  numerous  and  well  paid  for.  The  price 
of  the  stamped  impression  is  nine  pence,  that  of  the  un- 
stamped eight  pence. 

Mr.  Jerdan,  by  means  of  *  The  Literary  Gazette,'  has 
helped  on  many  an  author  to  fame  and  profit.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  into  notice  the  claims  of  Miss  Landon — 
then  known  only  as  L.  E.  L. — as  a  poetess ;  and  much  of 
the  success  of  her  after-publications  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
exertions  on  her  behalf  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  the 
author  of  'The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,'  would  never 
have  obtained  the  celebrity  he  did— now  fast  dying  away, 
I  admit— but  for  the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Jerdan.  I  am 
afraid  that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  did  not  afterwards 
make  Mr.  Jerdan  a  very  grateful  return.  I  could  mention 
many  other  instances  in  which  Mr.  Jerdan,  in  his  zeal  to 
bring  those  whom  he  considered  deserving  persons  into 
notice,  merged  the  critic  in  the  man  ;*  but  that  were  unne- 
cessary, as  most  of  them  are  well  known  to  the  literary 

world. 

Some  works,  which  afterwards  acquired  considerable 
popularity,  have  originally  appeared  in  '  The  Literary  Ga- 
zette.' *  Wine  and  Walnuts,'  *  Sketches  of  Society,'  &c., 
are  among  the  number. 

'  The  Literary  Gazette'  devotes  a  considerable  portion 

*  In  thus  doing  what  I  consider  bat  justice  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  have  no  personal  inducement  to  say  anything  in  his  favour; 
for  in  speaking  of  my  last  work,  "  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of 
Lords,"  he  exceeded  the  Undts  of  temperate  criticism.  Such  considera- 
tions, however,  would  never  prevent  me  from  rendering  justice  to  any 
one. 
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or  its  space  to  abridged  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
learned  and  scientific  societies.  Indeed  it  has  ahways 
evinced  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
iscience.  When  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
took  place  two  or  three  years  since  at  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Jerdan  went  down  to  it  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving 
as  good  an  account  as  possible  of  the  proceedings.  The 
£ne  arts,  too,  have  <due  attention  paid  to  them  in  the  co- 
lumns of*  The  Literary  Gazette." 

Considerable  outcry  has  been  raised  against  ^  The  Lite- 
rary Gazette^'  on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  want  of  inde- 
pendence.   I  think  the  charge  is  unjust.    This  I  know,  that 
out  of  every  five  of  the  books  pift>lisfied  by  Mt.  CoAurn, 
one  of  the  proprietors,  three  it  not  four  have  been  most 
liberally  condemned.    If  Mr.  Jerdan  fails  in  the  independ- 
4encem  his  critical  character;  if  he  be  influenced  at  an  to 
give  favourable  notices  in  particular  instances,  he  does  so 
unconsciously  from  a  feeling  of  friendship  towards  the 
authors,  rather  than   from  compliance  with  the  express 
solicitations  or  understood  wishes  of  any  publishing  house. 
The  Athenaeum  is  the  only  other  journal  pub&hed  at 
present  on  the  plan  of '  The  Literary  Gazette.^    I*et«ie  not 
he  understood  as  implying  that  *  The  Athenaeum''  is  an  imi- 
tation of  its  contemporary.    Nothin^g  could  be  more  unjust  j 
for  it  has  «everal  features  of  great  importance^  peculiar  to 
itself.    To  these  I  shall  hav^e  .occasion  to  refer  presently^ 
*  The  Athenaeum'  was  establislied^  five  or  six  years  ago-* 
lay  Mr.  Buckingham.    It  started  with  a  good  circulation, 
and  promised  well  for  some  time]  but  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who  never  could  let  well  alone,  dhanged  the  interoral  ,of 
publication  from  eight  days  to  half  a  week.     In  other 
words,  instead  of  being  published  only  once  a  week,  he 
resolved  on  making  Ifce  ^xperiieent  of  publishing  twice  .a 
week.    The  cfhange  turned  out  like  all  Mr.  Buckingham's 
other  changes—'  T^e  Athenaeum'  was  well  nigh  ruined  by 
it.    Mr.  Buckingham  saw  the  error  of  the  step  in  a  few 
weeks  after  it  was  tafken,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  re- 
anedy  it  by  recurring  to  the  publication  of  only  «ne  num- 
"ber  weekly .f    The  circulation,  however,  continued  to  faU 
.«o  rapidly,  that  Isut  for  the  opportune  in^rference  of  Mi:. 
Dilke,  who  purchased  the  copyright,  the  puWication  must 
:SOon  havelaeoomc  extinct.    When  *  TJie  Athenaeuni*  came 
into  Mr.  DUke^s  hand*,  the  «ale  was,  I  am  assured,  under 
400  copies.     The  decided  improvement,  however,  which 

t  [Mr.  H.  Colbum  was  the  pereon  Who  -was  chiefly  inttnmental  ia 
t>ringinff  about  ithe  senai-weekly  jrablication,  and  he  ,w«s  the  :tol  .to  XP 
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he  at  once  made  both  in  the  literary  matter  and  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  work,  coupled  with  his  spirit- 
ed ^ertions  to  bring  it  fairly  before  the  public,  soon 
doubled  the  circulation  of  '  The  Athenaeum ;'  and  what 
he  had  thus  so wellbegun,  he  speedily  co.npleted,  by  reducing 
the  price  one  half,  namely,  from  eightpence  to  fourpence. 
This  step  was  followed  by  an  immense  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  the  work :  within  three  months  after  the  re- 
duction of  the  price,  I  am  told  that  it  had  reached  a  sale  of 
3,000.  Mr.  Dilke  took  the  right  way  to  extend  the  circu- 
lation of  *  The  Athenaeum.'  First,  as  already  hinted,  he 
procured  the  best  literary  matter,  regardless  of  price ;  then 
he  "  got  it  up"  in  a  very  superior  manner ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  he  advertised  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  appoint- 

]  ed  agents  in  the  leading  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 

'  For  the  favourable  reception  his  journal  met  with  from 
the  public,  he  showed  his  gratitude  by  afterwards  increas- 
ing the  quantity,  without  any  deterioration  of  the  quality,  of 
the  matter.  A  still  further  increase  of  circulation  was  the 
consequence ;  and  that  he  followed  up  by  procuring,  at  an 
expenditure  of  upwards  of  1,000/.  an  historical  account  of 
the  literature  or  the  leading  countries  in  Europe.    The 

[  various  iustories  were  written  by  the  most  distinguished 
literary  natives  of  the  respective  countries.  They  were 
all  puDlished  in  the  shape  of  supplements,  or  in  that  of 

'.  douole  numbers,  without  any  additional  charge  to  the  sub- 
scribers. This  was  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  the 
series  of  articles  extended  mrough  a  great  part  of  the 
volume.  As  was  to  be  expected,  mis  liberal  expenditure 
of  money,  combined  with  the  quality  of  the  matter,  and 

.  the  remarkable  cheapness  of  the  price,  served  to  give  an- 
other impulse  to  *  The  Athenaeimi'  on  its  onward  course  of 

,  reputation,  and  of  profit  to  the  proprietors.  It  now,  I  am 
informed,  can  boast  of  a  circluation  of  between  5,000  and 
6,000  copies.    On  various  occasions, '  The  Athenaeum'  has 

.  pubUshed  engravings,  maps,  plans,  views,  ^c,  illustrative 
of  matters  occupying  a  prominent  share  of  public  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  In  fine,  *  The  Athenaeum'  has  been  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  enterprise  unparalled,  I 
believe,  in  the  history  of  periodical  literature. 

Of  its  literary  character,  I  have  yet  said  but  little.  It  is 
at  once  able  and  impartial.  It  boasts  of  the  stated  con- 
tributions of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
I)resent  day.  Allan  Cunningham  had,  for  a  considerable 
time,  an  engagement  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  mat-  • 
ter  for  it  every  week.  The  interesting  and  lengthened 
memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  appeared  in  its  columns 
inunediately  on  the  death  ^f  that  eminent  individual,  was 
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from  Allan's  pen ;  so  was  the  view  of  English,  literature 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  down  to  the  present 
time,  which  was  given  in  several  of  its  consecutive  num^ 
bers,  in  1834,  and  which  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  th6 
literary  world  at  the  time.    It  devotes  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  space  to  scientific  subjects,  and  gives  reports 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the  leading  learned 
and  scientific  societies.    It  is  thoroughly  independent  in 
its  reviews.    No  publisher  has  any  interest  in  it,  or  con- 
trol over  it.     E^ven  all  considerations  of  private  friendship 
are  laid  aside  in  the  reviewing  of  books.    I  could  mysefr 
mention  many  striking  instances  of  this ;  but  that  might 
be  a  breach  of  confidence ;  though  certainly  not  of  edito- 
rial confidence ;  for  I  have  never  had  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing with  the  gentleman  who  conducts  '  The  Athenaeum.* 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it  consists  with 
my  knowledge,  that  on  various  occasions  the  works  of 
some  of  the  leading  contributors  have  met  with  severe 
condemnation  in  '  The  Athenaeum ;'  and  that  some  of  those 
contributors  have  admitted  in  my  hearing,  that  they  could 
not,  by  any  means  they  could  resort  to,  mduce  the  editor 
to  give  a  favourable  notice  of  any  work,  to  oblige  a  parti- 
cular friend.* 

'  The  Athenaeum'  is  incomparably  the  cheapest  periodi- 
cal, considering  the  quality  of  the  matter,  ever  published 
in  this  or  any  .  other  country-  Its  double  numbers,  pub- 
lished at  fourpence,  contain  as  much  matter  as  is  contain- 
ed in  one  of  the  ordinary  octavo  volumes  published  at  half 
a  guinea.  It  is  beautifully  and  accurately  printed.  From 
first  to  last,  upwards  of  7,000^.  have  been  expended  on  it : 
it  is  now  an  excellent  property,  clearing  a  handsome  sum. 
afler  allowing  ample  interest  for  the  capital  embarkea 
in  it. 

The  rate  of  remuneration  which  it  allows  for  literary 
matter  is  high.  It  is  never  less  than  ten  guineas  per  sheei^ 
while  in  many  cases  it  is  sixteen. 

A  shoal  of  works,  on  the  same  plan  as  *  The  Literary 
Gazette'  and  'Athenaeum'  have  started  of  late  years," but 
they  all  soon  died.  In  1832,  Mr.  Cochrane  began  a  peri- 
odical of  the  kind,  under  the  name  of  *The  Literary  Guar- 
dian,' which  lived  some  four  or  six  months.  In  1834,  came 
*  Bell's  Weekly  Magazine,'  at  the  "  low  price"  of  twopence. 
It  soon  quitted  the  world :  three  months,  if  I  remember 
right,  was  the  term  of  its  existence.    Next  we  had  *  The 

*  [Oolburn  put  6,000Z.  into  the  concern,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  tq  in- 
fluence the  criticisms  of  works  published  by  him — ^but  so  little  wais  he  able 
to  gain  his  ends,  that  the  pnnting  office  was  actually  shut  against 
him,  and  every  one  else,  but  the  editor,  amd  the  persons  there  engaged.] 
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Literary  Times.*  which  was  ushered  into  being  amidst  iiS 
greatest  possible  flourish  of  trumpets  and  pomp  of  circum-' 
Stance.    In  the  second  or  third  number  the  editor,  Mr.  F. 
Bailey,  author  of  *  The  Clergyman  in  Debt'  celebrated,  by 
anticipation,  the  third  centenary  of  *  The  Literary  Times* 
existence :  ui  little  more  than  four  months  it  "  died  and 
ictst4e  ho  s/ignJ*    A  celebrated  auctioneer  was  &ne  of  the 
proprietors  ;*  and  he.  with  Ms  brethren  in  adversity,  lost  a 
large  sum  of  money  oy  the  speculation;    Last  of  au  cams 
*,Fraser's  Literary  €lpronicle,'  a  publication  started  by  Mr^ 
Fraser,  who  was^  as  previously  mentioned^  one  of  the 
leading  parties  with  whom  '  Eraser's  Magazine^  originat- 
ed.   It  vainly  hoped  to  bring  itself  into  notice,  as  ^  Tht 
Literary  Gazette'  Jnstiy  remarked  in  noticing  the  first 
number,  by  tUe  trenchant  manner  in  which  its  reviews 
were  written.    It  used  the  literaiy  tomahawk  without  any 
regard  to  truth  or  justice,  and  without  evincing  one  spark 
6fmercy.    Copies  innumerable  were  circulated  gratis  in 
all  parts  of  the  countrv,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention. 
Of  one  impression  alone  nearly  1,00^  cfdpies  were  for- 
Wardedgratuitously  to  the  teading  t6#hs  throughout  the 
ktngddmT    Stitl  the  thing  did  not  take ;  the  bona  fide  eir^ 
oulStion  never  exceeded  a  few  hundreds.    It  Mngered  fof 
six  months,  and  then  made  its  exit.    A  large  sum  of 
tOQjysf  was  lost  by  the  speculation. 

The  other  i*^eeklies  of  any  populaiif^  are,  '  If  he  Mirror,*' 
•  The  Penny  Magazine,'  and  *  The  Saturday  Magazine.' 

The  Mirror  has  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Liiribird,  well  known  for 
his  pppular  edition  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
novelists.  Mr.  Limbird  is  also  understood  to  be  the  edi- 
tor of  '  The  Mirror.'  The  circulation  of  this  periodical 
Was  at  one  time  very  great.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  \ 
have  no  fefasdn  W  question  the  accuracy  6f  the  statement, 
ait  15,000  copies.  It  certainly  was  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
It  was  amazingly  popular,  but  not  more  so  than  it  deserv- 
ed; for.it  has  always  been  conducted  with  excellent  taster 
Lord  Brougham,  when  Mr.  Broughain,  paid  it  some  high 
eompliments  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  niiie 
or  ten  years  ago.  The  great  number  of  periodicals  con- 
ducted on  a  similar  plan,  and  which  were  published  at  the 
Same  price  (twopence)  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  necessa- 
rily affected  its  circulation  to  a  veJ-y  great  extent.  It  is  a 
singiilar  fact,  that  every  one  of  its  opponents  of  the  class 
to  which  I  refei' — and  their  name  was  Legion — have  lonff 
dmce  gone  to  Shakspeare's— 

*  (Mr-  Geo#ge  Rabms^  of  Oovent  Garden.] 
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"Undiscovered  coontry, 
From  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.*^ 

But  unfortunately  for  '  The  Mirror,'  they  were  succeeded 
by  '  Chambers'  Journal,'  which  has  a  London  circulation 
of  nearly  10,000;  'The  Penny  Magazine;'  *The  Saturday 
Magazine,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  being  all  cheaper^  some 
of  them  by  one-half,  have  prevented  its  recovering  its  for- 
mer circulation.  Of  late,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has  had  to  labour,  '  The 
Mirror'  has  been  gradually  regaining  its  lost  subscribers* 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  present  amount  of  its  sale,  but 
I  know  it  is  veiy  considerable.  The  work  consists  partly 
of  selections,  and  partly  of  original  matter.  I  have  never 
met  with  a  more  readable  periodical. 

The  Penny  Magazine,  as  every  one  knows,  was  esta* 
blished  some  years  since  under  the  auspices  of  the  '  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.'  Its  sale, 
ever  since  its  commencement,  has  been  altogether  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  literature,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  For  some  time  its  weekly  circulation 
verged  on  200,000  copies.  Within  the  last  two  years  it 
has  fallen  off  considerably ;  but  is  still  very  great.  Even 
now,  I  am  given  to  understand,  it  is  not  much  less  than 
140,000.  The  name  of  the  Society  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and  whose  sanction  it  still 
receives,  was  doubtless  a  very  powerful  recommendation 
to  it  in  the  minds  of  most  men ;  but  the  judgment  displayed 
in  its  selected  matter,  and  the  care  with  which  its  original 
articles  were  prepared  on  its  first  appearance — and  it  pos- 
sesses the  same  merits  still — could  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion, especially  when  published  at  the  previously  unheard- 
of  price  of  one  penny.  Then  there  were  its  engravings, 
at  once  numerous  and  excellent:  tiiese  were  not  only  plea- 
sant to  the  eye,  but  were  most  useful  auxiliaries  to  the 
complete  illustrations  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  letter- 
press related. 

Though  '  The  Penny  Magazine'  is  ostensibly  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Dififusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  conducting  it  It  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  who  allows  the  Society  a  certain  per  cent- 
afipe — a  very  small  one — on  the  number  of  copies  sold. 
Mr.  Knight  is  the  editor  as  well  as  the  proprietor  of  '  The 
Penny  Magazine.'  The  rate  at  which  he  pays  for  contri- 
butions is  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  history  of  periodical 
literature.  He  gives  IL  15s.  for  each  page.  Ii  a  plate  is 
given  to  illustrate  the  article,  Mr.  Knight  allows  the  con- 
tributor for  it  also,  even  when  his  own  artist  has  to  "  adapt 

VOL.  y.  28 
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it,"  as  it  is  called,  at  the  same  rate  as  for  letter-press.  A 
friend  of  my  own,  who  some  time  ago  gave  Mr.  Knight  a 
very  large  engraving,  executed  by  a  third  party,  to  illus- 
trate an  article  which  that  friend  had  in  the  Magazine,  re- 
ceived 1/.  158,  for  it,  though  it  had  to  be  brought  down  by 
Mr.  Knight's  artist,  so  as  to  come  within  the  size  of  a  page 
of  the  Magazine.  It  is  a  most  lucrative  property.  Three 
years  ago  the  profits  were  supposed  to  be  10,O0OZ.  a  year : 
they  cannot  be  less  than  7,000i.  now.* 

The  Saturday  Magazine  is  got  upon  the  same  plan,  and 
is  published  at  the  same  price,  as  ^  The  Penny  Magazine.' 
The  only  diflference  is,  that  '  The  Saturday  Magazine'  is 
avowedly  a  religiouis,  as  well  as  a  literary  periodical.  It 
was  started  soon  after  *  The  Penny  Magazine,'  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  with  whose  concurrence  it  is  still  pub- 
lished. The  profits,  had  there  been  any,  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  circulation  has  not  exceeded  60j000  copies,  which 
is  barely  a  paying  number.  The  rate  or  remuneration  for 
articles  is  one  guinea  per  page.  This  periodical  is  got  up 
with  much  care,  and  is  always  readable.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  kas  not  been  more  successful. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  metropolitan  periodi- 
cals in  the  various  ranks  of  literature,  beginning  at  the 
highest  price,  and  descending  to  the  lowest.  Every  one 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  difference  between  the  character  of 
our  present  periodical  literature  and  that  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  papers  which  raised  the  Spectators,  and  Tat- 
lers,  and  Guardians,  and  Gamblers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, into  circulation,  would  not  find  admission  into  our 
periodicals.  Supposing  that  Addison^and  Steele,  and 
Johnson,  were  all  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  offer  them- 
selves anonymously  as  contributors  to  the  magazines  and 
reviews  of  1836,  not  one  of  their  articles  would  be  accept- 
ed. The  most  worthless  periodical  in  existence,  ground- 
ing its  claims  to  public  patronage  on  its  original  matter, 
would  unceremoniously  consign  their  "  papers,"  as  arti- 
cles in  those  days  were  called,  to  the  flames. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  present  day,  which  I  mention  prin- 
cipally for  the  encouragement  of  those  young  aspirants 

*  [The  Penny  Magazine  is  published  in  New  York  by  William  Jackson, 
who  imports  auplicate  plates,  and  thereby  ])rints  almost  simultaneous,  a 
fac  simile  of  the  London  edition.  The  circulation  here  has  reached 
20,000  copies  and  upwards,  and  is  still  held  in  deservedly  high  Mtimadon.] 
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after  literary  fame  who  are  so  apt  to  be  disheartened  when 
their  articles  are  rejected.  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  of 
so  much  stress  being  laid  by  the  generaUty  of  the  conduc- 
tors of  periodicals  on  the  contributor  being  personally,  or 
by  reputation,  known  to  them.  There  are  many  editors 
who  make  a  point  of  not  taking  the  trouble  to  examine 
any  articles  which  may  be  sent  them  by  unknown  corres- 
pondents. If  they  would  only,  when  returning  the  articles, 
mention  the  fact,  it  Would  save  the  inexperienced  writer  a 
world  of  mortification,  because  he  then  would  know  that 
the  rejection  of  his  paper  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
its  merits  or  demerits ;  but  they  usually  lead  him  to  infer 
from  the  note  which  accompanies  it,  that  it  is  rejected 
solely  because  it  is  deemed  unworthy  of  insertion.  The 
probability  is,  that  he  becomes  so  disheartened  as  to  ab- 
jure literature  altogether.  If  young  men  of  talent  could 
only  contrive  to  get  their  articles  forwarded  to  respectable 
journals  by  means  of  some  individual  well  known  to  the 
editor  either  personally  or  by  name,  they  would  have  an 
infinitely  better  chance  of  succeeding.  I  am  confident 
that  had  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  forwarded  anonymously  a  dozen  articles  to  as 
many  of  the  periodicals,  ten  out  of  the  twelve  would  have 
been  rejected.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  Sir  Walter,  before  he  was 
known  to  fame,  sent  an  article  to  a  weekly  periodical  of 
the  Modern  Athens,  with  the  initials  "  W.  S."  attached  to 
it,  which  was  rejected  as  unworthy  of  publication. 

I  could  mention  instances  in  which  the  circumstance  of 
jiot  knowing  the  writer  has  led  editors  to  reject  articles  of 
the  first-rate  merit.  Let  one  very  remarkable  one  suffice. 
The  series  of  papers  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  under  the  general  title  of  *  The 
Diary  of  a  Physician,'  and  which  excited  so  much  interest 
at  the  time,  were  first  offiered  to  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
our  London  periodicals :  the  author  was  unknown  to  him 
as  a  writer:  he  did,  however,  "look  at"  the  articles.  And 
what  does  the  reader  suppose  was  his  opinion  of  their 
merits  1  He  pronounced  them  to  be  "  pure  trash,"  and  re- 
turned them  accordingly  to  the  author.  They  were  then 
sent  to  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  where  they  met  with  a 
very  different  reception.  Let  me  here  state,  while  thus  in- 
cidentally alluding  to  this  series  of  papers,  that  the  author 
is  Mr.  Warren,  an  English  barrister,  and  son  of  Dr.  War- 
ren, whose  differences  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
lately  made  so  much  noise. 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  conducting 
of  periodicals,  I  would  advise  those  who  are  ambitious  of 
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writing  for  magazines,  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
penmanship  of  their  articles  as  possible.  The  indispo- 
sition naturally  felt  by  editors  to  examine  articles  sent  by 
unknown  persons,  is  greatly  increased  when  the  hand- 
writing is  difficult  to  read.  If  the  article  be  legibly  written, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  good,  there  is  a  chance  that  if  the 
editor  once  "  looks  into  it,"  as  the  phrase  is,  he  will  be  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  read  it  through,  and  probably  decide  on 
its  insertion. 

The  editor  of  a  magazine  of  reputation  has  no  enviable  » . 
berth.    He  is  everlastingly  pestered  with  nonsensical  ar-   ' 
tides  from  persons  quite  inexperienced  in  composition,   > 
almost  all  of  whom  are  his  "constant  readers."     When  a^* 
paper  is  sent,  your  magazine  contributor  is  one  of  the  /) 
most  humble  and  obsequious  personages  in  the  world,    j 
The  magazine  is  a  "valuable"  or  "excellent"  one;  and***^, 
his  letter  to  you  is  honey  all  over.    You  are  surprised  and  «_ 
delighted  to  find  such  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  in  one  "^ 
of  whom  you  know  nothing,  and  who  knows  equally  little  Y. 
of  you.    Reject  his  article,  or  delay  an  answer  to  it  for    > 
some  time,  though  he  has  written  to  you  once  or  twice  Va 
asking  one,  and  then  see  what  sort  of  a  personage  you 
have  to  deal  with.    All  his  former  adulation  gives  place  to  '^* 
the  most  liberal  abuse ;  his  contempt  for  yourself  and  your    4 
"  valuable  magazine"  is  equally  supreme.    His  friendship  ^ 
is  succeded  by  the  most  bitter  enmity;    he  only    now  P 
wishes  he  saw  your  bones  broiling  on  the  gridiron  which 
poor  old  Cobbett  destined  for  himself  in  the  event  of  his^-^ 
predictions  about  the  credit  and  currency  of  the  country*  «^ 
not  being  fulfilled. 

Those  only  whom  Pate  has  doomed  to  be  the  editor  of  ^ 
a  magazine,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  miseries  which  that 
personage  endures  from  testy  correspondents.  Some  of  ^ 
them  expect  an  answer  as  to  whether  their  articles  are  to  ^ 
be  accepted  or  rejected  in  a  couple  of  days,  though  from 
the  interminable  length  of  the  contribution,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic character  ofthe  penmanship,  it  would  take  nearly 
two  days,  even  supposing  one  had  nothing  else  to  do,  to 
achieve  the  reading  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  poor 
editor  be  abused  himself,  and  denounced  by  disappointed 
candidates  for  admission  into  his  pages :  the  proprietor  of 
the  magazine  must  be  acquainted  with  the  case,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  made  aware  that  he  has  an  unprincipled 
fellow  in  his  employ,  who  is  not  only  outraging  literature, 
and  insulting  a  genius  he  cannot  appreciate,  but  irretrieva- 
bly ruining  his  property  by  the  rejection  of  articles  of  so 
much  merit.  Sometimes  complaints  of  this  kind  are  made 
to  the  proprietors  in  propria  persona^  sometimes  by  letter. 
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One  of  the  former  class  W9,s  preferred,  two  years  ago,  ta 
one  of  the  then  publishers  of  *  The  Monthly  Magazine^ 
against  the  editor.  The  publisher  of  course  knew,  by  ex' 
perience,  how  to  treat  such  matters :  in  other  words^  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  complaint  of  neglected  genms^ 
The  indignant  rejected  contributor  returned  home,  and  by 
the  next  twopenny  post  poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
on  the  bibliopole,  in  the  following  quaint  and  amusing 
terms : — 

"  Sir — On  the  18th  of  June  last,  a  portion. of  a  MS.  en- 
titled '  Asmodeus  in  London,'  addressed  to  ^e  *  Editor  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Cochrane  and  M*Crone,  Wa- 
terloo place,'  was  delivered  pursuant  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  direction,  and  received  by  you.    Receiving  no  answer, 
I  addressed  a  note,  as  I  before  did  the  article,  received  by 

you.    Another  note,  received  by  * knows  whom,'  t 

don't — ^unanswered.  If  you  think  it  becoming  to  doubt 
the  above,  ask  the  bearer  ofthe  present ;  I  can't  think  him- 
mistaken,  though  he  be  but  a  child.  And  though  but  just 
emerged  from  childhood  myself,  my  brain  has  quite  as 
comfortable  a  notion  of  its  own  dignity  as  your  obesity — 
mind  that.  Now  I  called  upon  you  this  afternoon  to  know 
what  it  all  meant,  and  found  myself  considerably  bothered 
in  the  presence  of  your  six-foot  dignity.*  You  said,  ^  that 
you  was  not  the  publisher  of  the  New  Monthly,  but  of  the 
Old.'  Very  likely ;  I  rarely  read  magazines,  I  leave  it  to 
blockheads,  who  have  more  money  and  time  to  throw 
away  upon  nonsense  than  I  have;  I  am  very  well  content 
to  write  it  'for  a  remuneration,'  that's  what  I  want,  l- 
made  the  mistake  in  the  direction  from  seeing  your  name- 
topping  the  review  of  a  number  as  its  publisher.  Again, 
you  said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  would  such  misdirected 
articles  be  received  ?  *  No^'  But  one  such  was  received, 
and  a  brace  of  letters,  at  intervals,  to  boot;  which  I  canr 
only  attribute  to  your  desire  to  cut  out  Bentley,  good  or 
bad.  You  may  cut  him  out  as  much  as  you  please ;  but' 
111  be if  TU  be  cut  out  too. 

"  However,  I  care  not  by  whom  the  articles  are  published,, 
you  may  have  them  if  you  please,  if  not,  send  them  back 
•^per  bearer ►*  "  J.  Nichols." 

Mr.  NicKols  must  be  a  rare  personage ;  but  there  is  no* 
lack  of  such  characters  in  the  literary  world.  The  su- 
perscriptioR  ofthe  above  letter  was  simply  "Cochrane.'*" 

*  Mr.  Cochrane  is  a  tall  man. 

TH£  END. 
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